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PREFACE. 


Brothsr  Sportsmen: 

AS  editor  of  a  sportsman's  journal  for  several  years,  and 
weekly  purveyor  of  information  continually  asked  for 
by  its  readers,  I  have  long  felt  the  need  of  constant  refer- 
ence to  just  such  a  compendium  as  the  volume  in  hand ; 
and  hence,  judging  others'  requirements  by  my  own,  I  was 
prompted  to  undertake  a  work  which  has  required  much 
labor  in  its  preparation  and  care  in  its  revision.  Whatever 
may  be  its  estimation  by  the  Fraternity,  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  relief  which  the  collocation  will  afford  myself  will  prove 
an  ample  compensation,  even  if  I  should  receive  no  other. 
The  book  must  speak  for  itself.  I  am  willing  to  let  it  stand 
on  its  merits,  while  conscious  that  its  extended  scope  ren- 
ders it  liable  to  defects,  and  the  more  vulnerable  to  criti- 
cism. To  anticipate  mischances,  I  have  indicated  in  its 
proper  place  a  list  of  reliable  works  of  reference  which  will 
supply  whatever  is  lacking  here. 

With  regard  to  the  Guide  to  Game  Resorts,  which  I 
know  some  gentlemen  will  take  me  to  task  for  publishing, 
I  wish  to  plead  that  the  rapid  spread  of  population  and  set- 
tlement, the  mnltiplication  of  those  who  look  to  the  rod  and 
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gun  for  sporty  and  the  constant  opening  of  new  lines  of 
communication  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  make  it  certain 
that  all  accessible  places  will  be  brought  to  speedy  notice ; 
while,  as  for  remote  and  difficult  localities — ^well,  if  any 
sportsman  has  the  pluck  and  energy  to  8eek  them  out  he 
deserves  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  perseverance.  I  regard 
concealment  a  virtue  no  longer ;  although  I  may  whisper  it 
privately  that  with  some  latent  consideration  of  the  vested 
or  pre-empted  rights  and  prerogatives  of  old-time  sports- 
men, I  have  purposely  refrained  from  indicating  many 
places  where  the  woodcock,  the  snipe,  the  trout,  and  the 
salmon,  have  their  sequestered  haunts.  These  shall  be 
held  as  sacred  from  intrusion  as  the  penetralia  of  the 
Vestals. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  I  have  been  materially  assisted 
in  the  preparation  of  this  work  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow,  of  the 
Smithsonian,  Dr.  D.  C.  Estes,  of  Minnesota,  Dr.  G.  A. 
Stockwell,  of  Port  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Geo.  Bird  Grin- 
nell,  of  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Yale  College.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Batty  prepared  the  chapter  on  Taxidermy,  and  Messrs. 
Joseph  Woodward  and  Chas.  B.  Reynolds  have  given 
valuable  service  in  compiling  the  Guide. 

Fraternally  yours, 

Charles  Hallock. 

New  York,  June  ist,  1877. 
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PART   I. 


GAME  ANIMALS  OF  NORTE  AMEBICA. 


CATS. 

FkUt  tfMKwAv.— Linn.    Piiiiui,  Puither,  Congmr,  Monatmin  Lion. 

THE  Cougar  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jaguar,  Felts  onca, 
which  is  scarcely,  or  not  at  all,  found  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  the  largest  of  the  American  cats.  Its  range  is  very 
extensive,  including  temperate  and  tropical  America  from  Canada 
to  Patagonia.  In  height  it  is  about  equal  to  a  large  dog,  but  the 
body  is  much  longer  proportionally,  and  a  large  animal  will  weigh 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  The  tail  is  long  and  tapering,  and 
this  point  will  serve  to  distinguish  it,  even  when  young,  from  either 
of  the  two  species  to  be  hereafter  mentioned.  The  color  of  the 
Cougar  is  a  uniform  pale  brown  above  and  dusky  white  below  ;  the 
tips  of  the  hairs  are  blackish  brown.  Young  kittens  of  this  species 
are  at  first  spotted  on  the  flanks,  but  attain  the  colors  of  the  pa- 
rent before  reaching  their  full  size. 

The  Cougar  preys  upon  deer,  sheep,  colts,  calves  and  small  quad- 
rupeds generally,  and  when  numerous  it  proves  ver}'  troublesome  to 
the  fanner  and  stock  raiser.  When,  however,  its  prey  is  so  large 
that  it  cannot  all  be  devoured  at  one  meal,  the  animal  covers  it 
with  leaves  or  buries  it  in  the  earth  and  leaves  it  for  a  time,  return- 
ing later  to  finish  his  repast.  This  habit  is  sometimes  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  his  human  enemy,  who,  poisoning  the  hidden  carcass  with 
strychnine,  often  manage  to  secure  the  Panther  when  it  comes  back 
to  eat  again.  The*  use  of  poison  against  carnivorous  animals  of  all 
kinds  has  become  so  general  in  the  west  within  the  past  few  years, 
that  they  arc  rapidly  becoming  exterminated  in  all  districts  within 
I* 
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reach  of  the  settlements.  All  flesh  eaters,  from  the  skunk  to  the 
huge  grizzly,  are  taken  by  this  means,  and  the  vultures,  ravens  and 
magpies  sufler  heavily  by  eating  the  remains  of  animals  that  have 
been  killed  in  this  way.  Indeed*  ^re'  it  not  for  some  such  means 
of  defence  as  this,  the  sheep  raisers  of  Southern  California  and  New 
Mexico,  and  the  cattle  growers  of  Utah,  Montana  and  Wyoming 
would  be  quite  powerless  to  protect  their  herds  ft:om  the  attacks 
of  many  enemies  whkh  could  only  be  driven  off  by  a  large  force 
of  dogs  and  mounted  men.  As  it  is,  however,  each  shepherd  and 
herder  is  provided  as  a  matter  of  course  with  a  certain  amount  of 
strychnine,  and  all  dead  carcasses  are  poisoned,  so  that  before  long 
the  country  is  freed  from  the  depredations  of  animals  injurious  to 
stock.  The  period  of  gestation  of  the  Cougar,  as  observed  in  the 
Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  is  ninety-seven  days. 
It  brings  forth  in  the  spring  from  two  to  four  young. 

Lynx  n^Mt.^'RMf.    Bay  Lynx,  Wfldcat,  Catamonnt,  eC& 

The  Bay  Lynx  is  another  species  of  wide  range,  inhabiting  the 
whole  territory  of  the  United  States  and  extending  into  the  British 
Possessions  on  the  north,  and  Mexico  on  the  south.  It  is  a  small 
animal,  measuring  from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail  only  about 
thirty-five  inches,  of  which  this  latter  organ  occupies  but  five.  In 
color  it  somewhat  resembles  the  Cougar,  but  the  brown  is  more 
nearly  a  red  as  is  indicated  by  the  name  Bay.  The  tail  is  black  at 
the  tip  as  are  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  ears.  The  color  of  the  un- 
der parts  is  white  with  some  black  spots. 

The  Bay  Lynx  is  a  timid  animal,  preying  chiefly  upon  grouse, 
hare,  and  still  smaller  birds  and  mammals.  It  scarcely  deserves 
mention  as  a  game  animal.  Its  young,  usually  three  in  number, 
are  produced  in  April  or  May  according  to  the  latitude  which  the 
animal  inhabits.  They  are  said  to  be  from  the  flrst  utterly  wild 
and  untamable.  Variety  macu/atus,  Aud.  and  Bach.,  is  found  in 
Texas,  and  ymtiy  fasctaius,  Raf.,  in  Washington  Territory  and  the 
extreme  Northwest  generally. 

Ljmx  cmumdfmtit^—RMiL    CumuIa  Lynx,  Catamount,  Loup  Geirer,  LadfiM. 

The  Canada  Lynx  is  a  more  northern  species  than  either  of  the 
preceding,  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast  scarcely  enters  the  United 
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States.  On  the  Mackenzie  River  it  is  found  as  for  north  as  latitude 
66' and  it  inhabits  the  mountains  of  Western  Anierica;  it  occurs 
at  least  as  far  south  as  Fort  Tejon,  CaHfomia,  where  specimens 
have  been  taken.  Like  many  other  truly  northern  *  species,  it  is 
found  much  farther  south  among  the  high  mountains  of  the  West, 
than  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  continent.  The  Canada  Lynx  is 
about  forty  inches  in  total  length.  The  tail  is  very  short  and 
stumpy.  The  animal  is  wholly  of  a  pale  grey  color  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  tip  of  the  tail  and  the  extremities  of  the  ears,  which  are 
black.  The  feet  are  enormous  and  are  densely  furred.  Alto- 
gether the  animal  presents  a  very  savage  appearance,  biit  it  is 
really  very  timid,  and  will  always  avoid  an  encounter  even  with  a 
small  dog.  In  its  habits  it  resembles  closely  the  Bay  Lynx.  The 
Canada  Lynx  brings  forth  two  or  three  young  in  the  spring.  It 
breeds  but  once  a  year. 

The  three  species  referred  to  above  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
game  animals.  They  nowhere  exist  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make 
it  worth  while  to  hunt  them  systematically,  and  almost  all  that  are 
taken,  are  secured  by  means  of  traps  or.  poison.  Occasionally,  it 
is  true,  the  hunter  may  happen  on  one  when  seeking  for  game,  or 
the  angler  while  foUowii^^  a  stream  may  start  one  from  the  brush 
or  from  a  tree  whkh  overhangs  the  brook,  but  in  such  cases  they 
are  gone  almost  as  soon  as  seen,  and  rarely  give  one  time  to  shoot 
at  them.  Those  that  are  killed  with  firearms  are  generally  treed  by 
dogs  which  are  hunting  bears,  coons,  or  foxes,  and  are  shot  by 
the  hunters  who  are  following  the  dog^.  There  is  no  danger  in 
any  of  these  animals  unless  wounded  or  cornered ;  an  enraged  cat, 
however,  is  by  no  means  a  contemptible  antagonist,  and  the  hunter 
should  keep  clear  of  its  claws.  Instances  are  on  record  of  the 
death  oi  more  than  one  man  who  has  put  himself  in  the  way  of 
a  wild  cat,  and  of  course  the  panther  is  more  dangerous  by  as 
much  as  he  is  kuqger. 


WOLVES. 

Ctutis  Ai/M.— Linn.    (?  var.)  Grey,  Timber,  or  Buffalo  Woll 
Cmnis  lalrmu.^-Saiy,    Pnurle  Wolf,  Coyote 

WE  have  always  been  taught  to  regard  the  Wolf  as  the  type 
of  all  detestable  qualities,  but  he  has  also  been  invested 
in  romance  and  tradition  with  a  courage  and  ferocity  which  is  very 
foreign  to  his  nature.  He  is  in  fact,  the  most  cowardly  of  all  our 
animals,  possessing  some  of  the  intelligence  of  the  dog,  but  none 
of  the  higher  instincts  which  long  association  with  man  has  worked 
into  the  being  of  the  latter.  The  wolves  unless  pressed  ^erribly  by 
hunger  will  never  attack  any  animal  larger  than  themselves,  and 
then  only  in  packs.  A  cur  dog,  as  a  rule,  can  drive  the  largest 
wolf  on  the  plains.  Lean,  gaunt  and  hungry  looking,  they  are 
the  essence  of  meanness,  and  treachery  personified.  The  two 
common  species  of  the  plains  are  the  Grey  or  Buflalo  Wolf,  Cants 
lupus,  and  the  ever  present  Coyote  or  Prairie  Wolf,  Cams  latrans, 
who  makes  night  so  hideous  on  the  plains  to  novices  unused  to 
his  unearthly  serenade.  The  Buffalo  Wolf  is  almost  a?  tall  as  a 
greyhound,  and  is  proportioned  about  like  a  setter  dog.  It  is  found 
of  all  colors,  from  jet  black  in  Florida  and  red  in  Texas  to  snow 
white  in  the  arctic  regions.  In  the  west  the  color  is  generally  grey 
or  grizzled  white,  sometimes  brindled.  The  ears  are  erect,  and  the 
tail,  long  and  well  haired,  is  generally  carried  straight  out  behind, 
but  when  the  animal  is  frightened  is  put  between  his  leg^  like  that 
of  the  dog  under  similar  circumstances.  The  Prairie  Wolf  is  in  size 
about  half  way  between  the  red  fox  and  Grey  Wolf.  Its  color  is 
similar  to  that  of  its  larger  relation  of  the  plains,  but  is  of  a  more 
yellowish  cast. 

The  larger  of  these  two  species  was  once  universally  distributed 
throughout  North  America,  but  is  now  confined  to  the  wildest  and 
least  settled  portions  of  the  countrv.    The  Prairie  Wolf  is  an  inhab- 
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Itant  of  the  plains  and  mountains  west  of  the  Missouri,  and  is  found 
from  the  British  Possessions  south  into  Mexico,  from  the  inhab- 
itants of  which  it  has  derived  its  common  name.  Coyote.    In  the 
southern  portion  of  its  range  it  is  a  miserable  cur  scarcely  larger 
than  the  common  fox.    These  two  species,  C.  lupus  and  C.  latrans^ 
are  plenty  generally  throughout  the  west  and  the  southwest,  but 
are  most  numerous  in  a  buffalo  country.    They  subsist  on  any 
refuse  they  can  pick  up,  and  are  always  found  on  the  outskirts 
of  settlements  or  forts  slinking  here  and  there,  eking  out  what  sub- 
sistence they  may  by  snatching  any  stray  morsels  of  food  that  come 
in  their  way.    A  band  of  wolves  will  follow  a  party  of  hunters,  and 
at  any  time  half  an  hour  after  breaking  camp  in  the  morning,  the 
scavengers  may  be  seen  prowling  around  the  still  smoking  fires,  and 
quarrelling  over  the  debris  of  the  morning  meal.   Very  young  buffalo 
calves,  and  decrepid  bulls  or  badly  wounded  animals  are  attacked 
by  these  creatures  in  packs  and  torn  to  pieces.    They  will  follow 
a  wounded  bison  for  miles,  waiting  and  watching  for  the  animal  to 
lie  down,  when  they  will  assail  it  from  all  quarters.    Wolves  breed 
freely  with  th«  dog  and  in  any  Indian  camp  the  traveller  will  see 
dogs,  so  called,  that  cannot  be  distinguished  from  their  wild  cousins. 
The  young  are  brought  forth  in  May  and  number  from  five  to  nine. 
As  often  as  the  winter  season  sets  in  the  hunters  who  make  a 
business  of  it  start  out  on  a  wolfing  expedition.    The  stock  in  trade 
of  a  party  engaged  in  "  wolfing  "consists  in  flour,  bacon  and  strych- 
nine, the  first  two  articles  named  for  their  own  consumption,  the 
last  for  the  wolves.    The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  procure  a  bait. 
Generally  a  buffalo  is  used,  but  if  it  happens  to  be  out  of  a  buffalo 
range,  then  an  elk,  deer,  coon,  or  other  animal  is  made  to  answer 
the  purpose.    The  carcass  is  then  impregnated  with  the  poison 
and  placed  where  it  will  do  the  most  good.     Sometimes  as  high  as 
fifty  wolves  will  be  found  of  a  morning  scattered  about  at  intervals 
of  a  few  yards  from  the  carcass  that  they  ate  so  ravenously  of  the 
night  before. 

The  "  wolfers  "  proceed  to  gather  up  animals  slain,  carry  them 
to  camp,  fix  up  another  bait  if  necessary,  and  then  commences  the 
labor  of  skinning  and  stretching.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a 
party  of  three  men  to  come  down  in  the  spring  with  four  thousand 
pelts,  and  as  they  will  average  about  one  dollar  and  a  half  apiece 
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it  is  a  very  profitable  business,  if  you  are  only  successful  in  your 
"  catch." 

Wolfers  form  a  class  by  themselves  and  this  is  their  regular 
occupation  during  the  winter  season.  Spring  time  finds  them  in 
the  towns  where  in  a  week's  time  they  have  gambled  and  drunk 
away  all  their  earnings ;  they  then  disappear^  not  to  be  seen  again 
until  the  following  spring. 

Wolves  are  sometimes  hunted  on  horseback  with  hounds,  but 
the  speed  they  can  attain  when  well  scared  is  something  astonish- 
ing, and  they  can  easily  distance  any  ordinary  dogs.  The  method 
employed  is  to  have  among  the  pack,  one  or  more  greyhounds 
who  will  bring  the  wolf  to  bay  and  allow  the  other  dogs  to  come  up. 

Some  day  in  the  not  very  remote  future,  this  kind  of  sport  and 
coursing  hares  is  destined  to  become  popular  and  will  be  a  favorite 
amusement  among  the  sportsmen  of  the  West. 


FOXES. 

i^k^wmf^!mriM.r^rmT.  Pmuuy/vmm'ctu.    Cones.    Commoli  Red  PoE. 

yui/et  macreurms. — Baird.    Prairie  Fox. 

VmI^9«Ux,—And.  end  Bach.    Swift  Pox,  Kit  Fox. 

ymi/M  J^ffl^M.— Rich.    Arctic  Pox. 

UnejFpm  <itur^^^r£mtmiMt.^CoatB,    Grej  Pox,  VixginU  Pox« 

Ur^cjon  iMn'miis.—Baitd,    Little  Grey  Fox. 

OF  the  species  enumerated  above  it  is  necessary  to  speak  only 
of  the  Red  Fox  and  the  Grey.  The  others  mentioned  arc 
never  hunted  and  are  only  taken  by  means  of  traps  or  poison  ;  they 
do  not  therefore  come  within  the  scope  of  this  work. 

The  Red  Fox  is  too  well  known  to  require  description.  He 
differs  but  very  little  from  his  celebrated  English  relative  to  whose 
capture  so  much  time  is  devoted,  on  the  other  side  the  water,  and 
like  him  he  proves  a  terrible  pest  to  the  farmer.  There  are  several 
permanent  colors  of  this  species  analogous  to  the  different  colors 
in  our  squirrels,  young  of  very  different  appearance  being  found  in 
the  same  litter.  The  Cross  Fox  and  the  Silver-grey  are  the  best 
known  of  these  differently-colored  animals. 

The  Grey  Fox  is  a  more  southern  species  than  the  Red  and  is 
rarely  found  north  of  the  State  of  Maine.  Indeed  it  is  not  common 
anywhere  in  New  England.  In  the  Southern  States,  however,  it 
wholly  replaces  the  Red  Fox  and  causes  quite  as  much  annoyance 
to  the  farmer  as  does  that  proverbial  animal.  The  Grey  Fox  is 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  Red  and  differs  from  him  in  being 
vrholly  dark  grey  "  mixed  hoary  and  black." 

The  Grey  Fox  differs  from  his  northern  cousin  in  being  able  to 
ch'm3  trees.  He  is  not  much  of  a  runner,  and  when  hard  pressed 
by  the  dog  will  often  ascend  the  trunk  of  a  leaning  tree  by  running 
op  it,  or  will  even  climb  an  erect  one,  grasping  the  trunk  in  his  arms 
as  would  a  bear.  Still  the  fox  is  not  at  home  among  the  branches, 
and  he  looks  and  no  doubt  feels  very  much  out  of  place  while  in 
this  predicament. 
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In  Ohio  and  in  others  of  the  Middle  States,  foxes  are  said  to  be 
hunted  as  follows ;  On  an  appointed  day  the  whole  population  ol 
the  neighborhood  turn  out  and  enclose  as  large  a  tract  of  country 
as  possible,  all  hands  leisurely  advancing  toward  some  point  near 
the  centre  of  the  circle  ;  as  they  advance  all  the  noise  possible  is 
made  that  the  game  may  be  driven  before  them.  When  the  circle 
is  quite  small  and  the  foxes  are  seen  running  about  looking  for  an 
opening  by  which  to  escape,  small  boys  are  turned  in  with  direc- 
tions to  catch  the  animals,  a  task  which  is  not  accomplished  with- 
out a  good  deal  of  exertion  and  perhaps  a  bite  or  two.  When  a 
fox  is  caught  it  is  sold  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  hunt. 

Fox  hunting  as  practiced  in  "  merrie  England  "  was  transported 
to  this  country  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
In  the  mother  country  it  has  attained  a  most  important  position 
among  the  national  sports.  A  fox  hunt  there  is  one  of  the  great- 
est pleasures  accorded  to  the  titled  gentry,  and  the  scene  is  often 
graced  by  the  presence  of  some  fair  equestriennes  who  will  even 
take  part  in  the  chase.  Horses  are  bred  for  the  purpose  and  a  first- 
class  hunter  commands  a  large  price. 

Fox  hunting  iirst  came  generally  in  vogue  in  Great  Britain  some 
two  hundred  years  ago,  and  was  introduced  into  Virginia  perhaps 
a  hundred  years  later.  The  old  custom  has  been  sustained  with 
difficulty  through  many  vicissitudes  up  to  the  present  day. 

The  topography  of  our  southern  country,  however,  prevents  the 
use  there  of  the  orthodox  English  fox  hound,  since  the  heavy  tim- 
ber lands  and  high  fences  would  effectually  prevent  keeping  a  pack 
of  these  dogs  in  view.  We  need  a  slower  hound,  and  this  the  F. 
F.  V.'s,  fond  of  this  branch  of  sport,  have  procured  by  crossbreed- 
ing with  the  old  English  hunting  stock.  Fox  hunting  thus  prac- 
ticed has  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  South,  particularly 
Virginia.  Many  planters  of  leisure  and  means  were  accustomed, 
avant  la  guerre,  to  keep  a  number  of  hounds  for  no  other  purpose, 
and  with  the  best  riders  of  the  neighboring  county  periodically  held 
their  "  meets,"  when  with  horn,  whipper-in  and  all  other  accom- 
paniments, according  to  true  English  fox  hunting  rules,  they  would 
proceed  to  start  Reynard  and  follow  him  to  the  death.  Since  the 
war,  however,  the  demoralized  condition  of  many  sections  of  the 
South,  and  the  greatly  impaired  fortunes  of  the  former  participants 
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In  this  manly  sport,  have  combined  to  render  fox  hunting  well  nigh 
impossible,  and  until  horseback  riding  attains  in  both  North  and 
South  a  more  national  character,  there  is  but  little  hope  of  resus- 
citating this  delightful  sport.  The  fox  pursued  in  the  South  is  the 
Grey  Fox,  Uracyon  cin€reo-argefUaius  ;  he  is  in  part  replaced  north 
of  Maryland  by  our  common  red  fox,  Vulfies  vulgaris,  and  in  the 
west  by  the  Swift  Fox,  Vuipesveiox,  and  other  species.  With  us  of 
the  North,  foxing  is  by  some  followed  during  the  late  fall  and  win- 
ter, for  the  skins  of  the  animal,  which  bring  a  fair  price  in  market. 
The  hunters  stand  near  the  runways  while  the  hounds  start  the 
fox.  The  latter  traverses  the  country  by  regular  paths  and  some 
one  of  the  hunters,  if  careful,  is  generally  successful  in  bagging 
Reynard. 

Foxes  live  in  holes  of  their  own  making,  generally  in  the  loamy 
soil  of  a  side  hill,  and  the  she-fox  bears  four  or  five  cubs  at  a  litter. 
When  a  fox-hole  is  discovered  by  the  farmers  they  assemble  and 
proceed  to  dig  out  the  inmates  who  have  lately,  very  likely,  been 
making  havoc  among  their  hen-roosts.  An  amusing  incident  which 
came  under  our  immediate  observation  a  few  years  ago  will  bear 
relatinfi:.  A  farmer  discovered  the  lair  of  an  old  dog  fox  by  means 
of  his  hound  who  trailed  the  animal  to  his  hole.  This  fox  had  been 
making  large  and  nightly  inroads  into  the  poultry  ranks  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  had  acquired  great  and  unenviable  notoriety  on 
that  account.  The  farmer  and  two  companions,  armed  with  spades 
and  hoes,  and  accompanied  by  the  faithful  hound,  started  to  **  dig 
out  the  varmint.*'  The  hole  was  situated  on  the  sandy  slope  of  a 
bill,  and  after  a  laborious  and  continued  digging  of  four  hours,  Rey- 
nard was  unearthed  and  he  and  *'  Bep"  were  soon  engaged  in  deadly 
strife.  The  excitement  had  waxed  hot,  and  dog,  men  and  fox  were 
all  struggling  in  a  promiscuous  mel6e.  Soon  a  burly  farmer  watch- 
ing his  chance  strikes  wildly  with  his  hoe-handle  for  Reynard's 
head,  which  is  scarcely  distinguishable  in  the  maze  of  legs  and 
bodies.  The  blow  descends,  but  alas  !  a  sudden  movement  of  the 
hairy  mass  brings  the  fierce  stroke  upon  the  faithful  dog,  who  with 
a  wild  howl  relaxes  his  grasp  and  rolls  with  bruised  and  bleeding 
head,  faint  and  powerless  on  the  hillside. 

Reynard  takes  advantage  of  the  turn  affairs  have  assumed,  and 
before  the  gun,  which  had  been  laid  aside  on  the  grass  some  hours 
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before,  can  be  reached  he  disappears  over  the  crest  of  the  hill.  An 
old  she-fox  with  young,  to  supply  them  with  food,  will  soon  deplete 
the  hen-roost  and  destroy  both  old  and  great  numbers  of  very  young 
chickens.  Foxes  generally  travel  by  night.  As  before  mentioned 
they  follow  regular  runs,  but  are  exceedingly  shy  of  any  invention 
for  their  capture,  and  the  use  of  traps  is  almost  futile.  When  occa- 
sionally they  do  "  put  their  foot  in  it "  they  will  gnaw  the  captured 
pedal  extremity  entirely  through  and  escape,  leaving  this  member 
as  a  memento.  In  this  respect  they  fully  support  their  ancient  repu- 
tation for  cunning.  They  will  use  most  adroit  tactics  in  throwing 
dog^  off  their  scent  when  hotly  pursued.  The  western  species  is 
not  hunted  in  any  manner. 

Their  flesh  is  probably  as  good  food  as  dog-meat,  but  is  not  gen- 
erally classed  by  epicures  as  among  the  good  things  of  this  earth. 
Their  food  consists,  besides  chickens,  of  geese,  ducks  and  young 
turkeys,  also  grouse  and  quail  when  they  can  be  procured  without 
a  great  outlay  of  labor ;  but  the  farmyard  generally  furnishes  a  cheap 
and  staple  diet  to  Reynard. 

In  closing  we  add  a  fervent  hope  that  the  "  Yoicks  "  and  "  TaK 
ly  ho "  will  soon  again  be  heard  throughout  the  South,  and  the 
echoes  be  borne  afar  and  taken  up  by  the  Northern  sportsmen  who 
still  love  the  exciting  chase  and  chivalric  deeds,  concomitants  of 
an  old-fashioned  fox  hunt. 


GRIZZLY  BEAR. 


IfiFMtf  AtffWMOSr.— Ord* 


THE  well-known  Grizzly  inhabits  the  Western  portions  of  the 
continent,  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  coast,  but 
is  found  most  abundantly  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra 
Nevadas.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  genus  found  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States,  sometimes  weighing  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two 
thousand  pounds,  and  its  ferocity  makes  it  by  far  the  most  danger- 
ous antagonist  that  the  hunter  will  meet. 

A  technical  description  of  it  would  be  about  the  following: — 
Size  very  large  ;  tail  shorter  than  ears  ;  hair  coarse,  darkest  near 
base,  with  light  tips ;  an  erect  mane  between  shoulders ;  feet  large, 
fore  claws  double  the  length  ot  the  hinder ;  a  dark  dorsal  stripe 
from  occiput  to  tail,  a  lateral  one  on  each  side  along  the  flanks, 
nearly  concealed  by  the  light  tips  of  the  hair ;  intervals  between 
the  stripes  lighter ;  hairs  on  body  brownish  yellow,  or  hoary  at 
tips;  parts  around  ears  dusky;  legs  approaching  black;  muzzle 
pale.  There  are  some  which  differ  in  color  from  the  description 
given,  but  all  belong  to  the  same  species.  This  bear  is  found  ex 
tensively  in  California  along  the  foothills  of  the  Coast  and  Cascade 
Ranges,  wherever  oaks  and  manzanita  are  found,  for  a  great  por- 
tion of  their  food  consists  of  acorns  and  the  berries  of  the  latter. 
The  manzanita,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  flora  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
derives  its  botanical  name  {Arctostaphylus  glauca)  from  its  associa- 
tion with  this  animal,  arktos  signifying  bear  in  Greek.  To  procure 
the  fruit  of  this  shrub  bruin  will  travel  far  and  face  many  dangers. 
The  Grizzly  Bear  brings  forth  from  one  to  three  cubs  about  the 
middle  of  January.  At  birth  the  young  are  said  to  be  very  small, 
scarcely  larger  than  puppies.  They  grow  rapidly,  however,  but 
remain  with  the  mother  all  through  the  summer.  It  is  even  said 
that  they  associate  with  the  dam  until  she  is  just  about  to  bring 
forth  again. 
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In  Oi'egon  and  California  this  Bear  is  said  to  be  found  as  far 
north  as  the  parallel  of  forty  degrees,  but  to  be  scarce  or  not  at 
all  known  beyond  forty-two  degrees.  Its  principal  habitat  in  Ore- 
gon is  in  the  Klamath  Basin,  in  which  are  situated  the  now  famous 
lava  beds.  It  is  but  little  hunted,  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  popu- 
lation there  and  the  danger  of  the  amusement.  The  last  attempt 
at  a  chase  resulted  disastrously  to  one  of  the  parties,  the  Grizzly 
having  overtaken  and  killed  him  with  one  powerful  stroke. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  the  hunting  of  the  Grizzly  is  generally  con- 
ducted, where  the  nature  of  the  ground  will  permit,  on  horseback. 
A  pack  of  mongrel  dogs  trained  for  the  purpose,  are  sent  through 
the  jungle  or  thickets  where  the  bears  are  supposed  to  be  feeding. 
They  soon  strike  the  trail  and  following  it,  drive  him  into  open 
ground,  when  the  nearest  hunter  gives  the  signal  to  the  others  of 
the  party,  who  soon  come  up,  and  a  general  fusillade  is  opened  and 
continued  until  bruin  is  killed  or  disabled.  The  chase  is  attended, 
if  the  animal  be  the  dreaded  Grizzly,  with  considerable  excitement, 
and  no  little  danger,  for  "  Ephraim  "  is  very  nimble  and  active  when 
aroused,  and  it  takes  a  mustang  of  some  speed  and  a  rider  of  skill 
to  evade  his  onward  rushes.  A  horse  unaccustomed  to  the  sight 
of  a  bear  will  become  unruly,  and  throw  a  poor  horseman,  who  is 
then  at  the  mercy  of  the  monster.  The  Grizzly  can  easily  overtake 
a  man  on  foot,  but  as  it  is,  unlike  the  other  varieties,  unable  to 
climb  trees,  safety  is  often  sought  among  the  branches.  Even 
then,  however,  the  pursuer  keeps  the  pursued  in  a  state  of  siege 
until  night,  or  the  timely  arrival  of  his  comrades  relieves  him  from 
his  uncomfortable  and  hazardous  position. 

Greasers,  Western  vernacular  for  Mexicans,  when  they  can  find 
a  Grizzly  feeding  on  open  ground,  will  sometimes  capture  him  with 
their  rtaias,  one  horseman  holding  him  by  the  head  or  a  fore-leg, 
while  another  attends  to  his  hind-legs.  While  stretched  in  this 
way  he  can  easily  be  bound  by  others  of  the  party,  and  is  carried  in 
triumph  to  the  village,  there  to  be  pitted,  at  the  n^y^i  fiesta,  against 
some  savage  young  bull.  The  operation,  however,  is  not  always  so 
successful,  and  sometimes  the  bear  gets  off  with  half-a-dozen  ropes 
trailing  behind  him. 

We  have  met  several  of  these  animals  throughout  the  Western 
States  and  Territories  in  a  semi-domesticated  state,  but  in  no  place 
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did  we  see  them  so  gentle  as  to  bear  too  much  familiarity.  When 
the  male  and  female  are  caged  together  they  are  incessantly  quarrel- 
ling, especially  at  feeding  time.  Gallantry  seems  to  be  unknown 
to  the  burly  male  at  such  times,  for  he  will  attack  his  companion 
in  the  most  vicious  manner  to  recover  even  the  smallest  morsel  of 
food.  There  is  a  rude  but  significant  word  in  the  Saxon  to  express 
the  highest  type  of  selfishness,  namely,  "  hoggishness,"  yet  beansh- 
ness  would  be  more  literally  correct,  for  the  Suida  are  generous  in 
comparison  to  the  monarch  of  this  continent.  . 

Bears  are,  in  our  estimation,  contemptible  creatures,  not  fit  for 
food.  Their  diet  is  too  varied.  In  the  spring  they  dig  up  ants' 
nests  and  devour  the  eggs  and  inmates,  catch  frogs,  and  eat  with 
relish  any  carrion  that  can  be  picked  up.  The  summer  is  devoted 
to  the  untiring  pursuit  of  mice  and  beetles,  and  a  huge  creature 
weighing  a  thousand  pounds  gives  his  whole  time  and  energies  to 
the  capture  of  such  game  as  this.  When  the  berries  and  nuts  are 
ripe  the  bear's  food  is  delicate  enough ;  but,  although  we  have  occa- 
sk>naDy  been  obliged  to  eat  bear  meat  or  go  hungry,  we  would 
vastly  prefer  gtxxl  tough  government  mule. 


BLACK,  BROWN,  OR  CINNAMON  BEAR. 

Urtns  ««Mr/(Minw.— Pallas,    {f  Tar.  eitm*tm9ium). 


ONLY  two  species  of  the  genus  Ursus  are  foun,d  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States.  These  are  the  Grizzly,  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  of  its  family,  and  the  Black  Bear,  froai 
which  the  Cinnamon  Bear  of  authors  is  by  some  held  to  be  dis- 
tinct. Old  hunters  however  say  that  they  have  found  both  Brown 
and  Cinnamon  cubs  in  the  same  litter  with  Black  ones,  and  no 
distinctions  except  color  seem  to  have  been  established  between 
the  Black  and  Cinnamon  Bears.  We  notice  an  analogous  occur-' 
rence  among  the  squirrel-tribe,  the  grey  and  black  having  been 
proved  to  be  identical.  The  question  however  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed here ;  an  able  authority  will  soon  give  an  opinion  on  the 
subject,  and  we  await  his  dictum. 

The  Black  Bear  is  peculiar  to  no  particular  section  of  North 
America  but  is  found  from  Maine  to  Texas,  from  Florida  to 
Washington  Territory.  It  is  least  abundant  or  perhaps  is  not 
found  at  all  on  the  high  dry  plains  of  the  far  west,  for  it  is  an  ani- 
mal of  the  woods  and  swamps,  while  its  cousin  the  Grizzly  prefers 
the  steep  mountain  side  with  its  covering  of  rocks  and  "  down 
timber,"  or  wanders  through  the  plains  and  open  river  valleys  in 
his  search  for  roots,  mice  and  beetles.  Nowhere  is  the  former 
more  abundant  than  in  the  dense  swamps  of  the  Southern  States, 
and  it  seems  to  know  right  well  that  among  these  tangled  cane- 
brakes  it  will  find  safety  from  pursuit  as  well  as  abundance  o! 
food.  The  Black  Bear  is  but  little  more  than  one-quarter  the  size 
of  an  adult  Grizzly,  and,  as  his  name  implies,  is  throughout  of  a 
shining  black  color.  The  muzzle,  however,  is  usually  tan  color 
and  sometimes  specimens  are  killed  which  have  a  white  mark  on 
the  throat.  The  so-called  Cinnamon  Bear  varies  in  color  from  a 
deep  rich  brown  to  a  light  yellow  and  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
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mountain  regions  of  -the  West ;  a  yeUow  bear  from  the  Garolina3 
IS  hwevcr  mentioned  by  som^  authors,  and  may  be  referred  to 

this  variety. 

This  species,  like  the  Grizzly,  is  truly  omnivorous  and  every 
eatable  thing  that  comes  within  reach  is  eagerly  devoured.    In 
severe  winters  in  the  Southern  States  the  Bears  are  sometimes  quite 
troublesome  to  the  farmers,  devouring  large  numbers  of  sheep  and 
hogs,  and  occasionally  making  off  with  a  calf.    Such  depredations, 
however,  are  quite  unusual,  and  Bruin  is  usually  well  contented  if 
he  can  be  allowed  in  peace  to  gather  mast,  to  catch  frogs  in  the 
hrooks,  and  to  tear  up  rotten  logs  and  prey  upon  the  a|its  and 
beetles  which  he  may  find  in  them.     It  is  in  fall  that  these  animals 
live  in  clover,  so  to  speak.     When  the  nuts  and  berries  are  ripe 
and  the  bees  are  putting  up  the  last  of  their  honey,  and  the  com 
B  in  the  milk  tender  and  delicious,  and  the  wild  fruits,  grapes  and 
persimmons  and  pawpaws  are  ripe,  then  truly  does  the  Black  Bear 
laugh  and  grow  fat,  so   fat  indeed  that  he  can  scarcely   run. 
Then,  too,  does  the  hunter  collect  his  dogs,  and  summoning  his 
neighbors,  a  jolly  party  proceed  to  the  vicinity  of  the  swamp  which 
^bors  the  Bear.    The  dogs  are  sent  in  and  their  cry  soon  notifies 
^  horsemen  of  the  direction  which  the  game  is  Uking.    All 
^ds  follow  as  fast  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  will  permit,  and 
before  long  the  barking  of  the  dogs  conveys  the  information  that 
the  Bear  has  sought  safety  among  the  branches  of  a  tree.    On  the 
*>^val  of  the  hunters  the  tree  is  wther  cut  down  so  that  the  bear 
^  dogs  may  fight  it  out  on  the  ground,  or.  as  is  most  frequently 
*e  case,  a  rifle  ball  terminates  the  sport  as  far  as  this  particular 

^al  is  concerned. 

The  Black  Bear  is  shy  and  timid,  and  avoids  a  rencontre  with 
•nan  if  possible.     When  brought  to  bay,  however,  he  will  make  a 
*ov  of  fight,  and  if  wounded  may  be  dangerous.    As  a  rule. 
however,  the  chase  of  the  Black  Bear  is  devoid  of  excitement  and 
iUraciivi  danecr  and  it  is  little  hunted  except  as  mentioned  above 
^  the  South.     The  man  who  has  killed  his  Grizzly  has  accom- 
Pushed  a  feat  of  no    small  magnitude  and  may  justly  feel  proud 
^  his  prowess ;     but    tHe    Black   Bear  is  very  much  smaller 

The  Black  Bear  produces  in  eariy  spring  two  or  three  cub. 
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she  cares  for  with  the  greatest  afiectkxn,  and  in  defence  of 
which  she  will  sometimes  ercn  ^ht. 

In  some  localities  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Sierra  Ne\'adas 
these  animals  are  enonnoosly  abundant.  In  the  berry  season 
their  presence  can  be  detected  almost  every  where  in  the  forests 
by  the  number  of  berries  which  they  have  stripped  off  the  bushes, 
and  the  torn  condition  of  the  soQ  in  many  places  where  they  have 
been  digging  for  roots.  In  the  summer  this  animal  is  also  a 
frequenter  of  thickets  where  a  species  of  buckthorn  grows,  as  it 
devours  the  fruit  of  this  tree  with  great  avidity^  though  to  ikit.  genus 
hotmo  the  fruit  proves  a  most  violoit  cathartic  The  animal  is  but 
Uttle  hunted,  notwithstanding  its  numerical  strength,  owing  un- 
doubtedly to  the  cheapness  of  its  fiir,  or  else  to  the  difficulty  of 
finding  its  domidl  during  the  season  of  hibemation,^when  its 
wardrobe  is  in  the  best  condition  for  mercantile  purposes. 

In  the  Adirondacks  and  the  woods  of  Maine,  the  Black  Bear 
is  abundant,  and  we  have  often  tracked  them  to  their  nooning 
places  and  jumped  than  out  of  warm  sunny  spots  by  the  side  of 
old  k)gs  where  th^  were  taking  their  siesta.  The  most  agreeable 
way  of  hunting  this  species  is,  however,  that  first  mentioned,  and 
it  is  also  bf  £u-  the  most  successfuL  Black  Bears  are  trapped  in 
laige  numbers  for  their  hides  and  are  in  some  localities  taken  with 
set-gons  which  they  discharge  in  their  efforts  to  secure  the  bait. 


POLAR  OR  WHITE  BEAR. 


THE  Polar  Bear  inhabits  the  extreme  northern  portions  of 
both  continents.  In  size  it  almost  equals  the  Grizzly  bear, 
attaining  a  weight  of  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 
It  differs  in  many  respects  from  other  bears,  and  some  naturalists 
have  r^;arded  these  differences  as  of  generic  value,  and  have 
formed  for  it  the  genus  Thalauarctus,  A  discussion  of  the  points 
in  which  it  is  unlike  its  relatives,  has  however,  no  place  in  this 
work,  and  we  prefer  to  retain  for  it,  for  the  present  at  least,  its 
Linnean  name. 

The  head  of  the  Polar  Bear  is  flattened,  the  profile  being  almost 
a  straight  line.  The  neck  is  twice  as  long  and  thicker  than  the 
head ;  the  contour  of  the  body  is  elongated,  the  paws  are  of  huge 
proportions,  and  thickly  covered  an  the  under  side  with  coarse 
hair,  doubtless  to  keep  them  from  slipping  on  the  ice ;  and  the 
toes  are  armed  with  formidable  claws.  The  hair  all  over  the  body 
is  of  a  uniform  yellowish  white  or  straw  color,  while  the  eyes,  nose, 
and  claws  are  jet  black.  The  mouth  is  somewhat  small,  armed 
with  large,  strong  teeth,  which  seem  well  calculated  to  catch,  cut 
and  tear  tough  seal  meat,  the  White  Bear's  natural  food. 

The  Polar  Bear  has  been  found  in  the  highest  northern  lati- 
tudes ever  reached  by  navigators.  It  exists  on  all  Asiatic  coasts 
of  the  frozen  ocean  from  the  mouth  of  the  Obi  eastward,  and 
much  abounds  in  Nova  Zembla  and  Spitzbei^n,  though  it  has  not 
been  observed  on  any  of  the  islands  of  Behring's  Strait ;  yet  it  is 
found  in  Greenland  and  Labrador,  as  well  as  along  the  coasts  of 
Baffin's  and  Hudson  Bay. 

In  confinement  the  Polar  Bear  is  savage  and  irritable,  and  vis- 
itors at  menageries  are  generally  impressed  by  the  morose  and 
unsociable  temper  of  these  animals.  They  never  play  together, 
but  are  continually  quarrelling  and  fighting,  and  it  is  but  a  short 
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time  since  one  of  a  pair  in  the  Zodlogical  Gardens  at  Cologne  kiUed 
his  mate  after  a  savage  combat  which  lasted  for  a  long  time. 

The  young  of  this  species,  generally  two  in  number,  are  brought 
forth  in  December  while  the  mother  is  snugly  ensconced  in  some 
crevice  in  the  rocks  beneath  a  warm  blanket  of  snow.  The  female 
displays  the  most  devoted  attachment  for  her  young,  and  will 
suffer  herself  to  be  killed  in  their  defence.  In  confinement,  how- 
ever, the  mother  usually  devoars  her  cubs  shortly  after  birth,  so 
that  in  London  at  the  Zodlogical  Gardens  the  young  are  removed 
immediately  after  birth  and  are  given  to  a  bitch  to  rear. 

The  White  Bear  is  wholly  carnivorous  in  his  diet,  and  preys 
upon  seals,  fish,  the  carcasses  of  whales,  and  sometimes  even  upon 
the  huge  walrus.  As  might  be  inferred  firom  his  habitat,  he  is 
not  a  tree  climber.  In  the  water,  however,  he  is  at  home,  almost 
as  much  so  as  the  seal.  White  Bears  have  been  killed  on  the 
ocean  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  land,  and  that  too  at  a  time  when 
there  was  no  floating  ice  upon  which  they  could  rest  themselves. 
The  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which  these  animals 
capture  seals  is  g^ven  by  Capt.  Lynn : — 

"  The  Bear,  on  seeing  his  intended  prey,  gets  quietly  into  the 
water,  and  swims  to  leeward  of  him,  from  whence,  by  frequent 
short  dives,  he  silently  makes  his  approaches,  and  so  arranges  his 
distances  that  at  the  last  dive  he  comes  to  the  spot  where  the  seal 
is  lying.  If  the  poor  animal  attempts  to  escape  by  rolling  into  the 
water,  he  falls  into  the  bear's  clutches ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  lies 
still,  his  destroyer  makes  a  powerful  spring,  kills  him  on  the  ice, 
and  devours  him  at  leisure."  During  the  summer  these  bears 
spend  much  of  their  time  on  the  ice-floes,  swimming  from  one  to 
another ;  they  lodge  in  the  large  crevices ;  and  in  winter,  when  it 
is  always  night,  when  the  ice-floe  is  a^  stable  as  land,  they  bed 
themselves  deep  in  the  snow,  and  remain  in  a  state  of  torpidity 
until  the  welcome  sun  returns  to  gladden  the  scene. 

The  great  size  and  strength  and  the  ferocity  of  the  Polar  Bear 
have  furnished  themes  upon  which  many  a  writer  has  dilated  at 
length,  and  all  accounts  of  Arctic  exploration  contain  narratives 
bearing  on  the  habits  of  this  species.    From  a  great  mass  of  mate« 
rial  the  following  anecdote  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Lamont,  is  selected. 

"  The  bear  was  surprised  on  the  shore,  where  the  soft  mud 
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was  intersected  by  numerous  little  channels  and  much  rough  ice 
left  aground   by  the  tide.    This  seemed  to  embarrass  her  very 
much,  as  the  cubs  could  not  jump  over  the  channels.    The  old 
bear  became  very  anxious  and  uneasy  at  our  approach ;  but  she 
showed  great  patience  and  forbearance  with  her  cubs,  always 
waiting,  after  she  had  jumped  over  a  channel,  until  they  swam 
across,  and  affectionately  assisting  them  to  scramble  up  the  steep 
sides  of  the  rocky  places.    Nevertheless,  the  mixture  of  sticky  mud 
with  rough  ice  and  half-frozen  water  soon  reduced  the  unhappy 
cubs  to  a  pitiable  state  of  distress,  and  we  heard  them  growling 
plaintively,  as  if  they  were  upbraiding  their  mother  for  dragging 
them  through  such  a  disagreeable  place.    The  delay  was  fatal  to 
the  old  t>ear.    After  she  was  dispatched,  and  the  cubs,  which  were 
about  the  size  of  colly  dogs,  bound  together  by  a  cord,  they  began 
a  furious  combat  with  one  another,  and  rolled  about  in  the  mud, 
iMting,  struggling,  and  roaring  until  quite  exhausted.    Here  I  am 
Sony  to  have  to  record  the  most  horrid  case  of  filial  ingratitude 
that  ever  fell  under  my  t>bservation.    Without  doubt  the  mother 
had  sacrificed  her  life  for  her  cubs.    She  could  have  escaped  with- 
out difficulty  if  she  had  not  9a  magnanimously  remained  to  help 
them.    When,  however,  we. proceeded  to  open  the  carcass  of  the 
old  bear  for  the  purpose  oC  skinning  her,  the  two  young  demons  oi 
cubs,  having  by  this  time  settled  their  differences  with  each  other, 
began  to  devour  their  unfortunate  and  too  devoted  parent,  and 
actually  made  a  hearty  meal  off  her.    When  ive  had  finished  skin- 
ning her,  the  cubs  sat  down  upon  the  skin,  and  resolutely  refused 
to  leave  it;  so  we  dragged  the  skin,  with  the  little  animals  upon 
it,  like  a  sledge,  to  the  boat.    After  another  tussle  with  them,  in 
the  course  of  which  they  severely  bit  and  scratched  some  of  the 
men,  we  got  them  tied  down  under  the  thwarts  of  the  boat,  and 
coaveyed  them  on  board  the  sloop." 


RACCOON. 


THE  Raccoon  is  one  of  the  most  generally  known  of  Amcri-^ 
can  Mammals,  and  is  of  frequent  occurrence  throughout  the 
United  States.  Its  total  length  is  about  three  feet,  of  which  the 
tail  occupies  one*third.  In  color  it  is  pale  grey,  somewhat  mottled 
with  dusky  clouding^.  The  face  is  lighter,  but  there  is  a  black 
patch  upon  the  cheeks  and  another  behind  the  ear.  The  tail  has 
five  well  marked  black  rings  and  a  black  tip,  the  interspaces 
between  these  markings  being  pale  yellow. 

Although  as  an  article  of  food  there  is  great  diversity  of  opin- 
ion concerning  the  merits  of  the  Raccoon,  yet  he  is  hunted  consid- 
erably for  the  sport  alone,  and  some,  not  above  it,  enjoy  also  the 
pleasure  of  a  palatable  coon  stew.  Unlike  the  foxes,  the  raccoon 
is  at  home  in  a  tree,  although  not  possessing  the  agility  of  a 
squirrel.  In  fact  this  b  the  usual  refuge  he  seeks  when  danger  is 
near,  and  not  being  very  swift  of  foot,  it  is  well  they  possess  this 
climbing  ability.  Their  abode  is  generally  in  a  hollow  tree,  oak  or 
chestnut,  and  when  the  juvenile  farmer's  son  comes  across  a  coof^ 
tree,  he  is  not  long  in  making  known  his  discovery  to  friends  and 
neighbors,  who  forthwith  assemble  at  the  spot,  and  proceed  to  fell 
the  tree  containing  his  coonship.  At  this  juncture  the  coon  loses 
no  time  in  scrambling  out  of  his  ruined  home,  but  a  half  score  or 
more  of  mongrel  dogs,  of  terrier,  hound  and  bull  extraction,  soon 
accomplish  his  destruction.  But  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  he 
does  not  yield  up  his  life  gracefully  and  without  a  struggle,  for  he 
often  puts  many  of  his  assailants  hors  de  combat  for  many  a  day, 
his  jaws  being  strong  and  his  claws  sharp.  The  Raccoon  breeds 
in  a  hollow  tree,  and  the  young  are  generally  from  four  to  eight  in 
number,  pretty  little  creatures  at  first,  about  as  large  as  half-grown 
rats.    They  are  as  playful  as  kittens  and  may  be  raised  to  be 
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docile  and  tame,  but  their  nomadic  proclivities  are  so  strongly 
inbred  that  they  will,  unless  chained,  wander  off  to  the  woods  and 
not  return.  Coons  are  hunted  throughout  New  England  quite  ex- 
tensively and  also  down  south.  They  are  ranked  next  in  merit  to 
the  opossum  by  the  sable  autocrats,  who  take  great  delight  in  fol- 
lowing the  broad- footed  mammal.  When  the  late  September  days 
are  on  us  and  the  moon  is  at  its  fullest  quarter,  the  yellow  stalks 
with  their  milky  ears  of  com  still  standing — then  is  the  season  for 
the  hunters  to  assemble,  and  with  their  coon  dogs,  from  one  to 
three  in  number,  to  start  for  the  borders  of  swaraps  skirting  the 
corn-fields,  in  search  of  this  member  of  the  ring-tailed  family.  He 
is  emphatically  a  night  animal,  and  never  travels  by  day ;  some- 
times being  caught  at  morning  far  from  his  tree  and  being  unable 
to  return  thither  he  will  spend  the  hours  of  daylight  snugly  coiled 
up  among  the  thickest  foliage  of  some  lofty  tree-top. 

The  com  is  still  in  the  milk  and  in  a  condition  most  attractive 
to  the  Raccoon.  If  he  is  not  started  in  this  locality,  look  for  him 
along  the  banks  of  the  lily  pond  near  by.  He  is  exceedingly  fond 
of  the  bull  frogs  and  catfish  which  here  abound,  and  will  travel 
far  for  these  dainties.  As  soon  as  the  trail  is  stmck,  off  goes 
'*  Tige  "  or  "  Bose  "  and  the  only  thing  left  for  us  is  to  sit  and 
wait  for  the  signal.  The  Coon  is  somewhat  adroit  in  his  attempts 
to  baffle  the  dogs,  and  he  will  often  enter  a  brook  and  travel  for 
some  distance  in  the  water,  thus  puzzling  and  delaying  his  pur- 
suers not  a  little.  Soon  a  distant  barking  reaches  our  ears,  coming 
from  a  direction  quite  different  from  where  we  had  anticipated, 
showing  that  the  game  has  made  good  use  of  time  and  tactics, 
but  is  at  last  treed. 

After  a  tedious  tramp  o'er  hill  and  dale,  we  arrive  at  the  foot 
of  a  gigantic  pine,  among  the  topmost  branches  of  which  our 
quarry  is  concealed.  The  youngest  and  most  nimble  of  the  party 
is  appointed  to  swarm  up  the  tree  and  shake  off  our  victim.  As 
the  climber  nears  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  the  latter  retreats  to 
the  extremity  of  a  branch,  and  finally  in  desperation  springs  wildly 
outward  and  strikes  the  earth,  rebounding  to  his  feet  apparently 
unharmed.     Upon  him  then,  the  dogs  vent  their  rage. 

A  good  sized  coon  will  weigh  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds. 
Raccoons  are  frequently  caught  in  steel  traps,  and  exhibit  much 
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less  sly  cunning  than  the  fox  in  evading  the  gins  which  man  pre- 
pares for  their  capture.  They  will  eat  anything,  being  particularly 
fond  of  eggs,  meat  and  green  com,  frequently  holding  a  "  swany  " 
in  the  hen-house  and  cornfield  the  same  evening. 

Nocturnal  coon-hunts  frequently  result  disastrously  to  other 
animals ;  and  occasionally  a  party  of  hunters  will  return  with  a 
varied  bag,  without  coon  perhaps,  but  including  skunk>  wood- 
chuck,  cat,  etc.  Sometimes,  too,  the  dogs  will  go  off  on  a  fox 
trail,  and  in  that  case  may  not  be  seen  agaun  for  twenty-four  or 
thirty-six  hours. 


MUSK   OX. 

THE  Musk  Ox  is  confined  to  the  barren  grounds  of  America, 
north  of  the  sixty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude.  In  spring  it  wan- 
ders over  the  ice  as  far  as  Melville  Bay,  or  even  Smith's  Sound,  where 
a  number  of  its  bones  were  found  by  Dr.  Kane.  In  September 
it  withdraws  more  to  the  South,  and  spends  the  coldest  months 
on  the  verge  of  the  forest  r^on.  It  subsists  chiefly  on  lichens  and 
mosses.  It  runs  nimbly,  and  climbs  hills  and  rocks  with  ease. 
Its  fossil  remains,  or  those  of  a  very  similar  species,  have  been 
discovered  in  Siberia.  At  present  it  is  exclusively  confined  to  the 
New  World.  In  size  it  is  about  equal  to  a  two  year  old  cow, 
weighing  when  fat  from  six  to  seven  hundred  pounds.  The  horns 
are  very  broad  at  their  origin,  cover  the  whole  crown  of  the  head 
and  the  brow,  and  touch  each  other  for  their  whole  breadth  from 
before  backwards.  For  a  short  distance  from  the  base  they  grow 
directly  outward,  and  then  becoming  rounded  and  tapering,  curve 
downward  between  the  eyes  and  ears  until  they  reach  the  angle  of 
the  mouth,  when  they  turn  outward  and  upward  to  about  the  level 
of  the  eye.  The  horn  is  dull  white  and  rough  on  its  basal  half  but 
becomes  smooth  shining  and  black  toward  the  point.  The  general 
color  of  the  hair  is  dark  brown,  but  upon  the  neck  and  shoulders 
it  fades  to  a  grizzled  hue,  while  on  the  centre  of  the  back  is  a  patch 
of  soiled  white.  The  muzzle,  instead  of  being  naked  as  in  the 
genus  Bos,  is  covered  with  short  white  hair.  The  tail  is  but  a  few 
inches  in  length  and  is  completely  concealed  by  the  long  shaggy 
hair  covering  the  hips.  The  legs  are  clothed  with  a  coat  of  short 
brownish  white  hair,  and,  owing  to  the  great  length  of  the  coat  on 
the  throat,  chest,  sides  and  belly,  seem  very  short  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  animal.  There  is  an  abundance  of  fine  short  ash- 
colored  wool  beneath  the  hair  covering  the  body.    The  female 
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Musk  Ox  is  much  smaller  than  the  male  and  has  smaller  horns 
which  do  not  touch  at  their  bases. 

The  Musk  Ox  is  scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  a  game  animal,  its 
habitat  being  such  as  to  save  it  from  pursuit  by  those  who  hunt 
simply  for  pleasure.  It  furnishes  however  much  of  the  fresh  meat 
which  is  obtained  by  arctic  explorers,  and  is  hunted  as  well  by  the 
Esquimaux  and  the  Indians  of  the  far  North.  These  animals  are 
usually  killed  by  stalking  them  and  it  is  said  that  if  the  hunter  keeps 
himself  concealed  the  Musk  Oxen  will  not  run  but  will  permit  him 
to  shoot  until  all  are  killed  or  until  they  are  alarmed  by  the  sight 
or  smell  of  his  person.  The  bulls  are  somewhat  irritable,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  Esquimaux  take  advantage  of  this  disposition  "  for 
an  expert  hunter,  having  provoked  a  bull  to  attack  him,  wheels 
around  it  more  quickly  than  it  can  turn,  and  by  repeated  stabs  in 
the  belly,  puts  an  end  to  its  life." 

Remains  of  the  Musk  Ox  are  still  rare  in  collectiqns.  and  those 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  this  species  in  its  native 
haunts  should  not  fail  to  present  both  the  skin  and  skeleton  of  those 
which  they  may  kill,  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  our  institutions  of 
learning.  Owing  to  its  arctic  habitat  but  little  is  known  of  its  mode 
of  life,  and  a  careful  and  trustworthy  account  of  its  habits  and  pre- 
sent range  would  be  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowl* 
edge  of  North  American  mammals. 


BUFFALO. 

Bet  Amtrtcanms.—GmfAxa, 

SO  much  has  been  written  during  late  years  about  the  Buffalo, 
that  almost  every  one  is  familiar  with  its  history,  and  it  is 
well  that  it  is  so,  for  he  will  very  shortly  exist  only  in  the  annals  of 
the  past. 

The  American  Bison  is  known  by  but  one  name  throughout 
the  continent  of  America,  being  rarely  spoken  of  by  any  other 
appellation  than  that  of  the  Buffalo. 

Since  the  comparatively  recent  enormous  exodus  of  population 
from  the  eastern  portions  of  our  country,  and  influx  of  the  same 
into  the  formerly  sacred  and  forbidden  territories  of  the  red  man, 
the  natural  history  of  that  vast  territory  west  of  the  Missouri  has 
been  made  more  definite  and  clear,  and  its  resources  developed. 
In  the  acquisition  of  our  knowledge  of  the  former,  the  Buffalo 
has  played  the  most  important  part. 

Fossil  remains  of  a  Bison  of  prehistoric  times  have  been  found 
in  the  same  country  now  occupied  by  the  present  comparatively 
diminutive  species.  These  gigantic  animals  were  probably  six  to 
eight  times  the  size  of  our  present  species  and  must  have  been  fit 
contemporaries  of  the  Mastodon,  and  the  enormous  sloths  which 
in  Post-Pliocene  times  inhabited  our  continent.  The  prehistoric 
man,  to  hunt  an  animal  of  these  proportions,  should  have  been  as 
large  as  the  fabled  giants.  In  former  times  the  Bison  occupied 
the  major  part  of  the  North  American  continent ;  their  migrations 
extending  from  Mexico  on  the  South,  far  up  into  the  present  British 
Possessions,  and  their  eastern  and  western  limits  being  the  States 
of  California  and  Oregon,  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  respectively. 
But  our  authentic  history  of  the  animal  dates  back  only  to  the 
earlier  part  of  the  past  century  when  it  had  been  driven  west  of 
the  Mississippi.    The  range  of  the  Buffalo  in  1830,  had  been  nar- 
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rowed  to  the  following  boundaries :  the  plains  of  Texas  on  the 
south  to  beyond  the  British  line,  from  the  Missouri  and  upper 
Mississippi  on  the  east  to  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas 
on  the  west.  «i|^veiy  portion  of  this  immense  area  was  either  the 
fixed  home  of  the  Bison,  or  might  be  expected  to  have  each  year 
one  or  more  visits  from  the  migrating  tniUions. 

The  latest  determination  of  the  range  of  the  few  remaining 
Bison,  1876,  fixes  it  mainly  within  the  liiiiits  of  the  United  States, 
and  confines  it  to  Texas,  Colorado,  Kansas,  and  the.  Indian  Terri- 
tory on  the  south,  and  Montana  and  Dakota  on  the  north.  The 
rapid  and  appalling  diminution  in  their  numbers  and  range  isowin^ 
entirely  to  their  wanton  and  usdess  destruction  by  skin-hunters 
and  pseudo  sportsmen. 

The  general  ensemble  of  the  Bison  is  so  well  known  to  all, 
that  a  description  is  hardly  necessary.  Owing  to  his  great  size, 
shaggy  mane  and  hump,  vicious  eye,  and  sullen  demeanor,  he 
possesses  the  appearance  of  being  a  formidable  adversary,  but  in 
truth,  he  is  the  mildest,  most  inoffensive,  stubborn  and  stupid  of 
all  the  western  mammals.  If  not  alarmed  by  sight  of  the  ene- 
my, he  will  stupidly  watch  his  companions  fall  one  by  one,  until 
the  whole  herd  are  killed  or  wounded.  When  in  their  migra- 
tions, they  select  the  most  easy  and  available  routes,  and  a  well 
defined  buffalo  trail  will  alwajrs  be  found  the  best  path  for  the 
horseman.  In  crossing*  streams  they  show  little  instinct  and  no 
intelligence ;  the  foremost  plunge  recklessly  in  and,  where  quick- 
sands exist,  or  the  current  is  too  swift,  many  perish,  but  their  fate 
does  not  deter  those  behind  from  attempting  the  passage,  and 
whole  herds  may  be  annihilated  in  this  way.  Although  they  fol- 
low in  migrating  the  easiest  routes,  yet  they  by  no  means  lack  the 
ability  to  travel  over  rough  or  bad  ground,  and  can  descend  or 
ascend  a  cHif,  which  for  man  to  attempt,  on  a  horse  or  off  one, 
would  be  certain  destruction.  The  habits  of  the  Bison  are  almost 
identical  with  those  of  domestic  stock  ;  very  little  fighting,  how- 
ever,  takes  place  among  the  bulls,  even  during  the  rutting  season, 
which  occurs  in  July.  The  young  are  brought  forth  in  April,  and 
the  female  bears  one  calf ;  the  mother  seems  to  evince  little  affec- 
tion for  her  offspring,  and  its  protection  devolves  almost  wholly 
jpon  the  bulls.    At  the  least  fright,  she  will  scamper  off,  utterly 
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onmiiidfal  of  the  hapless  young,  who  would  soon  fall  an  easy  prey 
to  wolf  or  coyole,  were  it  not  guarded  by  the  bulls,  who  fight 
fiercely  for  the  safety  of  their  of&pring. 

The  foUowio^  story  is  related  by  an  army  officer,  and  bears 
upon  this  point :  While  riding  into  camp  alone  one  night,  he 
observed  some  six  or  eight  Bufialo  bulls  on  the  prairie  arranged 
ID  a  compact  curcle  with  heads  facing  outward  ;  all  around,  and  at 
a  fittk  distance  from  the  nng^  sat  numbers  of  grey  wolves  eying 
the  Bison.  At  a  loss  to  account  for  this  singular  sight,  he  drew 
up  to  watch  their  movements.  Soon  the  Bufialo  separated,  and 
now  a  young  calf,  evidently  newly  bom,  was  seen  in  centre  of  the 
group.  They  trotted  away  some  hundred  yards,  meanwhile  pro- 
tecting the  object  of  their  solicitude,  on  all  sides,  the  wolves  mov- 
ing along  with  them.  Soon  the  young  one  becoming  fatigued,  lay 
dowD,  when  the  bulls  stopped  again,  forming  the  same  impassable 
barrier  «^;ain&t  their  ferocious  enemies.  Thus  they  escorted  their 
ward  back  to.  the  main  herd. 

When  feeding,  the  cows  and  calves  occupy  the  middle  space, 
the  bulls  forming  as  it  were  the  circumference  of  an  enclosing  cir- 
cle. When  attacked,  however,  they  lose  all  control  of  themselves 
and  dash  hither  and  thither  in  every  direction.  If  governmental 
protecticm  can  be  obtained  at  aU  for  the  Bisons,  it  should  at  least 
save  them  from  wicked  and  indiscriminate  slaughter  during  the 
spring  and  summer,  while  th^  are  breeding  and  rearing  their 
foui^  But  with  r^[ard  to  bufialo  protection  another  and  better 
method  for  saving  the  few  remaining  herds  from  utter  annihilation 
nay  be  suggested ;  namely,  by  forming  a  bufialo  reservation. 

Ih  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  we  have  the  necessary  ter- 
ritory, and  it  is  already  stocked ;  but  the  skin  hunter,  that  ruthless 
destroyer  of  game,  must  be  kept  at  a  distance,  if  we  would  hope 
to  save  this  species.  This  section  of  territory  is  by  law  forbidden 
ground  to  the  hunter,  and  could  the  statute  be  enforced,  the  bufiisdo, 
which  at  {H^esent  exist  in  consid^able  numbers  in  this  region, 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  increase,  and  might  endure  there 
long  after  their  recent  prairie  range  has  become  a  region  of  smil- 
ing wheat  farms  and  well  stocked  cattle  ranches.  The  bill  setting 
aside  the  Yellowstone  Park  as  a  Government  reservation  says  that 
the  SecreUry  of  the  Interior  shall  "provide  against  the  wanion 
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destruction  of  the  fish  and  game  fotmd  within  the  park,  and 
against  their  capture  e^  destruction  for  the  purpose  of  mer» 
chandise  or  profit," 

Then  again  if  the  wild  buffalo  must  become  extinct,  why  not 
make  preparations  for  it  An  animal  which  in  all  essential  respects 
agrees  so  closely  with  the  domestic  cattle  must  surely  prove  of 
vast  importance  to  the  farmer  and  stock  raiser,  if  its  domestication 
were  but  systematically  attempted.  We  have  at  various  times 
seen  in  Montana,  Nebraska  and  Kansas  young  buffaloes  running 
at  large  with  the  herds  of  domestic  cattle,  and  in  their  actions 
resembling  in  all  respects  their  tame  companions.  With  the  cat- 
tle they  would  wander  off  for  days  or  weeks  to  distant  parts  of  the 
range,  returning  from  time  to  time,  and  being  quite  as  gentle  and 
docile  as  the  other  individuals  of  the  herd.  When  these  calves 
approach  maturity,  what  more  natural  than  that  the  males  should 
be  broken  to  the  yoke  ?  The  owner  is  not  slow  to  avail  himself 
of  their  enormous  strength,  and  teams  of  young  bulls  are  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  the  vicinity  of  the  buffalo  range.  Their 
power  and  endurance  are  undoubted,  though  their  temper  is  not, 
perhaps,  of  the  best.  In  lact  it  is  said  that  if  they  desire  to  go  in 
any  partkular  direction,  or  not  to  go  at  all,  nothing  that  the 
driver  can  say  or  do,  will  have  the  slightest  effect  in  changing  their 
determination.  Such  little  eccentricities  as  these,  however,  would 
no  doubt  be  overcome  after  a  generation  or  two  of  domestication, 
or  might  be  more  immediately  modified  by  a  cross  of  domestic 
blood.  The  old  buffiilo  ranges  are  filling  up  with  cattle,  and  by 
the  importation  of  blooded  bulls  the  quality  of  the  stock  is  being 
continually  improved.  From  these  plains  a  large  portion  of  the 
beef  for  Eastern  and  European  consumption  will  ultimately  be 
derived.  Before  the  buffalo  wholly  disappears  some  intdligent 
effort  should  be  made  for  inter-breeding  on  a  large  scale,  so  that 
ere  the  last  of  the  shaggy  wild  brutes  have  yielded  up  his  life  there 
shall  have  been  infused  into  our  western  cattle  the  hardy  blood  of 
their  obliterated  relatives. 

Of  the  modes  of  capture  practiced  in  hunting  the  Bison  the  two 
most  in  vogue  are  still  hunting,  confined  for  the  most  part  to  that 
great  exterminator,  the  skin  hunter,  and  hunting  on  horseback,  the 
legitimate  and  only  sportsmanlike  manner  of  pursuit.    Owing  to 
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the  incredible  dedmation  in  the  ranks  of  the  buffalo  within  the  past 
few  years*  every  cruel  and  cowardly  device  is  now  resorted  to,  to 
accomplish  their  destruction.  Herds  are  sometimes  kept  days  from 
water  by  the  hunters  in  some  sections,  notably  that  south  of  the 
Platte,  where  the  precious  and  necessary  fluid  is  comparatively 
scarce,  and  the  rivers  few  and  far  between.  The  animals  at  last, 
from  sheer  desperation,  rush  to  the  water,  and  are  met  by  the  death- 
dealing  bullet,  preferring  an  end  in  this  way  to  the  slow  pangs  of 
an  all  torturing  thirst.  At  night,  fires  are  built  along  the  streams 
to  keep  them  off,  and  the  poor  beasts  are  in  one  way  and  another 
kept  from  the  water  and  killed  off  until  herd  after  herd  disappear- 

The  desire  to  kill  seems  to  blind  many  men  to  all  other  consid- 
erations. Animals  are  shot  down  and  left,  with  the  exception  of 
the  tongue  perhaps,  entire,  to  rot  unskinned,  merely  because  the 
hunter  wishes  to  kill  as  many  as  possible  before  they  get  off.  In 
his  recent  work.  Colonel  Dodge  gives  some  startling  computations 
of  the  appalling  and  useless  slaughter  of  the  Bison  within  the  last 
six  years.  He  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  one  skin  in  market  rep- 
resents from  four  to  six  beasts  killed,  and  we  think  these  figures 
not  too  lai^.  Still  hunting  should  be  resorted  to  only  when  a 
camp  is  in  pressing  need  of  finesh  meat.  Still  it  is  always  difficult 
to  curb  the  ardor  of  the  young  tyro,  whose  sole  desire  seems  to  be  to 
kill  as  many  buffidoes  as  possible  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he 
may  relate  his  stories  to  admiring  friends,  on  his  return  to  the  settle- 
ments. The  still  hunter,  if  he  be  an  adept  and  understands  the 
habits  of  the  game  he  pursues,  may  very  soon  wipe  out  of  exist- 
ence a  moderately  laige  herd  of  buffdoes. 

He  will  take  into  consideration  the  direction  of  the  wind,  the 
lay  of  the  land,  and  other  minor  points  ;  he  will  use  creek  bottoms, 
gulches  and  ravine  approaches  in  his  stalking.  When  within 
shooting  distance  he  commences  to  kill  off  the  herd  one  by  one  at 
his  ease,  meanwhile,  keeping  himself  entirely  concealed  from  view. 
The  Bison  stupidly  watch  their  comrades  stagger  and  fall,  but  do 
not  offer  to  run.  They  are  startled  by  the  rifle  report,  but  are  un- 
aware in  which  direction  to  look  for  an  enemy.  The  skin  hunter 
strips  the  animals  of  their  hides,  and  leaves  the  carcasses  to  decay 
or  become  the  food  of  wolf  and  jackal.  The  mortality  of  the  buf- 
falo from  the  slaughter  of  Indians,  but  more  particularly  white 
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hunters,  is  simply  frightful,  and  when  it  tS'atatied.by^  one ^«^io 
knows  that  during  the  thiiM  years  of  iSya-^jH-  ^"fet/puremda  half 
mtliums  of  these  beasts  were  sUughtered,  it  can  be  readily  imagined 
by  the  most  uninformed  that  the  species  will  soon  cease  to  exist. 

Hunting  from  horseback  is  followed  in  the  same  manner  by 
whites:  as  practiced  by  the  Indians.  It  was  our  good  fortune  a 
few  years  ago  to  accompany  the  Pawnee  Indians  on  thiehr  grand 
annual  Buliisdo  Hunt,  and  a  short  description  of  how  the  hunt  was 
conducted  after  the  herd  was  discorcred  will  suffice  to  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  a  Bison  Hunt  on  hcnseback. 

After  the  scouts  had  brought  Into  camp  notice  of  the  proximity 
of  a  herd,  the  men  removed  the  saddles  and  bridles  from  their 
horses,  substituting  for  the  latter  a  strip  of  rawhide- around -the 
lower  jaw.  They  also  stripped  off  their  own  clothing  and  stood 
forth  as  naked  as  when  they  came  into  the  world,  save  for  a-bneech 
ckmt  and  a  pair  of  moccasins  apiece.  Their  bows  and  arrows 
they  held  in  their  hands.  At  a  given  s^al  they  started  ofi^  at 
first  on  a  slow  trot,  but  gradually  increasing  their  speed  until  the 
trot  became  a  canter,  and  the  canter  a  swift  gallop;. 

At  length  we  reach  the  top  of  the  last  ridge  and  see  the  buffalo 
lying  down  in  the  creek  bottom  a  mile  beyond.  The  place  could 
not  have  been  more  favorable  for  a  surround  had- it  been  chosen 
for  the  purpose.  A  plain  two  miles  broad  and  Intersected  by  a 
narrow  stream,  is  encircled  by  high  bluf&,  up  which  the  buf&lo 
must  toil  slowly,  but  which  the  more  nimble  ponies  can  ascend 
almost  as  fast  as  they  can  run  on  level  ground.  As  we  commence 
to  descend  the  face  of  the  bhiff,  the  pace  is  slightly  accelerated; 
The  Indians  at  either  extremity  of  the  line  press  forward,  and  its 
contour  is  now  crescent  like.  Men  and  horses  commence  to  evince 
more  excitement,  but  the  five  hundred  buffieiloes.  reposing  below  us 
do  not  seem  to  notice  our  advance.  A  few  wily  okl  buUs,  how- 
ever, that  occupy  the  tops  of  the  lower  bluffs,  take  the  alarm  and 
commence  to  scud  off  over  the  hills.  At  last  when  we  are  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  ruminating  herd  a  few  of  them  rise  to  their  feet, 
and  soon  all  spring  up  and  stare  at  us  for  a  few  seconds  ;  then 
down  go  their  heads  and  in  a  dense  mass  they  rush  off  toward  the 
bluffs.  As  they  rise  to  their  feet  the  leaders  of  our  party  give  the 
signal,  and  each  man  puts  his  horse  to  its  utmost  speed.    The 
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^test  hones  are  soon  among  the  last  of  the  buffalo,  but  stOl  their 
riders  push  forward  to  try  and  turn  the  leaders  of  the  herd,  and 
drive  them  back  into  the  plain.  This  they  in  part  accomplish, 
and  soon  the  bottom  is  covered  with  the  flying  animals.  They 
dash  madly  along,  and  the  trained  horses  keep,  dose  to  the  buffalo 
without  any  guidance,  yet  watch  constantly  for  any  indication  of 
an  intention  to  charge,  and  wheel  off,  if  such  intention  is  mani- 
fested. The  Indians  discharging  arrow  after  arrow  in  quick  suc- 
cession, ere  long  bring  down-thehuge  beast,  and  then  turn  and 
ride  off  after  another. 

Ourself  and  comrades,  having « brought  down  three  or  four 
apiece,  come  together  on  a  little  hill  that  overlooks  the  valley  and 
become  ^)ectator5  of.  the  scene.  Soon .  the  chase  is  ended,  and 
the  plain  is  dotted  with  dark  objects  over  each  of.  which  bend  two 
or  three  Indians  busily  engaged  in  securing  the  meat  Every 
ounce  of  this  will  be  saved,  and  what  is  not  eaten  while  fresh 
will  be  jerked  and  thus  preserved  for  consumptton  during  the 
winter.  How  different  would  have  been  the  course  of  a  party  of 
white  hunters  had  they  the  same  opportunity.  They  would  have 
killed  as  many  animals,  but  would  have  left  all  but  enough  for  one 
day's  use  to  be  devoured  by  the  wolves  or  to  rot  upon  the  prairie. 

The  Mountain  Bison  differs  in  various- respects  from  the  Bison 
of  the  plain,  notably  in  size.  His  legs  are  shorter  and  stronger, 
apparently  eminently  fitted  to  his  habits,  which  necessitate  consid- 
erable climbing. 

The  animals  are  not  plenty  although  they  are  said  to  have  been 
so  once  in  those  happy  past  days,  which  are  always  the  favorite 
theme  of  the  "  c4d  resklenters,"  but  he  is  still  to  be  found  in  the 
Yellowstone  r^ion  in  considerable  numbers.  They  inhabit  for 
the  most  part,  inaccessible  cliffs  and  the  dark  defiles  of  the  moun- 
tains. They  are  extremely  shy,  and  possess  much  more  intelli- 
gence in  avoiding  danger,  than  their  lowland  brother.  They  are 
incredibly  active  in  scaling  or  descending  precipitous  places,  and 
are  much  more  agile  than  their  bulk  and  clumsy  appearance  would 
seem  to  indicate.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  re- 
garding the  Mountain  Bison  as  specifically  distinct  from  the  Buf- 
falo of  the  plains.  The  differences  seem  to  be  only  those  which 
are  characteristic  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  woods  and  hills,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  dweller  on  the  plains  and  lowlands. 
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THE  White  Goat  is  confined  to  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Rockj 
Mountains :  it  is  not  known  south  of  Colorado,  and  is  prob- 
ably rare  south  of  Washington  Territory,  but  is  found  to  the  north- 
ward as  far  as  Alaska. 

In  size  this  species  about  equals  the  domestic  sheep,  which  it 
somewhat  resembles  in  shape,  but  the  long  spines  of  the  dorsal 
vertebrae  give  it  the  appearance  of  having  a  slight  hump  just  be- 
hind the  shoulders,  and  it  is  thus  not  particularly  graceful  in  form. 
The  horns  are  from  six  to  eight  inches  long,  awl  shaped,  ringed 
at  the  base  and  bending  slightly  backward.  In  color  they,  with 
the  hoofs,  are  shining  black  like  polished  ebony.  The  hair  is  long 
except  on  the  face  and  lower  legs,  and  is  underlaid  by  a  fine  soft 
wool,  the  whole  fleece  being  snow-white  in  color.  The  chin  is 
ornamented  with  a  beard-like  tuft  of  long  hair,  as  in  the  common 
goaL 

Notwithstanding  its  common  name,  this  animal  is  regarded  by 
naturalists  as  an  antelope,  and  not  a  goat  at  all.  It  is  almost  nevei 
hunted,  and  even  in  those  districts  where  it  is  most  abundant,  it  is 
one  of  the  rarest  of  mammals.  Besides  this,  it  is  said  to  be  most 
shy  and  vigilant,  and  is  not  to  be  approached  unless  some  accident 
favors  the  hunter.  The  true  home  of  this  species  is  among  the 
loftiest  pinnacles  of  the  snow-covered  mountains,  above  timber 
line  where  no  vegetation  is  to  be  found  save  mosses,  lichens  and  a 
few  Alpine  shrubs  and  grasses.  Here  the  goats  live  a  quiet,  peace- 
ful life,  undisturbed  except  by  an  occasional  hunter,  from  whom 
they  ordinarily  escape  without  difficulty  by  fleeing  to  the  neighbor- 
ing heights.  The  few  that  are  annually  killed  are  only  secured 
after  the  most  toilsome  pursuit.  As  their  flesh  is  dry  and  taste- 
less, they  are  rarely  disturbed  by  the  Indians,  who  can  always 
obtain  better  meat  at  a  less  expense  of  time  and  labor. 
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Like  the  Musk  Ox,  the  Mountain  Goat  is  extremely  rare  in 
collections,  and  their  skins  and  skeletons  are  quite  valuable  and 
should  always  be  preserved. 

It  is  reported  that  several  years  since,  in  Montana,  five  individ- 
uals of  this  species  were  captured  alive.  The  hunters  who  were 
provided  with  dogs,  are  said  to  have  approached  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible to  the  herd,  and  then  to  have  slipped  their  canine  assistants, 
remaining  concealed  themselves.  Before  the  goats  took  the  alarm, 
the  dogs  were  so  nearly  upon  them  that  they  took  refuge  on  some 
high  and  broken  fragments  of  rock,  where  they  stood  at  bay. 
Here  their  attention  was  so  occupied  by  their  immediate  assailants, 
that  the  hunters  were  enabled  to  surround  them  and  secure  five 
with  their  rtaias.  This  account  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
Mountain  Goat  is  not  a  particularly  fleet  creature,  and  this  sup- 
position is  confirmed  by  a  study  of  the  skeleton  ;  the  animal  seems 
fitted  more  for  climbing  than  for  running,  and  to  possess  great 
endurance  rather  than  great  speed. 

Various  absurd  stories  are  told  by  hunters  of  the  wonderful 
power  which  these  animals  possess  of  leaping  from  great  heights 
and  alighting  in  safety  on  their  horns.  That  these  tales  have  no 
foundation  in  fact,  any  one  who  has  examined  the  skull  of  a 
Mountain  Goat  will  readily  comprehend.  The  species  is  also  said 
to  prefer  death  to  capture,  a  statement  which  is  on  a  par  with  the 
one  just  referred  to.  If  one  of  these  animals  throws  himself  over 
a  precipice,  it  is  not  because  he  wishes  to  spite  the  hunter,  but 
because  in  his  fear  of  his  pursuer  he  takes  an  unusually  dangerous 
leap,  or  makes  an  effort  to  pass  over  some  path  where  the  foothold 
is  too  precarious  even  for  such  a  sure-footed  climber  as  he. 

The  females  of  this  species  are  said  to  bring  forth  their  young 
in  June,  but  the  period  of  gestation  is  not  known.  It  is  said  that 
in  winter,  when  the  tops  of  the  mountains  are  deeply  covered  with 
snow,  and  food  is  inaccessible,  these  animals  descend  to  the  timber 
and  remain  there  until  the  heights  become  partly  bare  in  spring. 
On  the  whole,  but  little  is  known  of  the  habits  of  this  species,  but 
it  is  stated,  and  no  doubt  truly,  that  the  imce  is  far  less  numerous 
now  than  in  former  days. 
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Ovit  m^ntama,—CuykT. 
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THE  Bighorn  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  mountains  of  Western 
America,  and  is  found  in  greater  or  Idss  abundance  in  suita- 
ble localities  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is 
said  to  be  abundant  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  occurs  in 
Southern  California,  but  is  probably  not  found  in  any  numbers  south 
of  the  United  States.  Its  northern  range  extendi  as  fa:r  as  Alaska, 
and  it  is  reported  to  be  more  abundant  north  of  the  49th  parallel 
than  farther  south.  Although  most  nutfierous  in  the  Rocky  Moun«> 
tains,  the  Sierra  Nevadas  and  the  Coast  Range,  this  species  is  by 
no  mesms  confined  to  the  mountains.  It  occurs  'also  among  the 
nigged  Mattvahes  Tertes  or  Bad  Lahds  of  the  White  River,  the 
Little  Missouri,  Yellowstone  and  Upper  Missoiuri,  and  seems  to 
delight  in  these  grey,  desolate  and  arid  \vastes.  Indeed,  any  very 
rough  country  answers  all  the  requirements  for  the  JBighom,  and  it 
demands  only  that  there  shall  be  steep  and  difficult  heights  to 
which  it  may  retreat  when  pursued. 

This  species  has  been  aptly  described  as  having  the  head  of  a 
sheep  with  the  body  of  a  deer.  In  size,  however,  it  exceeds  the 
largest  deer,  and  a  full-grown  individual  is  said  to  weigh  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  The  following  measurements  of  an  old 
male  are  given  by  Sir  John  Richardson  in  his  Fauna  Boreali  Ameri- 
cana : — Length  to  end  of^tail  six  feet,  height  at  shoulder  three  feet 
five  inches,  length  of  tail  two  inches,  length  of  horn  along  curve 
two  feet  ten  inches,  circumference  of  horn  at  base  one  foot  one 
inch,  distance  from  tip  of  one  horn  to  tip  of  its  fellow  two  feet  three 
inches.  The  female  is  somewhat  less  in  size  than  the  male,  the 
horns  are  much  smaller  and  are  nearly  erect,  having  but  a  slight 
inclinadon  outward  and  backward.  They  somewhat  resemble  the 
horns  of  a  common  goat.    The  generad  color  of  the  Mountain 
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Sbeq)  is  a  pale  wood  brown,  dark  in  summer  and  lighter  in  win- 
ter and  spring.  The  posterior  portions  of  the  legs  and  belly,  and  a 
triangular  patch  upon  the  buttocks,  are  white.  The  coat  is  soft  to 
the  touch,  though  the  hair  resembles  that  of  the  Caribou,  and  in  a 
less  degree  that  of  the  Pronghom  Antelope.  It  is  short,  fine  and 
flexible  on  its  first  growth  in  autumn,  but  becomes  longer  as  the 
season  advances  until  in  winter  the  hair  is  so  thick  and  close-set 
that  it  stands  erect  As  the  winter  advances  the  dark  tips  of  the 
hair  are  rubbed  off,  so  that  by  spring  the  old  males  are  quite  white. 
A  fine  wool  covers  the  skin  under  the  hair. 

The  Bighorn  is  very  graceful  in  all  its  movements,  and  the  light- 
ness and  agility  with  which  it  scales  the  steepest  bluffs,  runs  along 
the  narrowest  edge  on  the  face  of  a  precipice,  or  leaps  from  rock 
to  rock  in  its  descent  from  some  mountain-top,  are  excelled  by  no 
animal  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Like  all  other  wild  ruminants, 
they  feed  eariy  in  the  morning,  and  they  retire  during  the  middle 
of  the  day  to  points  high  up  on  the  bluffs  or  mountains,  where  they 
rest  until  the  sun  is  low  in  the  heavens,  when  they  proceed  again  to 
their  feeding  grounds.  Except  during  the  rut  which  takes  place 
during  the  month  of  December,  the  old  rams  are  found  in  small 
bands  by  themselves,  the  females,  lambs  and  young  rams  associat- 
ing together  in  companies  of  from  five  to  twenty.  Occasionally 
much  larger  herds  are  seen,  but  this  only  in  a  country  where  they 
have  not  been  at  all  disturbed  by  man. 

The  successful  pursuit  of  this  species  requires  the  exercise  on 
the  part  of  the  hunter  of  the  utmost  patience  and  deliberation  :  no 
animal  is  more  shy  and  wary  than  the  Bighorn,  and  if  it  receives 
the  slightest  hint  of  the  enemy's  presence,  it  is  up  and  away,  not  to 
be  seen  again.  No  tyro  in  still  hunting  will  succeed  in  securing 
one  of  these  vigilant  climbers,  and  we  have  seen  many  a  hunter  of 
experience  who  had  yet  to  kill  his  first  mountain  sheep.  The  difll- 
culties  which  attend  the  capture  of  this  species,  however,  only  serve 
to  render  its  pursuit  more  attractive  to  the  ardent  sportsman,  and 
when  in  a  country  where  it  abounds,  buffalo,  deer,  antelope  and 
even  elk,  are  likely  to  be  neglected  for  Bighorn.  The  flesh  too  is 
most  delicious,  and  is  regarded  as  far  superior  to  any  meat  which 
the  West  affords.  We  icnow  of  no  more  delicate  dish  than  is 
afforded  by  a  yearling  ewe  in  good  order,  seasoned  with  that  won- 
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deHul  sauce  furnished  by  the  free  open  air  life  of  the  plains  and 
mountains.  The  glory  of  "  fat  cow  "  pales,  and  even  elk  and  black- 
tailed  deer  meat  hide  thdr  diminished  heads  before  the  rare  tooth- 
someness  of  a  juicy  saddle,  or  the  dripping  ribs  of  a  young  and 
tender  Bighorn. 

To  hunt  the  Mountain  Sheep  successfully  the  candidate  for 
honors  should  have  had  some  experience  with  other  large  game, 
should  have  the  patience  and  endurance  possessed  only  by  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  sportsmen,  and  should  be  a  fair  shot  with  the  rifle. 
In  the  grey  of  the  morning,  before  attempting  to  look  for  his  game, 
he  should  seek  the  highest  g^und  in  his  vicinity,  whence  a  wide 
view  of  the  surrounding  country  may  be  obtained,  and  from  this 
point  with  the  good  glass  that  is  an  indispensable  part  of  a  hunter's 
outfit,  he  should  search  the  little  ravines  and  grassy  meadows 
running  down  from  the  hills.  The  sheep  are  always  on  the  watch 
for  enemies  from  the  lower  ground,  but  rarely  turn  their  glances  to 
the  heights,  which,  if  disturbed,  they  will  seek  for  safety ;  nor  is  the 
danger  of  being  winded  nearly  so  great  when  the  hunter  is  above 
the  game. 

The  chief  object  to  be  accomplished  is  to  discover  the  herd 
before  it  is  aware  of  your  presence ;  after  this  the  task  becomes 
only  a  matter  of  the  most  careful  stalking.  All  inequalities  of  the 
ground,  all  rocks  and  vegetation  will  be  utilized  by  the  skillful 
stalker  who  would  approach  within  shot,  and  especially  will  the 
wind  be  regarded,  for  it  is  quite  certain  that  if  the  band  catch  the 
scent  of  the  hunter,  his  labor  will  all  have  been  in  vain. 

The  facility  with  which  these  animals  descend  the  most  abrupt 
precipices,  and  cross  cafions  of  which  the  sides  are  apparently  ver- 
tical, has  given  rise  to  the  idea,  vouched  for  by  many  an  imagina- 
tive hunter,  that  they  can  throw  themselves  from  great  heights  and 
striking  on  their  horns  can  rebound  uninjured,  and  land  on  their 
feet.  The  vast  size  of  the  horns  in  the  male,  together  with  the  fact 
that  these  are  often  battered  and  splintered,  has  caused  many  to  re- 
ceive this  statement  as  at  least  possible  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that  even  if  the  animal's  head  could  stand  the  shock,  its  neck 
would  not.  Besides  this  the  story  makes  no  arrangement  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  females  and  young  males,  whose  horns  are  but 
little  larger  than  those  of  a  goat,  shall  descend  the  cliffs,  yet  any  one 
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who  is  familiar  with  the  species,  knows  well  tliat  these  individuals 
are  no  less  active  and  successful  climbers  than  the  rams.  The 
splintered  condition  of  the  horns  of  the  old  males  is  due  to  their 
battles  during  the  rutting  season,  and  their  play  at  all  times  of  the 
year.  The  feet  of  the  Mountain  Sheep  are  precisely  fitted  for  their 
life  among  the  crags  and  precipices,  and  they  seem  to  be  able  to 
cling  to  any  surface  which  presents  the  slightest  inequality.  They 
can  thus  pass  over  dangerous  places  which  would  be  certain  death 
to  any  other  quadruped  except  perhaps  the  White  Goat. 

As  has  been  remarked,  the  rutting  season  is  in  December,  and 
the  young  are  believed  to  be  brought  forth  in  March,  although  in 
some  of  the  best  works  on  Natural  History  the  time  of  birth  is 
variously  stated  as  May  or  June. 


ANTELOPE. 


THE  Antelope  inhabits  the  plati»  of  the  western  portion  of 
North  America.  It  does  not  now  exist  east  of  the  looth 
meridian  but  occurs  in  suitable  localities  tp  the  westward  as  far  as 
California.  Its  northern  range  is  bounded  b/  the  fifty-third  paral- 
lel and  it  is  found  even  south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  It  is  essentially 
an  animal  of  the  plains,  and  is  never  found  among  timber,  though 
abundant  on  many  of  the  elevated  plateaus  which  exist  among  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  great  Interior  Basin  and  toward  the 
Pacific  coast. 

The  horns  of  the  Antelope  are  black  and  rise  from  immediately 
above  the  orbit  upward  and  outward  without  any  inclination  forward 
or  backward.  About  half  way  up  a  flat  triangtilar  process  rises, 
pointing  forward  and  outward,  from  which  the  animal  has  received 
the  appellation  "  Prong  Horn."  The  horns  within  two  or  three 
inches  of  their  extremities  curve  sharply,  either  toward  each  other 
almost  meeting  over  the  head,  or  backwards  like  the  horn  of  the 
Chamois.  One  specimen  which  has  come  under  the  notice  of  the 
writer,  had  the  point  of  one  horn  directed  inward  and  the  other 
backward.  There  is  no  regularity  in  the  way  in  which  they  point* 
but  the  tips  are  never  directed  either  forward  or  outward.  The 
general  color  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  is  a  clear  yellowish 
red  which  deepens  on  the  dorsal  line  to  a  brownish  black.  The 
face  and  a  spot  below  the  ear  are  of  the  latter  color.  The  under 
parts,  with  the  posterior  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  legs,  the  cheeks, 
and  ower  jaw,  two  or  three  patches  on  the  fore  neck,  the  rump 
and  tail  are  white.  There  are  no  false  hoofs  or  dew-claws  as 
in  the  genera  Cenms  and  Bos,  The  length  of  the  animal  is 
about  four  and  one  half  feet,  and  the  height  at  the  shoulders 
three  feet. 
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On  the  vast  plains  which  the  Antelope  inhabits,  and  which  are 
often  level  and  always  destitute  of  timber*  it  might  be  imagined 
that  this  animal  would  be  secure  from  the  attacks  of  any  enemy. 
But  the  little  ravines,  by  which  these  prairies  are  so  often  inter- 
sected, furnish  a  cover  for  the  still  hunter^  and  in  a  few  localities 
the  Antelope  are  hunted  with  greyhounds.  Then  too  the  senti- 
ment of  curiosity  is  implanted  so  strongly  in  the  nature  of  this 
animal,  that  it  often  leads  him  to  reconnoitre  too  closely  some  object 
which  he  cannot  dearly  make  out,  and  his  investigations  are  pur- 
sued until  the  dire  answer  to  all  inquiries  is  given  by  the  sharp 
"  spang  "  of  the  rifle  and  the  amswemg  "  spat "  as  the  ball  strikes 
the  beautiful  creature's  flank. 

The  Antelope  is-  a  very  wary  animal,  and  although  it  will  often 
permit  the  hunter  to  advance  within  500  or  600  yards  without 
maniicsting  any  great  alarm,  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  approach 
within  easy  range  after  it  has  once  noticed  his  presence.  As  soon 
as  the  first  suspicion  of  danger  crosses  the  mind  of  the  game,  it 
betakes  itself  to  the  highest  point  of  the  blufls  near  at  hand,  from 
which  coign  of  vantage  it  watches  with  the  utmost  intentness 
the  movements  of  its  pursuer.  Let  not  the  latter  vainly  imagine 
that  xi,  by  a  careful  flank  movement,  he  shall  succeed  in  putting  a 
bluflf  between  himself  and  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  he  may  still 
approach  within  shooting  distance.  At  the  instant  of  his  disaf^ 
pearance>  the  Antelope  is  ofi*  again  to  the  top  of  another  bluflf  and 
when  the  hunter  cautiously  raises  his  head  to  shoot,  the  animal  is 
still  as  far  off  as  before. 

In  hunting  the  Antelope,  and  the  rule  applies  to  all  large  game, 
the  hunter  should  endeavor  to  discover  his  game  before  it  is  aware 
of  his  proximity ;  if  he  can  accomplish  this,  his  success,  if  he  be  a 
skillful  stalker  and  the  ground  is  favorable,  will  be  assured ;  if 
however  the  game  has  been  made  <su8picioas  by  seeing  him,  the 
chances  against  him  are  much  increased.  Should  he  discover  a 
baud  .before  ijt  has-been  disturbed*  he  will  do  well  to  bring  his 
horse  a^  ne^  as  possible  to  that  spot  from  which  he  is  to  shoot, 
for  an  Antelope, .though.  mprtaUy  (wounded,  will  often  run  ofl"  for 
some  distance  and  will  then  conceal  itself  in  the  nearest  ravine 
with  such,  care  that,  the  hunter  will  be  unaUe  to  discover  it.  Un- 
less  the.  animal  laUs  dead,  the  hunter  should  lose  no  time  in 
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springing  on  his  horse  and  following  it.  If  the  wound  is  a  severe 
one  and  the  horse  fleet,  the  Antelope  may  generally  be  secured  by 
this  means,  though  often  only  after  a  long  chase.  If  however  it  be 
but  slightly  wounded  another  herd  should  be  sought  without  delay. 
Pursuit  under  these  circumstances  will  in  all  probability  result  only 
in  injury  to  the  steed,  while  the  game  will  easily  escape. 

The  early  morning,  when  the  herds  are  feeding,  is  of  course  the 
best  time  to  hunt  the  Antelope,  and  the  sportsman  who  starts  be- 
fore sunrise  will  get  more  shots  during  the  first  two  hours  hunt- 
ing than  during  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 

The  officers  of  posts  in  the  Antelope  country,  often  hunt  them 
with  greyhounds,  and  a  most  noble  and  exhilarating  sport  this  is. 
To  cope  successfully  in  speed  with  these  animals,  however,  dogs 
of  unusual  fleetness  are  required.  Besides  this  the  Antelope  do 
not  regard  cactus  at  all,  while  a  dog,  in  running  through  a  thick 
bed  of  these  pestiferous  plants,  may  often  be  absolutely  crippled. 
The  dogs  are  brought  within  view,  as  near  the  quarry  as  possible, 
the  hunters  are  to  follow  on  their  horses  as  best  they  may.  The 
hounds  having  been  slipped  the  chase  begins.  The  startled  herd 
stand  gazing  for  an  instant  as  if  to  determine  the  character  of  the 
approaching  whirlwind,  and  then  wheeling  seem  to  float  from 
view  beyond  the  bluff.  The  dogs,  fresh  and  eager,  soon  narrow 
the  intervening  space,  but  the  Antelope,  finding  themselves  so 
hotly  pursued,  redouble  their  exertions.  In  their  headlong  flight 
their  hoofs  scarce  touch  the  g^und.  The  hunters  find  difficulty 
in  keeping  the  chase  in  view,  but  by  dint  of  whip  and  spur,  those 
best  mounted  are  able  to  follow.  The  aspect  of  the  "  field  "  is 
continually  changing.  Stragglers  are  left  behind,  and  winded  d<^ 
withdraw,  till  at  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes  the  game  has  outstrip- 
ped men  and  dogs,  or  the  exhausted  quarry  is  dragged  to  the 
ground,  and  is  soon  dispatched  by  the  panting,  but  exultant  rider, 
who  is  first  in  at  the  death. 

During  the  Yellowstone  expedition  of  1873,  General  Stanley's 
dog  Gibbon  is  said  to  have  captured  unaided,  no  less  than  twenty- 
four  unwounded  antelopes.  There  is  probably  no  other  dog  in 
the  country  that  can  approach  this  record. 

Where  Antelope  are  numerous,  but  the  prairie  is  too  level  to 
afford  the  requisite  cover  for  the  stalker,  the  animals  may  some- 
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times  be  brought  within  shooting  distance  by  playing  npon  their 
curiosity.  The  hunter  approaches  his  game  as  closely  as  possible 
without  alarming  it,  and  then  lying  flat  on  the  ground  elevates  a 
flag,  handkerchief,  arm  or  leg.  This  soon  attracts  the  attention 
of  the  animals  which  proceed  toward  him,  not  directly  but  in  cir- 
cles, and  generally  with  many  pauses  and  halts.  Sometimes  they 
will  turn  and  run  off  as  if  quite  satisfied,  but  before  they  have  gone 
far,  will  circle  round  and  advance  again,  approaching  a  little 
nearer  than  before.  This  continues  for  some  time,  and  with  care, 
the  game  may  be  brought  within  three  or  four  hundred  yards,  but 
rarely  nearer.  The  task  requires  more  patience  than  most  hunt- 
ers possess,  and  is  only  to  be  recommended  to  a  man  who  is 
very  hungry,  or  very  tired  of  "  sow  belly  "  and  anxious  for  fresh 
meat  The  Antelope  ruts  about  the  ist  of  November,  and  drops 
Its  young,  in  couplets,  about  the  middle  of  May. 

3 


MOOSE. 

UNTIL  within  the  last  half  century  the  Moose  was  almost  uni* 
versally  distributed  throughout  ,the  swamps  and  forests  of 
North  America  north  of  the  forty-third  parallel  of  latitude.  In  many 
localities  throughout  the  British  Possessions  it  is  still  abundant,  but 
in  the  eastern  United  States  it  has  almojst  disappeared.  It  has  been 
almost  wholly  confined  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  in  its 
southern  range  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  to  the  State  of  Maine,  where 
there  are  still  a  very  few  living  in  the  northwestern  portions  of  that 
State  in  the  vicinity  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  St.  John  River,  ana 
far  into  the  almost  inaccessible  parts  northward  of  Moose  Lake  and 
adjacent  to  New  Brunswick.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  this 
noble  animal  will  not  inhabit  our  country.  The  process  of  extermi- 
nation is  being  carried  forward  with  great  rapidity.  The  Moose  is 
also  found  in  the  West  among  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  far  south 
as  the  northern  boundary  of  Wyoming,  and  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas 
and  Coast  Range  throughout  Idaho,  Oregon,  Washington  Territory 
and  Northern  California.  In  the  more  thickly  settled  portions  of 
Canada  their  range  is  somewhat  limited,  but  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec  they  are  still  met  with  about  the  Coulonge  and  Black  Riv- 
ers, and  eastward  of  Quebec  down  as  far  as  the  Saguenay.  They 
are  also  more  or  less  abundant  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 
The  Moose  is  the  largest  member  of  the  deer  family ;  a  mature 
male  standing  higher  than  the  average  horse,  measuring  from  seven- 
teen to  eighteen  hands,  and  often  weighing  over  a  thousand  pounds. 
The  males  are  considerably  lai;ger  than  the  females.  Their  color  is 
quite  variable,  depending  upon  season  and  climate,  some  being  of 
an  ashy  grey,  others  of  a  darker  grey,  and  a  few  in  the  autumn  a 
glossy  black.  The  extremities  of  their  hairs  are  usually  brown  or 
black,  and  toward  die  centre  and  roots,  dingy  white. 
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In  the  wilds  of  Nova  Scotia,  Moose  have  been  seen  with  spark- 
ling grizzly  coats  in  September.  The  young  are  of  a  quakerish 
brown  color»  which  grows  darker  with  age.  The  hair  is  exceed- 
ingly coarse  and  strong,  and  somewhat  brittle.  That  it  breaks 
when  bent  is  not  true,  since  the  squaws  color  and  use  it  in  their 
ornamental  work.  With  the  advance  of  winter  the  coats  assume 
a  darker  hoe,  and  the  hairs  grow  longer  and  thicker.  The  necks 
of  the  males  are  surmounted  with  a  mane  of  stiff  hairs,  varying  in 
•  length  from  five  to  ten  inches,  which,  when  the  animals  are  enraged, 
bristle  up  like  the  mane  of  a  lion.  Two  fleshy  appendages  —dew- 
laps of  loose  skins — hang  from  the  throat,  and  are  covered  with 
long  Uack  hairs.  The  tail  is  very  short,  so  short  that  Thoreau,  in 
an  ezaminatk>n  of  a  moose  in  the  Maine  woods,  overlooked  it  al- 
together. The  most  striking  peculiarities  of  these  animals  are 
enormous  length  of  legs,  head,  and  ears,  short  and  thick  body, 
small  eyes,  ipMnense  nostrils,  and  an  elongated,  thick,  ponderous, 
and  flexible  upper  lip.  And  this  lip  is  so  peculiarly  and  curiously 
constructed  as  to  warrant  a  full  and  particular  description  of  its 
formation  and  use.  Some  vmter  has  described  it  as  of  a  '*size 
between  the  lip  of  the  horse  and  that  of  a  tapir."  It  is  square  in 
shape  and  fijrrowed  in  the  middle,  appearing  divided.  The  varied 
and  rapid  movements  of  this  heavy  protruding  muscular  develop- 
ment are  due  to  four  pairs  of  strong  muscles  arising  from  the  max- 
iUaries.  The  hind  hoofs  of  the  moose  are  perfectly  formed,  and 
so  well  proportioned  as  to  make  a  beautiful  foot ;  long,  slender, 
convex,  and  tapering.  The  horny  points  or  spurs,  and  not  the 
hoofs,  make  the  clattering  sound  when  the  animal  is  in  motion. 
The  fore  feet  are  flatter,  somewhat  shorter,  and  less  tapering  than 
the  hind  feet.  The  average  length  of  the  hoof  in  the  mature  ani- 
mal is  about  seven  inches  by  four  in  greatest  breadth,  but  they  are 
sometimes  much  larger. 

The  peculiar  lip,  long  legs,  and  short  neck  have  direct  reference 
to  the  mode  of  life  of  these  animals.  They  live  only  in  forests,  and 
subsist  alone  by  browsing,  since  in  the  wild  state  they  never  graze. 
Their  long  fore  legs  enable  them  to  reach  far  up  into  birch  and 
maple  trees  to  secure  the  tender  and  nutritious  branches*  and  to 
feed  on  the  side  of  deep  acclivities  where  the  moosewood  and  the 
willow  trees  grow  in  great  abundance*    By  these  giraff<^-like  legs 
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they  are  also  enabled  to  obtain  foliage  out  of  reach  by  ridiiig  down 
young  trees.  And  the  lip  is  used  as  a  hand  in  seizing,  tearing  off, 
and  gathering  the  twigs  and  leaves  of  trees  and  carrying  them  to 
the  mouth. 

The  horns  of  the  full  grown  Moose  are  roost  striking  and  im- 
pressive, both  from  their  size  and  peculiarities,  and  merit  somewhat 
detailed  description.  The  young  bull  moose  grows  two  knobs»  of 
from  one  to  two  inches  long,  the  first  season.  These  are  not  cast 
in  the  fall  of  the  first  or  second  year.  When  a  year  old  these 
knobs  are  developed  into  spike  horns,  varying  from  five  to  eight 
inches  in  length,  and  remain  on  the  head  until  the  following  April 
or  May,  when  they  drop  off,  and  are  replaced  by  long  cylindrical 
or  forked  horns ;  in  the  fourth  year  they  begin  to  branch  forward 
and  become  palmated  ;  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  they  grow  in  a 
triangular  form,  the  palmated  portions  ending  in  from  five  to  eight 
points  or  fingers,  the  whole  resembling  an  expanded  band.  The 
moose  produces  the  most  perfectly  developed  antlers  after  the  fifth 
year,  the  horns  of  a  mature  animal  often  measuring  from  the  root 
to  the  extremity,  following  the  curve,  four  and  five  feet,  as  much 
across  from  tip  to  tip,  and  the  pahn  on  the  widest  surface  sixteen 
inches.  They  cast  their  horns  annually,  after  the  second  year,  during 
the  months  of  December  and  January,  and  so  prodigious  is  the 
growth  that  by  the  following  August  they  are  fiimished  with  a  new 
and  complete  set.  During  the  summer  months  these,  as  is  the  case 
with  all  deer,  are  covered  with  what  hunters  call  velvet  During  the 
velvet  state  the  horns  are  so  tender  as  to  bleed  freely  when  cut* 
and  may  like  vegetables  be  sliced  with  a  knife.  They  begin  to 
harden  in  the  month  of  August,  and  animals  are  sometimes  seen  in 
the  latter  part  of  that  month  with  peeled  and  ripe  horns.  Usually, 
however,  it  is  in  the  month  of  September  that  this  velvet  peels  oft 
and  leaves  the  antlers  hard.  In  August  the  velvet  splits  into  nar- 
row pieces,  and  oftentimes  the  antlers  are  seen  draped  with  ribbons. 
Only  the  males  have  horns,  yet  we  have  been  told  of  three  cows 
killed  bearing  small  antlers.  This  is  not  improbable,  since  female 
deer  (C.  Virginianui)  have  been  known  to  bear  horns. 

These  antlers  sometimes  attain  a  weight  of  sixty  pounds.  The 
period  of  gestation  with  the  moose  is  about  nine  months.  They 
"bring  forth^  about  the  middle  of  May  one  calf-  the  first  and  second 
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years,  and  afterwards  two  at  a  birth.  Very  old  cows  become  bar-/ 
ren.  With  the  mother  the  summer  is  a  season  of  retirement. 
She  goes  alone  to  the  wildest  unfrequented,  moss-covered  swamps 
of  the  forest,  and  never  leaves  them  until  the  month  of  September, 
when  she  comes  forth  to  select  a  companion.  No  doubt  but  that; 
she  withdraws  to  these  deep  recesses  near  lakes  to  protect  her 
young  from  carnivorous  animals,  and  the  bull  moose.  The  calve^ 
continue  to  follow  the  mother  long  after  she  ceases  to  feed  them. 
It  is  probable  that  in  many  cases  they  keep  with  her  until  they  are, 
two  or  three  years  old. 

The  Moose  is  much  annoyed  during  the  warm  weather  by  the, 
attacks  of  flies  and  mosquitoes,  and  at  this  season  they  remain  m 
the  vicinity  of  lakes,  feeding  on  aquatic  plants,  standing  much  of 
the  time  in  water,  where  they  wUl  remain  for  hours  immersed  with 
nothing  but  their  noses  above  the  surface.  Here  they  feed  upon 
the  roots,  stalks,  and  leaves  of  the  yellow  lily.  Their  habit  of 
reaching  under  water,  so  as  to  feed  on  the  roots  of  these  plants, 
gave  rise  to  the  Indian  belief  that  the  moose  possessed  the  power 
of  remaining  under  v^ter  the  whole  day.  That  they  entirely  dis- 
appear from  view  when  thus  feeding  is  well  established,  but  that  they 
can  live  under  water  for  any  length  of  time  is  only  credited  by  In-  . 
dians.  They  are  strong  and  rapid  swimmers,  and  have  been 
known  to  cross  a  dbtance  of  two  miles  from  one  sh(»«  to 
another. 

The  Moose  on  the  ist  of  September,  the  beginning  of  the  rut- 
ting season,  commence  to  "  travel  up,"  as  the  Indians  term  it,  and 
in  a  few  days  work  out  of  the  bogs  and  marshes  and  appear  on  the 
higher  lands  of  the  forest.  During  this  period — September  and 
October — ^the  bull  moose  drinks  and  feeds  but  little  for  days  at  a 
time.  He  stalks  the  forest  a  proud,  haughty,  defiant  monarch,  con- 
sdous  of  his  strength  and  beauty,  with  horns  stripped  of  the  last 
ribbon  of  deciduous  skin,  and  polished  by  constant  rubbing  against 
the  hacmatack,  and  with  immense  round  powerful  neck,  and  in  the 
finest  bodily  vigor  and  condition.  He  goes  forth  to  assert  his  de- 
mands among  his  rivals.  He  is  no  l6nger  timorous  and  shy,  but 
bold,  defiant,  and  dangerous.  His  weapons  are  h^s  horns  and 
hoofs,  and  few  animals  can  use  the  latter  to  better  advantage.  At 
^is  time  he  loses  in  a  measure  his  fear  of  man  and  if  only 
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wounded  will  not  hesitate  to  attack  the  hantcrwith  the  utmost 
fury. 

In  this  season  no  animal  coald  present  a  nobler  afypearwice. 
View  him  as  he  stands  with  glossy  coat  glistening  in  the  early 
s%in,  with  wide-spread  antlers  upward  stretched  like  the  hands  of 
some  fable  god,  and  say  if  yon  can,  that  there  is  nothing*  in  him  to 
admire.  He  at  times  during  this  period  becomes  furious  with  rage, 
tearing  wildly  through  the  thickets,  pawing  the  earth  with  his  feet, 
and  making  dead  branches  cnu:k  Hkepi^ol  shots.  This  is  when, 
as  the  Indians  say,  he  is  "  real  mad."  This  is  in  reality  the  heU 
Ibwing  season.  The  bull  roars,  and  Utters  his  peculiar,  short,  gut- 
tural sounds,  and  the  cow  pours  forth  a  wild,  prolonged  call.  The 
latter  goes  forth  of  a  still  October  night,  with  the  going  down  of 
the  sun,  to  some  high  barren  ridge,  surrounded  with  deep  and 
heavy  forests,  and  there  she  bellows  forth  the  wildest  of  strains 
until  answered  by  the  bull.  We  believe  the  call  may  be  heard  on 
a  still  night  three  miles  or  more.  During  this  season  the  bulls 
fight  many  desperate  battles.  In  these  conflicts  one  or  both  are 
sometimes  killed. 

With  the  ck>se  of  the  rutting  season  (November  ist)  the  bull 
Moose  appears  like  another  animal.  He  no  longer  trails  through 
the  forest  bidding  defiance  to  his  foes,  but  mopes  along  with  down- 
Cast  head  and  dragging  limbs,  paying  little  or  no  attention  to  pass- 
ing events.  His  coat  is  now  rough  and  dingy,  and  his  antlers 
seem  to  serve  no  purpose  save  as  a  heavy  we^ht  to  keep  his 
head  bowed  down.  He  is  cadaverous,  gaunt,  and  exceedingly 
stupid.  Recovering  not  from  his  fall  campaign,  he  remains  poor 
until  the  next  spring  when  he  again  rallies.  About  the  ist  of 
November  Moose  begin  to  look  about  for  winter  quarters.  These 
are  usually  selected  with  reference  to  the  abundance  of  white 
birch,  maples  (white,  striped,  swamp,)  poplar,  witch  hazel,  moun- 
tain ash,  and  the  different  species  of  firs. 

While  Moose  are  not  gregarious,  several  are  often  found  feed- 
ing together  in  what  are  called  moose  yards.  These  yards  are 
simply  their  feeding  grounds,  and  are  made  by  the  animals'  con- 
stant browsing  about  the  pasture  grounds,  and  are  not  the  result 
of  plan  or  thought.  During  the  time  of  the  falUng  of  snow  they 
go  around  browsing,  following  each  other  unconsciously 
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paths#  Of  courae*  this  ]>rQc^9s  ss  kept  up  every  day,  so  that  when 
the  snow  becomes  very  deep  they  have  well-beaten  roads  running^ 
in  every  direction  over  quite  a  lai]ge  territory.  They  have  a  very 
delicate  way  of  eating*  nibbling  only  h.  little  at  a  time.  It  some- 
times  happens  ere  the  ;inow  lies  very  deep  on  the  ground  that  they 
change  and  form  new  yajrds.  They  never  venture  far,  however, 
^ter  the  first  snow  faUs,  in  search  of  new  browsing  pastures,  and 
the  change  is  never  made  unless  there  be  a  necessity  for  it  in  the 
scarcity  of  food  and  inperfect  shelter.  The  Moose  cannot  be 
strictly  called  a  migratory  animali  since  it  never  leaves  its  native 
ground  and  forests  for  strange  lands  and  woods.  True,  they  are 
obHged  to  visit  and  Jive  in  the  d|fiei?eni;  neighborhoods  of  their  own 
wilds  in  order  that  they  may  obtain  sufficient  food,  but  this  can 
hardly  be  called  reigratipn.  The  Moose  is  easily  tamed,  and  can 
be  broken  to  the  harness  without  much  difficulty.  There  was  one 
some  years  ago,  owned  by  an  old  man  in  Nova  Scotia,  which  he 
drove  to  town  and  drew  wood  with.  The  author  of  *'  Camp  Life  " 
tells,  tts  of  ridiog  several  miles  in  Maine  after  one  of  these  animals. 
From  Pennant  we  learn  that  they  were  formerly  used  in  Sweden 
to  draw  sledges,  but  the  escape  of  criminals  being  often  facilitated 
by  their  speed*  their,  use  for  this  purpose  was  prohibited  under 
lieavy  penalties. 

The  Moose  is  hunted  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  whatever  be  the 
method  employed,  great  care. and  skill  must  be  exercised  to  cap- 
ture it  Calling,  stalking,  hounding  and  running  down  on  snow 
shoes  are  the  most  common  means  by  which  it  is  captured.  The 
first  of  these  methods  is  employed  on  moonlight  nights  and  only 
during  the  rutting  season ;  and  consists  in  luring  the  bull  to  the 
spot  where  the  hunter  is. concealed  by  imitating  the  call  of  the  cow. 
The  Indian  guides  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  if  not  the 
only  men  that  can  imitate  this  cry^  are.  at  all  events  by  far  the  most 
successful  callers,  and  when  this  description  of  hunting  is  to  be 
engaged  in  the  services  of  one  or  more  of  these  men  are  essential 
requisites  to  success.  The  "call "  which  they  use  to  produce  the 
deceptive  sound  is  a  trumpet  of  birch  bark  about  eighteen  inches 
long-«-the  small  end  an  inch  in  diameter  and  the  large  end  about 
four  or  five.  With  this  simple  instrument,  long  practice  enables 
a  good  hunter  to  imitate  the  lowing  of  the  cow  moose  so  perfectly 
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that  the  finest  ear  can  scarcely  distingaish  between  the  real  and 
simulated  sound. 

The  sportsman  being  concealed  in  the  bushes,  the  caller  ascends 
to  a  tree  near  at  hand,  and  proceeds  to  sound  the  note  of  the  cow 
which  is  promptly  responded  to  by  any  bulls  in  the  vicinity.  The 
oldest  and  strong^est  of  these  at  once  advance  to  secure  the  favors 
of  the  supposed  female,  and  to  do  battle  with  any  rival  that  may 
be  on  the  ground.  Sometimes  when  two  old  males  are  hastening 
to  the  spot  whence  the  call  proceeds,  they  meet,  and  a  furious  com- 
bat ensues.  If  however  there  is  only  one  male  near  at  hand,  by 
delicate  manipulation  of  the  call,  the  animal  is  sometimes  drawn  to 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  hunter,  who  is  usually  enabled  to  shoot 
it  dead  at  the  first  fire. 

Of  stalking  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  at  length,  since  the  same 
directions  for  this  mode  of  hunting  apply  to  the  Moose  as  to  other 
animals,  with  some  minor  modifications,  depending  6n  the  nature 
of  the  country. 

Hounding  is  practiced  during  the  winter  when  the  snow  covers 
the  ground.  Having  found  the  game  or  very  fresh  *'sign"  the 
dogs  are  slipped,  and  the  Moose  is  soon  brought  to  bay,  especially  if 
the  snow  is  deep  and  crusted.  Its  attention  is  then  so  occupied 
that  the  hunter  has  little  difficulty  in  approaching,  and  giving  the 
fatal  wound. 

These  animals  are  also  run  down  during  the  deep  snows  ot 
winter  by  hunters  on  snow-shoes.  This  requires  great  power  and 
endurance,  but  very  little  sportsmanlike  skill.  Although  the  legs 
of  the  Moose  are  long,  and  it  can  travel  with  considerable  ease 
through  drifts  of  moderate  depth,  it  is  easily  overtaken  when  a 
crust,  hard  yet  not  sufficiently  strong  to  support  it,  covers  the  sur<* 
face  of  the  snow.  The  poor  animal  breaks  through  at  every  step, 
its  legs  are  cut  and  bleeding,  and  its  enormous  powers  are  before 
long  exhausted.  The  hunter  coming  up,  can  butcher  it  at  his  lei- 
sure. By  this  means  in  severe  winters  many  of  these  noble  beasts 
are  slaughtered  for  their  hides  alone. 

The  g^radual  destruction  of  the  Moose  is  a  matter  of  history. 
Space  and  time  are  both  too  valuable  for  the  dtscussioA  of  such  an 
unprofitable  subject  The  being  with  the  skin  and  clothes  of  a 
white  man,  v^o  in  one  winter  butchered  seventy-five  of  them  for. 
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their  hides  alone,  leaving  their  meat  to  pollute  the  air,  still  flourishes 
on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Passadumkeag  in  Maine.  His  memory 
deserves  to  be  execrated  more  than  him  who  burned  the  celebrated 
temple  of  antiquity,  for  destroyed  temples  can  be  rebuilt,  but  ex- 
enninated  species  cannot  be  recreated* 


BARREN    GROUND    CARIBOU. 

OF  the  Barren  Ground  Caribou  but  little  is  known  bejrond 
what  is  contained  in  the  very  interesting  account  given  of 
this  animal  by  Sir  John  Richardson  in  his  Fauna  Boreali  Araeri« 
cana  (London,  1829,  Mammalia,  p.  241).  Although  the  two  Ameri- 
can species  of  the  genus  have  been  separated  by  high  authorities, 
the  distinctions  between  them  are  not  well  defined,  and  would  seem 
to  be  of  doubtful  specific  value.  The  chief  differences  mentioned 
by  the  various  writers  who  have  discussed  this  matter,  are,  the 
smaller  size  of  the  northern  form,  R,  grcntlandtcus,  and  its  pro* 
protionately  larger  horns.  The  following  note  by  Mr.  R.  Morrow, 
published  in  1876,  b  of  interest  as  bearing  somewhat  on  the  ques- 
tion of  their  identity : — 

"  Our  Caribou  (woodland  var.)  has  a  peculiar  liver,  rather  small, 
ovate,  long  diameter  nine  inches,  short  diameter  six  inches,  (from 
an  animal  supposed  to  be  about  eighteen  months  old,)  situated  on 
the  right  side,  long  diameter  nearly  parallel  with  the  back  bone, 
divided  almost  in  the  centre  by  a  shallow  sulcus,  and  having  a 
protuberance,  or  small,  somewhat  conical  lobe,  which  the  butcher 
calls  a  button,  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  concave  side,  with  a 
broad  base,  and  another  very  small  one  like  a  fiat  teat,  not  inva- 
riably present  however,  in  the  same  line  as  the  large  one,  one 
and  a  half  inches  below  it,  in  size  about  half  an  inch  long,  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  and  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick ; 
and  it  has  no  gall  bladder.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  this 
form  of  liver  and  absence  of  the  gall  bladder  is  common  to  the 
deer  tribe :  Goldsmith  says  '  all  the  deer  tribe  want  the  gall 
bladder.' 

'*  I  have  never  seen  a  Barren  Ground  Caribou,  nor  any  descrip- 
tion of  the  animal  giving  the  peculiarity  in  the  form  of  the  liver  of 
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this  species,  so  called ;  but  the  structure  of  the  Barren  Ground  and 
woodland  varieties  of  Caribou  is  most  likely  the  same,  and  the  dif- 
ference in  size  and  horns  is  probably  due  to  climate  and  food, 
while  the  migrations  in  contrary  directions  of  the  two  '  varieties 
in  the  barren  grounds'  and  'woodland  districts'  of  Sir  John 
Richardson,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  each  is  taking 
its  nearest  course  to  the  sea  coast. 

"Dr.  Gilpin,  in  a  paper  read  February  ii,  1871,  says,  speaking 
of  the  varieties,  '  Reindeer,  Caribou,  and  Woodland  Caribou,  are 
their  local  names.  In  addition  to  this  the  extreme  north  possesses 
a  deer  smaller  than  any  of  those,  with  much  larger  horns,  and 
with  no  gall  bladder ;  otherwise  the  same.  Sir  John  Richardson 
calls  them  a  permanent  variety,  naming  them  Barren  Ground 
Caribou.  The  absence  of  the  gall  bladder  seems  a  very  great  di- 
vergence ;  yet  can  any  one  tell  me  has  our  Caribou  one  ?  '  With 
regard  to  the  gall  bladder  I  know  that  Dr.  Gilpin  has  been  for  some 
time  aware  that  our  Caribou  does  not  possess  one,  but  he  has  not 
mentioned  the  peculiar  form  of  the  liver»  nor  do  I  think  that  it  has 
been  previously  noticed." 

The  Barren  Ground  Caribou  inhabits  Arctic  America,  and  in 
its  migrations  it  is  said  never  to  proceed  farther  south  than  Fort 
Churchill,  which  is  situated  near  the  fifty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude. 
It  is,  when  compared  with  the  Woodland  variety,  quite  a  small  ani- 
mal, a  buck  in  fair  condition  weighing  when  dressed  only  about 
one  hundred  pounds.  Nor  is  it  as  shy  and  difficult  of  approach  as 
the  preceding  species,  no  doubt  because  it  is  not  so  much  hunted. 

At  the  approach  of  winter,  this  species,  which  has  passed  the 
summer  on  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  retires  south- 
ward to  the  wooded  distrk:ts,  where  it  feeds  on  the  mosses  and 
lichens  which  hang  from  the  trees,  and  on  the  long  grass  of  the 
swamps.  In  May  the  females  commence  their  advance  northward 
and  are  followed  by  the  males  about  a  month  later.  Except  du- 
ring the  rutting  season,  the  males  and  females  do  not  associate  to- 
gether, but  live  in  separate  herds.  The  females  give  birth  to  their 
young  on  reaching  the  coast,  and  by  the  time  the  return  journey  is 
commenced,  which  is  in  September,  the  fawns  are  well  grown  and 
strong. 

The  Blanren  Ground  Caribou  is  said  to  constitute  a,)a[io^t  ^% 
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entire  means  of  subsistence  of  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the  deso* 
late  regions  of  the  far  North,  and  they  would  be  utterly  unable  to 
exist  were  it  not  for  the  immense  herds  of  these  deer.  This  ani* 
mal  furnishes  them  with  food,  clothing,  tents,  fisb-spears,  hooks, 
nets,  and  indeed  with  all  the  implements  which  they  use  or  require. 
The  Esquimaux  shoot  them,  and  also  take  themin  traps  constructed 
of  ice  or  snow,  and  the  Indians  capture  them  in  pounds,  and  kill 
them  in  large  numbers  while  swimming  the  rivers. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  horns  of  the  caribou  vary  more  than 
those  of  any  other  species  of  deer,  in  (act  no  two  adult  stags  have 
horns  precisely  alike.  Some  very  remarkable  antlers  have  been 
brought  to  our  notke  at  various  times ;  one  pair  so  lofty  that  when 
reversed  on  the  shoulders  of  a  man  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height* 
the  horns  touch  the  ground.  Another  pair  has  thirty-two  points, 
including  those  on  the  brow,  one  of  which  is  palmated,  while  the 
other  is  a  mere  snag.  These,  horns,  with  just  sufficient  skull  left  to 
hold  them  together,  weigh  thirty->two  pounds.  Others  are  perfectly 
straight,  and  have  the  brow«antlers  of  similar  form.  The  horns  of 
the  female  are  probably  never  palmated,  but  are  slender  and 
straight. 

A  careful  investigation  into  the  anatomy  of  this  species  will,  it 
is  hoped,  before  long  be  made.  In  this  way  only  can  its  relations 
to  the  Woodland  variety  be  ascectainedf  and  the  affinities  of  the 
North  American  Caribou  with  the  Retndeer  of  Europe  be  deter* 
juined. 


WOODLAND  CARIBOU. 

Rmmgi/k^  earitom.^Ki^  and  BmIl 

THE  Woodland  Caribou  is  a  near  relative  of  the  reindeer  of 
Northern  Europe,  and  since  this  genus  alone  of  all  the  deer 
tribe  has  been  domesticated,  we  may  regard  it  as  the  most  useful* 
if  not  the  most  comely  of  its  race.  The  clear,  dark  eye  of  the 
Caribou  has  a  beautiful  expression,  but  the  animal  has  neither  the 
grand  proportions  of  the  wapiti,  nor  the  grace  of  the  roe  buck,  and 
its  thick,  square  formed  body  is  far  from  being  a  model  of  elegance. 
The  front  hoofs  are  capable  of  great  lateral  expansion,  and  curve 
upwards,  while  the  secondary  ones  behind,  which  are  but  slightly 
developed  in  other  members  of  the  family,  are  considerably  pnv* 
longed,  a  structure  which,  by  giving  the  animal  a  broader  base  t6 
stand  upon,  prevents  its  sinking  too  deeply  into  the  snow  or  morass. 

The  short  legs  and  broad  feet  of  the 'Caribou  likewise  enable 
him  to  swim  with  great  ease,  a  power  of  no  small  Importance  in  a 
country  aboundii^  in  lakes  and  rapid  rivers,  and  where  scarcity 
of  food  renders  frequent  migrations  necessary.  When  the  Caribou 
moves  a  remarkable  clattering  sound  may  be  heard  some  distance. 
This  is  produced  by  the  long  hoofs  which  separate  as  they  press 
the  ground  and  close  when  raised. 

A  long  mane  of  dirty  white  hangs  from  the  neck  of  this  deer. 
In  summer  the  body  is  brown  above  and  white  beneath.  In  winter, 
long  haired  and  yellowish  white.  Its  antlers  are  widely  different 
from  those  of  the  stag  or  wapiti,  having  broad,  palmated  summits, 
and  branching  backward  to  the  length  of  three  or  four  feet ;  their 
weight  is  considerable,  twenty  or  twenty-five  pounds,  and  it  is  re 
markable  that  both  sexes  have  horns,  while  in  all  other  genera 
of  the  deer  tribe  the  males  alone  are  in  possession  of  this  ornament 
or  weapon. 

The  female  brings  forth  in  May  or  June  a  single  calf,  rarely  two. 
This  is  small  and  weak,  but  after  a  few  days  follows  its  mother. 
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who  suckles  her  young  but  a  short  time,  as  it  is  soon  able  to  seek 
its  food. 

The  only  food  of  the  Caribou  during  the  winter,  is  said  to  be 
the  moss  known  as Z/i^A^^  rangifirina^^xA  his  instinct  and  acute- 
ness  of  olfactories  in  discovering  it  is  surprising.  No  matter  how 
deep  this  lichea  is  buried,  the  animal  is  aware  of  .its  presence  the 
moment  he  comes  to  the  spot  Having  first  ascertained  by  thrust- 
ing his  muzzle  into  the  snow  whether  the  moss  lies  below  or  not, 
he  begins  making  a  hole  with  his  fore  feet,  and  continues  working 
until  at  length  he  uncovers  the  lichen.  When  the  snow  is  too 
deep,  as  sometimes  happens,  he  betakes  himself  to  the  forests  and 
feeds  upon  another  lichen  which  hangs  on  pine  trees.  In  summer 
their  food  is  of  a  different  nature.  They  then  feed  upon  green 
herbs  or  the  leaves  of  trees.  Judging  from  appearances  of  Uchen 
rangiferina  in  the  hot  months,  when  it  is  dry  and  brittle,  one 
might  easily  wonder  that  so  large  a  quadruped  as  the  Caribou 
should  make  it  his  favorite  food  and  fatten  upon  it ;  but  toward 
the  month  of  September  it  becomes  sofl,  tender  and  damp,  with  a 
taste  like  wheat  bean.  In  thb  state  its  luxuriant  and  flowery 
ramifications  somewhat  resemble  the  leaves  of  endive,  and  are  as 
white  as  snow. 

Wherever  the  Caribou  abound  they  are  eagerly  hunted,  for 
their  flesh,  when  in  season,  is  most  delicious.  Then,  too,  in  dis- 
tricts where  they  have  been  much  persecuted,  they  become  very 
shy  and  watchful,  so  that  it  requires  no  little  skill  to  capture  them. 
But  besides  the  attacks  of  its  human  enemies,  the  Caribou  is  sub- 
ject to  the  persecutions  of  two  species  of  gad  fly.  The  one  de- 
posits its  glutinous  eggs  upon  the  animal's  back.  The  larvae,  on 
creeping  out,  immediately  bore  into  the  skin,  where  they  cause 
swellings  or  boils  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  with  an  opening 
at  the  top  of  each,  through  which  the  larvae  may  be  seen  embed- 
ded in  the  purulent  fluid.  Aware  of  the  danger,  the  Caribou  runs 
wild  and  furious  as  soon  as  he  hears  the  buzzing  of  this  fly,  and 
seeks  refuge  in  the  nearest  water. 

The  other  species  of  fly  lays  its  eggs  in  the  nostrils  of  the  deer, 
and  the  larvas  boring  into  the  fauces  and  beneath  the  tongue  of 
the  poor  animal,  are  a  great  source  of  annoyance. 

In  Newfoundland  the  Caribou  are  still  quite  abundant,  tbou^ 
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the  vast  number  of  deer  paths  which,  like  a  net  work,  seam  the 
surface  of  the  interior  in  all  directions,  show  that  the  number  of 
deer  was  formerly  enormous.  Their  great  enemies  are  the  wolves, 
which  are  continually  chasing  them  from  place  to  place,  especially 
during  the  winter  months,  when  the  deer  leave  the  mountains  and 
con>e  to  the  plains  below  to  feed  on  the  "  browse  "  of  the  birch. 
A  few  settlers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  deer  stalking,  go  into  the 
hills  in  pursuit  of  deer  about  the  middle  of  September,  which  is 
just  prior  to  the  mtttng  season,  and  consequently  at  a  time  when 
the  stags  are  in  their  best  condition. 

The  migrations  of  the  Newfoundland  reindeer  are  as  r^fular  as 
the  seasons,  between  the  southeastern  and  northwestern  pordoas 
of  the  island.  The  winter  months  are  passed  in  the  south,  where 
**  browse  "  is  plentiful,  and  the  snow  on  the  lower  grounds  is 
not  so  deep  as  to  prevent  them  from  reaching  the  lichens.  In 
March,  when  the  sun  becomes  more  powerful,  so  that  the  snow  is 
softened  by  its  rays,  permitting  them  to  scrape  it  off  and  reach  the 
herbage  beneath,  the  reindeer  turn  their  faces  to.ward  the  north- 
west, and  begin  their  spring  migration.  The  whole  surface  of 
the  country  is  now  alive  with  the  deer,  as  herd  follows  herd  4n 
rapid  succession,  each  led  by  a  noble  stag  as  tall  as  a  horse,  and 
ail  bending  their  course,  in  parallel  lines,  toward  the  hills  of  the 
west  and  northwest  Here  they  arrive  from  the  middle  to  the  end 
of  April,  and  amid  the  rocky  barrens  and  mountains,  wheie  their 
favorite  moss  abounds,  they  remain  until  October.  Here  they 
bring  forth  their  young,  and  here  they  are  in  a  measure  free  from 
the  persecutions  of  the  terrible  flies  above  referred  to. 

So  soon,  however,  as  the  frosts  of  October  begin  to  nip  the 
vegetation  they  turn  toward  the  south  and  east,  and  repeat  their 
long  march  in  the  same  manner,  and  pursuing  the  same  paths 
as  when  on  thehr  northern  migration.  Thus  for  countless  cen- 
turies, it  may  be,  have  these  innumerable  herds  been  moving  along 
the  same  route,  unless  when  interrupted  by  the  Indians  or  the 
irregularities  of  the  seasons.  Their  movements  are  generally  in 
parallel  lines,  unless  where  the  narrow  necks  of  land,  separating 
lakes,  or  the  running  waters  or  straits  uniting  them,  or  intervening 
chains  of  hills,  cause  them  to  concentrate  on  one  point.  It  was  at 
nicfa  pOtnt»  that  the  BoeothicSi-or  indigenous  Red-  Indians,  were 
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accustomed  to  wut  for  the  .deer,  and  alaqg^hler  them  in  g^reat  num*- 
bers.  Not  content  wkh  this,  however,  they  erected  deer  fences, 
the  remains  of  which  can  still  be  tranced  for  many  ipiles.  Inland 
from  Notre  Dame  Bay  and  far  to  the  northwest  of  Red  Indian 
Lake,  a  double  line  of  strong  fence  was  put  up  by  the  Indians, 
which  at  its  commencement  diverg^ed  many  miles.  The  southern 
fence  ran  down  to  the  lake,  so  that  deer  should  thus  come  near 
their  own  encampment ;  and  the  northern  line  was  to  prevent  their 
escape  near  the  shore.  The  northern  fence  ran  down  to  the 
river  Exploits,  along  the  bank  of  which  another  fence  was  raised, 
with  openings  at  particular  places  for  the  deer  to  go  to  the  river 
and  swim  across.  These  openings  were  called  "passes."  A 
number  of  men  now  go  within  the  fence,  and  from  the  wider 
endosure  they  drive  them  to  the  narrow  part,  or  to  passes  of  the 
river  where  others  were  stationed,  and  thus  killed  the  deer  at  their 
leisure.  These  deer  fences,  are  actually  seen  to  extend  thirty  miles 
on  the  river  Exploits,  and  how  far  into  the  interior  no  white  man 
can  telL  They  are  formed  by  fellin^^  trees,  and  must  have  cost 
immense  labor.  The  tribe  which  constructed  them  originally 
must  have  been  numerous  and  powerful*  though  now  without  a 
single  living  representative. 

The  Indians,  especially  the  Mic-Macs,  have  another  method 
of  capturini^.  the  deer^  which  if  it  were  not  well  attested,  would 
seem  almost  incredible;.  .  Some  .of .  these  Indian  hunters  will 
actually  run  down  a  stag;  Only  when  fat  is  the  stag  worth  such 
an  arduous  punHiit,  and  then  only  is  he  liable  to.  such  fatigued 
exhaustion.  The  hunter  will,  conunenoe  the  chase  early  in  the 
<lay,  and  follow  it  up  without  intermission,  and  before  night  will 
make  the  stag  his  prey  without  firing  a  shot  The  stag  at  first 
easily  outstrips  his  pursuer,  but  after  a  run  of  four  or  five  miles  he 
stops,  and.  is  by  and  by  overtaken.  He  lies  down  fatigued  but  is 
again  surprised ;  and  thus  the  chase  is  kept  up  until  the  poor  stag 
plunges  into  a  pool  or  morass  to  escape,  where  he  soon  meets  his 
doom,  man  at  length  winning  the  day. 

How  useful  the  tamed  reindeer  might  become  to  the  New- 
foundlander, may  be  imagined  from  what  we  read  of  the  Lapland 
reindeer.  It  can  draw  a  sledge  over  the  frozen  snow  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  miles  an  hour.    To  the  Laplander  the  reindeer  is  every* 
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thing ;  and  in  his  cold  and  barren  country,  covered  with  snow  and 
ice  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  producing  few  vegetables,  he 
would  perish  were  it  not  for  the  milk  and  flesh  of  the  animal. 

The  country  of  the  Woodland  Caribou  includes  Newfound- 
land, Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Labrador  and  Canada,  and  is 
said  to  extend  westward  through  a  narrow  strip  of  well  wooded 
territory  about  one  hundred  miles  wide  from  Lake  Superior  to 
Lake  Athabasca.  To  the  northward  it  is  replaced  by  the  Barren 
Ground  Caribou. 

The  only  method  of  taking  the  Woodland  Caribou  is  by  stalk- 
ing. If  there  be  snow  on  the  ground,  the  hunters  follow  the 
tracks  of  the  animals,  and  by  great  care  are  often  enabled  to  come 
widiin  shot  of  them.  When  there  is  no  snow  and  the  deer  cannot 
be  tracked,  a  tall  tree  is  climbed  and  the  neighboring  country  is 
swept  with  a  glass  until  a  drove  of  Caribou  are  seen  feeding  in  one 
of  the  open  treeless  spots  called  "  Caribou  Barrens."  The  bear- 
ings of  their  position  are  taken*  and  the  hunters  proceed  to  stalk 
them.  Guides,  men  familiar  with  the  haunts  and  habits  of  these 
animals,  are  essential  to  the  successful  pursuit  of  the  Caribou  in 
regions  where  it  is  much  hunted.  The  Indians  and  half  breeds 
are  highly  recommended  for  this  work,  though  no  doubt  whites  of 
experience  are  quite  as 
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"  'T^HE  antlered  monarch  of  the  waste."  How  applicable  is 
J_  this  term  to  the  stately  elk,  the  giant  deer  of  the  forest, 
the  plains  and  the  mountains  of  North  America.  Standing  as  tall 
as  a  horse,  bearing  a  superb  pair  of  antlers  worthy  to  adorn  any 
baronial  hall,  with  senses  than  which  no  keener  can  be  found 
among  all  our  varied  examples  of  animal  life,  and  a  form  faultless 
in  the  grace  and  symmetry  of  its  outlines,  the  Wapiti  justly  holds 
the  first  place  among  the  game  animals  of  our  continent. 

It  is  in  the  sportsman's  breast  that  the  Elk  arouses  the  greatest 
enthusiasm,  yet  his  grace  and  beauty  might  well  attract  the  pencil 
of  the  artist,  and  his  great  size  and  wonderful  powers  of  endurance 
furnish  an  exhaustless*  theme  for  the  pen  of  poet  and  romancer. 
No  more  strikhig"  and  beautiful  sight  can  be  imagined  than  a  band 
of  these  animals  just  started  from*  their  feeding  ground.  Their 
swift  and  swinging  trot,  as  they  move  off  over  the  rough  ground  or 
through  the  tangled  forest,  is  the  poetry  of  motion.  Each  g^nd 
bull  carries  his  head  well  up  and  his  polished  antlers  stretch  far 
back  over  his  flanks.  The  more  dainty  and  light-footed  cows 
press  to  the  front  and  with  their  calves  first  disappear,  and  in  a 
moment  more  the  last  of  the  bulls  vanishes  over  the  top  of  the 
neighboring  bluff.  Then  perhaps,  oh  reader,  you  advance  from 
your  place  of  concealment,  and  with  feelings  of  indescribable  pride 
and  exultation  stand  over  your  first  bull  elk. 

In  former  times  the  Wapiti  seems  to  have  been  distributed 
throughout  the  whole  of  North  America,  south  of  the  Great  Lakes 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent,  but  extending  northward  as 
far  as  the  fifly-sixth  or  fifty-seventh  parallel  of  latitude  on  the 
plains  and  in  the  mountains.  It  was  abundant  in  California,  and 
nowhere  more  so  than  on  the  banks  of  the  San  Joaquin,  about 
which  stream  all  old  Califomians  are  so  enthusiastic.    In  Northern 
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Caifomia  it  still  exists,  though  not  in  soch  numbers  as  formerly. 
East  of  the  Mtssoori  River  there  are  one  or  .two  localities  where 
the  Elk  still  linger,  tboagh  in  sadly  diminished  numbers.  One  of 
these  is  in  Michig;aA,  in  a  tract  of  almost  mapenetrable  forest  land, 
A  few  have  been  reported  to  inhabit  the  wildest  and  most  unsettled 
portions  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  in  Pennsylvania,  bat  this  is 
merely  a  tradition  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  exist  there  at 
present  The  species  is  now  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  high 
plains  of  the  Missouri  region*  and  the  mountains,  which  stretch 
away  to  the  westward  toward  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Here  the  £Ik  in 
many  localities  is  iM  to  be  found,  but  the  onward  march  of  the 
settlements,  and  continual  ravages  of  the  akin  hunter,  or  as  he  is 
oontemptiKNisly  styled  by  the  better  class  of  frontiersmen,  the 
''Elk  sidiuier/'  are  driving  them  farther  and  farther  back,  and  are 
constantly  reducing  their  numbers. 

As  has  been  venaarked  the  Elk  stands  about  as  tall  as  a  horse, 
but  its  proportions  are  those  of  a  deer.  Its  horns  are  long  and 
tmmching, and atregetierally very symmetncai.  They usjiially  attain 
alenglh  of  five-or  she  feet  andoften  weigh  sixty  or  seventy  pounds. 
In  color  the  Elk  iSr  dining  the  summer  months,  light  reddish  chest- 
nut. Atthe  approach  of  autumn  the  coat  becomes  darker  and  the 
iei^h  of  the  haaia  increases  until  in  winter,  the  longer  hairs  be- 
coming tipped  with  pale  brown*  a  greyish  cast  is  imparted  to  the 
whole /iiA|^^.  A  triangular  patch  of  pale  yellow  is  seen  on  the 
rump  and  includes  the  tail,  which  is  very  short  The  bull  elk, 
evept  in  summer,  has  a  growth  of  long  hair  on  the  neck  and 
breast  which  the  cow  does  not  possess  at  any  season.  The  latter 
differs  from  the  male  in  being  somewhat  smaller,  and  in  lacking 
horns. 

Elk  nit  early  in  September  and  it  is  only  at  this  season  that  the 
peculiar  "whistling*'  of  the  bulls  is  to  be  heard.  The  rut  lasts 
but  a  short  time,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  buUs  are  much 
run  down  and  are  very  thin.  They  soon  recuperate  however  and 
bf  the  last  of  November  are  quite  fat  and  in  good  order.  The 
females  bring  forth  their  young  late  in  May  or  early  to  June,  and 
some  time  before  this  important  event  takes  place,  withdraw  from 
the  herd  and  remain  in  the  thickest  brush  preparing  for  the  duties 
of  maternity.    At  this  time  too,  the  bulls  are  having  trouble  with 
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their  horns.  Tfiesie  huge  weapons  are  grown  in  Ibout  Ibur 
inonths,  and  it  will  readily  be  conceived  that  the  drain  upon  the 
animal's  strength  is  thus  enormous.  The  bulls  late  in  July  are 
more  thin  and  weak  than  the  cows,  which  'have  for  two  motiths 
been  suckling  their  calves.  In  a  mountain  country  the  males  are 
now  to  be  found  on  the  highest  ridges,  feeding  above  timber  line 
and  passing  most  of  their  time  in  the  densest  thickets  where  they 
are  in  a  measure  protected  from  the  flies.  On  the  plains,  they 
spend  most  of  their  time  lying  in  the  thick  willow  brush  which  lines 
the  borders  of  the  streams. 

The 'COW  Elk  produces  usually  only  one  calf,  and  no  instance 
of  the  birth  of  twins  has  ever  come  under  our  observation.  The 
calf  is  a  beautiful  little  creature,  spotted  like  a  red  deer's  fawn, 
which  it  much  resembles  in  general  appearance.  As  already  re^ 
marked,  the  "  whistling  '*  of  the  Elk  is  heard  only  for  a  few  days 
during  the  early  part  of  September.  It  is  made  up  of  several 
parts,  and  is  so  peculiar  a  cry  that  it  can  hardly  be  described,  much 
less  imitated.  The  first  part  consists  of  a  prolonged,  shrill  whis* 
tie,  which  seems  to  come  to  the  hearer  from  a  long  distance,  even 
though  the  animal  uttering  it  be  quite  near  at  hand.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  succession  of  short  grunting  brays  or  barks,  three  or 
four  in  number,  and  the  call  is  completed  by  a  low,  smooth  bel- 
low. Sometimes  the  whistle  is  sounded  without  the  succeeding 
parts.  Withal,  the  cry  is  an  odd  one,  and  once  heard  will  always 
afterward  be  recognized. 

The  whistle  is  very  musical,  and  no  more  delightful  sound  can 
come  to  the  sportsman's  ear,  as  in  the  grey  dawn  of  the  morning 
he  ascends  a  mountain  side  to  obtain  a  g^ood  view  of  the  undula- 
ting slopes  and  park  like  openings,  which  stretch  away  toward  the 
valley  beyond.  Watch  carefully  brother,  keep  yourself  well  con- 
cealed, and  be  sure  that  the  wind  is  right.  Then  when  you  spy 
the  herd,  slip  cautiously  down  yon  little  ravine,  and  you  will  ere 
long  be  within  easy  reach  of  as  fine  a  bull  as  hunter  ever  bagged. 

The  Elk  and  Mule  Deer  differ  widely  in  many  of  their  habits 
from  the  Virginia  Deer,  and  in  nothing  more  than  their  intense 
fear  of  man,  and  their  hatred  of  the  *'  march  of  civilization."  so- 
called.  While  the  White-tail,  if  shot  at  or  pursued  with  hounds, 
^ill  only  run  far  enough  to  escape  the  immediate  danger,  and 
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viU  in  a  short  time  return  to  his  accustomed  haunts,  the  Elk  and 
Mole  Deer  will  almost  immediately  desert  a  country  where  they 
have  been  much  shot  at,  and  the  sound  of  a  gun,  even  though  at 
a  great  distance^  will  alarm  ail  the  bands  within  hearing.  For  this 
reason,  hunters,  in  the  mountains  where  the  report  of  a  gun  is 
taken  up,  and  a  thousand  times  repeated  by  the  echoes,  use  a  rifle 
which  carries  but  a  small  charge  of  powder^  as.  the  Smith  and 
Wesson  rifie  or  the  Winchester ;  stating  thatflhe  il^edle  gun  with 
its  70  grains  of  powder  makes  too  much  noise,  frightening,  or  at 
least  rendering  suspicious  all  the  game  in  the  neighborhood.  Old 
huaiers  hare  a  sajring,  tliat  a  band  of  Elk  when  fairly  started,  will 
not  stop  until  they  have  crossed  flowing  water ;-  and  a  plainsman 
of  experience  and  reliability,  in  whose  company  we  have  often 
hunted,  said  to  us  once,  as  a  noble  band  of  Elk  disapp&ired  over 
the  blufiEs,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Loup  Fork  ;  "  those  fellows 
won't  stop  until  they  have  crossed  the  Running  Water/'  This 
stream,  perhaps  better  Imown  in  the  "States  "  as  the  Niobrara, 
was  forty  miles  distant,  yet  we  doubt  not  that  the  Elk  were  able 
to  keep  up  their  swift  trot  until  they  reached  that  stream. 

The  usual  gait  of  the  Elk,  when  mudi  alarmed,  ia  the  long 
swiiiging  trot  before  referred  to,  which  is  a  far  more  rapid  gait 
than  would  be  imagined  by  one  who  has  had  no  experience  of  the 
lale  at  which  these  animals  move.  A  very  good  horse  will  have 
great  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  a  trotting  Elk  unless  the  coun- 
try is  exceptionally  favorable.  The  Elk,  however,  cares  nothing  for 
the  character  of  the  ground  which  it  traverses,  or  rather  seems  to 
prefer  that  which  is  worst  for  a  horse.  It  apparently  moves  quite 
as  last  through  the  most  rugged  Bad  Lands,  or  along  the  side  of  a 
mountain,  rough  with  huge  rocks  and  down  timber,  as  over  the 
smoothly  undulating  prairies  of  the  open  country.  Moreover  this 
trot  does  not  seem  to  tire  it  at  all,  and  it  can  keep  up  the  gait  for 
an  indefinite  length  of  time.  Its  run,  and  it  only  runs  when  very 
badly  fri^tened,  is  an  awkward  clumsy  gallop,  utterly  devoid  of 
gTMx,  but  somewhat  swifter  than  its  ixoX,  Running  however  is 
very  exhausting  to  the  animal,  and  an  essential  lo  success  in  pur- 
suing the  Elk  on  horseback  is  to  get  him  to  break  his  trot*  If  that 
can  be  done  and  the  country  favors  the  horse,  the  hunter  may 
'meottd-mgitXtiB^  along^de*:  The  writer  remembers  on  one  occa^ 
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sion  to  have  followed  on  an  unusually  fast  pony,  a  comr  £Ik  whoie 
hind  1^  he  had  broken,  for  two  miles  before  getting  near  enough 
to  shoot  from  the  saddle  and  Idfl  hen  In  this  case  every  thing 
favored  the  horse  and  he  was  put  through  at  railroad  speied.  The 
£Ik  was  quite  thin,  and  really  seemed  to  run  just  about  as  £ast 
after  receiving  the  wound  as  she  did  before. 

The  roost  successful  method  of  capturing  this  royal  game  is  by 
stalking,  though  to  succeed  in  approaching  a  band  of  Elk  requites 
no  little  caie  and  skill,  and  is  a  good  test  ot  the  sportsmam's  capa- 
bilities as  a  still  hunter.  On  the  Loup  ForlF  and  its  brandies,  in 
years  gone  by,  the  writer  has  enjoyed  glorious  sport  with  this  game, 
and  it  is  no  doubt  still  abundant  in  the  section  beyond  the  settle- 
ments. 

The  Loup  is  a  miniature  Platte  (of  which  it  is  a  tributary),  in 
very  many  respects,  and  drains  with  its  branches  much  of  north* 
western  Nebraska.  The  upper  Middle  Loup,  where  much  of  our 
hunting  has  been  done,  has  the  same  broad  channel  and  innumer- 
able sand-bars.  Its  low  banks  and  many  islands  are  densely 
covered  with  a  thick,  tall  growth  of  coarse  grass,  weeds,  and  willow 
brush.  The  country  lying  adjacent  to  this  river,  And.  its  main 
branch,  the  Dismal,  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  hilly,  being  composed 
of  ranges  of  bluffs  lying  parallel  to  the  riv^,  and  succeeding  each 
other  at  intervals  of  one  or  more  miles  as  far  as  the  eye. can  reach. 
The  intervening  valleys  are  made  up  of  sharp  ridges  and  steep- 
sided  knolls,  usually  but  a  few  yards  apart  Deep  caftans  from 
the  river,  wind  out  into  the  various  ranges,  furnishing  timber  of 
several  kinds,  including  cedar,  elm,  ash,  box-elder,  and  many  brush 
ihickets.  The  first  grows  in  thick,  dark  clumps  along  the  steep 
sides,  and  is  intermixed  with  the  latter  varieties  along  the  level 
floor-like  bottoms  of  the  caAons.  Such  grasses  as  are  indigenous 
to  the  soil,  among  which  is  the  famous  buffalo  or  granime  gquss 
grow  sparsely  on  the  up^lands.  The  lowlands  furnish  a  rank 
growth  of  '*  blue-stem,"  or  "  blue^joint,' '  everywhere  common  in 
the  West.  This  country  has  long  been  a  faivorite  feeding  ground 
of  the  Elk,  and  here  for  centuries  it  has  been  hunted  by  the  Sioux 
and  Pawnees. 

The  outfit  necessary  for  pleasant  and  succeslful  hunting  in  this 
country^  should  be,  in  addition  to  the  usual  cqrered.  wagon  aiid 
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camping  utensils,  an  extra,  steady-going  saddle  horse,  accustomed 
to  the  pickct-ropc,  and  not  easily  frightened  by  the  use  of  fire-arms. 
The  clothing  should  be  of  heavy  woolen  material,  and  of  a  pale 
ycUowish-brown.  The  rifle  used  should  be  breech-  loading,  of  small 
bore,  heavy  charge  and  fight  express,  or  an  explosive  ball.  Such 
a  rifle  is  found  to  have  the  main  elements  which  make  up  a  good 
hunting  gun.  It  gives  a  flat  trajectory  up  to  three  hundred  yards, 
outside  hunting  range,  and  is  deadly  enough  for  the  largest  elk. 
A  powerful  field  glass  will  be  found  a  most  useful  accessoiy. 

Sportsmen  who  intend  to  bring  back  with  them  the  heads  of  Elk 
which  they  may  kill,  will  do  well  to  provide  themselves  with  some 
preservative  to  be  applied  to  the  skin,  especially  about  the  nose, 
lips  and  eyes.  Dry  arsenic  is  as  good  as  anything,  and  is  besides 
inexpensive,  and  easily  carried  and  applied. 

Few  sportsmen,  we  imagine,  realize  that  the  days  of  the  Elk 
as  weU  as  of  the  buflalo  are  numbered,  and  that  this  beautiful  and 
magnificent  game  will  soon  live  only  in  the  annals  of  the  past. 
This  state  of  things  we  owe  to  the  presence  in  the  wilder  portions 
of  the  country  of  the  skin  hunter.  What  is  true  of  the  Elk,  is  also 
true  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  all  our  game  animals. 

Good  hunting  is  at  present  scarcely  to  be  found  east  of  the 
Missouri  Rhrer.  West  of  that  stream,  however,  there  is  a  wide 
extent  of  territory,  in  many  parts  of  which  large  game  of  all  de- 
scriptions may  still  be  found  in  considerable  abundance  by  those 
who  are  sufliciently  acquainted  with  the  country  to  know  where  to 
look  for  it.  There  remain  on  the  plains  and  in  the  mountains 
stven  species  of  ruminants  that  are  sufliciently  abundant  to  make 
it  well  worth  while  that  the  different  State  and  Territorial  Govern- 
ments should  attempt,  before  it  is  too  late,  to  protect  their  game 
Vy  severe  laws.  Buflalo,  elk,  white-tailed  deer,  mule  deer,  antelope, 
mountain  sheep  and  moose  are  still  to  be  found  in  considerable 
numbers  in  various  portions  of  the  trans-Missouri  States  and  Terri- 
tories, but  owing  to  a  savage  and  indiscriminating  warfare  which 
has  been  inaugurated  against'  them  within  the  past  few  years,  their 
numbers  are  decreasing  more  rapidly  than  ever  before. 

Most  of  us  remember  the  good  service  done  some  years  ago  by 
Genera]  Hazen,  in  bringing  before  the  public  the  facts  in  regard 
lo  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  buflklo  along  the  line  of  the 
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Smoky  Hill  Road  in  Kansas  and  Colorado.  The.  discussion  af 
that  time,  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  some  measures  to  protect  the 
buffalo,  though  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ere  long  still  more  stringent 
laws  may  be  enacted  and  enforced.  But  we  have  just  now  to 
speak  of  a  country  distant  from  the  railroads,  out  of  the  way  of 
the  average  tourist,  and  far  from  the  haunts  even  of  the  gentleman 
sportsman ;  we  refer  to  the  territory  lying  between  the  Missouri 
'River  and  the  main  divide  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  north  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad.  It  is  in  this  region  that  the  most  abundant 
supplies  of  wild  game  are  to  be  found,  and  it  is  here  that  these 
animals  are  slaughtered  for  their  hides  alone,  by  the  professional 
hunter. 

Buffalo,  elk,  mule  deer  and  antelope  suffer  most,  and  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  here  mentioned.  They  are  destroyed  with- 
out regard  to  season  ;  the  hides  only  are  taken  and  the  meat  left  to 
feed  the  wolves,  or  to  rot  when  the  spring  opens.  We  know  directly 
of  thirty-four  cow  Elk  killed  out  of  a  band  of  forty,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  April,  1875,  by  one  man.  The  snows  were  deep,  and  the 
butcher  followed  the  poor  animals  until  all  but  six  were  slain. 
Each  of  these  animals,  if  allowed  to  live,  would  have  produced  a 
calf  in  a  little  over  a  month  after  the  time  of  its  slaughter.  Here 
then  were  sixty-eight  elk  killed  by  one  man  in  a  day  and  a  half. 
It  is  estimated  from  reliable  information,  that  in  the  winter  of 
1874-5,  during  the  deep  snows,  over  three  thousand  elk  were  killed 
for  their  hides  in  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone,  between  the  mouth 
of  Trail  Creek  and  the  Hot  Springs.  For  the  territories  of 
Wyoming  and  Montana,  the  destruction  must  have  been  twenty 
times  as  great.  An  elk  skin  is  worth  from  $2.50  to  $4,  and  to 
secure  that  pitiful  sum  this  beautiful  life  is  taken,  and  from  three 
to  five  hundred  pounds  of  the  most  delicate  meat  is  left  on  the 
ground. 

A  buffalo  hide  is  worth  $1.50  in  September,  $3  in  October, 
and  $2.50  in  November,  and  at  those  prices  many  men  can  be 
found  to  do  the  work  of  butchery.  For,  as  many  of  us  know  by 
Experience,  a  man  without  any  pretensions  to  being  a  skilful  hunt- 
er can  slaughter  a  dozen  or  two  buffalo  iii  a  day  wherever  they  are 
numerous.  Mule  deer  and  antelope  are  more  difficult  to  kill,  but 
In  these  days  of  breech-loading  rifles,  a  fair  shot  can  kill  several  out 
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of  a  band  before  the  rest  can  get  out  of  reach.  It  is  a  melancholy 
sight  to  see  as  we  have  seen  in  a  morning's  march,  half  a  dozen 
fresh  doe  antdope  carcasses  stripped  of  their  skins,  with  the  milk 
stiil  trickling  from  their  udders ;  and  it  is  sad  to  think  that  in  ad- 
lition  two  little  kids  must  starve  for  each  of  these. 

Mountain  sheep  and  moose  do  not  suffer  to  any  considerable 
extent  from  these  skin  hunters.  They  are  too  wary  to  be  success- 
fully pursued  by  these  men,  many  of  whom  are  vagabonds  of  the 
most  worthless  description.  There  are  some  good  hunters  and 
good  fellows  among  them ;  men  who  would  gladly  relinquish  the 
business  could  it  be  wholly  stopped*  but  who  think  and  say  that 
if  the  game  is  to  be  exterminated,  they  must  make  the  most  of  it 
while  it  lasts.  Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  they  are  a  miserable 
set,  and  many  of  them  do  not  kill  more  than  enough  to  keep  them- 
selves in  provisions  and  ammunition  from  month  to  month. 

This  skin  hunting  is  quite  a  new  thing  in  the  territory,  having 
been  initiated,  as  has  been  said,  only  three  or  four  years  ago.  In 
1872  or  '73  a  firm  of  Fort  Benton  traders,  who  have  since  achieved 
an  unenviable  notoriety  by  selling  arms  and  ammunition  to  the 
hostile  Sioux,  conceived  the  idea  of  fitting  out  parties  to  kill  game 
for  the  hides,  and  the  result  was  so  successful  that  the  trade  in 
wild  hides  has  been  increasing  ever  since. 

What  now  can  be  done  to  remedy  this  state  of  afiairs  ?  Strin- 
gent laws  should  be  enacted,  and  not  only  enacted  but  enforced. 
Game  should  not  be  killed  except  for  food,  and  then  only  during 
the  autumn.  In  other  words,  no  more  game  should  be  killed  than 
the  hunter  can  use,  and  indiscriminate  hunting  at  any  and  all  sea- 
sons should  be  prevented.  But  we  know  that  legislative  bodies 
move  slowly,  and  that  knots  in  red  tape  are  as  difficult  to  untie  as 
that  of  Gordius  of  old.  In  the  meantime  much,  very  much,  may 
be  done  by  the  officers  of  the  army  who  are  stationed  on  the  fron- 
tier. The  skin  hunters  who,  of  course,  violate  the  laws  of  all  the 
territories  which  have  game  laws,  may  be  warned  off,  arrested,  and 
so  annoyed  that  they  will  in  future  sedulously  avoid  the  vicinity  of 
posts  where  they  have  received  such  treatment.  Action  to  this  end 
at  Camp  Baker,  by  Major  H.  Freeman,  Seventh  Infantry,  has  quite 
driven  the  skin  hunters  out  of  the  country.  The  little  exertion  en- 
tailed by  this  course  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  increase  of  laige 
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game  in  any  section  of  the  countiy  where  its  wanton  and  umieoea* 
sary  disturbance  is  prevented. 

As  things  stand  at  present,  the  country  where  game  most 
abounds  is  that  which  is  now.  or  has  lately  been,  infested  by  hos- 
tile Indians.  The  red  fiends  know  enough  to  preserve  their  game 
from  excessive  and  continual  persecution,  and  it  is  where  the  white 
man  dare  not  go  that  it  is  found  most  abundant  and  moat  ansos- 
picious.  The  Indians  are  the  only  real  preservers  of  game  in  the 
West. 

Will  not  every  officer  and  every  Western  man  to  whom  these 
lines  come  think  seriously  on  this  matter,  and  endeavor  to  do  his 
part  to  put  down  terrible  butchery? 


MULE  DEER. 

THE  Mule  Deer,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called  in  the  West  the 
Black-tailed  Deer,  is  fmmd  throughout  the  Missouri  Region 
and  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  species  is  quite  abundant  in 
many  localities,  and  where  it  has  not  been  too  much. hunted  fur- 
nishes good  sport  to  the  still  hunterr 

In  site  the  Mule- Deer  considerably  exceeds  the  common  deer 
of  the  Eastern  States,  the  White-tail  of  the  West^and  as  an  article 
of  food  its  flesh  is  far  superior  ta  that  of  the  latter  species.  The 
color  of  the  Mole  Deer  at  certain  seasons  somewhat  resembles  that 
of  the  Virginia  Deer,  but  its  horns  are  much  laiigner,  and  do  not  bend 
so  far  forward.  Its  tail  is  widely  different,  being  for  the  greater 
part  of  its  lengtbr  thin  and  rat-like,  naked  below  with  a  covering 
of  short  white  hair  above,  and  a  heavy  brush  of  jet  black  hairs  at 
the  tip.  There  is  a  triangular  patch  of  white  at  the  root  of  the  tail 
on  the  buttocks,  which  somewhat  resemliles  the  same  mark  on  the 
Elk  and  Bighorn. 

The  true  C.  macroOs  is  found  throughout  the  Mountains  nearly 
or  quite  as  iar  west  as  the  main  divkle  of  the  Serra  Nevadas.  In 
Southern  California  and  Arizona,  among  the  mountains  of  the  Coast 
Range,^it  is  replaced  by  a  recently  described  variety  called  in  that 
section,  the  Burro  Deer,  an  appellation  about  equivalent  to  the  name 
of  the  Eastern  variety,  dtav^  in. Spanish  signifying  jackass.  This 
variety  was  described  in  a  recent  number  of  the  American  Nai" 
itraiisi  by  the  Hon.  J.  D.  Caton.  It  was  first  met  with  by  this  gen- 
tleman near  Santa.  Barbara,  CaL  While  at  this  place  Judge  Caton 
made  an  excursion  into  the  Coast  Range  at  Gaviota  Pass,  and  se- 
cure three  bocks.  These  were  evidently  a  variety  of  the  Mule 
Deer,  and  not  of  the  Biack*taiLed,  hairing  all  the  distinctive  peculi- 
arities of  the  former..  The ^varioty differs  fiomthe  typem  being 
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smaller,  of  a  more  decidedly  reddish  shade,  in  having  a  lesser  patch 
of  white  on  the  buttocks  and,  most  prominently,  in  the  markings 
of  the  tail.  The  tail  of  C,  macrotis  is  entirely  white  except  a  black 
tufc  at  the  tip ;  in  the  variety  a  black  to  reddish-black  line  extends 
along  the  upper  side  of  the  tail  from  the  root  to  the  tip.  The 
habitat  is  not  as  yet  well  determined,  but  Judge  Caton  thinks  it 
safe  to  say  that  this  variety  predominates  in  the  Coast  Rangx: 
south  of  San  Francisco,  which  seems  to  be  its  northern  limit. 
The  Sierras  seem  to  define  its  eastern  limit,  east  of  which  it  is  re- 
placed by  the  true  Mule  Deer.  It  ascends  to  higher  altitudes  than 
any  other  American  deer,  being  frequently  found  above  timber  fine. 
Those  living  in  the  high  mountains  are  the  largest.  They  are  not 
uncommon,  and  further  information,  it  is  hoped,  will  soon  be  ob- 
tained of  the  distribution  and  peculiarities  of  this  novel  variety.  A 
skin  and  skeleton  are  said  to  have  been  sent  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institute  by  Judge  Caton. 

The  Mule  Deer  is  always  found  in  a  rough  country.  The  white 
bluffs  of  the  Bad  Lands,  the  sparsely  wooded  buttes  that  rise  here 
and  there  above  the  level  of  the  prairies  of  Dakota  and  Montana, 
and  the  rockiest  timbered  ridges  of  the  mountains,  are  its  favorite 
haunts :  in  fact  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  deer  of  the  plateaus  and 
mountains,  as  the  Virginia  Deer  is  of  the  forest  and  lowlands.  Its 
flesh,  as  has  been  remarked,  is  very  palatable,  and  is  superior  to 
that  of  any  of  its  congeners  except  the  elk.  It  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult of  approach,  as  it  is  very  vigilant  and  a  rapid  runner ;  hence, 
one  must  have  a  sure  eye  to  kill  many  during  a  season.  It  is  said 
to  be  more  abundant  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  which  traverse  East- 
em  Oregon,  Washington  Territory  and  Idaho,  than  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  continent,  as  it  finds  there  plenty  of  food  and  shel- 
ter. 

The  does  of  the  Mule  Deer  are  found  throughout  the  foothills 
the  whole  year,  but  the  bucks  retire  in  the  spring  to  the  highest 
mountains,  to  ''  grow  their  horns,"  where  they  remain  until  about 
the  first  of  October.  While  on  the  mountain  tops  they  collect 
generally  in  small  bands  of  four  or  five.  They  are  generally  found 
near  timber  line,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  but  in  the  morning  and 
evening  they  leave  the  shade  of  the  forest  and  go  further  up  the 
mountains  to  the  grassy  tops,  to  feed  on  the  young  rich  growth 
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wbkh  is  nourished  and  fed  by  the  water  from  the  snow  banks  on 
the  mountain  peaks.     When  thus  feeding,  it  requires  the  utmost 
ddn  oC  the  hunter  to   approach  them  within   shooting  distance. 
When  one  deer  is  killed  in  a  band  and  is  seen  to  fall  by  the  others, 
^ley  often  run  in  a  body  a  short  distance  from  the  slain  buck,  and 
bah,  Vooking  back  at  the  point  of  danger,  stam^ng  as  still  as  a 
statue,  with  their  large  ears  brought  forward  to  catch  the  slightest 
sound.    If  nothing  is  seen,  in  a  few  moments  they  wheel  about 
and  gallop  away  to  the  nearest  timber,  when  they  are  soon  lost  to 
view.  When  shot  at  in  the  forest,  they  retreat  at  a  furious  rate,  often 
faffing  over  prostrate  tree  trunks,  and  crashing  through  thickets, 
maldng  the  dead  sticks  crack  and  fly  in  every  direction.    They 
sometimes  chaige  directly  toward  the  hunter.    The  scent  of  the 
Mule  Deer  is  very  keen,  and  it  is  useless  to  hunt  them  to  ''  lee- 
wanL"  as  they  will  smell  the  approaching  hunter,  and  bound 
away  long  before  he  is  near  enough  to  sight  them.    They  are  re- 
markably sharp  sighted,  and  are  constantly  on  the*  lookout  Cor 
danger,  particularly  the  does  when  they  have  their  young  with 
them. 

When  a  band  is  resting,  they  lie  down  within  a  few  feet  of  each 
other,  doobfing  their  fore  legs  under  the  body,  and  in  wet  weather 
they  dry  their  coat  by  licking  it  with  the  tongue,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  dog.  The  bucks  often  return  to  their  "  beds,"  sleeping 
in  the  same  place  several  nights  in  succession.  The  Mule  Deer 
rut  during  the  latter  part  of  October,  and  the  does  bring  forth 
thehr  young,  generally  two,  though  sometimes  only  one,  late  in  May 
or  early  in  June.  The  fatwns  are  prettily  spotted  with  white  and 
become  quite  strong  and  active  a  few  days  after  their  birth.  When 
a  doe  first  has  her  fawns,  she  remains  in  the  thick  woods  and 
underbrush  for  several  weeks,  until  her  offspring  are  able  to  keep 
up  with  her  when  running  from  danger. 

The  Mule  Deer  found  on  the  plains,  that  is  among  the  Bad 

Lands  m.  the  vicinhy  of  large  streams,  are  to  be  looked  for  just 

before  sunset  and  after  sunrise  when  they  come  down  to  the  water's 

edge  Xo  drink.     The  hunter  will  find  these  hours  of  the  day  by  far 

tlie  best  ior  the  pursuit  of  this  animal 
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THE  Black  Tailed  Deer  isa  Baofic  Coast  species  which  does 
not,  apparently,  extend  its  Tange  much  east  of  the  Sierni 
Nevada  Mountains.  Its  favorite  haunts  are  among  the  dense 
forests  of  redwoods  which  clothe  the  sides  of  these  mountains  in 
Oregon  and  California*  Further  south  it  frequents  the  dcn8e 
thickets  of  chapparal  and  manzanita- which  cover  the  hillsides*  and 
through  which  it  is  quite  impossible  for  a  man  to  force  his  way« 
To  these  thickets  the  deer  betake  themselves  when  wounded^  and 
in  such  cases  are  sure  to  be  lost. 

The  Black-tail  is  a  somewhat  larger  animal  than  the  Virginia 
Deer,  but  does  not  equal  the  Mule  Deer  in  size.  Its  ears  are  pro- 
portionally less  than  those  of  the  last  named  ^>ecies,  it  lacks 
the  white  patch  on  its  rump,  and  its  tail  is  quite  difierently  haired 
and  colored,  resembling  that  of  the  White-tail  as  to  its  coat,  and 
being  black  above  and  white  beneath. 

The  flesh  of  this  animal  is  very  poor  eating,  and  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  any  other  member  of  its  family  inhabiting 
North  America.  The  animal  when  bunted  affords  some  sport  to 
the  stalker,  but  unless  the  hunter  is  a  dead  shot  he  will  lose,  a  large 
number  of  wounded  animals,  from  the  habit,  above  mentioned  of 
taking  refuge  in  the  densest  thickets.  This  species  is  also  hunted 
with  hounds  to  some  extent  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  the  hunt- 
ers taking  stands  by  the  runways  and  waiting  for  the  deer  to  pass, 
just  as  is  done  in  hunting  the  common  deer  of  the  East.  But  litr 
tie  is  definitely  known  of  the  habits  of  this  species  and  a  careful 
biography  of  it  is  much  to  be  desired.  In  some  localities  this  deer 
is  called  Brush  Deer  and  in  others  Mountain  peer»  both  names 
having  reference  to  the  character  of  the  country  it  prefers. 
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THE  Viiigiiua  Deer,  in  one  or  another  of  its  varieties,  is  univer- 
sally distributed  throughout  the  United  States  and  an  east 
and  west  belt  of  country  including  the  southern  portions  of  the 
British  Possessions,  but  probably  not  extending  north  of  the  fifty- 
fourth  parallel  of  latitude.  It  is  however  a  lover  of  the  forests  and 
of  dense  covfsr,  and.  on  the  high  plains  of  the  Missouri  region  is 
confined  chiefly  to  the  wooded  river  bottoms.  There,  are  lew  bet- 
ter  deer  ranges  than  the  willowy  banks  and  islands  of  the  Platte, 
the  Running  Water,  the  Yellowstone  and  the  Missouri  Rivers,  and 
deer  started  from  the  neighborhood  of  these  streams  take  refuge 
for  a  time  on  the  wide  plains  above,  but  return  to  their  cover  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  deer  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  has  been 
dignified  by  the  varietal  name  macrourus,  but  it  seems  to  us  some- 
what doubtful  whether  it  deserves  to  be  separated  from  its  more 
eastern  relative  the  true  Vtygiruanus,  There  is  a  very  wide  range 
of  size  among  the  deer  of  some  portions  of  the  Mountains,  and  it 
is  not  unusual  for  a  hunter  to  kill  in  the  same  localities  fine  bucks 
fiiUy  equalling  in  size  the  largest  eastern  deer»  and  others  appa- 
rently just  as  old  which  weigh  but  half  as  much. 

The  true  Virginia  Deer  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  United  States 
as  far  west  as  the  plains,  and  occurs  in  more  or  less  abundance  in 
every  State  from  Maine  to  Texas.  In  Florida  and  in  the  other 
Gulf  States  these  anunals  following  well-known  laws  of  geographi- 
cal variation  are  much  smaller  than  farther  to  the  northward.  West 
of  the  plains  occurs,  as  has  been  said,  the  variety  macrourus^  said 
to  be  somewhat  smaller  and  with  a  proportionately  longer  tail, 
denominated  in  frontier  parlance  the  White-tailed  I>eer,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  its  congeners  the  Mule  Deer  and  the  true  Black-tail 
of  the  Sierras.     In  Arizona  a  still  smaller  variety  is  met  with  which 
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is  described  by  Drs.  Coues  and  Yarrow  in  their  recent  important 
work  on  the  mammals  observed  by  Lieut  Geo.  M.  Wheeler's  Sur- 
vey, published  in  the  Reports  of  the  "  United  States  Geogrraphical 
Surveys  West  of  the  One  Hundredth  Meridian/'  Vol.  V.,  Zoology. 
The  largest  bucks  of  this  variety  do  not  exceed  seventy  pounds  in 
weight,  and  the  does  are  of  course  still  smaller,  falling  under  sixty 
pounds. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  especially  on  Whidby  Island,  are 
found  deer,  white  or  mottled,  which  have  been  designated  as  Cer^ 
vus  albus  or  C.  virgtnianus^  var.  vartatus,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  these  are  simply  cases  of  albinism,  which  is  not  very  un- 
common with  this  animal,  and  that  the  supposed  species  or  varie- 
ties have  no  zoological  standing  whatever. 

The  common  deer  has,  for  so  widely  distributed  a  species,  but 
few  appellations.  In  the  cast  it  is  generally  called  Red  or  Vii^nia 
deer,  in  the  west  it  is  almost  universally  called  the  White-tail. 
This  species  is  so  well  known  as  scarcely  to  need  any  description. 
Every  one  has  seen  it  either  alive  or  dead  and  many  of  our  readers 
have  felt  the  proud  delight  of  standing  over  their  first  buck.  In 
summer  its  coat  is  bright  red,  but  on  the  approach  of  autumn  the 
color  deepens,  becoming  more  grey  until  in  October  the  short  close 
hair  is  nearly  of  a  mouse  color,  and  the  animal  is  then  said  to  be  in 
"  the  blue."  The  throat  and  under  surface  of  the  tail  are  always 
white.  The  horns,  which  are  not  large  but  are  usually  very  sym- 
metrical, bend  gracefully  forward  and  the  points  are  directed  some- 
what downward.  These  weapons  are  shed  in  February  or  March 
according  to  the  latitude  which  the  wearer  inhabits.  "  The  ani 
mal  at  once  retires  from  the  herd  to  hide  itself  in  the  thickets  and 
unfrequented  places,  venturing  abroad  for  pasture  only  in  the 
night.  The  horns  are  yearly  shed,  to  be  renewed  in  ampler  devel- 
opment. In  his  first  year — for  it  is  the  male  alone  that  is  fur- 
nished with  horns — he  has  only  a  kind  of  corneous  excrescence, 
short,  and  covered  with  a  thin,  hairy  skin ;  in  the  second  year 
simple  straight  horns  make  their  appearance.  In  the  third  they 
have  two  antlers,  in  the  fourth,  three;  in  the  fifth,  four;  in  the 
sixth,  five ;  after  which  the  antlers  do  not  always  increase  in 
number,  though  they  do  sometimes  amount  to  six  or  seven  on 
either  side  ;  but  the  stag's  age  is  then  estimated  rather  from  the 
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size  and  thickness  of  the  branch  that  sustains  them,  than  from 
their  numbers."  The  doe  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  buck, 
and  may  be  said  never  to  have  horns.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
half  a  dozen  instances  on  record  where  a  female  deer  has  been 
found  to  be  provided  with  short  horns,  but  this  state  of  things  is 
quite  abnormal. 

Deer  rut  in  October  and  November  and  the  doe  brings  forth 
her  young,  generally  two  but  sometimes  three,  in  May  or  June, 
earlier  at  the  South  than  at  the  North.  These  animals  should  there- 
fore never  be  shot  before  October  first,  or  at  the  earliest  Septem- 
ber fifteenth.  The  fawns  are  not  fit  to  eat  before  that  season,  and 
if  the  does  are  killed  before  that  date,  the  young  will  have  a  hard 
time  of  it  during  the  autumn. 

The  food  of  the  Red  Deer  varies  according  to  the  season.  In 
autumn  they  crop  the  buds  of  green  shrubs,  leaves  of  small  bram- 
bles, the  tender  parts  of  brakes  or  ferns,  etc.;  in  winter,  when  snow 
covers  the  ground,  they  eat  the  leaves  of  laurel,  and  the  bark  and 
moss  of  trees ;  and  in  summer  they  find  abundance  of  vegetation, 
especially  in  the  rank  grass  and  lily  pads  that  border  the  margin  of 
ponds  and  sloughs. 

In  districts  where  they  have  been  much  hunted,  the  deer  feed 
mostly  at  night,  aiid  during  the  day  they  retire  to  the  hills  to  rest 
and  bask  in  the  sun.  In  a  level  country  they  resort  to  thickets 
near  the  water  to  rest  during  the  day.  The  best  time  to  still  hunt 
deer  is  just  before  sunset,  when  they  come  down  from  the  hills  to 
drink.  They  always  make  straight  for  the  water  and  quench  their 
thirst,  and  then  commence  feeding.  Early  in  the  morning  you 
will  find  them  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  mountain  or  hill.  Never 
hunt  below  them — that  is,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill — for  if  you  do  nine 
deer  out  of  ten  will  see  or  smell  you,  and  bound  away  without  your 
knowing  of  their  presence.  Get  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  and  look 
below  for  the  deer.  Always  hunt  to  windward  and  move  slowly 
and  do  not  try  to  cover  too  much  ground,  and  you  will  be  success- 
ful if  in  a  deer  country. 

The  modes  employed  in  capturing  these  animals  are  very  nu- 
merous, but  those  most  practiced  are  hounding,  /.  ^.,  running  with    >^ 
dog^  either  by  a  runway  where  the  hunter  stands,  or  into  the  water, 
driving  floating  or  jacking,  and  still  hunting.    Of  all  these  methods 

4* 
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the  last  is  the  most  difficult,  though  by  far  the  noblest  and  most 
sportsmanlike.  Hounding  requires  that  the  sportsman  should 
have  the  assistance  of  a  guide  and  dogs.  The  £Drmcr  must  be 
familiar  with  the  runways  of  the  deer,  and  the  hounds  must  have 
good  noses  and  considerable  endurance.  The  hunters  are  sta- 
tioned at  the  various  runways,  and  the  dogs  put  on  the  track'  of 
the  game.  The  cry  of  the  packs  generally  notifies  the  expectant 
sportsman  of  the  direction  which  the  deer  is  taking,  and  if  it  is 
running  toward  his  stand  he  usually  has  time  to  prepare  himself 
for  its  coming.  If  the  animal  passes  near  him  it  requires  but 
little  skill  to  bowl  it  over  with  his  double  barrel  as  it  goes  by.  But 
there  are  a  great  many  right  and  left  snap  shots,  and  capital  statu- 
ettes on  a  runway  who  don't  know  much  more  of  the  haunts  and 
habits  of  their  game  than  they  do  of  crochet  work  or  knitting. 
They  have  an  intelligent  bush-beater  who  knows  the  lay  of  the 
coveys,  a  dog  with  a  good  nose  and  well  broken,  a  splendid  pair 
of  barrels,  and  a  keen  eye  and  quick  trigger.  The  guide  ieads  up 
to  the  hunting  ground,  then  the  dog  takes  the  van  and  attends  to 
business,  and  when  his  tail  gets  stiff  and  a  bird  rises,  the  gun  drops 
him  neatly,  the  attendant  marks  him  down,  the  dog  retrieves,  and 
the  gunner  puts  him  exukingly  to  bag.  Precisely  the  same  on  a 
runway.  The  guide  who  has  previously  tracked  the  deer  or  knows 
his  habitat,  puts  out  the  hound,  which.runs  the  deer  to  water,  oi 
to  cover  by  secluded  or  well  known  byTpaths,  and  the  sure  aim  oi 
the  practiced  marksman  brings  the  gameto  grass.  Now,  so  for 
as  the  requirements  of  this  sportsman  go,  all  is  well ;  but  his  edu- 
cation is  anything  but  complete.  He  has  actually  begun  at  the 
finishing  school  instead  of  the  rudiments. 

By  the  other  method  of  hounding  practiced  chiefly  in  the  Adl- 
rondacks,  the  deer  is  driven  until  it  takes  to  the  water,  and  when 
so  far  from  the  shore  that  it  cannot  return,  the  hunters  row  after 
it,  and  having  approached  within  a  few  feet,  one  of  them  blows 
out  its  brains.  When  the  deer  are  thin  they  sink  immediately 
after  being  shot,  and  //  is  customary  for  the  guide  or  one  of  the 
hunters,  if  there  be  two  in  the  boat,  to  hold  the  struggling  brute  by 
the  tail  while  the  other  shoots  it,  thus  saving  the  carcass.  Com- 
ment is  unnecessary. 

Driving  deer  is  a  far  different  kind  of  sport.    It  is  chiefly  em- 
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ployed  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  and  requires  not  only  a  quick 
hand  with  the  shot  gun,  but  a  firm  seat  in  the  saddle.  The  dogs 
having  started  the  deer,  the  hunters  follow  them  on  horseback, 
striving  by  their  knowledge  of  the  animal's  habits,  to  gain  as  much 
as  possible  on  him  by  cutting  off  comers  and  following  short  cuts 
and  thus  coming  within  shot  of  the  fleeing  animal.  The  weapon 
used  in  this  description  of  hunting,  is  the  double  barrel,  baded 
with  buckshot,  and  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  hunter  it  is  a 
deadly  weapon  up  to  one  hundred  yards. 

In  jacking  or  floating  the  shooter  sits  in  the  bow  of  a  canoe 
just  behind  a  lantern  which  throws  a  powerful  light  ahead,  but. is 
shaded  from  the  hunter  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  his  powers  of 
vision ;  the  deer  raising  their  heads,  stare  at  the  light  as  it  ap- 
proaches, and  when  the  boat  is  near  enough  the  hunter  shoots. 
This  method  seems  to  us  unfair  and  unsportsmanlike ;  it  gives  the 
deer  no  chance  for  their  lives.  Besides  it  sometimes  proves  an 
expensive  pleasure,  for  horses  and  cattle  are  not  unfrequently  shot 
instead  of  deer.  The  greatest  objection  to  it,  however,  is,  that  as 
it  is  only  employed  during  the  warm  weather,  does  are  killed  which 
have  fawns  too  young  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  which  must 
perish  soon  after  the  death  of  the  mother.  The  advocates  of  this 
mode  of  hunting  say  that  in  no  way  can  more  exciting  sport  be 
had  than  by  this  same  night  hunting.  Your  guide  must  under- 
stand paddling  and  the  habits  of  the  deer  thoroughly,  or  it  is  use- 
less to  hunt,  and  it  requires  something  more  than  an  ordinary  shot 
to  take  a  correct  aim  at  a  couple  of  shining  specks  twenty-five  or 
thirty  yards  off  in  the  darkness.  Add  to  this  the  fact,  that  the 
favorite  feeding  grounds  of  deer,  particularly  in  the  Adirondacks, 
are  where  the  lily-pads  are  thickest,  often  making  it  next  to  impos- 
sible to  shoot,  and  to  jack  a  deer  becomes  as  difhcult  a  feat  as  to 
stalk  one.  The  sensation  of  sailing  over  the  dark  waters  of  the 
lake  or  river,  every  nerve  strained  to  catch  the  faintest  sound  which 
may  signal  the  approach  of  the  game,  is  delightful,  and  the  intense 
stillness  which  prevails  over  everything,  broken  now  and  then  by 
the  sharp  plunge  of  a  muskrat,  or  the  breaking  of  a  twig  in  the 
bush,  by  the  step  of  some  wild  animal,  or  perhaps  by  strange 
sounds,  which  even  the  trained  ear  of  your  guide  cannot  recognize, 
all  combine  to  make  an  experience  as  pleasant  as  it  is  noveL    All 
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of  which  may  be  very  true,  but  still  we  do  not  believe  in  jacking. 
In  Wisconsin  deer  are  killed  by  a  method  somewhat  similar  to  the 
one  last  mentioned,  and  which  is  to  be  classed  under  the  same 
head. 

Scaffold  shooting  is  resorted  to  during  the  summer  and  fall 
months  on  the  Peninsula.  The  deer  go  north  from  Central  and 
Northern  Wisconsin  in  the  spring,  and  are  then  called  "spring 
poor."  Though  the  game  law  prohibits  it,  they  commence  float- 
ing for  deer  in  July,  and'  also  shooting  from  scaffolds.  Scaffolds 
are  generally  built  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  high,  with  a  place  on  top 
for  the  hunter  to  sit.  The  latter  generally  takes  advantag^e  of 
small  trees  close  together,  and  nails  slats  on  them  to  serve  as  lad- 
ders. They  are  placed  along  the  deer  trails,  which  here  run  nearly 
due  north  and  south,  unless  there  should  be  streams  or  lakes  near, 
when  they  diverge  to  them.  For  the  month  of  July  they  place  salt 
licks  early  in  the  spring,  and  shoot  from  scaffolds  when  they  come 
to  the  salt  licks.  From  Escanaba  to  Negaunee  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railroad  runs  northwest  and  southeast.  As  these 
deer  trails  are,  in  some  places,  close  together,  some  are  called  main 
trails,  and  some  branches.  They  generally  go  back  from  the  rail- 
road track  fifty  to  one  hundred  rods,  as  it  is  nearly  all  woods  along 
the  line,  and  run  a  deer  fence,  consisting  of  small  and  medium 
trees,  lapped  over  in  one  direction,  with  the  interstices  filled  with 
small  branches,  etc.  As  this  fence  is  built  parallel  with  the  track, 
it  cuts  across  several  deer  trails  in  a  diagonal  direction,  so  when 
deer  are  travelling  south  they  reach  the  fence  and  turn  east  to  find 
an  opening.  This  takes  the  travellers  over  several  trails,  all  down 
the  fence,  to  the  lower  or  southeast  end,  where  the  scaffold  is 
placed.  By  cutting  several  small  avenues  through  the  brush,  the 
hunter  can  get  a  good  range  on  the  deer.  They  travel  mostly  from 
daybreak  to  nine  o'clock,  few  crossing  from  eleven  o'clock  to  dark, 
as  they  then  stop  to  feed.  As  the  road  runs  in  the  direction  north- 
east and  southwest,  the  deer  cross  the  track  going  south  earlier  on 
the  north  end  than  on  the  south  end.  From  Little*  Lake  south  to 
Day's  River  are  good  hunting  points.  They  commence  crossing 
at  Little  Lake  about  August  5th ;  Helena  Switch,  about  August 
8th  to  loth ;  McFarland's  Hill  (half  way  between  Helena  and  Cen- 
treviile.)  about  15th  to  i8th,  and  so  on. 
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There  is  good  deer  hunting  along  the  line  between  Menomonee 
and  Escanaba,  in  August  and  September.  Though  the  law  does 
not  allow  it,  hunting  is  done  in  these  months.  As  the  deer  leave 
the  peninsula  so  much  earlier  than  they  go  south  in  Lx>wer  Michi- 
gan, it  is  a  manifest  injustice  to  sportsmen  to  be  prevented  by  the 
law  from  shooting  them  when  they  are  in  their  best  condition, 
particularly  as  deer  are  abundant  in  this  section.  There  is  a  good 
winter  hunting  spot  eight  to  ten  miles  north  of  Day's  River,  and  on 
Red  Division  (twelve  miles  north  of  Escanaba)  on  the  Smith  River. 
On  Bay  de  Nouquet  the  deer  congregate  in  a  section  of  heavy  tim- 
ber, and  winter  there.  Splendid  hunting  may  be  had  here  in  the 
months  of  October,  November,  and  December.  Guides  may 
be  had  here  at  about  two  dollars  per  day.  Guides  make  their 
headquarters  here,  and  this,  without  doubt,  is  the  best  point  to  fit 
out  with  everything  necessary  for  the  trip,  with  exception  of  arms 
and  accoutrements. 

Stalking  is  by  all  odds  the  most  diificidt  method  of  capturing 
the  deer,  and  is  one  which  calls  into  play  all  the  sportsman's  best 
qualities.  An  eminent  Scotch  writer  and  hunter,  whose  kindred 
excel  in  deer-stalking,  designates  the  qualities  requisite  for  success 
in  this  method  of  hunting,  as  follows : 

"  It  may  readily  be  supposed,  that  for  the  pursuit  of  deer-stalk- 
ing a  hardy  frame  and  plenty  of  pluck  are  required.  These  qualities 
are  indispensably  necessary ;  but  in  the  other  points  he  may  vary 
as  much  as  the  average  of  men  are  seen  to  do,^  The  model  deer- 
stalker, however,  should  be  of  good  proportions,  moderately  tall, 
narrow-hipped  to  give  speed,  and  with  powerful  loins  and  well-de- 
veloped chest  for  giving  endurance  and  wind.  No  amount  of  fat 
should  be  allowed ;  indeed,  the  deer-stalker  ought  to  be  in  as  good 
training  as  the  race-horse  and  greyhound.  The  foot  should  be  sure, 
and  the  eye  keen  and  long-seeing,  as  the  telescope  cannot  always 
be  applied  to  that  important  organ.  He  should  be  practiced  in 
running  and  stooping,  in  crawling  on  his  belly,  or  on  his  back,  by 
means  of  hi%  elbows  or  his  heels ;  and  should  care  neither  for 
business,  cold,  nor  wet.  The  nerves  should  be  good,  for  the  ex- 
citement produced  by  this  sport  is  such  as  to  render  unsteady  the 
hand  of  all  but  those  who  are  of  the  phlegmatic  temperament. 
'  Dutch  courage '  is  not  desirable,  but  *  Dutch  phlegm '  will  here 
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serve  in  good  stead.  1%^  bodily  powers  are  not  tbe  only  ones 
which  should  be  well-devetoped, /or  the  braio  should  be  active  and 
energetic  as  the  body  itself.  Great  control  over  jUie  feelings  is  ab- 
solutely essential ;  for  the  giving  way  to  exuliaition  and  hope,  or 
depression  produced  by  the  fear  of  losing  a  shot,  will  generally 
cause  that  which  is  most  to  be  feared.  Above  all,  temperance 
must  be  practiced— no  sliaking'  hand  or  flinching  eye  vrill  serve  the 
purpose  of  the  still-hunter ;  nor  will  the  parched  throat  or  the  per- 
spuing  skin  avail  him  when  Pushing  up  the  hillside  or  through  the 
winding  valley.  In  fact,  strict  training,  in  all  its  details,  is  required ; 
and  the  more  it  is  carried  out,  the  more  complete  will  be  t^  suc- 
cess of  the  practicer  of  its  disagreeable  duties.  The  dress  of  the 
deer-fitatker  should  be  light  and  elastk:,  yet  tolerably  warm.  The 
head  should  be  covered  with  a  close-fitting  cap  or  soft  hat  The 
color  of  all  should  be  sobe^smd  tiahm ;  grey  or  a  mixture  of  black 
and  white,  or  brown  being  as  good  as  any,  since  it  accords  well 
with  the  rocks  and  ground  which  areso  tommon  in  the  haunts  of 
the  deer." 

The  sportsman  shoutd  never  attempt  stalking  the  Virginia  Deer 
unless  he  has  nerves  of  steel,  is  strong,  active,  and  an  untiring  walk- 
er. Not  only  the  greatest  walking  powers  are  required  in  stalking, 
but  it  becomes  a  tiresome  gait,- as  stooping  and  not  unirequently 
crawling  on  the  ground  for  a  long  distance  is  necessary  in  order  to 
reach  a  particular  spot,  unseen  by  the  deer.  De^r-stalk|ng  is  sim- 
ply man  vs,  brute ;  and  requires  att the  strength;  craft  aand coolness 
of  the  man,  before  he  can  lay  low  the  de^r,  Who  is  possessed  of  a 
much  keener  sense  of  smell,  immense  speed,  excessive  nervous  or- 
ganization, and  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  circumvent  its  human- foe. 

The  deer  has  by  no  means  a  quick  siglit,  but  his  hearing  and 
nose  are  of  the  most  refined  order.  The  garments  of  sportsmen 
should  assimilate  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  autumn  foliage  of 
the  forest ;  the  boots  to  be  worn  should  be  a  kind  of  moccasin  with 
a  not  too  thick,  but  flexible  sole  without  nails  of  any  kind  as  nails 
coming  in  contact  with  stones  and  rocks,  alarm  the  animal  before 
the  hunter  can  get  within  range.  In  walking  lift  the  feet  well  off 
the  ground,  and  let  the  ball  of  the  foot  touch  the  earth  first ;  step 
high,  and  in  fact  imitate  the  Indian's  peculiar  gait.  In  sh<x>ting 
never  aim  at  the  head  of  the  deer,  unless  you  are  a  dead  shot,  as 
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the  heart  is  as  laige  as  the  brain,  aod  if  the  ball  misscfi  the  braiot 
the  deer  cotifimies  on  his  way,  apparently  as  well  as  ever,  or  even 
if  the  baU  has  lodged  in  the  face  or  muscles  of  the  neck,  you  wiU 
still  have  great  difficulty  in  finding  your  deer  unless  accompanied 
by  a  dog.  This  is  where  the  deechouad  is  so  *  useful,  saving  the 
sportsman'  an  1^  day's  tramp  after  a  wounded  ansmaL  •  The  Scotch 
plan  Is  to  keep  the  dogs  iii  leash.uiitil  the  deer  is  shot,  and  if  only 
wounded,  to  slip  the  dogs,  and  in  a  short  time  the  deer  will  be 
brought  to  bay.  ^  Many  sportsraeh  and  gaod  ones  too,  take  great 
exception  to  stffi»hufitjng,  akid  some  are  '^dowA  *\  on  .the  man  who 
sSently  and  caftefoHy- watches  ihj»ia|«h  the  forest  up  wind  for  hours 
atid  hours,  iiHimatelyicomingiacms.ajdeer.ttah^  foUowiag  it  up 
again  for  hours  and  hours,  finally .laneeps  up  to  within  100  or  250 
yatds  of  the  deer  and  kiDs  it,  aodilast^  by  .a  short  ci|t  finds  him- 
self fifteen  miles  away  ^mn'bonfe-  oitocamp,  inrith  every  likelihood 
of  hamg^to  steep  in  the  fbcest.aU  night*  Is  not  this  sportsman, 
by  all  the  laws  laid  down,  cvea  by  4hQ  most  fastidious  of  men» 
entitled  to  his  game? 

It  cannot  be 4oubted~  that  sportsmign  geneially.  and  especially 
nofvices  in  stitt-huiiting,  makie  the  mistake- of  kutUmg  too  muck^ 
Moving  about  thibugh  the  w6bds  has.  the  effect  to  scare  the  game 
away,  andia  conseqaenceaman  may  often  cover  a  large  tract  of 
good  grcMind  and  see  absolutaly  nothing.  Th4  less  ''hunting" 
the  more  game  usually.  A  dozen  scpmrels  can  be  shot  from  the 
same  stand  oftentimes,  if  one  will  only  be^rontent  to  remain  quiet 
In  deer  stalking,  too,  it  is  not  neccssiiry.fbr  a  hunter  to  run  the 
animal  to  earth  as  he  would  a  fox.  Let  him  but  •stand  still  as  soon 
as  he  discovers  the  deer  and  perceives  that  he  is  discovered'  in  turn, 
and  the  deer,  if  not  much  *  frightened,  will  not  run  far.  After  she 
breaks  cover  she  will  make  a  few  wild  leaps  and  then  stop  and 
tnm  to  ascertain  the  cause  and  character  of  the  alarm.  She  will 
not  run  far  if  not  followed,  and  will  remain  in  the  vicinity  until  her 
curiosity  is  satisfied.  There  is  a  natural  inquisitiveness  about 
animals.  They  don't  become  frightened  as  much  through  the 
sense  of  sight  as  through  the  senses  of  smell  or  hearing — particu-^ 
larly  the  first 

Naturalists  are  the  most  successful  hunters,  for  in  their  search 
for  information  it  becomes  necessary  to  lie  perdu  for  hours,  ii) 
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order  to  pursue  their  investigations  of  the  habits  of  the  animals 
and  birds  they  study.  That  which  is  to  be  most  guarded  against 
is  giving  the  animals  your  scent.  It  Ls  all  important  to  hunt  up 
wind. 

The  first  light  snow  of  the  season  gives  the  hunter  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  game,  and  in  the  case  of  caribou  one  has  only  to 
dress  in  white  clothes  to  approach  within  close  range  and  ensure 
his  success. 

When  there  is  no  snow  on  the  ground  you  cannot  follow  the 
deer's  tracks,  but  have  to  move  quietly  about  over  ground  most 
likely  to  be  frequented  by  them,  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  and 
reviewing  the  ground  at  every  step,  for  in  the  thick  wooils  you  are 
liable  to  come  on  one  at  any  time. 

When  the  ground  is  covered  with  soft,  light  snow,  six  or  eight 
inches  deep,  during  the  month  of  November,  or  the  fore  part  of 
December^  is  the  best  time  for  **  still  hunting."    Then,  as  you  enter 
the  woods,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  find  a  deer's  track  in 
the  snow.    The  next  thing  is  to  ascertain  the  length  of  time  the 
track  has  been  made.    This  requires  much  experience.    If  the 
track  is  just  made,  the  snow  in  it,  where  it  has  been  moved,  will 
look  new  and  bright,  but  grows  dull  by  age.    A  good  test,  when 
it  is  cold  weather,  is  to  feel  of  the  track  with  your  finger,  and  if 
just  made,  it  will  be  soft ;  if  not,  quite  hard.    One  of  the  best  ways 
to  tell  if  it  is  a  new  track  is  by  the  manure,  if  the  animal  chances 
to  drop  any,  as  it  will  soon  freexe  if  cold ;  at  any  rate,  it  soon 
changes  its  appearance.    Having  found  a  track  and  ascertained 
that  it  is  new  enough,  the  next  thing  is  to  follow  it  cautiously, 
travelling  at  the  same  rate  as  the  deer  travels.    An  experienced 
hunter  can  tell  about  how  fast  he  has  to  go  to  overtake  the  deer. 
If  the  deer  is  feeding  along  as  he  goes  and  stops  to  browse  at 
every  fallen  tree-top,  you  must  move  slowly,  looking  in  every  place, 
at  every  step,  for  he  is  not  far  distant.    But,  then,  if  the  deer  is 
"  travelling,"  as  it  is  called,  one  has  to  walk  much  faster  and  scan 
the  ground  as  best  he  can.    But  the  chance  of  getting  a  shot  is 
less  than  when  one  moves  slower  and  looks  the  ground  thoroughly 
over.    To  still-hunt  with  success,  to  tell  in  what  locality  to  look  for 
deer  in  different  states  of  weather,  to  know  when  to  follow  fast 
and  when  slow,  to  know  where  a  deer  will  be  most  likely  to  stop 
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after  he  has  once  started,  and  to  know  how  to  get  more  than  one 
where  therie  are  two  together,  is  only  acquired  by  long  practice 
and  judgment.  But  not  more  than  one  in  fifty,  with  all  the  ex- 
perience in  the  worid  will  make  a  good  still  hunter.  It  requires 
a  special  adaptation  to  it.  It  is  very  hard  work,  as  it  necessitates 
much  travelling.  But,  then,  it  is  the  rarest  of  sports,  and  is  the 
most  exciting  mode  of  hunting  deer. 

Minnesota  has  always  been  noted  for  the  great  numbers  of 
deer  found  within  its  limits,  and  during  the  late  autumn  enormous 
numbers  of  these  animals  are  kiUed  in  that  State.  When  the 
leaves  are  falling,  the  nights  cool  and  the  October  moon  is  full,  the 
lordly  bucks  b^n  their  nocturnal  rambles  over  their  favorite  run- 
ways and  scraping  grounds  in  search  of  the  timid  does  that  hide 
away  from  them  in  the  thickest "  popples  "  and  willow  swamps. 
A  little  later  in  the  season  the  deer  will  be  found  running  in  pairs, 
and  then  the  still-hunter  has  but  to  watch  the  scraping  grounds 
in  openings  in  the  forest,  and  the  **  jack  "  oak  ridges  which  are  so 
common  in  Minnesota  and  other  States.  Eariy  in  the  autumn 
the  deer  browse  in  poplar  thickets  on  the  outskirts  of  the  prairie 
or  near  the  settler's  clearings,  and  at  such  times  they  lie  very 
close,  often  jumping  from  their  beds  within  a  few  rods  of  the 
hunter.  As  the  season  advances  and  the  snow  falls,  the  cold 
north  winds  drive  them  into  the  heavy  timber  where  they  browse 
on  hazel  bashes  and  red  willow,  (kinnikinic,)  the  inner  barks  of 
which  the  Chippewa,  Sioux,  Dakota,  Arickaree»  and  other  north- 
em  Indians  smoke  clear,  and  mixed  with  tobacco. 

When  the  twigs  of  the  trees  become  toughened  by  the  cdd, 
the  deer  browse  on  species  of  the  white  pines,  and  visit  lumbering 
camps  regularly  at  night  to  feed  on  the  twigs  of  the  fallen  trees. 
There  are  several  species  of  fungi  that  the  *'  white  tails  "  are  very 
fimd  of,  which  gprow  on  the  white  birch  and  sugar  or  rock  maple. 

The  speed  of  the  deer  is  considerable,  and  it  is  often  spoken 
of  as  one  of  the  swiftest  of  animals.  Few,  indeed,  realize  that  a 
good  horse  in  open  country  can  overtake  it  without  very  much 
exertion.  Its  powers  of  leaping  are  enormous^  however,  and  there 
is  one  instance  at  least  on  record,  where  a  buck  cleared  a  board 
fence  sixteen  feet  in  height.  Deer  change  their  feeding  grounds 
somewhat  at  the  different  seasons,  but  cannot  be  said  to  migrate 
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from  one  district  to  another.  The  cbangej»  of  loc^ty^  however, 
which  are  made  by  the  difienent  member^  of  the  jdeer  family, 
desenre  more  dose  attention  than  has  yet  been  given  them. 

If  we  know  that  we  have  but  one  species  of  deer  in  North 
America  that  is  strictly  migratory  ^n  its  ha^bit-^that  its  members 
entirely  change  their  habitat  with. the  changing  seasons — we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  several,  if  not  all  of  the  other  members  of 
thi»  famify,  are  saore  prkss  mign^tory  ui  their  habits,  but  to  what 
extent  we  may  consider  at  present  ttn  u^teroniNei}  question.  We 
think  we 'may  safely  say.  that  the  Barreii  Ground  Caribou,  is  the 
only  American  species  which  is  Strictly  migratory. .  They  occupy 
the  district  of  country  between  the  Atlantic  coast  ^tk}  the  Rocky 
Mountains  north  of  Uie  sixtieth  parallel  of  latitude.  They  move 
to  the  north  in  the  spring,  the  females  in  advance,  to  the  shores  and 
islands  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  where  Ibeydiiop  th^ir  ypung,  and  v^ 
the  fall  retora  south,  and  spend  the  winter  in  the  lower  latitudes* 
individiuals  passing  sometimes  south  of  thf^  sixtieth  p^iralle^. 

The  Woodland  Caribou  is  undoubtedly  mgralory,  but  to  a  less 
extent.  Sir  John  Kichardson  infortns  us  that  contraiy  to  the  gen- 
eral rule,  they  migrate  north  in  winter  to  about  thj&  sixtieth  degree 
of  north  latitude,  and  south  in  the  stimxBer»  yet  we  think  it  certain 
that  this  migratk>n  is  not  usual  as  with  .their  smaller  ooogeners  of 
the  north,  for  many-  indivkiuals  at  least  jetmaiA  near  theirsoutheni 
limits  throiighout  the  winter^  The  great  body  oC:^e9Cf  ocinpyuig 
the  islands  of  Newfoundlo^id  spend  their  li?e^iifi9n-  thc^  island, 
though  they  change  their  range  at  different  stafions  of  (heyes^r, 
while  some  cross  the  straits  on  the  ice  tQi Labrador; 

If  our  moose  or  elk  are  to  any  considerable  extent  migratory, 
the  evidence  to  establish  the  lact  is  wanting,  although  it  is  well 
established  that  the  moose  se^k  the  elevated  ridge»  in  winter, 
and  the  low  marshy  grounds  and  water  courses  in  summer.  We 
lack  the  data  which  would  enable  us  to  speak  with  any  assurance 
of  the  habiu  of  the  mule  and  the  Columbia  black-tailed  deer  in 
this  regard. 

The  Virginia  Deer  originally  occupied  every  portion* of  the 
United  States.  It  has  been  more  carefully  observed  than  any  oft 
the  other  species.  The  weight  of  evidence  is,  we  think,  that  these 
deer  are  partially  migratory*  though  their  nugrations  are  limited  in 
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extent  and  in  numbers.  They  do  not  entirely  desert  any  district 
which  they  occupy  at  any  season  of  the  year,  yet  in  the  northern 
portion  of  their  range  numbers  seem  to  change  their  abode  from 
the  north  to  the  south  in  September  and  October,  for  a  few  hun- 
dred miles  at  least.  We  shall  not  stop  now  to  detail  the  evidence 
tending  to  this  conclusion.  We  haive  found  the  testimony  of  all 
our  Indians  to  be  in  favor  of  a  general  migration  of  the  deer.  It 
is  a  subject  pn  which  little  has  been  written  by  natiiratists  or 
sportsmen. 


HARES. 

Lepus  timidus.  var.  arcticus, — Allen.  Habitat,  Arctic  Amer^ 
ica,  southward  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Labrador  and  New- 
fojindland  ;  in  the  interior  to  Fort  Churchill,  the  northern  shores 
of  Great  Slave  Lake  and  the  valley  of  the  upper  Yukon. 

Lepus  camfiestris.—  'BsLchmsLn.  Habitat,  Plains  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan southward  to  middle  Kansas,  and  from  Fort  Reily 
westward  to  the  Coast  Range. 

Lepttt  americanus. — ^Erxleben:  with  several  varieties.  Habitat 
of  var.  anuricanuSt  from  the  Arctic  Barren  Grounds,  southward 
to  Nova  Scotia,  Lake  Superior  and  Northern  Canada,  and  in  the 
interior  throughout  the  wooded  parts  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Terri- 
tories, and  Alaska  ;  of  var.  virginianus.  Nova  Scotia  to  Connecticut 
on  the  coast,  the  Canadas,  and  northern  i>arts  of  the  northern  tier 
of  States  westward  to  Minnesota,  and  southward  in  the  Allegha- 
nies  to  Virginia ;  of  var.  Washingtonii,  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  northward  into  British 
Columbia ;  of  var.  Bairdii,  the  higher  parts  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
southward  to  New  Mexico. 

Lepus  syh/aticus, — Bachman,  with  vars.  Nuttalli  sltiA  Auduboni, 
Habitat,  United  States  at  large  except  Northern  New  England 
and  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  Appalachian  Highlands. 

Lepus  Trowbridgei, — Baird.  Habitat,  West  of  the  Sierra 
Nevadas  from  northern  California  to  Cape  St.  Lucas. 

Lepus  caUotis, — Wagler.  Habitat,  United  States  between  the 
ninety-seventh  meridian  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  and 
from  North  Kansas  and  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Basin  southward  into 
Mexico. 

Lepus  califomicus, — Gray.  Habitat,  California  west  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  range,  south  to  Cape  St.  Lucas,  Lower  California. 

Lepus  paiustris, — Bachman.  Habitat,  South  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  States. 
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Li^  aquaiicus. — Bachman.  Habiiat,  Gulf  States  south 
through  the  lowlands  of  Mexico  to  Central  America. 

The  above  list  of  the  Hares  of  North  America  found  north  of  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  is  drawn  from  Mr.  J.  A. 
Allen's  recently  published  study  of  the  genus*  and  includes  all  that 
the  sportsman  >Adll  be  likely  to  meet  with. 

Hares  are  grey,  or  brown,  but  their  specific  distinctions  are  so 
slightly  marked,  that  it  requires  the  eye  of  a  practiced  naturalist 
to  distinguish  between  two  nearly  allied  species.  For  this  reason 
no  detailed  description  is  given  of  the  different  species  and  varie- 
ties above  mentioned.  Of  all  those  of  which  we  have  spoken,  but 
three,  to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  turn  white  in  winter. 

Among  all  the  numerous  representatives  of  the  Lefiorida, 
which  are  found  in  every  section  of  our  country,  we  have  no  true 
rabbit.  Hares  are  common  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
the  British  Provinces,  but  they  all  differ  in  essential  particulars 
from  the  Rabbit  proper,  Lepus  cunscu/us  of  Europe.  Briefly,  some 
of  the  distinctive  traits  are  as  follows,  and  may  be  classed  roughly 
under  two  heads : — first,  anatomical  differences,  secondly,  differ- 
ence in  habit  Of  the  first,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  at  length, 
for  its  truth  is  well  known  to  such  as  have  examined  the  structural 
features  of  both.  In  habit,  there  is  also  a  wide  difference.  Hares 
do  not  live  in  burrows,  as  is  the  case  with  the  rabbit,  but  lie  in 
a  form,  in  bush,  or  thicket,  a  slight  depression  in  the  ground  fre- 
quently serving  for  a  nest,  or  occasionally  they  select  a  hollow 
stump  or  the  under  side  of  a  detached  ledge  of  rock  as  a  domicile. 
The  young  when  they  first  make  their  appearance  are  covered  with 
hair,  their  eyes  are  open,  and  they  are  able  almost  immediately  to 
support  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rabbit  is  bom  naked, 
with  closed  eyes,  and  requires  the  constant  attention  of  the  mother 
for  some  time. 

The  Hares  are  not  so  prolific  as  the  Rabbits,  the  female  bring- 
ing forth  but  from  three  to  five  leverets  at  a  litter,  the  Ltptts  cu^ 
niculus  bearing  from  five  to  eight.  Hares  feed  generally  at  night, 
lying  in  their  forms  in  some  bush  or  copse,  during  the  greater  pan 
of  the  day.  The  Rabbit,  on  the  contrary,  generally  remains  en- 
sconced in  the  wannest  comer  of  the  burrow  during  the  dark  hours. 

Of  the  principal  representatives  of  the  genus  in  this  country 
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may  be  mentioned  the  following*  Lipus  syhaiicus,  the  dbtquitous 
cotton  tail  found  generally  distributed  throughout  almost  all  sec- 
tions of  the  United  Stales.  L.  americanus,  the  common  large 
Hare  of  the  east  and  north-east,  which,  changes  its  coat  in  spring 
and  fan.  L.  ttmidus  var.  arcticus,  the  great  northern  Hare»  L, 
campestris,  the  "  Jack  Rabbit "  of  the  plains,  Z.  caiiotts,  the  "  Jack 
Rablxt  of  Texas  and  California,  and  two  southern  swamp  species, 
Z.  palusiris  and  L,  aquaticus.  Of  these,  the  species  which  change 
color  on  the. approach  of  winter  are  Z.  americanus^  Z,  campestris^ 
and  Z.  timidus  var.  arcticus.  Pending  the  complete  change  from 
the  summer  brown  to  the  snowy  white  coat  of  winter,  the  animal 
presents  a  very  singular  mottled  appearance. 

Hares  are  becoming  a  very  important  article  of  commerce,  and 
during  the  winter  season  tons  of  them  are  daily  shipped  to  our 
principal  markets  from  all  quarters.  They  are  sold  at  cheap  rates, 
and  are  frequently  pedaled  around  the  streets  by  the  cart  load  at 
astonishingly  low  figures. 

The  methods  of  pursuit  and  capture  of  these  animals  are  very 
numerous,  but  of  the  most  common  and  successful,  three  may  be 
mentioned ;  viz. :  trailing  in  the  snow  with  dogs,  hounding,  and 
coursing.  To  trail  hares  in  the  winter,  one  must  have  dogs  with 
fair  noses,  and  a  light  fjall  of  from  two  to  four  inches  of  snow  must 
have  been  deposited  the  night  previous  to  an  eariy  morning  start. 
Two  or  more  hunters  start  out  equipped  thus  with  dogs  and  guns. 
Thickets  of  elder  and  blackberry  are  sought  where  the  game  is 
known  to  lie.  A  hunter  skirts  each  border  of  a  patch  and  the 
dogs  are  sent  in.  As  soon  as  the  hares  are  started,  the  dogs  fol- 
low the  trail  and  drive  them  from  cover,  and  on  emerging  from  the 
brush  they  give  the  gunner  the  best  of  chances*  We  have  kn^jwn 
of  forty  hares  having  been  killed  in  following  fin  this  manner,  a  mile 
of  hedge.  Where  the  ground  is  rocky,  they  will  try  to  hide  by  run- 
ning into  any  hole  or  crevice  which  may  offer  an  asylum* 

Hounding  hares  is  generally  carried  on  in  much  the  sa^toe  man- 
ner as  deer  driving.  The  hunters  are  stationed  at  various  points 
on  the  paths,  for  hares,  like,  deer  and  fooces,  follow  regular  beaten 
tracks.  The  hounds  start  tlie  game  £nom'  bdls  of  pine*  cedar  or 
hemlock.  Each  hunter  waits  for  the  animals  to  pass  hb  stalkm, 
and  in  case  he  is  in  a  faicky  plica.the  shotis  fired  as  bunay  goes 
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by  at  full  run.  He  is  bagged  and  the  position  taken  again.  It 
might  be  added  en  passant  that  this  ability  to  tumble  a  hare  at  full 
speed  with  the  shot-gun  is  no  mean  accomplishment.  Bags  of 
twenty  and  thirty  are  sometimes  made  in  this  way  in  the  course  of 
a  morning. 

Of  trapping  and  snarifig  there  are  ^  liftany  methods  and  appli- 
ances that  it  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  a  detailed  description  of  these 
various  enghies  of  destruction.  They  are  principally  employed  by 
pot-huntei9r  am),  many  make  it  their  sole  business  during  the  win- 
ter months;  Couestng  haf«9  is  carried. -on  to  .some-extent  in  the 
West  by  garrison  officers  who  are  the  owners  of  grey  or  deer- 
hounds.  The  animal  pursued  is  the  "Jack  Kabbtt,"  whose  dis- 
proportk>iilally  gre^t  ear^developmenthas  earned  him  thSs  title,  Jack 
being  jackass^  in  brief.  The  topogn^hical  by  of  the  land  is  highly 
favorable  to  this  ftfx>rt.  but  the  legs  of  the  hareTrequently  discom- 
fit both  horse  and  hcund.  •    • 

The  two  Southern  varieties  of  the  hare  tribe  L,  aquaiicus  and 
Z.  palustris^  are  hunted  a  good  deal  by  the  darkies,  but  every  man 
has  hi^' wayof  catchiiig-  the  " varmiatp"  and  owing  to  their  habits 
they  are  not  systfe matically  pursued.  Of  the  Gtvat  Aretic  Hare 
not  much  is  known.  It  Miabits-the  whftd  wasM  and  snowy  soli- 
tude»  of  the  £Jif  Ndrth«  Us  companions  are  the  snowy,  owl,  the 
Caribou,  and  the  Musk  Ox.  Unlike  the  prairie  marmot  and  bur- 
rowing owl,  however;  who  are  fast  friends,  the  rodent  of  the  North 
and  ^e  great  white  owl  are  not  congenial  comvades.  In  short  the 
bird  loves  the  beast  too  fondly,  and  her  caresses  ani  generally  car- 
ried to  such  an  extent  that  within  an  hour  after  the  commencement 
of  one  of  their  Kttie  seancss,  bunny  finds  himself  in  it  semi-dtgested 
state  in  the  metnbranou3  stomach  ^iNycUa  nivta. 


SQUIRRELS. 

Seimrm  v«i2^mw.->Gin«Uii.    The  Southern  Fox  SqidmL 
Sciurmt  eim^rvms.-^ijan.    The  Get  Squirrel. 
Scimrmt  imd»viciauus.—Ch9t!i9,    The  Western  Fox  SquiireL 
Scimrus  caroliiumu.-^mfXLa.    The  Grey  or  Black  Squhrrd. 

THE  Southern  Fox  Squirrel  inhabits  the  Southern  States  froRi 
North  Carolina  to  Texas.  It  is  the  largest  and  finest  of 
our  North  American  Squirrels.  The  length  of  the  head  and  body 
is  twelve  inches,  and  that  of  the  tail  fifteen.  Its  color  is  oflenest 
grey  above  and  white  below,  but  it  is  also  found  of  all  shades  of 
fiilvous,  and  is  sometimes  a  deep  shining  black.  Its  ears  and  nose 
are  always  white. 

The  Cat  Squirrel  is  found  in  New  Jersey  and  Virginia,  and  west 
to  the  Alleghanies.  It  is  about  the  length  of  the  preceding  species, 
but  is  more  heavily  built,  and  has  a  somewhat  shorter  taiL  In 
color  too,  it  resembles  the  Southern  Fox  Squirrel,  but  its  ears  and 
nose  are  never  white. 

The  Western  Fox  Squirrel  occurs  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
It  is  about  twelve  inches  long,  with  a  tail  of  about  the  same  length. 
Its  color  is  rusty  grey  above  and  bright  ferruginous  below.  Ears 
and  nose  never  white. 

The  Grey  or  Black  Squirrel  is  found  throughout  the  wooded 
portion  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Missouri  River.  It  is 
about  ten  inches  long  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  which  number  ex* 
ceeds  by  about  an  inch  the  length  of  the  head  and  body.  The 
usual  color  is  pale  grey  above,  and  white  or  yellowish  white 
beneath,  but  the  individuals  of  the  species  grade  from  this  color 
through  all  the  stages  to  jet  black. 

The  above  mentioned  varieties  of  the  Squirrel  tribe  are  the 
only  ones  which  are  followed  for  the  bag  or  pot.  The  Fox  and 
Cat  Squirrel  are  never  met  with  in  the  Eastern  States,  but  are  the 
common  species  of  the  Mississippi  bottom  lands,  and  the  southern 
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sections  of  the  country.  Grey  and  black  squirrels  are  often  found 
associating  togejther.  They  are  in  every  respect  alike,  in  the  anat* 
omy  of  their  bodies,  habits,  and  in  every  detail  excepting  the  color, 
and  by  many  sportsmen  they  are  regarded  as  distinct  species. 
Naturalists,  however,  at  present  agree  that  the  two  are  identical, 
and  that  the  black  form  is  merely  due  to  melanism,  an  anomaly 
not  uncommon  among  mammals. 

Squirrels  feed  in  the  early  morning  just  after  sunrise,  and  dis- 
appear soon  after  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  retreating  to  their  holes 
or  nests,  there  to  remain  during  the  midday  hours.  They  appear 
again  in  the  late  afternoon  to  feed,  and  may  be  heard  and  seen 
playing  and  chattering  together  till  twilight.  They  are  very  shy 
and  are  not  easily  approached,  but  one  may  seat  himself  in  full 
view,  and  if  he  remains  without  motion,  the  squirrels  will  reappear, 
and  take  little  notice  of  the  intruder ;  at  the  slightest  movement, 
however,  they  are  off.  This  fact  is  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
sportsman,  and  be  he  at  all  familiar  with  the  runways  of  the  squirrels 
at  any  particular  locality,  he  may  sit  by  the  path  and  shoot  a  goodly 
number.  We  have  known  of  eighteen,  both  grey  and  black,  hav- 
ing been  secured  at  the  entrance  to  a  cornfield  by  two  individuals 
in  this  way  during  the  first  hours  of  morning.  Grey  and  black 
squirrels  generally  breed  twice  during  the  spring  and  summer. 
They  have  several  young  at  a  litter.  The  young  mature  in  Au- 
gust and  September,  and  the  season  for  shooting  is  fall  and  winter, 
althougrh  a  great  many  are  killed  during  August  when  young  and 
very  tender. 

The  migrations  of  Squirrels  have  never  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. What  instinct  brings  together  such  immense  droves  of 
these  animals  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  causes  them  to 
move  with  solid  phalanx  to  distant  localities,  overcoming  all 
opposing  obstacles?  A  few  years  since,  there  was  witnessed  a 
wonderful  sight  by  the  inhabitants  of  Pike  County,  Pennsylvania. 
An  immense  army  of  Grey  Squirrels  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware  River  late  one  night,  and  commenced  its  passage  by 
swimming  the  following  morning.  The  whole  population  turned 
out,  and  boys  and  men,  equipped  with  large  grain  sacks  and  clubs, 
killed  them  by  thousands.  They  kept  coming  in  a  continuous 
stream  throughout  the  morning,  and  passed  on  to  the  woods 
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beyond.  Nothing  could  deflect  them  from  their  course,  and  thejF 
were  evidently  bound  for  a  fixed  point.  A  similar  instance  occurred 
not  long  2^  in  the  west,  where  a  vast  assemblage  crossed  the 
Missbsippi  and  were  killed  in  great  numbers  in  the  back  yards  of 
the  Tillage  houses.  Of  course,  the  first  and  most  obvious  explanair 
tion  is,  that  these  migrations  are  caused  by  scarcity  of  food,  but 
it  is  probable  that  this  is  not  the  only  motive  which  induces  them 
to  undertake  such  extensive  joumejFS. 

As  with  the  pursuit  of  Hares>  there  are  numberless  devices 
for  accomplishing  the  capture  of  squitrels.  Sportsmen  who  are 
fond  of  this  department  of  La  venerie,  use  either  rifle  or  shot*gun, 
as  their  skill  in  handling  one  or  the  other  may  warrant,  but  the 
important  factor  in  this  animal  pursuit  is  the  small  cur-dog  trained 
for  the  purpose.  He  will  run  ahead  through  bush  and  wood,  tree 
a  squirrel,  and  alter  barking  sharply,  wait  for  the  master  to  put 
in  an  appearance.  A  squirrel  thus  treed  will  run  up  the  trunk  a 
short  distance,  and  curling  lumself  down  on  a  limb,  will  watch  his 
canine  pursuer,  unmindful  of  the  approach  of  the  death  dealing 
biped.  When  the  squirrels  are  quite  young  and  inexperienced,  a 
good  bag  can  sometimes  be  made  without  a  dog.  Seat  yourself 
near  the  point  where  the  woods  sicirC  the  cornfield  or  wheat  stub- 
ble in  the  earliest  moming--^r  perhaps  among  the  beech  trees, 
where  at  this  season  the  mast  is  tender  and  succulent,  and  the 
animals  will  g^ve  you  plenty  of  chances.  Still  they  are  not  very 
generally  hunted  till  the  later  months.  When  treed  by  the  hunter 
they  are  very  skilful  in  secreting  themselves  from  view,  and  the 
g^y  species  particulariy,  being  so  near  in  color  to  the  bark  of 
many  of  our  forest  trees,  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  detect,  and  both 
he  and  his  black  brother  are  alwa]rs  careful  to  keep  the  tree  tnink 
between  themselves  and  the  intruder.  A  dog's  presence,  howw 
ever,  seems  utterly  to  upset  all  calculations  of  concealment,  and 
they  will  sit  on  a  limb  and  not  attempt  to  hide,  knowing  the  ina^* 
bility  of  the  cur  to  do  them  harm.  The  cruel  method  of  smoking 
out,  is  often  made  use  of  in  squirrel  hunting  by  the  burners'  sons 
in  winter  time,  when  the  animals  are  snugly  Curled  up  in  their 
nests.  A  squirrel  tree  is  selected  which  has  two  or  three  holes 
above,  and  is  partially  hollow  to  the  foot.  An  axe  soon  makes  an 
opening  below,  into  wluch  straw,  leave%  and  grass  or  green  twigs 
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are  introduced.  This  is  then  fired,  and  the  hollow  trunk  acting 
as  a  chimney,  creates  a  draft  and  the  smoke  is  soon  seen  curling 
lazily  from  every  hole  and  crevice.  The  poor  inmates,  some- 
times to  the  number  of  six  or  eig^t,  endure  the  torture  as  long  as 
possible,  and  are  finally  forced,  singed  and  smoking,  to  seek  safety 
ci  flight  from  their  wood-locked  home.  The  yelling  demons  bt^ 
jow,  armed  with  guns,  sticks,  clubs,  and  all  manner  of  destructive 
implements,  soon  finish  the  half  roasted  creatures,  who  are  so 
confiised  on  reaching  the  open  air,  that  they  do  little  more  than 
drop  to  the  earth.  Sometimes  they  remain  so  long  in  the  tree, 
that  their  claws  are  burned  off  and  being  unable  to  hold  to  any 
thing,  they  fall  helpless  to  the  ground,  and  the  horde  of  savages 
pounce  upon  the  unfortunates.  The  charge  of  shot  from  the  old 
Queen  Ann,  or  flintlock  musket,  is  saved  this  time  for  the  next 
victim,  who  may  not  be  quite  so  much  cooked  and  helpless. 


OPOSSUM. 

DUti^kyttfirgiuianm,    Shaw. 

THE  Opossum  is  the  only  member  of  its  order,  the  Marsu^ 
pialia,  which  inhabits  North  America.  It  is  confined  to  the 
southern  portion,  its  range  not  reaching  much  north  of  the  Ohio 
River  on  the  west  or  New  Jersey  on  the  east.  It  is  probably  never 
found  east  of  the  Hudson  River.  Other  species  of  the  genus  in- 
habit South  and  Central  America,  and  one,  doubtfully  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Southern  States,  occurs  in  California  and  Arizona. 

This  animal  is  about  twenty  inches  long  to  the  root  of  the  tail, 
which  appendage  is  fifteen  inches  in  length.    The  color  is  pale 
greyish,  the  hair  being  nearly  white  with  brown  tips.    The  tail  is- 
nearly  naked  and  is  prehensile ;  and  the  general  aspect  of  the 
creature  is  rat-like. 

It  is  with  a  certain  feeling  of  sadness  that  we  chronicle  the 
dying  out,  one  by  one,  of  old  customs  and  habits.  Each  year  old 
usages  give  place  to  new,  and  the  change  certainly  in  ver}'  many 
cases  is  not  for  the  better. 

The  Opossum  can  hardly  be  classed  among  the  game  animals 
of  America,  yet  its  pursuit  in  the  South  in  old  plantation  days  used 
to  afford  the  staple  amusement  for  the  dusky  toilers  of  the  cotton 
States.  It  was  the  custom  in  ante4>ellum  times,  as  often  as  the  re- 
volving year  brought  round  the  late  fall  days  with  their  ripened 
fruit  and  golden  grain,  for  the  dark  population  of  the  plantation, 
occasionally  accompanied  by  young  "  massa,"  to  have  a  grand 
'Possum  hunt  a  la  mode.  This  custom,  through  desuetude  and 
change  of  circumstances,  has  been  well-nigh  consigned  to  oblivion, 
and  we  cannot  but  regret  its  death.  The  opossum  is  not  oflen 
found  north  of  Maryland  and  Viiginia,  but  is  rather  abundant 
south  of  these  States. 

Its  food,  upon  which  it  becomes  fat  and  toothsome  to  the  dusky 
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palate,  is  persimmons  and  wild  grapes,  together  with  the  various 
berries  and  fruits  that  abound  in  the  Southern  States.  After  the 
first  hoar  frost  has  whitened  the  hills  the  'possum  is  most  eagerly 
sought  for  by  Caesar,  Pluto,  and  Mars.  At  night  the  darkies  start 
forth  en  masse,  armed  to  the  teeth  with  every  available  weapon, 
and  accompanied  by  a  number  of  nondescript  dogs,  generally  well 
trained  for  'Possum  or  Coon  hunting.  These  dogs  have  some 
hound  blood  in  their  composition,  and  understand  the  require- 
ments of  the  occasion  perfectly.  Some  ancient  shade  of  Dis  with 
snowy  hair  is  selected  as  leader,  and  he  controls  the  dogs  and 
manipulates  the  horn.  The  favorite  haunts  of  the  "  varmint "  are 
familiar  to  the  negroes,  and  the  "  meet "  is  generally  held  on  the 
borders  of  the  swamp  where  persimmons  abound,  or,  if  the  moon 
shine  too  brightly  for  the  game  to  venture  far  from  cover,  in  the 
darker  vales  where  the  luscious  grapes  run  wild  and  plenty. 

The  dogs  range  far  from  the  party,  and  the  moment  one  of 
them  strikes  the  "  trail  ob  an  ole  'Possum  "  he  gives  the  signal 
note  to  the  expectant  party  by  a  short  yelp.  This  sets  the  sable 
hunters  wild  with  excitement ;  they  listen  for  the  second  sound, 
sure  to  come,  which  will  betoken  that  the  varmint  is  treed.  They 
are  not  long  kept  in  suspense,  for  faint  away  down  in  the  valley 
comes  the  joyful  bay,  and  at  the  signal  the  whole  party  stampede, 
spite  of  all  "  Ole  Uncle  Caesar's  "  attempts  to  restrain  them,  and 
rush  pellmell  through  bush  and  brake  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound.  They  arrive  panting  and  breathless  from  the  wild  lace, 
in  twos  and  threes,  and  are  soon  all  assembled  at  the  foot  of  a 
small  sapling,  in  the  branches  of  which  the  'Possum  has  taken 
temporary  refuge  from  his  pursuers. 

Soon  a  nimble  young  buck  shins  the  tree,  and  the  marsupial 
is  shaken  off  after  some  difficulty,  for  he  clings  with  the  utmost 
tenacity  to  the  limb,  using  the  tail  not  the  least  in  this  battle  for 
freedom.  The  anxious  dogs  below  await  his  fall,  and  his  death  is 
compassed  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it.  This  is  the  only 
method  employed  in  the  capture  of  the  Opossum,  and  this  is 
rapidly  becoming  traditional. 


GAME  BIRDS  OF  KORTH  AMERICA. 


WILD  TURKEY. 

THE  Wild  Turkey  is  by  many  regaxded  at  the  finest  game  btid 
on^his  continenL  Large,  with  burnished  plumage,  spurred 
and  bearded,  he  is  a  magnificent  fowL  The  flesh  is  tender  and 
juicy,  and  as  gamey  in  flavor  as  a  partridge.  His  endless  variety 
of  food  maices  it  always  procurable,  and  in  season  he  is  never  found 
thin  in  flesh.  To  hunt  him  soccessftiUy  in  regions  where  he  is  much 
sought  after  and  shot  at,  requires  the  utmost  skill  and  tact  on  the 
part  of  the  hunter,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  ail  the  habits  of 
the  bird.  Exceedingly  shy,  with  a  keen  eye,  an  acute  sense  of 
hearing,,  a  quick  flight  and  a  fleet  foot,  he  is  extremely  hard  to  get 
within  range  of.  After  many  hours  spent  in  calling  or  stalking  him, 
just  at  the  moment  you  tlank  he  is  safe  for  a  "  bag,"  a  slight  move- 
ment or  exposure  of  part  of  the  body  of  the  hunter,  the  breaking 
of  a  dry  twig  or  the  cocking  of  your  gun,  is  sufficient  to  alarm  him, 
and  be  is  ofi"  instantly. 

In  the  spring  when  they  "  pair  ofi,"  is  perhaps  the  most  favora- 
ble season  for  hunting  them*  Many  are  often  killed  in  the  autumn 
before  they  are  fully  grown,  when  they  become  comparatively  an 
easy  prey  to  the  hunter,  who  coolly  knocks  them  ofl"  from  the  trees 
in  which  they  wiU  alight  when  frightened.  They  are  occasionally 
hunted  by  parties  who,  obtsuning  sight  of  a  flock,  watch  them  care- 
fully so  as  not  to  disturb  or  frighten  them  until  they  go  to  roost, 
and  deliberately  pick  them  off ;  but  this  hardly  seems  to  be  sport 
The  necessary  equipments  for  stalking  are  a  good  gun,  a  turkey 
call,  clothing  as  near  the  color  of  dead  leaves  as  possible,  and 
some  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  game. 
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Time  was  when  this  most  delicious,  as  it  is  the  largest,  of  all 
our  gallinaceous  game,  might  have  been  taken  in  almost  any  State 
east  of  the  Roclcy  Mountains ;  but  now,  the  would-be  Wild  Turkey 
hunter  must  seek  his  game  in  the  Southern  and  Western  portions 
of  our  Union.  In  the  Southern  States,  especially  Florida,  any  one, 
even  the  veriest  pot-hunter,  may  secure  his  bird  provided  he  has 
money  enough.  The  sudden  appearance  of  a  flock  of  Wild  Tur- 
keys upon  the  banks  of  the  St.  Johns,  as  the  steamer  rounds  some 
wooded  point,  is  not  of  uncommon  occurrence. 

Their  relative  abundance  in  any  particular  locality  depends  upon 
the  supply  of  their  favorite  mast — ^nuts,  acorns,  etc.,  and  the  seed  of 
the  palmetto,  wherever  found.  Their  presence  is  indicated  to  the 
experienced  hunter  by  their  "  scratching  places,"  and  he  can  tell 
by  the  freshness  of  these,  and  the  character  of  the  surrounding 
forest,  where  to  look  for  them.  In  October,  the  males  have  in  a 
great  measure  recovered  their  strength  and  plumpness,  the  females 
their  good  condition,  and  the  young  are  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and,  withal,  are  tender  and  juicy.  Then  according  to  Au- 
dubon, the  males  and  females  hunt  in  separate  parties.  At  thi^ 
time  the  gobblers  may  be  enticed  within  shot  by  the  hunter  lying 
concealed  and  imitating  the  clucking  sound  of  the  hen.  Of  the 
various  methods  employed,  probably  this  is  the  most  successful, 
though  even  this  may  be  better  used  in  spring.  Old  hunters  are 
adepts  in  the  art  of  calling,  and  their  peculiar  inimitable  call  is 
something  the  gobbler  is  hardly  proof  against,  provided  the  hunter 
lies  close.  Sometimes,  however,  he  will  answer  the  call  without 
putting  in  an  appearance,  thus  depriving  the  worthy  hunter  of  his 
meal.  The  best  call,  by  the  way,  is  made  from  the  wing-bone  of 
the  turkey  itself;  though  tolerably  good  ones  may  be  obtained 
from  dealers  in  sporting  goods. 

The  old  style  of  trapping  the  bird  in  pens,  is  of  course,  out  of 
tlie  question,  except  to  residents  in  a  good  turkey  country. 

Shooting  by  moonlight,  also,  is  only  to  be  indulged  in  by  the 
occupants  of  turkey-haunted  sections  ;  though  those  favored  be- 
ings whose  lives  are  cast  in  such  places,  may  depopulate  an  entire 
neighborhood  in  a  short  time. 

Probably  the  most  sportsman-like  method  of  procedure  would 
be  to  hunt  with  dogs,  though,  even  then,  the  sport  savors  of  pot- 
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hunting,  as  it  is  rarely  a  wing  shot  can  be  procured,  for  the  turkey 
soon  takes  to  tree,  and  must  be  sought  out,  like  the  ruffed  grouse 
when  in  similar  position.  Like  the  grouse,  too,  it  remains  per- 
fectly immovable,  and  is  overlooked. 

It  is  in  early  spring,  and  early  in  the  morning,  when  the  gob- 
blers are  saluting  each  other  from  the  different  tree-tops,  that  a 
good  hunter  may  expect  sport.  Then  his  success  depends  upon 
his  skill  in  threading  the  tangled  thicket  without  noise,  and  in 
nearing  the  wary  bird  unperceived.  If  he  wishes  to  bring  that  bird 
to  bay,  he  must  move  with  the  rapidity  of  a  deer,  when  necessary, 
and  at  times  stand  motionless  as  a  stump  ;  for  there  is  no  more 
suspicious  bird  than  an  old  gobbler  that  knows  that  he  is  inform- 
ing a  whole  forest  of  his  presence.  It  may  be  unsportsmanlike  ; 
it  may  be  pot-hunting ;  but  there  is  a  deal  of  satisfaction  in  seeing 
a  plump  fifteen-pounder  drop  from  his  airy  perch  at  the  report  of 
your  gun — especially  when  you  need  his  presence  in  camp.  Frank 
Forester  says,  **  that,  though  he  is  alwa3rs  delighted  to  see  a  well 
roasted  turkey  on  the  boand,  especially  if  well  stuffed  with  truffles 
and  served  up  with  well  dressed  bread  sauce,  he  would  not  give 
the  least  palatable  mouthful  of  him — no,  not  his  ungrilled  gizzard 
— ^to  pot-hunt  a  thousand  in  such  a  style."  But  then  he  never 
shot  one.  The  weight  of  the  hen  turkey,  full  grown,  should  be 
about  ten  pounds.  Gobblers,  from  fifteen  to  twenty ;  though  in- 
stances are  related  of  the  capture  of  thirty-five  pounders.  Though 
a  full  grown  bird  will  carry  away  a  heavy  load  in  the  body,  a 
charge  of  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  number  two  shot,  backed  by 
three  drachms  of  good  powder,  well  placed  in  the  neck  or  head, 
will  always  prove  effective.  Even  number  eight  shot  have  proved 
too  much  for  young  males,  though  hunters  generally  prefer 
buck-shot. 

When  full  grown,  the  wild  turkey  averages  probably  twenty 
pounds  in  weight,  and  he  not  unfrequently  is  found  weighing  as 
high  as  twenty-five  or  six. 

The  plumage  is  very  dark,  nearly  black  in  many  cases,  and 
glossy;  the  usual  color  is  a  bronze  deepening  into  greenish  black. 
The  hens  are  duller  in  color  than  the  gobblers. 

A  pair  of  turkeys  raise  from  ten  to  twenty  young  in  a  season. 
So  wary  and  watchful  are  they  that  it  is  seldom  an  opportunity 
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can  be  obtained  in  which  to  observe  them  when  in  their  domestic 
relations.  Their  habits  are  therefore  unknown  to  many.  Severe 
battles  often  fake  place  between  the  gobblers  to  determine  which 
shall  be  the  happy  spouse  of  some  hen  that  watches  without 
seeming  interest  the  struggle  going  on  for  her  sake.  The  vic- 
torious hero,  strutting  proudly  by  the  side  of  the  well  pleased  hen, 
becomes  so  much  excited  over  his  victory,  that  the  red  and  white 
of  his  head  and  neck  assume  a  deep  purple.  With  -  tail  spread  to 
its  utmost  extent,  and  one  wing  sweepmg  the  ground,  an  old  gob- 
bler presents  a  fine  picture  of  self-satisfaction  and  pride. 

A  spot  in  the  far  off  mountain  is  selected  under  a  sheltering 
log  or  jutting  rock,  the  dried  leaves  and  grasses  of  the  last  fall  are 
scooped  out,  and  in  the  hollow  thus  formed  the  eggs  are  deposited. 
These  number  from  ten  to  twenty,  and  are  most  carefully  guarded 
by  the  mother.  <  In  leaving  or  approaching  the  nest,  she  always 
makes  use  of  a  drcuitous  route,  and  the  eggs  when  left  alone  are 
always  covered  with  dead  leaves  to  protect  them  from  the  prying 
eyes  of  prowling  opossum  or  crow,  who  would  make  short  work 
of  the  clutch  if  the  opportunity  offered. 

As  soon  as  the  young  are  hatched,  a  spot  easier  of  access  is 
sought  where  the  young  birds  may  obtain  food  more  readily. 
Both  parents  take  g^reat  interest  in  the  growth  and  progress  of 
their  young  family.  The  wild  turkey  is  more  hardy  than  its 
domestic  cousin,  and  the  rains  of  spring  and  the  eariy  summer 
months  affect  the  health  of  the  young  brood  much  less  than  our 
tame  and  domestk:ated  varieties.  A  dry  season  is  preferable  for 
their  rapid  development.  At  one  month  old  the  real  trials  and 
dangers  of  the  young  family  begin.  At  this  age  there  is  sufficient 
good  eating  in  the  young  turkey  to  make  the  chops  of  Re3mard 
water  with  delight,  and  the  numerous  hawks  are  not  insensible  of 
their  delicious  flavor. 

The  young  birds  are  exposed  to  the  greatest  amount  of  danger 
in  the  latter  part  of  August  and  the  first  of  September  ;  they  are 
then  about  the  size  of  a  common  barn-yard  hen,  and  are  an  easy 
prey  for  the  hunter.  A  fiock  of  half  grown  turkeys  startled  by  the 
approach  of  any  one,  will  take  immediately  to  the  nearest  trees, 
and  can  be  shot  one  after  another  from  their  perches.  This  mode 
of  slaughtering  the  poor  birds  is  poor  fun  and  a  disgrace  to  a  true 
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sportsman.  Five  turkeys  at  that  season  will  about  equal  one  good 
one  killed  during  the  months  of  November  and  December.  The 
two  last  named  months  are  the  ones  in  which  the  turkey  ought  to 
be  hunted. 

In  the  morning  after  the  snow  has  covered  the  ground  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch  or  two,  is  the  best  time  to  start  upon  a  hunt  for 
wild  turkeys.  They  will  then  be  actively  searching  for  food,  and 
every  movement  and  turn  may  then  be  traced  in  the  snow.  Great 
caution  is  necessary  in  approaching  them  ;  their  sight  is  excellent, 
and  their  hearing  good.  Many  a  fine  gobbler  is  lost  by  the  crack- 
ing of  a  twig  or  the  movements  of  the  hunter.  Every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  see  as  far  ahead  as  possible  without  being  seen. 
If  provided  with  a  turkey  caller,  it  is  well  every  now  and  then  to 
see  if  an  answering  "  keouk  "  cannot  be  obtained.  If  the  hunter 
be  fortunate  enough  to  get  within  shooting  distance,  let  him  take 
deliberate  aim  at  the  head  (if  provided  with  a  rifle).  But  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  shot  gun  should  aim  to  cover  the  whole  body.  After 
being  mortally  wounded,  a  turkey  will  frequently  run  or  fly  for 
half  a  mile,  but  in  a  straight  line.  And  very  many  turkeys  are 
thought  to  have  escaped  injury,  when  by  a  careful  search  they 
might  have  been  found  dead  a  short  distance  from  the  place  where 
they  received  the  fatal  shot. 

The  "  caU  "  which  is  used  to  entice  the  gobbler  within  shoot- 
ing distance  is  made  in  a  variety  of  diflerent  ways.  The  small 
bone  from  the  wing  of  the  turkey  makes  a  very  good  caller  by  put- 
ting one  end  into  the  mouth  and  drawing  the  air  through  it,  but 
the  best  one  can  be  obtained  by  sawing  about  two  inches  from 
the  end  of  a  cow  horn,  then  cut  a  piece  of  a  shingle  so  as  to  fi 
the  small  end  of  the  piece  sawed  ofi*,  bore  a  hole  in  the  middle  of 
the  shingle,  and  insert  a  stick  about  the  thickness  of  a  ten  penny 
nail*  allowing  the  end  of  the  stick  to  come  through  the  piece  of 
horn  and  to  project  a  short  distance  beyond  the  open  end.  Put 
the  end  of  the  stick  thus  projecting  upon  a  piece  of  slate  and  the 
sound  produced  thereby  is  the  best  imitation  of  the  "  keouk  "  of  a 
turkey  known. 

October  is,  all  things  considered,  the  best  month  for  "  calling  " 
Wild  Turkeys,  although  some  sportsmen  prefer  the  spring.  Now, 
as  all  the  devices  which  man  employs  to  allure  and  ensnare  the 
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victims  he  pursues  are  but  imitations  of  what  nature  has  given 
her  creatures  for  specific  purposes,  it  becomes  us  to  inquire  and 
understand  the  character  of  these  peculiarities  and  leajn  why  they 
are  bestowed  ;  and  by  our  investigations  to  determine  the  periods 
when  game  is  in  season.  For  instance,  the  call  of  the  turkey 
may  be  either  the  warning  note  of  the  mother  to  her  collective 
brood,  as  in  the  autumn,  or  the  invitation  and  response  of  the 
wooing  as  in  the  spring.  At  the  latter  season,  all  birds  are  full 
grown,  and  the  yearlings  are  in  their  prime.  In  October  the 
flocks  have  not  yet  scattered ;  the  young  turkeys,  though  laige 
and  strong  of  wing,  are  not  fully  grown,  and  the  famUy  circle  re- 
mains unbroken.  In  both  cases,  it  is  apparent,  the  birds  are  noble 
and  legitimate  game.  A  turkey-call  is  easily  imitated  by  using 
the  hollow  of  the  two  hands  placed  together ;  but  these  devices 
can  only  be  learned  by  careful  attention  and  practice.  The  early 
morning  is  the  best  time  of  day  for  calling,  as  indeed  it  is  for  all 
manner  of  hunting. 

Besides  the  ordinary  method  of  capturing  the  turkey,  detailed 
above,  there  are  others  only  to  be  employed  where  the  birds  are 
very  abundant  In  Texas  and  the  "  Nation,'*  as  the  Indian  Ter« 
ritory  is  often  called,  they  are  shot  at  night  from  then*  roosts  in 
considerable  numbers.  They  are  also  trapped  in  the  following 
way.  A  spot  must  first  be  found  where  the  Turkeys  are  accus- 
tomed to  *'  use."  This  will  always  be  found  to  be  an  unfrequented 
place  and  near  some  swampy  or  laige  forest  growth,  where  they 
may  find  high  trees  to  resort  to  when  alarmed  by  the  approach  of 
huntsmen  and  to  roost  in  at  night.  Having  found  such  haunts  and 
feeding  grounds,  the  baiter  scatters  peas,  wheat,  or  com  about 
in  small  quantities  in  different  marked  places,  and  occasionally 
visits  are  made  to  the  places  to  see  if  the  bait  has  be^n  eaten.  If 
so,  and  by  turkeys,  it  is  easily  determined  by  the  signs  of  scratch- 
ing away  of  the  leaves  in  all  directions  in  search  of  more  food.  If 
the  bait  has  been  eaten,  re-bait  at  once.  They  will  soon  begin  to 
resort  to  such  places  for  food.  Having  once  gotten  them  to  do  so, 
then  make  a  pen  of  old  weather-beaten  fence  rails,  or  something 
of  the  sort,  using  nothing  to  make  the  pen  of  new  or  fresh  cut 
stuff,  as  they  are  very  cautious  and  will  not  venture  near  it.  Hav- 
ing gotten  the  rails  on  the  spot,  dig  a  trench  eighteen  inches  deep 
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and  about  as  wide,  and  four  or  five  feet  long  with  a  slope  from 
the  outer  end,  deepening  to  the  middle  ;  then  lay  across  it  the  rail. 
Lay  one  rail  as  the  width  of  the  pen  and  two  rails  as  the  length 
(ordinary  fence  rails,  ten  to  eleven  feet  long),  building  the  height 
of  eight  or  ten  rails,  and  covering  it  over  with  the  same  sort  of 
stuff,  sufficiently  close  to  prevent  the  turkeys  from  getting  out 
when  once  in.  A  few  cross  rails  as  weight  to  keep-  the  top  down 
is  always  necessary,  for  when  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the 
trapper  it  will  take  a  good  amount  of  weight  to  keep  them  in 
prison.  Now,  having  completed  your  pen,  take  care  to  remove 
and  cover  up  every  vestige  of  the  freshness  of  your  operation, 
throwing  in  a  light  covering  of  dry  leaves  in  the  trench  you  have 
made  under  the  pen.  Then  scatter  more  of  the  same  kind  of 
grain  before  baited  with,  under  the  fence  and  a  larger  quantity  in 
the  pen.  It  may  be  some  days  before  the  turkeys  will  venture  up 
— but  they  will,  if  not  often  visited  by  the  huntsmen.  When  they 
have  made  themselves  somewhat  familiar  with  it,  and  get  up 
courage  and  get  on  the  train  of  bait  leading  to  the  mouth  of  the 
trench,  with  heads  down  eagerly  picking  up  the  grain,  they  will 
thus  go  under  the  fence  in  quest  of  food,  not  raising  up  till  inside. 
Once  inside  (perhaps  a  half  dozen),  they  begin  to  look  up  for  a 
way  of  escape,  never  for  a  moment  looking  down  for  a  place  to 
get  out.  Not  seeming  to  know  how  they  got  in,  they  walk  round 
and  round,  and  frequently  walk  or  hop  over  the  trench  through 
which  they  entered.  The  trapper  then  has  them  at  his  will  and 
may  take  them  at  his  pleasure.  Another  mode  is  to  get  them  to 
a  bait.  Build  a  blind  of  old  brush  and  cover  tor  the  hunter  to  sit 
in,  entirely  concealed  from  all  quarters ;  making  a  straight  line  of 
bait,  and  all  in  a  circumscribed  distance  from  the  blind,  so  as  when 
the  turkeys  come  to  feed  all  will  be  in  a  line,  which  they  will  do  if 
the  bait  is  properly  laid.  When  they  are  picking  up  the  food  he 
watches  his  opportunity  to  get  as  many  heads  together  as  possible 
while  down,  and  using  No.  6  shot  he  may  get  several  at  a  shot. 

Yet  another  mode  of  hunting  is  in  use,  viz  :  hunting  with  dogs 
— pointers  or  setters  are  best,  because  more  easily  trained.  The 
dogs  find  and  flush  the  turkeys.  Taking  to  the  high  trees,  keeping 
an  eye  on  the  dogs  while  they  are  running  around  barking  at  the 
turkeys  up  the  tree,  they  being  so  much  engaged  in  watching  the 
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dogs,  the  huntsman  can  ^come  up  in  shooting  distMloe  and  kUl 
his  game.  Take  it  whatever  way  they  may,  a  good  fat  Wild  Tur- 
key is  no  mean  game -to  take  home,  whether  after  patient  waiting 
or  a  long  tramp. 

Ail  of  these  methods,  however,  have  so  strong  a  flavor  of  pot- 
hunting  about  them,  that  the  sport  of  turkey  kiUiag,  unless  the 
arm  employed,  be  the  rifle,  or  the  bird  be  shot  on.  the  wii^,  would 
probably  present  but  few  charms  to  many  of  our  readers.  Still, 
old  turkey  hunters,  and  some  of  the  best  and  keenest  sportsmen 
of  the  South  and  Southwest  come  under  this  head,  are  wonder- 
fully enthusiastic  about  this  sport,  and  declare  that  there  is  no 
game  bird  equal  to  the  Wild  Turkey. 

It  is  from  the  bird  of  the  extreme  Southwest,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  Mexico,  that  the  domestic  Turkey  seems  to  be  de- 
scended. It  differs  from  the  Elastem  variety  in  the  coloration  of 
the  tips  of  the  upper  and  lower  tail  coverts  and  tail  feathers,  these 
being  white  in  the  former  while  they  are  fulvous  or  chestnut  red 
in  the  latter.  Dr.  Coues  has  determined  the  two  former  to  be 
merely  varieties  of  the  same  species,  the  £astem  race  having  been 
called  Md^agris  gallopavo  var.  Americana,  and  the  Western 
M^Uagris  gaUopavo  sux*  gaUopaiu^. 


GROUSE. 

GROUSE  art  beyond  all  question  the  finest  game. birds  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge.  They  are  lai^g^e  birds,  of 
delicate  flavor,  are  swift  flyers,  often  hard  tp  hit»  and  above  all 
they  give  out  a  strong  scent  and  usually  lie  well  to  a  dog.  The 
true  grouse  are  confined  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  attain 
their  greatest  development  in  North  America,  no  less  than  nine 
well-marked  species  being  natives  of  this  country.  This  family 
includes  also,  half  a  dozen  species  of  Europe  and  Asia,  the  Cock 
of  the  Woods  {Tfirao  urcgcUlui),  the  analogue  of  our  Sage  Grouse 
{Centracercus  uropkmsiaMus),  the  Black  Cock  {Tetrao  tetrix\  the 
Siberian  Pine  Grouse  ( 71  falcipennis)  the  Bonasa  betulina  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  several  species  of  Ptarmigan  closely  related 
to  those  of  our  own  country.  The  Grouse  may  be  distinguished 
from  any  of  their  relatives  by  the  more  or  less  dense  feathering  of 
the  tarsus  and  the  groove  for  the  nostril,  by  the  presence  above 
the  eye  of  a  strip  of  naked  yellow  or  red  skin,  and  by  the  pectinated 
mai^gins  of  the  toes.  In  addition  to  these  peculiarities  several 
species  possess  curious  tufls  of  feathers  on  the  side  of  the  neck, 
and  some  have  under  these  feathers,  air  sacks  which  are  capable 
in  the  breeding  Season  of  great  distention. 

Cmnmeg  cmmademtit.-^RjeidlL    CuiadA  Grouae,  Spruce  Pttrtridce. 

The  Canada  Grouse  is  a  northern  spedes  nowhere  very  abun- 
dant. Its  favorite  haunts  are  the  dense  swamps  of  Canada,  Northern 
Maine  and  the  Adirondack  region,  where  grow  the  pine,  spruce 
and  tamarack,  on  the  buds  and  leaves  of  which  it  feeds.  These 
swamps  are  so  wet  and  soft,  and  the  mud  in  them  is  so  deep  that 
it  is  often  impossible  for  man  to  traverse  them ;  the  Canada  Grouse, 
however,  runs  lightly  over  the  green  moss  which  carpets  the  ground, 
and  is  here  secure  from  the  pursuit  of  any  but  winged  enemies. 
This  species  is  therefore,  scarcely  or  not  at  all  hunted  except  during 
the  winter  when  the  extreme  cold  of  the  regions  which  it  inhabits 
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has  frozen  the  ground,  and  has  furnished  a  secure  footing  for  the 
sportsman.  The  Spruce  Partridge  is  said  to  be  very  much  more 
gentle  and  unsuspicious  than  any  of  its  congeners,  and  does  not 
seem  to  recognize  man  as  an  enemy. 

The  male  of  this  species  is  about  sixteen  inches  in  length.  The 
prevailing  color  of  the  plumage  is  black  or  blackish,  marked  below 
with  numerous  white  bars  and  streaks,  and  waved  above  with  dark 
grey ;  a  broad  band  of  orange  brown  extends  across  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  tail  feathers.  The  female  is  somewhat  smaller,  and  her 
plumage  is  waved  with  black,  brown  and  buff.  Variety  franklini 
of  the  northern  Rocky  Mountains,  differs  from  the  Eastern  bird  in 
lacking  the  broad  terminal  orange  bar  on  the  tail,  and  in  having 
the  upper  tail  coverts  which  are  black  .in  canadensis  spotted  with 
white.    It  is  but  little  known. 


Cmmrne*  «foMr«.— Bon.    Dusky  Grouse,  Blue  Grouse,  Grey  Grouse,  Mouatata 

Grouse,  Pine  Grouse,  Pool-hen. 

This  species  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  birds  of  its  family. 
Its  flesh  is  almost  entirely  white ;  as  much  so  as  the  ruffed  grouse 
or  the  quail,  and  has  a  peculiar  tenderness  and  flavor.  The 
breast  is  remarkably  full,  and  the  whole  body  compact  and  plump. 
The  feathering  is  close  and  thick,  wings  and  tail  short  and  square, 
the  latter  a  beautiful  fan  when  spread,  like  that  of  the  ruffed  grouse. 
Its  food  and  habits  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  latter  bird, 
consisting  of  insects  and  the  berries  and  seeds  of  the  pine  cone, 
the  leaves  of  the  pines,  the  buds  of  trees,  etc.  It  has  also  the  same 
habits  of  budding  in  the  trees  during  deep  snows  as  the  ruffed 
grouse,  which  are  so  often  shot  while  thus  engaged  on  winter 
moonlight  nights  in  the  orchards  of  New  England.  With  the 
blue  grouse,  however,  this  habit  of  remaining  and  feeding  in  the 
trees  is  more  decided  and  constant,  and  in  winter  they  will  fly  from 
tree  to  tree,  and  often  be  plenty  in  the  pines  when  not  a  track  can 
be  found  in  the  snow.  If  a  trail  ends  it  is  time  to  begin  to  look  in 
the  trees,  and  look  sharp,  too,  for  it  takes  keen  and  practiced  eyes 
to  find  them  in  the  thkrk  branches  of  the  pines.  They  do  not  squat 
and  lie  closely  on  a  limb  like  the  quail,  but  stand  up,  perfectly  still, 
and  would  readily  be  mistaken  for  a  knot  or  a  broken  limb.  If 
they  move  at  all  it  is  to  take  flight,  and  with  a  sudden  whirr  they 
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are  away»  and  must  be  looked  for  in  another  tree  top.  One  may 
sometimes  shoot  half  a  dozen  times  with  a  rifle  at  the  same  bird, 
aiming  at  the  head  to  avoid  tearing  the  flesh,  but  there  will  be  no 
sign  of  motion  unless  hit  When  there  are  several  upon  the  same 
tree,  if  the  lowest  is  first  shot  the  others  are  not  disturbed*  and  may 
be  picked  ofi*  one  by  one ;  but  if  an  upper  one  falls  past  them  they 
are  instantly  ofil  In  autumn,  when  nearly  or  quite  grown,  and  the 
pack  are  unbroken,  if  met  with  in  open  ground,  they  lie  well  before 
a  dog,  and  furnish  excellent  sport  When  flushed,  their  flight  is 
swift  and  straight,  and  they  are  easily  shot,  but  if  timber  is  near 
they  are  sure  to  make  for  it,  and  when  in  the  trees  a  sitting  shot 
is  the  only  sure  one.  Should  they  fly,  a  single  glimpse  through 
the  thick  pine  branches  would  probably  give  the  only  chance. 

In  common  vnth  the  rufied  grouse,  the  packs  have  a  habit  of 
scattering  in  winter,  two  or  three,  or  even  a  single  bird,  being  often 
found  with  no  others  in  the  vicinity*  their  habit  of  feeding  in  the 
trees  tending  to  separate  them.  The  size  of  the  blue  grouse. is 
nearly  twice  that  of  the  rufied  grouse,  a  full  grown  bird  weighing 
from  three  to  four  pounds.  Its  plumage  is  very  beautiful ;  indeed, 
that  of  the  male  in  winter  and  spring  is  perfectly  magnificent.  The 
feathers  are  very  thick,  and  upon  the  neck,  back,  and  wings  a  lus- 
trous blue  black,  glistening  like  satin.  Beneath  the  color  is  a  dusky 
brown,  but  whitish  under  the  throat,  the  legs  fully  clad,  and  the 
feathering  extending  into  the  toes.  It  seems  fitly  dressed  to  en- 
dure the  rigor  of  its  habitat,  which  is  the  Rocky  Mountain  and 
Sierra  Nevada  country  only,  and  in  the  pine  forests  from  five  to 
ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  latter  height  is 
generally  about  the  snow  line  in  these  regions,  and  at  this  latter 
elevation  is  found  the  ptarmigan  (JLagopus  Uucurus),  rarely  seen 
because  his  home  is  rarely  visited.  Although  the  weather  in  the 
mountains  is  often  mild  and  pleasant  in  winter*  and  especially 
healthy  and  agreeable  from  the  dryness  and  purity  of  the  atmos- 
phere, yet  the  cold  is  sometimes  intense. 

The  nests  of  the  Dusky  Grouse  are  upon  the  ground,  usually 
well  hidden  in  a  thicket,  and  the  broods  about  one-third  larger 
than  those  of  the  sage  hen,  generally  from  twelve  to  fifteen  in 
number.  The  eggs  are  of  a  creamy  white  color,  speckled  all  over 
with  dots  of  chocolate-brown. 
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The  Yemales  with  iKdr  yoonsr  oMudly  pass  the  aifl^  ni  the 
creek-bottoms,  and  it  is  in  such  places  that  they  must  belooked  for 
early  in  the  morning  and  late  in  the  afternoon.  About  nine  or 
ten  o'clock  A.  M.,  they  proceed  on  foot  to  the  uplands*  where  they 
remain  until  about  two  hours  before  sunset,  when  they  come  down 
to  the  stream  to  drink,  and  remain  all  night.  In  returning  from 
the  hills,  they  always  fly.  The  young,  when  alarmed  orunea^, 
have  a  fashion  of  erectii^  the  feathers  of  the  sidea  of  the  neck 
just  behiw  the  head,  which,  when  seen  at  a  little  diitanre,  gives 
them  a  very  odd  appearance^  Thefemale,  when  the  young  birds 
are  nearly  approached  or  captured,  makes  no  attempt  to  draw 
away  the  enemy  by  any  of  the  artifices  employed  by  Bomum  iMs- 
bellust  but  contents  herself  withwanderii^  anxiously  about  at  a 
short  distance,  hdldtng  the  tail  quite -erect,  and  ducking  after  the 
manner  of  the  domestic  hen  under  similar  circumstances.  The 
young  when  well  grown  are  delicious  eating.  When  a  brood  has 
been  scattered,  the  individuals  which  compose  it  lie  well  and  fiir- 
nish  fair  shooting.  Though  swift  fliers,  they  are  easily  kitted,  inthe 
open.  The  tmds  will  often  allow  one  to  approach  within  three  or 
four  foet  of  them  before  rising,  and  they  are  beautiful  objects  as 
they  crouchi  waiting  for  the  sportsnMan  to  take  one  moi^  step 
toward  them.  The  body  flattened  out  on  the  ground,  the  head 
and  neck  straight  and  pressed  against  the  earth,  the  tail  slightly 
elevated,  and  all  the  while  the  brig^ht  brown  eye  watching  for  the 
slightest  sign  that  the  bird's  presence  is  discovered,  together 
make  up  a  most  attractive  picture. 

The  Blue  Grouse  is  more  or  less  abundant  throughout  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  exiendfaig  northward  to  Alaska,  and  south 
nearly  to  Mexico.  It  is  perhaps  nowhere  more  numerous  than  in 
Montana,  in  which  territory  one  may  sometimes  see  twenty  broods 
in  a  day*s  travel 

The  true  Dusky  Grouse  has*  a  broad  terminal  band  of  grey  on 
the  tail,  which  variety  Riekardaonii  lacks;  the  two  forms  are, 
however,  very  similar,  and  grade  into  one  another  in  the  Central 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  length  of  the  male  of  this  sp^es  is  about 
twenty  inches,  the  female  being  somewhat  smaller,  and  being 
varied  above  with  black  and  tawny.  Mr.  Ridgway  has*  recently 
described  a  third  variety  from  Alaska  under  the  name  variety 
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fft^i9iosus.    This  form  is  much  darker  tKaa  dther  of  the  pre- 
ceding, but  is  otherwise  simflar. 

It  would  be  intecestiiig  to  (est  the  acrHmatirstion  of  this  beaa* 
tifnl  bird  in  the  pine  foiests  of  the  east*  Though  too  wild  and 
shy  to  be  domesticated,  it  is  not  more  so  than  the  ruffed  grouse, 
and  if  protected,  there  is  ao  reason  why  it  might  not  live  and  thrive 
in  any  pine  lands  where  the  latter  bird  is  found.  Its  present  hab- 
itat is  so  vast,  and  much  of  it  so  inaccessible,  that  its  numbers  are 
not  likely  to  be  materially  lessened  by  sportsmen^  and  its  natural 
vringed  and  four  footed  enemies  will  be  as  much  or  more  exposed 
to  destruction  by  man,  so  that  we  may  look  upon  it  as  a  per- 
manency in  its  present  home,  and  since  the  mountain  passes  are 
becoming  threaded  with  railroads,  and  miners,  herders^  and  other 
settlers  are  scattering  through  tlie  country,  it  will  be  far  easier 
than  it  has  been  to  secure  and  transport  live  birds  or  their  tggi. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  the  experiment  will  be  tried.. 

Cnii99utfmM  mng^A^faMitf.— SwiUawn.    Sage  Groiue,  Cock  of  the  Plains. 

This  species  is  the  largest  of  the  North  American  Grouse,  and 
yields  in  size  only  to  the  giant  Cock  ot  the  Woods,  or  CttpercaiUie 
of  Europe.  In  the  early  season,  that  is  in  August  and  the  first 
half  of  September,  it  fiimishes  fine  sport,  for  it  lies  well,  and  when 
it  rises  flies  so  straight  and  steadily  that  it  is  very  easily  secured. 

The  male  bird  is  over  two  and  one*half  feet  long,  and  weighs 
seven  pounds  or  more ;  indeed  specimens  are  sometimes  said  to 
attain  a  weight  of  over  ten  pounds.  The  upper  parts  are  varie- 
gated with  black,  brown  and  yellowish  grey ;  the  sides  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck  are  whitish  and  are  furnished  with  curious  stiff 
feathers,  each  of  which  terminates  in  a  long  hair  or  bristle.  The 
lower  part  of  the  breast  and  the  abdomen  are  black.  The  females 
and  young  males  of  the  first  autumn  are  smaller  and  lack  the  stiff 
neck*»feathers  of  the  old  males*  Such  in  brief  are  some  of  the 
principal  characteristics  of  this  fine  Grouse. 

The  Sage  Grouse  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  high  dry  plains  of  the 
interior,  which  are  covered  with  a  more  or  less  thick  growth  of 
the  sage  brush  {Artemisia  tridetUatti).  On  the  leaves  and  buds 
of  thb  shrub  the  Grouse  chiefly  feed,  sometimes  varying  their  diet 
with  grasshoppers  and  berries  or  the  buds  of  the  willow  and 
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greasewood.  This  peculiar  diet  is  said  by  some  to  affect  the  taste 
of  the  meat*  as  the  pine  buds  on  which  the  Spruce  Grouse  feeds 
do  its  flesh.  We  have  never  noticed  the  disagreeable  flavor  re- 
ferred to,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  will  never  be  noticed  if  the  fol- 
lowing course  be  adopted  with  the  game.  Immediately  after  kill- 
ing draw  the  bird,  thoroughly  removing  the  intestines  and  their 
contents*  but  delaying  all  other  dressing  till  camp  is  reached. 
Treated  in  this  manner  it  has  no  disagreeable  taste.  This  is  what 
we  should  expect  when  it  is  recollected  that  in  all  animals,  the 
peculiarities  of  food  pass  off  by  secretions  through  the  natural 
channels.  The  milk  and  butter  of  a  cow  feeding  upon  wild  garlic, 
cabbage,  rag-weed,  etc.,  will  be  tainted  with  their  peculiar  quali- 
ties but  the  flesh  is  not.  So  when  the  bird  is  dead  the  operations 
of  the  body  cease,  absorption  commences  and  the  contents  of  tlie 
intestines  begin  to  affect  the  flesh.  The  power  of  life  to  resist 
absorption  and  decay  are  wonderful.  A  live  fish  in  salt  water  con- 
tinues fresh.  The  rubbing  of  salt  upon  a  live  hog's  back  would 
hardly  cure  the  meat,  but  when  slaughtered  it  takes  up  the  salt 
through  skin  and  flesh  alike.  But  perhaps  too  much  upon  this 
familiar  principle,  unless  it  serves  to  redeem  this  magnificent  bird 
from  its  unlucky  reputation.  The  flesh  is  quite  dark  and  rather 
dry,  but  when  the  bird  is  about  two-thirds  grown,  with  the  bitter 
taste  prevented  in  the  manner  described,  it  is  not  easy  for  a 
hungry  man  to  find  fault  with  it,  especially  in  camp. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn,  the  Sage  Grouse  cong^regate 
in  packs  of  from  ten  to  twenty,  usually  all  members  of  the  same 
brood.  At  the  approach  of  winter,  however,  the  packs  become 
veiy  laige,  several  hundred  being  sometimes  found  together.  At 
this  season  they  are  very  wild,  and  will  often  fly  a  mile  at  the  first 
flushing.  They  get  up  rather  hurriedly,  and  when  fairly  started 
fly  with  great  swiftness  and  for  a  considerable  distance.  After 
being  put  up  once  they  prefer  running  or  hiding  to  flying  a  second 
time,  and  will  lie  very  close. 

Ordinarily  it  lies  well  to  a  dog  and  where  there  is  good  cover 
its  conduct  in  that  respect  is  better  than  that  of  the  Pinnated 
Grouse.  But  the  peculiarities  of  its  habitat  do  not  give  the  dog  a 
fair  chance  to  work,  or  to  do  himself  or  the  game  justice.  The 
artemisia  grows  only  upon  barren  prairies  from  four  to  ten  thou- 
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sand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  where  the  soil  is  composed 
of  Sry  sand,  alkaline  clay,  granite  rocks,  etc.,  with  little  other  vege- 
tation but  stunted  shrubs,  cactus,  and  an  occasional  clump  of  wild 
grass ;  where  rains  rarely  occur  and  there  is  little  moisture  in  the 
air  or  upon  the  ground.  It  is  a  tough,  sprawling,  crooked  ever- 
green, or  rather  evergrey  shrub,  from  six  inches  to  six  feet  high, 
partly  deciduous,  in  appearance  much  like  the  garden  sage,  and 
when  thick  very  difficult  for  man,  horse  or  dog  to  get  through.  Still 
where  the  plants  are  low  and  thick,  and  advantage  can  be  taken 
of  the  wind,  one  may  have  capital  sport  over  pointers  and  setters. 
For  this  work,  however,  the  setter  is  preferable,  as  he  suffers  less 
from  the  cold  and  from  sore  feet  and  scratched  skin. 

The  Sage  Cock  is  a  good  skulker  and  runner,  and  not  easily 
flushed  if  it  can  hide.  It  gets  up  heavily  like  the  Wild  Turkey, 
laboring  hard  with  the  wings  until  a  proper  height  is  reached  and 
speed  is  obtained,  when  it  sails  rapidly  away,  and  if  alarmed  often 
goes  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  before  dropping.  As  it  rises  it  ut- 
ters a  curious  cackling  note.  In  sections  where  it  has  not  been 
much  persecuted,  the  Sage  Grouse  is  painfully  tame  and  unsuspi- 
cious. The  writer  has  seen  a  brood  of  a  dozen  well-grown  birds 
walk  innocently  along  before  two  men  who  were  trying  to  shoot  their 
heads  off  with  rifle  balls,  until  half  their  number  had  been  killed. 
At  each  report,  the  poor  birds  would  stretch  up  their  necks  and 
gaze  about  as  if  to  find  out  whence  the  noise  proceeded  and  would 
then  move  on  toward  the  hills.  When,  however,  a  ball  touched  one 
of  them  without  killing  it,  and  it  rose  from  the  ground  or  fluttered, 
the  whole  flock  became  alarmed  and  took  to  flight  at  once. 

The  broods  pass  the  night  on  the  uplands,  coming  down  to  the 
water  morning  and  evening,  and  retiring  to  the  higher  ground  again 
without  much  delay.  The  Sage  Grouse  are  said  to  spend  the  night 
upon  the  ground,  roosting  together  much  after  the  manner  of  the 
common  quail. 

P4ditKfU»  fkanaiuilut  Tir.  «0/«MJ/«i»M.~Coaes.   Siiarp-tatted  Gnnue,  Sprlif 

TmU,  Pin  TaU,  White  BeUy. 

The  range  of  the  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  is  quite  extended,  for  it  is 
found  from  Alaska  on  the  north  to  Kansas  on  the  south,  and  from 
Michigan  to  the  Sierra  Nevadas  and  the  Cascade  Range.    The 
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Arctic  form  of  this  species,  the  true  y .  pkastafuUus  does  not  ex- 
tend south  of  latitude  49  degrees,  but  is  replaced  in  the  United 
States  territory  by  the  paler  more  southern  bird,  variety  cotwn: 
bumus. 

The  prevailing  colors  of  the  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  are  a  dear 
dusky  black  above,  and  pure  white  beneath  ;  upper  parts  varie- 
gated, with  transverse,  rather  zigzag  spots  of  yellowish  brown ; 
wing  coverts  with  laige  rounded,  and  outer  webs  of  primaries 
with  smaller  and  more  quadrate,  spots  of  pure  white ;  breast  thickly 
covered  with  broad  V  shaped,  and  the  sides  with  less  numerous, 
sagittate  marks  of  uniform  clear  slaty  or  dusky ;  legs  densely 
feathered ;  throat  thickly  spotted  with  dusky ;  the  two  middle 
feathers  of  the  tail  one  inch  longer  than  the  others. 

In  size,  this  species  about  equals  the  well  known  Prairie 
Chicken  or  Pinnated  Grouse,  and  altogether  it  is  one  of  our  finest 
game  birds.  It  lies  splendidly  to  a  dog,  is  strong  and  swift  on  the 
wing,  and  is  surpassed  by  none  of  our  birds  in  the  delicacy  and 
excellence  of  its  flesh. 

In  addition  to  its  table  qualities,  this  bird  is  hardy  and  a  good 
breeder,  and  we  strongly  advocate  its  introduction  into  localities 
from  whence  the  Pinnated  Grouse  has  been  exterminated.  The 
barrens  and  scrub  oaks  of  Long  Island,  if  the  outrageous  poaching 
which  prevails  there  could  be  stopped,  would  be  admirably 
adapted  to  the  propagation  of  this  bird ;  so  also  would  certain 
portions  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  lowest  limit  of  its 
habitat  is  at  present  set  down  as  latitude  41^.  The  time  is  com- 
ing when  we  shall  have  to  breed  our  game  as  they  do  pheasants 
in  England*  or  conserve  it  as  closely  as  are  the  grouse  of  the 
British  moors.  The  present  indiscriminate  netting  and  slaughter 
will  soon  finish  the  I^nated  Grouse,  but  the  Sharp-tails  have  as 
yet  escaped  the  pot-hunter,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  war 
is  declared  upon  them,  sufficient  numbers  can  be.  obtained  for 
breeding  in  localities  where  they  can  be  protected. 

In  the  breeding  season  this  species  is  said  to  select  some  lonely 
place,  where  a  covey  meets  every  morning  and  runs  around  in  a 
circle  of  about  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  so  that  the  ground  is  worn 
quite  bare.  If  any  one  approaches  this  circle,  the  birds  squat 
close  to  the  ground,  but  if  not  alarmed  by  a  too  near  approach 
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they  soon  stretch  out  the^  necks  to  Mfvef  the  intnider,  and  re- 
soiQfe  their  circular  coarse,  some  luniung  to.  the  rigbt,  and  others 
toithe  left,  meeting  and  ciossiii^  each  other.  The  males  ruffle  up 
their  feathers  and  circle  around  each  other  as  if  about  to  commence 
a  forioits  battle,  while  the  fenales  make  up  the  audience.  Blood, 
howerer,  is  rarely  or  never  spilled,  aiid  after  a  week  or  two  of  this 
sort  of  amusement,  the  cbivey'separatet  toconunence  preparations 
forneatiBij^.  The  nest  of  the  Sharp^taBed  Grouse  is  placed  upon 
the  ground,  and  consists  merely  of  a  slight  hoHow»  lined  with  a 
few-  blades  of  grass..  -The  eggs  vary  in  laumber  from  ten  to  fiAeen, 
and  are  greenish  Whke  in  color,  with  some  dots  of  dark  olive. 

Aninierestittg  fact  in  the  hisfiory  of  this  species*  is  that  it  seems 
to  retire  before  the  advance  of  the  settlements,  while  it9  place  is 
taken  by  the  Pinnated  Orouse.  Thus  in  Minnesota,  where  for* 
merly-the  White^Uies  abounded,  and  the  Prairie  Chicken  was 
unknown,  the  former  are  now  becoming  each  year  more  scarce, 
and.  the  latter  more  idmndant  The  Pinnated  Grouse  seems  to 
follow  the  husbandman,  and  to  be  lar  less  wild  and  untamable 
than  the  Sharp-tailed. 

It  is  sakt  that  in  entermg  a  ^AktaX  field,  the  Sharp-tailed  Grouse 
always  flies,  and  thus  cannot  be  trailed  by  a  dog,  but  must  be 
winded,  while  the  Prairie  Chicken  always  goes  to  feed  on  foot*  and 
may  thus  -be  roaded  up  by  a  dog. 

C»>iV^^i«  tf»/x4&.— Bftird.    Pinnated  Grouse.   Prairie  Chicken. 

No  member  of  the  Grouse  family  b  better  known  than  the 
Braine  Chicken  of  the  Western  States,  and  none  is  more  numerous 
or  more  eagerfy  sought  for  by  sportsmen.  This  species  is  from 
e^teen  to  twenty  inches  m  length.  Its  color  is  blackish  brown, 
varied  above  and  below  with  tawny ;  the  under  tail  coverts  and 
vent  are  white»  and  the  throat  bo£  The  sides  of  the  neck  are 
ornamented  wid^  Uttle  wing-like  tufts  of  feathers  (whence  the 
name  pinnated),  and  beneath  these  are  two  naked  bare  spaces, 
which  ift.  the  breeding  season  during  the  "  tooting  "  of  the  male 
bird,  are  ditteaded  until  they*  reach  the  size  of  an  orange.  The 
'* tooting"  is  the  call  of  the  male  bird,' and  is  only  heard  during 
the  earfy  spring.  At  this  season  the  Grouse  are  great  fighters, 
dashing  at  each*  other  with  more  display  than  efiect,  and  with  little 
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or  no  damage  done  on  either  side.  This  bird  is  found  in  open 
plains  on  which  are  few  trees,  but  sometimes  takes  to  the  scrub 
oak  for  shelter.  The  nest  is  composed  of  grasses  and  leaves,  built 
on  the  ground  under  the  shelter  of  a  bush.  The  eggs  are  brown- 
ish white,  often  somewhat  spotted,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  in  num- 
ber. The  great  increase  of  this  description  of  bird  is  in  a  measure 
owing  to  the  immense  wheat  fields  which  have  been  sown  during 
the  last  ten  years  in  the  West,  where  they  assemble  in  packs,  and 
are  the  gleaners  of  the  harvest. 

The  "  prairie  hen,"  or  Pinnated  Grouse,  is  lawful  game  in  most 
of  the  States  between  the  middle  of  August  and  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary, but  the  season  closes  in  reality  about  the  first  of  November, 
because  the  birds  by  that  time  have  become  so  wild,  that  but  few 
care  to  hunt  them.  But  for  the  sportsman  who  does  not  mind 
working  for  his  ^  game,  and  who  delights  in  trying  his  own  skUl 
and  the  excellence  of  his  gun  on  a  full-grown  bird  at  long  range, 
there  are  occasionally  days  on  which  the  sport  is  splendid.  You  get 
up  some  morning  and  find  it  clear  and  frosty,  but  you  know  it  will 
be  warm  and  still  for  three  hours  during  the  middle  of  the  day  ; 
so  by  sun  up  or  a  little  later  you  are  on  some  knoll  on  the  edge  of 
the  prairie  watching ;  you  see  Grouse  flying  everywhere,  from  one 
alone  to  perhaps  a  thousand  together ;  they  alight  in  the  cornfields 
mostly,  though  some  come  down  on  the  prairie  again.  Look  ! 
yonder  come  a  dozen ;  they  will  fly  right  over  you ;  no,  they  swerve 
fifty  yards  to  one  side  and  pass  you  like  bullets,  single  out  your 
bird,  hold  four  feet  in  front  of  him,  and  when  he  is  barely  oppo- 
site, cut  loose.  Following  the  crack  of  the  gun  you  hear  a  sharp 
whack  as  the  shot  strike,  and  you  have  tumbled  an  old  cock  into 
the  grass.  You  have,  of  course,  marked  down  as  many  of  the 
birds  as  possible  ;  let  them  feed  an  hour  and  then  drive  them  up. 
They  will  rise  very  wild  and  the  only  object  in  flushing  them  is  to 
see  them  down  where  they  will  take  their  noon-day  siesta.  Now 
you  may  go  to  the  house — or  more  likely  to  your  wagon — rest  and 
get  through  with  your  lunch  so  as  to  be  in  the  field  by  twelve 
o'clock,  sharp.  You  go  direct  to  where  you  marked  some  birds 
down  in  the  morning.  At  about  fifty  yards  ahead  up  spring  the 
birds  with  a  terrible  clucking  and  rushing  of  wings.  Quick !  no 
time  for  pariey  now !  cover  and  shoot  as  quickly  as  you  can ! 
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There,  you  have  winged  one  and  hurt  another  one  that  will  fly  out 
of  sight  and  die. 

If  you  use  a  muzzle-loader  yon  will  get  no  more  shots  there, 
l>ut  you  can  load  a  breech-loader  before  the  few  that  still  stick 
will  rise.  When  you  get  these  up  let  the  dog  hunt  the  ground  for 
a  hundred  yards  all  around  where  they  rose,  and  he  will  probably 
get  you  a  half  dozen  shots  at  a  thirty  yards  rise ;  and  if  your  gun 
is  good  &nd  you  are  any  sort  of  a  shot,  you  will  get  every  one. 
Now  go  for  that  pack  of  five  hundred  you  saw  down  on  yonder 
hill-side  a  mile  away.  You  get  half  Mray  there  when  your  dog, 
which  is  a  hundred  yards  in  advance,  flushes  one.  Serves  you 
right  for  not  keeping  him  in ;  they  won't  lie  to  dogs  now.  You 
go  a  little  further,  when  up  gets  one  right  under  your  feet.  Hold 
on  !  you'll  miss  entirely  or  cut  him  to  shreds  if  you  don't  give  him 
at  least  twenty  yards.  At  the  crack  of  your  gun  there  is  a  cloud 
of  feathers  and  the  bird  has  disappeared  ;  but  there  goes  another 
crossing  you  forty  3rards  ahead ;  aim  two  feet  ahead  and  you  will 
bring  him.  The  grass  seems  to  be  literally  alive  with  them,  and 
they  get  up  faster  than  you  can  take  them,  till  you  have  bagged 
seven  or  eight.  You  can  go  on  till  you  get  within  three  or  four 
hundred  yards  of  "  that  big  pack,"  when  they  go  ofl'in  a  body  and 
don't  g^ve  you  a  shot.  It  is  now  nearly  two  o'clock  and  the  birds 
are  getting  hungry  again.  However,  if  you  are  not  too  tired  you 
can  find  some  more  scattered  ones  that  will  add  a  few  to  your  bag : 
but  after  three  o'clock  it  is  useless  to  pursue  them  ;  besides  you 
have  now  bagged  ten  or  twelve  brace  and  ought  to  be  satisfied. 

Iowa  is  probably  the  best  shooting  ground  for  the  Pinnated 
Grouse,  within  easy  reach  of  the  East.  Here  this  game  is  abun- 
dant over  most  of  the  western  half  of  the  State.  From  Des  Moines 
northwe^,  one  may  stop  at  Grand  Junction  or  Gowrie,  north  ot 
there,  or  at  almost  any  station  west  of  Grand  Junction.  Going 
west  from  Des  Moines,  stop  at  Stuart,  and  take  stage  line  to  Fon- 
tanelle,  twelve  miles  out,  where  there  are  excellent  shooting  con- 
veniences. Twelve  miles  west  fitom  Stuart  is  Casey«  Take  sta^ 
from  there  to  Fontanelle,  twenty-four  miles.  Almost  every  foot 
of  the  way  abounds  with  "Chickens,*'  and  at  almost  any  station 
west  of  Casey  good  sport  can  be  had.  In  most  cases  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  go  fromfourto  ten  miles  from  the  railroad,  as  the  birds  are 
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kept "  cleaned  out "  near  the  towns,  but  in  most  places  a  mail  route, 
which  carries  passengfers,  extends  to  some  country  post^^fiice.  On 
the  route  northwest  from  Des  Moines  good  sport  is  to  be  had  after 
ducks  about  the  numerous  ponds,  wrading  in  the  shallow  water  and 
"jumping  them  up."  About  August  20th  tbey  begin  to  resort  to 
the  stubble  fields  morning  and  evening,  and  make  good  shooting 
there.  Sand  hill  and  white  cranes  are  also  there;  but  very  shy. 
The  other  route  abounds  in  high,  rolling  ground,  afTording  splen- 
did views,  and  is  absolutely  free  from  malaria,  and  in  almost  every 
hollow  clear  pUre  water  is  found.  No  game  there  but  Grouse — 
and  rattlesnakes.  There  are  hundreds  of  other  places  just  as  good 
as  those  mentioned  above.  The  best  shooting  Is  from  August  1 5th 
to  September  r^th.  If  you  have  a  good  dog  by  an  means  bring 
him  with  yon.  A  dog  that  has  only  hunted  quail  and  cock  will 
frequently  flush  chicken^,  as  they  do  not  lie  very  wbIL  A  good 
hiffed  grouse  dog  is  just  the  thing  if  he  will  only  range  far  enoug:h. 
Breech-loaders  should  bring  fbll  supplies  of  everything  except 
powder  and  shot,  say  1,000  rounds  fbr  a  three  weeks'  shoot. 

Now,  supposing  you  are  sniigly  quartered  at  ^me  farm  house. 
After  an  early  breakfast  you  take  thirty  or  forty  cartridges  and 
start  for  a  wheat  stubble  that  is  bordered  by  the  open  prairie. 
Walk  about  thirty  yards  from  the  edge  and  keep  your  gun  ready 
for  instant  action.  If  the  dog  is  not  used  tO  "  Chickens  "  **  steady  " 
him  as  soon  as  he  scents  the  game.  The  probability  is  that  a 
number  of  the  birds  have  been  running  in  all  directions  through 
the  stubble,  and  if  the  dog  is  a  novice  he  gets  confused,  and  will 
put  them  up.  A  good  chicken  dog  always  stops  at  the  first  scent 
and  waits  for  the  gunner  to  come  up.  If  the  birds  are  somewhat 
scattered  they  will  frequently  gfet  up  gradually,  and  by  the  rapid 
use  of  a  breech-loader  most  of  the  pack,  from  six  to  twenty,  may 
be  bagged.  If  they  all  get  up  at  once,  try  to  mark  them  down  on 
the  open  prairie,  and  when  you  see  them  down,  be  sure  you  mark 
the  spot  by  some  bunch  of  weeds  or  other  object ;  for  if  you  do  not 
the  grass  is  all  so  near  alike  that  you  can  never  find  the  spot  after 
once  taking  your  eyes  off  it.  If  there  be  a  slougii  with  grass  in  it 
running  through  the  stubble,  you  may  be  almost  sure  of  a  find 
along  its  sides  particularly  in  the  evening.  The  birds  always  seem 
to  prefer  the  low  ground  in  a  field.    Ey  ten  o'clock  the  birds  have 
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piostly  filled  their  crops  and  gone  to  the  grass  and  cornfields, 
where  they  remain  till  three  in  the  afternoon.  During  the  middle 
of  the  day  they  are  hard  to  find,  as  they  do  not  move  about  much. 
At  this  time  of  day  hunt  in  the  grass  along  the  edge  of  the  stubble 
not  more  than  eighty  rods  from  the  edge,  and  along  the  hill-sides 
and  on  windy  days  always  on  the  leeward  slope.  Many  may  be 
shot  in  the  cornfields  by  keeping  the  dog  well  in  and  taking  a  snap 
shot  as  the  bird  tops  the  tall  com«  When  a  large  number  go  down 
in  the  grass  they  run  off  in  every  direction,  and  make  fine  trailing 
for  the  dog.  They  always  try  to  alight  on  some  spot  out  of  sight 
from  where  they  rise.  They  generally  fly  over  one  rise  of  the 
prairie,  and  stop  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  the  next,  or  fly  round  one 
point  and  stop  on  the  next.  After  a  little  experience  one  can  gen- 
erally tell  from  the  lay  of  the  land  where  they  stopped. 

No  one  can  have  any  idea  what  Grouse  shooting  is  in  North- 
west Iowa  without  going  there.  The  prairie  is  bright  and  beau- 
tiful, and  the  breeze  bracing.  Although  the  thermometer  often 
shows  140"  in  the  sun,  yet  on  the  knolls  you  always  have  a  de- 
licious breeze.  In  the  Northern  and  Middle  States  the  Pinnated 
Grouse  is  nearly  extinct.  In  1850  there  were  a  few  on  Long 
Island  and  in  New  Jersey.  On  Jersey  plains  the  last  were  killed. 
The  pot  hunter  finished  the  sport  and  doomed  the  Grouse  through 
these  regions  by  killing  them  before  the  law  allows  their  being 
killed.  In  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Ohio  there 
are  a  few  birds  left,  still,  it  is  a  hard  day's  work  for  three  guns  to 
bag  forty  head  during  the  morning  and  evening,  the  middle  of  the 
day  being  too  warm  for  pleasure.  In  the  cornfields  of  Iowa  and  Min- 
nesota hundreds  of  Grouse  will  rise  in  a  pack  during  the  months  of 
November  and  December ;  and  in  August,  September  and  Octo- 
ber, when  you  flush  a  brood  they  either  go  for  a  cornfield  or  the 
tall  grass  near  the  water,  and  commence  running  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  Grouse  is  only  fit  for  the  table  during  the  latter  part  of 
August,  September,  and  October. 

Old  birds  should  not  be  shot  if  the  sportsman  can  make  a 
choice,  as  they  are  tough  and  stringy,  far  inferior  for  culinary  pur- 
poses, to  their  juniors.  As  a  general  thing  this  Grouse  selects  a 
dry  situation,  and  shows  no  disposition  to  travel  like  the  Ruffed 
Grouse  or  Quail,  very  seldom  drinking  from  a  running  stream,  but 
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generally  satisfied  with  a  sip  of  the  morning  dew.  For  this  reason 
the  sportsman  will  be  forced  to  carry  water  in  a  barrel  in  the  wagon 
for  the  dogs.  This  Grouse,  when  flushed,  rises  with  a  whirring  sound. 
Their  flight  is  regular  and  swift,  frequently,  in  October,  flying  sev- 
eral miles,  then  dropping  down  in  the  long  grass.  They  fly  less 
rapidly  than  the  Ruffed  Grouse,  but  like  them,  make  a  cluck  just 
before  starting.  They  resort  to  their  feeding  ground  about  day- 
light, and  retire  by  the  cornfields  or  fresh  plowed  fields  to  dust 
themselves,  and  come  for  their  evening  meal  about  four  o'clock. 
They  roost  within  a  few  feet  of  one  another  all  the  year,  seldom 
roosting  on  trees,  but  generally  taking  an  open  field,  and  some- 
times on  the  fences.  In  the  early  fall  their  flesh  is  light,  but 
after  a  few  frosts  the  flesh  becomes  dark,  and  loses  its  delicate  fla- 
vor. Unlike  the  Ruffed  Grouse,  they  can  be  domesticated,  and  will 
pair  and  breed  during  imprisonment,  and  do  not  migrate  like  the 
other  varieties.  The  Grouse  in  the  spring  commences  about  April 
to  **  toot,"  and  can  be  heard  nearly  a  mile. 

In  the  Southwest  and  especially  in  Texas  is  found  a  paler  and 
somewhat  smaller  form  of  this  species,  which  Mr.  Ridgway  has 
called  wmtXy  palltdictnctiis, 

S^Mosm  mmAe//Mt.—Stephtna.  Ruffed  Grouse.  Partrid^  of  the  B«8t  uid  North. 

Pheasant  of  the  South  and  Southwest. 

The  Ruffed  Grouse  is  of  all  our  game  birds  the  most  difficult 
to  kill,  least  domestic  in  its  habits,  and  most  particular  as  to  the 
haunts  which  it  frequents.  The  range  of  this  Grouse  extends  over 
the  whole  breadth  of  our  Continent,  wherever  there  is  wooded 
country,  northward  as  far  as  the  fifty-sixth  parallel,  and  southward 
to  Texas.  Audubon  says  that  there  are  portions  of  South  Carolina 
in  which  it  never  existed,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  found  in  the  ex- 
treme southeast  at  all.  Its  flesh  is  white  and  very  tender.  It  is 
said  by  some  that  their  flesh  is  poisonous  after  they  ha\'e  eaten  the 
leaves  of  the  laurel  (Kalmia  latifolia)  ;  but  Audubon  appears  to 
doubt  this.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  genus  that  produces  the 
"  drumming  "  or  thunder-like  noise,  in  the  localities  where  it  ex- 
ists. It  is  very  shy,  and  takes  wing  at  the  slightest  intrusion. 
Should  a  sportsman  ever  be  fortunate  enough  to  see  one  strutting 
and  drumming,  he  would  ever  after  remember  the  sight.    It  may 
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be  safely  said  that  they  are  not  only  the  proudest,  but  the  hand- 
somest game  bird  on  this  Continent. 

Doubtless,  in  point  of  flavor  and  delicacy,  the  Ruffed  Grouse  may 
be  awarded  the  palm  above  all  other  birds  of  the  gallinaceous  tribe, 
but  on  account  of  its  extreme  wariness  and  the  almost  impenetra- 
ble nature  of  the  grounds  it  frequents,  its  pursuit  when  no  other 
game  is  sought  is  accompanied  by  extreme  labor  and  fatigue,  re- 
quiring likewise  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  habits  before  even  a 
passable  bag  can  be  made. 

The  wide  extent  of  country  which  the  Ruffed  Grouse,  (or,  as 
they  will  call  it.  Pheasant,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Partridge  in  New 
England),  inhabits,  causes  it  to  be  well  known  in  almost  every 
section  of  the  United  States,  and  there  are  few  sportsmen  who 
have  not  toiled  and  been  tantalized  in  its  pursuit.  Early  in  April 
the  cock  grouse  begins  his  wooing,  and  perched  upon  some  fallen 
log,  commences  his  amatory  drumming,  calling  to  his  side  the  un- 
fortunate mate  whose  family  duties  he  will  soon  refuse  to  share. 
Unlike  the  quail,  who  assists  his  partner  in  hatching  and  rearing 
her  young,  the  Ruffed  Grouse  deserts  his  better  half  after  she  has 
finished  her  nest  and  completed  her  laying,  to  seek  the  company 
and  enjoy  the  society  of  just  such  other  lazy  and  selfish  fellows 
as  himself;  thus  he  leads  a  life  of  ease  until  his  progeny  have  be- 
come almost  as  large  as  the  mother,  when  the  packs  of  grass  wid- 
owers are  broken  up,  and  all  mingle  indiscriminately  with  the 
broods  of  grown  birds.  By  the  middle  of  May  the  ^gs  are  usu- 
ally all  deposited.  For  incubation  the  most  retired  situations  are 
chosen,  such  as  an  old  stump,  beneath  an  old  log,  or  among 
small  bushes  and  very  frequently  in  the  angle  of  the  worm  fence 
between  the  stakes.  The  hen  lays  from  ten  to  fifteen  eggs  of  a 
dark  yellowish  color,  often  dotted  with  minute  spots  of  bright  red- 
dish brown ;  they  are  about  the  size  of  a  bantam's  egg.  The  nest 
is  oftentimes  robbed  by  the  fox  and  crow,  and  other  enemies  that 
are  always  on  the  alert  for  a  spring  meaL  If  the  eggs  are  de- 
stroyed the  hen  again  seeks  the  company  of  the  cock ;  they  build 
a  new  nest  and  the  hen  lays  about  the  same  number  of  ^gs.  If 
the  eggs  of  the  first  nest  are  hatched,  she  does  not  lay  again  until 
the  following  spring. 

The  young  birds  leave  their  nest  almost  immediately,  and  will 
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keep  with  the  hen  during  the  day,  seeking  food  ;  if  startled  at  any 
time  they  hide  under  the  leaves,  or  in  the  grass  like  the  young 
quail.  The  mother  bird,  during  this  time,  is  resorting  to  stratagem 
to  draw  the  intruder  away  from  her  brood.  When  the  brood  is 
ten  days  old  they  have  sufficient  strength  to  fly  from  twenty  to 
thirty  yards,  and  as  soon  as  they  drop  hide  instantly  among  the 
dead  leaves  and  grass.  The  hen  is  never  assisted  by  the  cock  in 
caring  for  her  3roung.  The  cocks  chib  together  until  the  latter 
part  of  August,  when  they  all  again  join  the  hen  and  brood.  In 
the  latter  part  of  March  and  all  through  April  and  May,  in  the  gul- 
lies where  the  hemlocks  and  pines  are  the  most  dense,  the  cock 
grouse  can  be  found  standing  upon  an  old  moss'-grown  log,  drum- 
ming. With  this  peculiar  music  he  draws  the  female  to  his  side. 
While  drumming,  his  form  is  erect,  and  his  feathers  appear  to 
stand  upon  end,  grander  and  more  delicate  than  the  turkey  cock. 
His  head  is  posed  over  the  end  of  his  wing,  withiii  four  inches  of 
his  tail.  The  tail  is  spread  like  an  open  fan,  making  a  half-circle, 
showing  the  many  beautiful  tints.  His  ruff,  which  is  on  each  side 
of  his  neck,  is  raised,  showing  the  beautiful  jet  it  contains.  The 
delicate  curve  of  the  wing  lies  close  to  the  feet,  almost  hiding  them. 
See  him  now,  as  he  whiris  right  and  left,  and  struts  upon  his  fa- 
vorite log.  In  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  he  closes  the  whole  of  his 
feathers,  and  of  a  sudden  he  stretches  himself,  beats  his  wing  In 
the  air  close  to  his  sides,  after  the  manner  of  the  dunghill  cock,  but 
more  clearly  and  with  lightning  tapidity  ;  these  rapid  strokes  pro- 
duce a  sound  resembling  the  rumbling  of  thunder  in  the  distance. 
One  may  often  hear  it  six  hundred  yards,  and  in  clear  weather  with 
wind  favorable  it  can  be  heard  at  a  much  greater  distance.  The 
cock,  if  not  disturbed,  will  every  morning  drum  upon  the  same  log 
during  the  breeding  season ;  the  proof  Is  the  excrement  and  fine 
feathers  that  can  be  found  at  the  spot  In  the  mating  season  they 
frequently  have  fierce  battles.  The  cock  has  generally  from  two 
to  six  hens  under  his  protection.  In  some  parts  of  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, Kentucky  and  Dakota  is  the  best  rulTed  grouse  shooting 
in  the  States ;  but  this  bird  is  foUnd  in  almost  every  section  of  our 
country.  In  many  places  near  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  Rivers  the  shooting  is  very  fair,  and  on  the  Columbia 
River  also.    All  through  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Viiginia  Ruffed 
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Grouse  were  at  one  time  very  abundant.  The  Ruffed  Grouse 
derives  its  name  from  the  jetty  plumage  upon  its  neck,  on  either 
side  a  space  being  left  destitute  of  feathers,  but  covered  over 
by  an  erectile  ruff  of  elongated  feathers,  of  which  the  upper  are 
sflky,  shining,  arid  curved  forward  at  the  end,  which  is  very  broad 
and  rounded.  His  local  appellations  in  the  different  States  are — 
in  the  Western,  pheasant ;  Eastern,  partridge ;  Middle,  pheasant ; 
and  Southern,  ruffed  grouse.  In  many  States  no  one  would 
know  of  what  you  were  speaking,  and  in  tact  w;e  have  met  many 
sportsmen  that  did  not  recognize  the  Ruffed  Grouse  by  name. 
This  species  flies  with  great  ease,  and  never  hesitates  about  cross- 
ing a  river  or  valley ;  like  nearly  all  the  gallinaceous  order,  when 
flushed  it  fiOies  with  a  whirring  noise,  generally  in  a  direct  course 
from  one  to  three  hunclred  yards.  They  often,  however,  get  up 
quite  silently,  ajnd  it  is  only  when  alarmed  that  the  peculiar  rush 
and  rattle  of  their  wings  is  heanL  Being  a  solitaiy  bird  naturally, 
he  is  very  seldom  found  in  packs,  but  generally  in  pairs.  The  for- 
est that  is  the  most  secluded  and  dense  is  his  home.  These  birds 
may  often  be  seen  at  a  very  early  hour — say  at  eight  o'clock — ^busy- 
ifig  themselves. scratching  and  dusting  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
barnyard  fowls.  They  are  very  fond  of  buckwheat,  com,  beans, 
grapes,  strawberries  and  blackberries,  and  they  often  wander  half 
a  mile  from  the  hemlocks  for  these  delicacies.  In  the  winter  and 
spring  they  feed  upon  the  buds  of  apple  trees.  In  the  severe  win- 
ters they  are  driven  to  great  extremes  for  food,  and  will  eat  chest- 
nuts and  acorns,  and  sometimes  laurel.  In  the  low  spruce  by  the 
side  of  a  log  or  stump  this  bird  generally  roosts.  He  invariably 
makes  a  long  flight  and  then  a  short  one,  previous  to  settling  for 
the  night.  When  the  snow  lies  upon  the  ground  he  settles  in  the 
lower  limbs,  or  else  in  the  topmost  branches,  where  it  is  so  thick 
the  hunter  cannot  see  him,  and  if  seen  the  tree  would  be  so  tall 
that  No.  8  would  not  disturb  him.  Many  of  the  small  hawks  de- 
stroy the  young.  The  mink  and  weasel  catch  the  old  birds,  while 
the  fox  kills  the  young. 

In  winter,  however,  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  Reynard  to  make  a 
meal  off  a  full-grown  ruffed  grouse.  The  Grouse  seems  incapable 
of  burying  itself  in  the  snow,  while  standing  upon  it,  and  invariably 
does  so  by  hurling  itself  into  it  from  a  height,  and  striking  it  at  an 
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acute  angle,  so  as  to  project  itself  about  two  feet  horizontally  and 
eight  or  ten  inches  vertically  from  the  point  of  entrance. 

No  matter  how  carefully  one  may  approach-their  holes  in  the 
snow,  the  Grouse  will  be  off  before  he  is  near,  even  though  the 
fleecy  snow  gives  forth  no  sound  perceptible  to  human  ears.  In 
the  North,  one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  this  species  is  the 
great  homed  owl,  which,  winging  its  way  noiseless,  and  observant, 
on  moonlight  nights  or  in  the  gloaming,  snatches  many  a  savory 
meal  from  out  of  the  trees  and  under  the  overhanging  branches. 

A  good  grouse  dog  is  a  rarity  ;  he  should  be  thoroughly  up  to 
his  work,  long  accustomed  to  it,  staunch,  careful,  and  satisfied 
with  a  point  the  instant  he  catches  scent  The  fast  ranging,  busy 
youngster,  no  matter  how  fine  he  may  be  on  other  game,  had  bet- 
ter be  left  at  home,  for  he  will  certainly  do  more  damage  than  good. 

All  experienced  sportsmen  know  how  seldom  it  is  that  we  meet 
with  a  good  snipe  dog.  Those  only  are  good  which  have  been 
raised  and  broken  on  that  game,  and  thus  it  is  with  dogs  to  be 
worked  on  the  Ruffed  Grouse.  A  dog,  in  order  to  understand 
and  work  properly  on  this  game,  must  be  broken  specially  for  the 
purpose,  and  such  dog^,  instead  of  dashing  over  the  g^und  with 
a  regular  beat,  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  as  soon  as  they  enter  the 
cover  will  settle  down  to  slow,  cautious  work,  frequently  using 
their  eyes  to  spy  out  the  spots  where  the  Grouse  generally  lie,  and 
then  getting  themselves  quietly  to  leeward,  will  approach  very 
cautiously  with  their  noses  to  the  wind,  stopping  the  instant  they 
get  the  faintest  scent  of  >the  game ;  and  then,  as  there  is  a  perfect 
nderstanding  between  the  shooter  and  his  dog,  the  former  is 
enabled  to  get  in  position  to  shoot  in  case  the  bird  will  not  lie  to 
point,  as  is  often  the  case.  At  the  first  rise,  when  the  bird  starts 
before  the  sportsman  can  get  within  shot,  or  it  is  missed,  its 
course  should  be  marked  with  accuracy  by  the  shooter.  In 
the  East,  the  Ruffed  Grouse  are  extremely  wary,  and  it  is  a  good 
thing  that  they  are  so,  for  if  they  were  not,  they  would  only  be 
found  in  private  collections  and  museums.  It  requires  a  great 
deal  of  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  sportsman  to  make  a  de- 
cent bag.  Sometimes  when  come  upon  suddenly,  they  squat  and 
lie  close  for  the  dog,  but  far  more  frequently  they  will  not  admit 
of  approach  and  make  off  at  the  first  intimation  of  danger,  nin- 
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Tiing  and  taking  wing  to  some  tree  where  they  remain  closely  con- 
cealed under  the  branches  near  the  butt,  until  the  sportsman  has 
passed.  When  the  Ruffed  Grouse  is  young,  however,  the)'  He 
better,  but  at  all  times  silence  should  be  observed  when  the  near 
proximity  of  game  is  suspected,  as  it  will  more  readily  bear  the 
approach  of  the  dog  than  the  sound  of  the  human  voice,  or  the 
noisy  footstep  of  the  shooter.  The  most  favorite  resorts  of  the 
Grouse  are  the  sides  of  hills  overgrown  with  hemlock  and  cedar, 
with  underg^wth  of  laurel.  In  level  countries  they  frequent 
swampy  coverts  and  scrub  oak  patches,  and  if  such  places  have  a 
briery  bottom,  they  will  lie  all  the  better,  as  this  impedes  their 
running. 

When  a  Grouse  is  put  up  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  he  will  most 
likely  ascend  it  in  his  flight,  and  if  not  alighting  on  its  side,  can 
generally  be  found  directly  over  the  summit,  and  will  lie  better 
and  give  a  closer  shot  than  when  first  disturbed.  One  may  usu- 
ally have  some  success  when  he  can  find  a  swamp  or  thicket  at 
the  base  of  a  mountain  to  which  the  birds  come  in  the  morning 
to  feed,  and  posting  yourself  between  the  hill  and  their  feeding 
place,  while  a  companion  starts  the  Grouse,  may  obtain  fair  shots 
as  they  pass  near. 

Fully  two-thirds  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse  we  see  in  the  markets 
are  either  snared,  trapped  or  killed  by  professionals,  who  tree 
them  by  the  aid  of  small  dogs  trained  for  the  purpose;  and  while 
the  poor  bird  is  gazing  at  what  he  most  probably  takes  for  a  fox 
beneath  him,  the  pot-hunter  murders  him  as  he  sits. 

In  many  localities  we  may  now  walk  for  hours  through  the 
most  attractive  covers,  where  Grouse  were  once  abundant,  and 
see  nothing,  hear  nothing  of  the  noble  bird.  The  familiar  drum- 
ming, the  sudden  whirr  and  flash  of  wings  as  he  passes  swiftly 
before  us,  and  is  lost  in  the  leafy  mazes  of  the  glade,  all  gone ; 
nothing  remains  to  tell  that  this  splendid  game  was  once  a  denizen 
of  the  forest,  save  the  broken  brush  fence  with  its  deceptive  open- 
ing. One  to  whom  forest  nature  is  dear,  cannot  but  be  painfully 
affected  by  such  scenes.  It  should  be  made  a  felony  to  capture 
with  snares  any  of  our  game  birds. 

The  Ruffed  Grouse  often  takes  refuge  from  the  sportsman 
amidst  the  thickest  cripples,  deepest  gullies  and  densest  foliage, 
6* 
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where  it  is  impossible  to  ^t  at  them,  remaining  perfectly  still 
until  the  danger  is  over.  When  the  birds  are  scarce  one  niust  be 
lively  to  bring  them  to  bag.  When  started  on  a  hill  they  fly  for 
its  base,  and  then  turn  usually  to  the  right  or  lefl  very  short,  and 
very  few  sportsmen  understand  their  flight. 

In  the  far  West  they  lie  much  better  in  the  early  part  of  Sep- 
tember, but  in  New  England  they*  lie  best  in  December.  The 
flesh  of  this  bird  is  tender  and  delicious,  thougfh  much  of  its  ex- 
cellence depends  upon  the  cooking.  Of  course,  if  the  cook  is  not 
scientific  the  delicacy  is  lost.  You  can  make  it  tough  and  dry,  or 
juicy.  If  the  nets  and  nooses,  traps  and  pot-hunters  were  attended 
to  in  the  early  season,  this  bird  would  be  very  soon  abundant  in 
every  State. 

The  human  voice  will  often  cause  this  species  to  rise  at  the 
distance  of  one  hundred  yards.  We  have  known  a  single  word  to 
flush  a  brood.  On  thefr  feeding*  gi^Unds  they  act  ve^  like  the 
woodcock.  When  preparin|f  for  his  flight,  the  bird  generally 
walks  from  six  to  ten  feet,  very  erect  arid  stately,  with  his  tail 
spread  fan-like,  and  in  an  instaht  he  is  off  with  a'  whirr  one 
does  not  forget.  Though  generally  difficult  to'approiau:h,  they  will 
sometimes  lie  very  close,  and  then  rise  almost  from  under  yonr 
feet.  Their  flight  is  from  on^  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  yards.  One  vety  sfhgular  fact  is,  that  you  sddom  find 
the  brood  two  days  successively  iA  the  same  neighborhood.  It  is 
the  most  difficult  of  all  the  game  birds  to  kill,  often  dropping  dead 
after  an  extended  flight,  and  when  wounded  it  is  difficult  to  find« 
hiding  in  holes  and  hollow  tree  trunks,  and  frequently  baffling  the 
best  retrievers  and  the  patience  of  the  most  persevering  sportsman. 
None  but  those  who  have  a  steady  nerve,  quick  eye,  and  good 
judgment  of  distances,  will  ever  be  able  to  make  a  large  bag. 
This  species  is  sometimes  hunted  with  Cockers  instead  of  setters, 
and  we  believe  with  most  satisfactory  results. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  we  have  not  distinctive  popular  names  of 
our  native  game  birds.  The  Ruffed  Grouse  is  called  "  Partridge  " 
in  New  England  and  New  York,  and  "  Pheasant  "  in  the  Middle, 
Western  and  Southern  States.  Our  choice  little  Bob  White,  who, 
in  spite  of  all  his  enemies,  will  remain  and  increase  ^as  cultivation 
widens,  for  he  loves  the  field   better  than  the  forest,  is  called 
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^'  Quail "  iiv.tbe  northeast  aod  **  Quail "  and  "  Partridge  "  indis- 
criminately in  other  portions  of  the  country;  and  yet  each  are 
entirely  different  from  the  pheasant,  partridge  and  quail  of  Europe. 
To  be  understood,  we  are  obliged  to  describe  each  with  an  aluis, 
and  af|er  all  be  incorrect,  and  sure  to  mislead  a  foreigner.  It  is 
probably  too  la(te  to  remedy  this  confusion. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  form  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse  has  been  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Eastern  bird,  under  the  varietal  name  umbel* 
hides  ;  it  is  somewhat  greyer  than  the  common  form,  but  is  other* 
wise  stmtlar.  The  bird  of  the  Pacific  Coast  is  redder  again,  and  is 
called  variety  sabisuu  The  different  forms,  however,  grade  into 
one  another,  and  the  differences  are  often  extremely,  slight. 

Lm^ut  4i^to.— Attduboo..  PtarmiCAO,  Willow  Grouse,  Partiidf  e  of 

Newfoundland. 

The  various  species  of  Ptarmig^  are  all  alpine  birds,  and  are 
only  found  in  the  North,  and  on  the  highest  mountain  ranges. 
They  are  to  be  distinguished  from  all  oar  other  members  of  the 
Grouse  family,  by  the  dense  feathering  of  the  tarsus  and  toes,  by 
turning  white  in  winter,  and  by  the  possession  of  only  fourteen 
tectrices  or  tail  feathers.  The  bill  of  this  species  is  very  stout ; 
the  tail  is  always  blaok.  In  summer,  the  foreparts  are  rich  chestnut 
or  orange  brown,  variegated  with  blackish,  the  upper  parts  and  sides 
are  barred  with  black,  tawny  and  white,  other  parts  are  mostly  white. 
Its  length  is  about  sixteen  inches.  This  species  is  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  British.  Possessions,  although  a  few  are  found  in 
winter  in  the  northernmost  oomnties  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont  and  New  York.  The  Ptarmigan  is  quite  equal  as  a  game 
bird  to  the  Scotch  Grouse,  and  indeed  resembles  it  so  closely, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  any  specific  difference  between  the 
red  grouse,  gorcock,  or  moorcock  of  Scotland,  and  the  ptarmigan 
of  this  country.  They  are  a  most  delicious  article  of  food,  whether 
roasted,  stewed,  or  in  white  soups.  All  visitors  to  Newfoundland 
admit  that  the  flavor  of  a  plump  partridge,  well  cooked,  is  unsur- 
passed in  richness  and  delicacy.  They  are  of  respectable  propor- 
tions, a  brace  of  them  in  season  weighing  from  three  pounds  to 
three  pounds  and  a  half.  When  the  sporting  season  opens  on  the 
first  of  September,  they  are  in  prime  condition,  after  feeding  on 
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the  wild  berries,  the  partridge  berry  and  cranberry*  being  their 
favorite  food. 

They  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  island,  but  the  bare 
highlands,  where  they  are  covered  with  berry-bearing  plants*  are 
their  favorite  localities.  In  clear  weather  they  are  found  about  the 
skirts  of  the  woods  and  in  the  tucking  bushes,  and  are  then  very 
wild  and  difficult  to  reach.  When  the  weather  is  foggy,  however, 
they  come  out  on  the  barrens  and  marshes,  and  are  then  very 
tame,  merely  flying  a  few  yards  even  when  shot  at,  before  they 
alight  ag^n.  It  is  quite  customary  there  to  despatch  a  box  of 
partridges  in  a  frozen  state  to  friends  in  Scotland  and  England 
about  Christmas ;  and  a  most  acceptable  present  .they  prove. 
Owing  to  the  great  number  of  sportsmen  who  go  in  pursuit  of  the 
partridges,  they  are  becoming  every  year  scarcer  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  St.  Johns,  and  to  get  a  tl>oroughly  good  day's  shooting  it 
is  necessary  to  travel  many  miles. 

In  certain  localities  they  are  very  abundant,  and  to  the  sports- 
man there  can  be  nothing  finer  than  a  day's  partridge-shooting 
over  the  breezy  "  barrens  "  of  Newfoundland  during  the  fine  au- 
tumn weather.  The  air  is  then  cool  and  exhilarating,  and  the 
bright  skies,  the  weird  and  charming  scenery,  varied  by  countless 
lakes ;  the  low,  rounded  hills,  covered  to  the  summit  with  the 
tapering  firs ;  the  lakelets  bright  with  the  white  and  yellow  water 
lilies  ;  the  woods  assuming  everywhere  the  golden  tints  of  autumn, 
the  wild  flowers  still  abundant,  the  bold  headlands  along  the  coast 
through  whose  summits  glimpses  of  the  restless  Atlantic  are  ob- 
tained— all  these,  with  the  excitement  of  the  sport,  combine  to  fur- 
nish to  the  lover  of  nature  a  day  of  rapturous  enjoyment.  It  is  a 
thrilling  moment  to  the  genuine  sportsman  when,  gun  in  hand  and 
dog  at  foot,  he  finds  himself  among  the  partridge  coverts.  His 
faithful  Rover  scents  the  game ;  every  nerve  in  his  frame  quivers 
as  step  by  step  he  thoughtfully  and  cautiously  advances  toward 
the  unseen  covey  :  then  suddenly  pausing,  with  one  fore  paw  bal- 
anced lightly,  and  every  limb  and  muscle  rigid  as  iron,  the  beau- 
tiful animal  is  at  once  transformed  into  a  marble  statue.  Pres- 
ently a  whirr  is  heard,  and  with  a  loud  "  ca,  ca,  ca,"  a  magnificent 
old  cock  rises  on  the  wing.  Crack  goes  the  gun  and  down  tumbles 
the  great  bird,  the  scarlet  tips  over  his  eyes  glistening  like  rubies. 
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as  with  a  thvd  that  gladdens  the  sportsman's  heart,  he  strikes  the 
earth.  Or  perhaps  a  whole  family — ^father,  mother  and  children — 
rise  at  once»  and  the  double  barrels  bang  at  them  right  and  left, 
bringing  down  two  or  three  brace.  At  times  a  late  covey  is  started 
the  chickens  of  which  are  only  two  or  three  weeks  old,  just  able 
to  run  smartly  along  the  ground.  It  is  a  touching  sight  then  to 
see  the  cock  fearlessly  exposing  himself  to  save  the  lives  of 
his  offspring.  He  tumbles  along  the  ground  a  few  yards  in  ad- 
vance of  the  dogs,  rolling  there  in  order  to  decoy  the  sportsman 
from  the  brood  which  the  hen  is  anxiously  calling  into  the  thicket. 
No  more  touching  instance  of  paternal  affection  could' be  witnessed ; 
no  more  touching  proof  among  the  lower  creation  of  seif>sacrifice» 
prompted  by  love.  The  poor  feeble  bird  would  almost  attack  dogs 
and  men  in  his  efforts  to  save  his  children.  No  true  sportsman 
would  harm  a  bird  under  such  circumstances.  Only  a  brute  would 
fire  upon  it.  The  dogs  are  called  off,  and  father  and  mother  Ptar- 
migan are  soon  rejoicing  over  their  rescued  family. 

After  a  day's  sport  over  the  hills  a  supper  of  roast  ptaumigan, 
with  wild  strawberry  tart  as  an  accompaniment,  is  '*  a  feast  fit  for 
the  gods."  When  the  frost  sets  in,  the  brownish  grey  of  the 
Ptarmigan's  plumage  gradually  disappears,  as  in  the  Alpine  hare, 
and  at  length  when  the  snow  falls  it  is  almost  pure  white.  One 
peculiarity,  however,  in  the  Newfoundland  bird  is,  that  the  middle 
pair  of  tail  coverts  is  rarely  found  entirely  white  in  winter.  These 
remarkable  changes,  effected  as  in  the  northern  hare  without  loss 
of  substance,  fit  it  admirably  for  its  situation  ;  as  the  sportsman, 
if  he  have  not  a  dog  used  to  the  game,  may  also  walk  over  the  bird 
without  putting  it  up.  It  is  feathered  and  haired  down  the  legs 
and  between  the  toes,  and  may  be  distinguished  at  a  considerable 
distance  by  the  red  about  the  eye.  These  birds  are  widely  diffused 
over  the  island  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  sportsman  to  bag 
in  a  day  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  brace. 

The  food  of  the  Ptarmigan  consists  chiefly  of  the  buds  and 
tender  shoots  of  birch,  alder,  black  spruce,  juniper,  etc.,  but  in  the 
berry  season  they  feast  on  partridge  berries  and  cranberries.  They 
almost  invariably  roost  on  the  ground,  but  are  often  shot  feeding 
on  the  tops  of  birch  and  alder  trees. 

At  times,  in  some  districts,  they  are  so  tame  that  they  can  be 
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killed  with  a  stick,  and  at  others  so  imld  thai  they  witt  not  allow 
you  to  apppt>ach  within  gun  shot,  and  such  is  generally  the  case  in 
Mrinter,  when  the  snow  is  hard  and  crusty,  and  Che  noise. made  in 
approaching  them  alarms  them.  Th^  are  shot  at  all  times  by  th($ 
population  in  the  more  distant  districts,  but  a  close  time  \&  now 
fixed  by  law,  which  will  have  a  good  effect  where  the  law  can  be 
enfoiced. 

Lagoius  ru^Uru.^l^tMsii.    Rock  PUnnifui.    MounUin  Ptarmigan. 

This  species-is  still  moire  boreal  in  its  habitat  than  the  preceding 
and  but  little  is  known  concerning  it  In  aixe  it  is  somewhat  less 
than  the  WHIow  Grouse  and  itsbUl  is  more*  slender.  i  The  •  tail  is 
black.  The  male  has  at-  all  seasons  a  black  stripe  running  through 
the  eye.  The  summer  plumage  is  irregular  banded  with  black, 
yellow  and  white.  This  species  is  never  found  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States^  In  winter  however  it  is  found  in  Labiador 
along  the  coast  on  the  hills  from  which  the  wind  has  swept  the 
snow ;  here  it -feeds  on  maples  and  lichens,  and  on  the  few  twigs 
and  buds  that  are  to  be  found.  In  Newfoundland  it  is  quite  rare 
and  is  seldom  found  below  the  Mne  of  stunted  Mack  spruce  eycept 
in  the  depths  of  winter^  when  they  descend  to  the  low. lands  and 
feed  on  the  buds  of  dwarf  trees,  sometimes  in  company  with  the 
Willow  Grouse.  The  settlers  here  call  this  the  *' mountain  par* 
tridgc." 

This  species  is  said  to  oocur  in  MelviHe  Peninsula  and  in  the 
Barren  Grounds,  rarely  going  even  in  winter  south  of  latitude  63^ 
in  the  interior  though  passing,  much  farther  to  the  southwani  along 
the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay.  It  is  said  to  breed  in  the  open 
country,  dififering  in  this  respect  from  the  Wilfow  Grouse;  which 
nests  in  the  wooded  land. 

Lago^  i^wctfrwx.-^wainaon.    Wkite-tailed  PUrmigan.  W  hite  QiaaU. 

The  White-tailed  Ptarmigan  may  be  distinguished  from  all 
others  of  the  genus  by  having  the  tail  white  at  all  seasons.  It  is 
the  smallest  of  our  Ptarmigan,  and  it  is  the  only  one  of  regular 
occurrence  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  In  winter 
this  species  is  pure  white  throughout,  but  the  summer  plumage  is 
curiously  mottled  with  dark  brown  and  tawny  and  white ;  the  eye 
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is  hazel,  the  sopercUtaiy  membrane  red ;  toes,  feathered  half  their 
length  in  auminer,  and  entirely  covered  with  hair-like  feathers  in 
the  winter;  daws  blackish — lighter  at  their  tips»  lpng»  broad  and 
strong*  rounded  above,  concave  beneath,  arched»  edges  sharp,  and 
in  some  individuab  the  claws  are  notched  on  the  sides. 

This  species  is  found  only  on  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  During  the  summer  months  they  are  found  in  pairs 
near  the  snow  banks  on  the  bare  tops  of  the  mountains.  Their 
nests  are  generally  placed  in  some  little  cavity  among  the  loose 
rocks,  and  are  constructed  of  dried  grasses.  Their  nests  are  small 
and  scantily  built,  merely  a  little  hollow  in  the  ground  lined  with  a 
few  blades  of  grass  and  perhaps  a  feather  or  two  from  the  mother's 
breast.  The  eggs  are  probably  from  eight  to  twelve  in  number, 
though  about  this  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt.  In  all  likelihood, 
however,  this  bfaxi  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  other  mem- 
bers of  its  family  in  the  number  of  young  which  it  rears.  When 
with  its  young,  this  species  makes  valiant  fight  against  any  enemy 
which  ventures  to  attack  its  family,  flying  so  near  as  to  hit  one  with 
their  wings,  in  their  endeavors  to  protect  their  chkkens.  Both  male 
and  female  are  equally  courageous,  and  will  defend  their  young. 
In  the  summer  they  are  very  tame,  and  when  approached  will  run 
among  the  rocks  or  in  the  dwarf  willows,  a  few  yards  from  the 
hunter,  and  squat  and  will  not  continue  their  retreat  until  the 
hunter  is  upon  them.  When  started  they  fly  in  a  straight  line  for 
seventy-five  or  a  hundred  yards,  and  alight  on  some  elevated  rock, 
stretching  out  the  neck  its  full  length  to  see  if  they  are  followed,  and 
if  nothing  is  seen  to  excite  their  suspicion,  they  walk  off  from  the 
rocks  and  commence  to  feed  as  usual.  During  deep  snows  in  th 
winter  the  Ptarmigan  descend  from  the  mountains  and  feed  in  the 
edges  of  the  timber  and  on  the  hill  sides. 

This  species  goes  through  a  continued  moult  which  lasts  during 
the  summer  months,  and  the  variation  in  their  plumage  is  so  great 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  two  individuals  in  the  same  dress. 
During  the  months  from  April  to  September  their  plumage  is  very 
scant  and  ragged;  but  when  in  their  full  winter  plumage  their 
feathers  are  heavy  and  compact,  which  g^ves  them  a  much  larger 
appearance  than  when  seen  in  the  summer  dress,  mottled  with 
blown  and  greyish  white.    They  are  generally  known  in  Colorado 
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as  White  and  Mountain  Quails  by  the  hunters,  miners  and  ranch- 
men. The  White-tailed  Ptarmigan*  though  the  least  in  size,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  grouse,  but  as  it  nowhere  exists  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  to  repay  the  sportsman  for  hunting  it  systematic- 
ally, it  will  probably  continue  to  be  little  known  to  any  excepting 
the  naturalist. 


QUAIL. 

THE  Continent  oi  America  is  amply  provided  with  galfinaceous 
birds,  and  these  are  found  here,  not  only  in  unusual  numbers 
as  regards  species,  genera  and  families,  but  also  in  the  greatest 
variety  as  to  size,  delicacy  of  flavor  and  the  game  qualities  so 
highly  prized  by  the  sportsman.  From  the  Wild  Turkey,  weigh- 
ing perhaps  twenty-five  pounds,  to  the  little  Quail  which  turns  the 
scale  at  a  few  ounces,  is  certainly  a  long  step,  and  between  the  two 
we  have  nine  species  of  Grouse  and  over  forty  species  of  the 
Od&fUapkarifue,  the  sub-family  to  which  the  Quails  belong.  The 
latter,  it  is  true,  are  by  no  means  all  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States,  having  by  far  their  greatest  development  in  Mexico  and  in 
Central  and  South  America.  Still,  three  at  least  of  these  South- 
em  species  are  found  to  the  north  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  are 
properly  to  be  included  within  the  limits  of  this  chapter.  Besides 
these,  there  are  the  Mountain  and  the  Valley  Quail  of  California, 
the  former  sometimes  found  at  an  elevation  of  over  six  thousand 
feet,  and  last  but  by  far  the  most  highly  esteemed  by  the  brother- 
hood of  sportsmen,  our  own  little  Bob  White.  This  bird  is  the 
only  one  of  all  those  above  mentioned  which  lies  well  to  a  dog. 
The  western  and  south-western  sjDecies  have  not  as  yet  been  edu- 
cated up  to  this  point ;  they  all  prefer  to  run,  after  having  once 
been  flushed,  and  as  they  choose  the  most  impenetrable  thickets 
of  chapparal  and  mesquite  through  which  to  pass,  it  is  oflen  quite 
impossible  to  start  them  from  the  ground  a  second  time.  The 
species  belonging  to  the  sub-family  Odcntopkorina  which  are 
found  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  are  as  foUows  : 

Orijx  Tirgimiamu,—^ncu    Quail  (of  the  NorUi)  ;  Partridge  (of  Uie  South) ;  Bob 

White. 

Inhabits  the  Eastern  United  States  to  the  high  central  plains ; 
introduced,  and  doing  well  in  U&di,    Description  ;  feathers  of  the 
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crown  somewhat  lengthened,  and  capable  of  being  erected  into  a 
slight  crest ;  forehead,  a  line  over  the  eye  and  the  throat  white 
bordered  with  black ;  crown,  neck  and  front  of  breast  brownish 
red,  other  under  parts  white  marked  with  crescentic  black  bars ; 
sides  streaked  with  brownish  red,  upper  parts  varied  with  chest- 
nut, black,  grey  and  tawny.  ;  |i>  the  female  the  forehead,  throat 
and  line  over  the  eye  are  buff  instead  of  white,  and  her  colors 
tbcoughout  are  soai«ybat  psdi^r  than  those  of  the  male^  sh^  i^ 
also  a  little  smaller  than  tlie  mal^^.  The  ordinary  Quail  of  Florida 
is  n^garded  by  mo^t  competent  authorities  as  a  variety,  of  the  Quail 
of  the  north.  It  is  smaller.and  its  colors  are  darker,  approachi'ng 
the  Cuban  form  Orlyx.  culfaneusts.  Dr.  Coues  has  named  it  var. 
Fkridanus.  Variety  ttxanus,  Lawrence,  is  about  the  size  of  Fior^ 
idanus  but  is  even  .paler  and  greyer  than  our  northern  bird.  It  is 
the  common  Quail  of  Texas, 

Orwrtyx  picitu,—^9!a[^    Mountain  Quafl  of  Ctliforniii. 

This  is  a  beautiful  species,  the  largest  Quail  known  to  the 
United  States^  being  quite, a  foot  long.  The  v^ngs  and  tail  and 
the  posterior  half  of  the  body  above  are  rich  olive  brown,  some  of 
the  inner  quills  being  edged  with  white  on  the  inside.  The  pos- 
terior half  of  the  body  below  is  purplish  chestnut  barred  with 
white,  black  and  tawny ;  fore  part  of  body  a  rich  slate  blue  ;  chin 
and  throat  purplish  chestnut.  A  long  crest,  consisting  of  two  slen- 
der keeled  feathers  which  rise  from  the  crown,  sometimes  attains 
a  length  of  tbre^  pr  four  inches  in  the  niale.  This  beautiful  species 
inhabits  the  mountain  regions  of  Oregon  and  California,  and  is 
never,  we  believe,  found  on  the  low  lands.  They  will  usually  run 
before  a  dog,  are  only  flushed  with  much  trouble,  and  often  take 
to  the  trees  after  being  started. 

Lcfkariyx  ca/i/n^ic0,— Bon.    Valley  QnaU,  Meadow  Ouail. 

The  Valley  Quail,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  lowland  species,  and 
is  rarely  found  high  up  on  the  mountain  sides.  It  is  smaller  than 
the  preceding,  but  its  plumage  is  no  less  beatitifuL  Its  head  is 
adorned  with  a  fine  crest  of  from  six  to  ten  keeled  clubbed  black 
feathers,  sometimes  an  inch  in  length,  and  bent  forward,  giving  to 
the  bird  a  very  jaunty  air.    Male  with  a  small  wliite  line  from  biU 
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to  eye ;  forehead  whitish  with  black-  Imes ;  ocd|mt  smoky  brown ; 
nuchal  and  cervicaf  feathers  with  v«ry  dull  edgings  and  shaft  lines, 
and  fine  whitish  speckling ;  general  color  of  upper  parts  ashy  with 
strong  oHve  brown  gloss,  the  edging  of  the  inner  quills  brownish 
orange;  fore  breast  slaty  blue;  under  parts  tawny,  deepening 
centrally  into  rich  golden  brown  or  orange  chestnut,  all  the  feath- 
ers sharply  edged  with  jet  black ;  sides  like  the  back  with  sharp 
white  str^s ;  vent,  flanks  and  crissum  tawny  with  dark  stripes. 
Besides  lacking  the  definite  head  markings,  the  female  wants  the 
rich  sienna  color  of  the  under  parts  which  are  whitish  or  tawny, 
with  black  semicircles  as  in  the  male  ;  the  breast  is  olive  grey.  In 
size  this  species  about  equals  our  Bob  White. 

The  California  Quail  is  usually  found  in  laige  flocks,  sometimes 
containing  hundreds  of  birds.  They  frequent  hiU-sides  and 
wooded  gulches  or  amyyos,  where  such  are  to  be  found,  and  the 
dense  masses  of  chapjiara]  which  aifords  them  cover.  In  culti- 
vated districts  they  are  to  be  found  near  or  in  vineyards  and  occa- 
sk)nally  in  wheat-fields.  Unlike  their  Eastern  brethren,  who 
appear  to  squat  on  the  ground  at  night,  they  roost  in  the  thick  and 
almost  impenetrable- cover  of  a  scrub  oak  or  thorn  bush.  Setting 
aside  the  fact  of  the  birds  being  so  much  more  numerous,  the 
shooting,  owing  to  the  openness  of  the  ground,  is  much  more  dif- 
ficult than  in  the  East.  California  is,  comparatively  speaking, 
destitute  of  wood  except  on  almost  inaccessible  mountain  sides, 
and  caflons.  The  birds,  in  the  fall  of  the  year  after  the  diflerent 
broods  have  packed,  are  found  on  the  plains,  where  they  feed  on 
the  seeds  of  the  alfilleria  and  burr  clover. '  When  driven  to  cover 
and  scattered  they  begin  almost  immediately  to  call  with  a  whistle 
not  unlike, -though  more  prolonged,  than  that  of  our  bird; 

L^h^riyx  /aw^Z/.-r^uttnU.    Gambel^s  Partridge,  Arizona  Quail. 

This  Species,  ^diich  somewhat  resembles  the  Valley  Quail  just 
referred  to,  is  confined  to  a  portion  of  our  south-western  territory, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  thirty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude,  on  the 
east  by- the  Pecos  River,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Colorado  ;  south- 
ward, its  ranges  extend  into  Mexico.  It  is  most  abundant  in 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  is  found  in  equal  numbers  on  the 
parched  deserts  and  the  rocky  mountain  sides. 
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The  male  lacks  the  white  basal  line  of  the  Valley  Quail :  "  fore- 
head black  with  whitish  lines ;  occiput  chestnut ;  nuchal  and  cer- 
vical feathers  with  dark  shaft  lines,  but  few  dark  edging  or  none, 
and  no  white  specklings ;  general  color  of  upper  parts  clear  ash, 
the  edging  of  the  inner  quills  white  ;  forebreast  like  the  back ; 
under  parts  whitish,  middle  of  belly  with  a  lai^e  jet  black  patch  ; 
sides  rich  purplish  chestnut,  with  sharp  white  stripes  ;  vent,  flanks 
and  crissum  white  with  dusky  streaks.  Besides  lacking  the  defi- 
nite head  markings,  the  female  wants  the  black  abdominal  area, 
where  the  feathers  are  whitish  with  dark  lengthwise  touches/' 

Catti^U  sfnamaU.—Gnj,    Scaled  Partridge,  Blue  (^uall. 

The  Blue  Quail,  like  all  the  other  western  and  south-western 
species  with  which  we  have  to  do,  prefers  to  trust  for  safety  to  its 
powers  of  running,  rather  than  those  of  flight  Indeed  there  is  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  getting  pot  shots  at  any  of  these  uneducated 
birds,  the  great  trouble  being  to  start  them  from  the  ground.  This 
species  is  about  the  siie  of  our  eastern  quail,  but  diflers  widely 
from  it  in  color.  It  has  a  short  full  crest,  is  greyish  blue  above, 
paler  below,  the  sides  striped  with  white,  and  the  whole  plumage 
marked  with  semicircular  black  edgings  of  the  feathers,  which 
give  it  a  scaled  appearance ;  the  inner  edges  of  the  inner  quills, 
and  the  end  of  the  crest  are  white.  The  under  tail  coverts  red- 
dish brown  with  dark  streaks.  The  Blue  Quail  is  found  very 
abundantly  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  to  the  southward. 

Cyrt^nyx  iiMijtfwa.— Gould.    Mauena  Quail. 

This  most  beautiful  species  is  also  by  far  the  most  gentle  and 
unsuspicious  of  our  Quails,  and  will  permit  a  very  close  approach 
by  man,  showing  little  or  no  fear  of  what  most  animals  know  so 
well  to  be  their  most  deadly  enemy.  While  feeding,  the  Massena 
Quail  keep  close  tog^ether,  and  constantly  utter  a  soft  ducking 
note  as  though  talking  to  one  another. 

This  species  is  about  the  size  of  our  Quail  of  the  East  Its 
head  is  ornamented  with  a  beautifully  full  soft  occipital  crest. 
The  head  of  the  male  is  singularly  striped  with  black  and  white ; 
the  upper  parts  are  varied  with  black,  white  and  tawny,  and  with 
paired  black  spots  on  the  wings.    The  tmder  parts  are  velvety 
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black,  purplish  chestnut  along  the  middle  line,  and  with  numerous 
circular  white  spots.  The  female  is  smaller,  and  is  quite  diflerent 
in  color,  but  may  be  recognized  by  the  generic  characters.  The 
tail  is  short  and  full,  and  the  claws  very  large. 

The  following  remarks  apply  altogether  to  the  Common  Quail, 
the  typical  game  bird  of  North  America.  The  Quail  breeds  in 
almost  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion 
among  naturalists  and  sportsmen,  whether  it  regularly  hatches 
two  broods  a  year.  Both  sides  have  strong  advocates,  but  the 
matter  is  probably  entirely  dependent  upon  the  character  of  season 
and  climate.  In  latitudes  where  spring  and  summer  are  short, 
very  likely  but  one  is  raised  as  a  rule ;  but  in  more  southern  sec- 
tions, probably  two  are  often  reared.  If  the  parent  birds  are  suc- 
cessful in  the  hatching  period,  and  the  nest  and,  young  have  not 
been  destroyed,  they  remain  with  the  brood  and  do  not  hatch  a 
second ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  any  mishap  befalls  their  eggs  or 
young  in  early  summer,  undoubtedly  the  hen  begins  another  nest 
and  hatches  again.  This  may  account  for  the  great  diversity  in 
the  size  of  Quail  in  different  coveys  we  so  often  notice  in  Maryland, 
Delaware  and  Virginia.  As  late  as  the  middle  of  November  the 
writer  has  found  them  too  young  to  be  killed,  plainly  showing  that 
they  were  brought  forth  late  in  the  summer,  and  it  is  always  to  be 
observed  that  a  great  number  of  half-g^wn  coveys  are  seen  in 
seasons  which  follow  wet  and  cold  springs. 

The  Quail  makes  a  simple  nest  on  the  ground,  under  the  edge 
of  some  old  log.  or  in  the  thick  grass  on  the  prairie,  lined  with 
soft  and  well  dried  grass  and  a  few  feathers. 

The  female  lays  from  fifteen  to  twenty-four  eggs,  white  as 
hens'  eggs  and  shaped  much  like  them,  only  a  little  more  blunt  at 
one  end.  and  a  little  more  peaked  at  the  other.  She  sits  three  weeks, 
and  so  far  as  our  observation  goes,  hatches  nearly  all  the  eggs, 
be  they  more  or  less  than  twenty.  The  young  brood,  as  soon  as 
they  are  fairly  out  of  the  shell,  leave  the  nest,  and  seem  abundantly 
strong  to  follow  the  parent,  though  they  are  no  bigger  than  the 
end  of  your  thumb— covered  with  down.  They  follow  as  chickens 
do.  and  the  moment  the  old  bird  sounds  an  alarm,  they  instantly 
scatter  in  all  directions  and  hide  from  observation  and  remain  hidden 
till  the  voice  of  the  parent  announces  the  prudence  of  coming  forth. 
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When  a  dog  approaches  a  young  Amily  of  Quails,  the  note  ol 
alarm  is  sounded,  and  the  mother  bird  feigning  to  be  wounded, 
flutters  just  before  the  d<^,  but  is  careful  to  keep  out  of  reach,  but 
she  usually  succeeds  in  taking,  the  dog  a  long  way  from  her  brood, 
when  by  a  circuitous  route  she  returns  and  gathers  together  the 
scared  fugitives,  and  proceeds  to  hunt  for  food  for  her  growing 
family. 

They  are  both  grain  and  insect  eating  binds*  and  occasionally 
indulge  in  a  dessert  of  berries.  They  are  very  much  .averse  to  be- 
coming domesticated,  yet  they  come  around  the  house  and  outr 
buildings  in  search  of  food.  We  have  seen  a  statement  that  some- 
times, when  hatched  out  by  hens,  they  would, run  with  her  and 
winter  with  the  barnyard  fowls,  but  would  invariably  leave  in  the 
spring,  under  the  irrepressible  instincts  of  their  nature,  implanted 
by  its  Creator. 

£^gs  of  the  hen  have  been  placed  undier  the  Quail  and  hatched 
by  her,  and  in  one  instance,  at  least,  the  chickens  ran  with  the 
Quail  till  they  were  larger  than  the  Quail.  They  were  then  lost 
sight  of — were  probably  caught  by  hawks,  or  some  wild  animal 
whose  epicurean  tastes  were  partial  to  birds.  Though  they  raise 
many  young,  the  ravages  of  the  remorseless  hunters  and  the  money- 
loving  trappers,  together  with  hard. winters  and  deep  snows  long 
continued,  thin  out  their  ranks  continually.  They  are  a  remarka^ 
bly  plump  bird,  and  their  flesh  furnishes  delicate  morsels  to  the 
fastidious  lover  of  wild  game. 

In  the  summer  when  his  mate  is  sitting,  and  in  the  early  fall 
the  Quail  sits  on  the  fence  or  a  low  tree,  and  whistles.  Bob  White 
for  an  hour  at  a  time.  They  have  quite  a  variety  of  notes,  which 
they  utter  when  several  of  them  meet,  as  if  in  social  converse,  are 
pleasant  and  agreeable  companions,  and  decidedly  the  fanners' 
friends,  for  they  eat  quantities  of  those  dreaded  chinch  bugs,  whose 
little  suckers  lay  waste  our  wheat  fields.  No  sport  is  more  de- 
lightful than  Quail  shooting,  and  there  is  only  one  legitimate 
method  by  which  this  bird  can  be  taken ;  that  is  over  dogs.  It  is, 
too,  one  of  the  most  healthful  of  all  our  field  sports,  as  it  can  only 
be  indulged  in  after  the  heat  of  the  summer  has  passed,  and  when 
man  needs  the  bracing  and  life-giving  influence  of  the  pure  frosty 
air  for  the  purpose  of  recuperating  his  exhausted  system. 
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Quail,  as  every  sportaman  is'  aware*,  are  formed  into  coveys,  and 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  are  laifge  enough  to  shoot  early  in 
October,  but  most  of  the  States  have,  by  legislative  enactment, 
prohibited  the  shobting  of  them  until  the  first  of  November.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  Statt  of  the  Union,  but  are  most 
ea^rly  sought  after  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  Slates,  especialfy 
in  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginfia,  where  immense  numbers  of 
them  are  killed  every  year. 

Quail  are  almost  everywhere  protected  bylaw  at  certain  seasons, 
but  there  is  awide  difference  in  the  dates  at  which  the  close  seasons 
begin  and  end  in.the  various  States  of  the  Union.  We  can  have 
no  better  law  in  regard  to  the  quail  than  the  present  one  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  protects  them  from  January  ist  until  November ; 
but  in  Kent  county,  Delaware,  quail  shooting  is  tolerated  until  Feb- 
ruary 15th,  an$i  certainly  nothing  could  be  more  damaging  to  the 
increate  and  preservation  of  the  bird,  especially  if  deep  snows  cover 
the  ground  after  the  first  of  the  year,  and  shooting  continues.  All 
persecution  at  this  time  should  cease,  and  the  quail  be  allowed  to 
seek  what  little  food  there  is  for  them  during  such  periods.  In 
Maryland  October  aoth  is  given  as  the  opening  day  for  the  sports- 
man, which  is  almost  two  vreeks  sooner  than  it  should  be. 

In  fair  weather,  the  favorite  feeding  ground  of  the  Quail  is  on 
the  wheat  stubbie,  especially  if  it  be  grown  up  with  **  rag  weed," 
and  generally  not  far  from  a  brook  or  slough,  if  there  be  one  in  the 
field.  During  the  middle  of  the  day  he  will  be  found  along  the 
fences  of  the  stubble  fields,  if  there  be  blackberry  or  other  bushes 
for  cover ;  also  on  newly  cleared  land  that  has  never  been  cultivated. 
In  rainy  weather  they  take  to  the  bushes  and  remain  there  all  day, 
and  if  possible  elude  pursuit  by  running.  Frequently  the  sports- 
man has  to  follow  a  «ovey  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  he  can  get 
near  enough  to  flush  them.  Also,  in  snowy  weather  they  go  to  the 
timber,  but  in  a  day  or  two  after  the  storm  come  back  to  the  fields 
again.  After  there  has  been  sunshine  sufficient  to  melt  the  snow 
from  the  northern  banks  of  the  brooks,  if  the  weather  turn  cold  and 
clear;  every  covey  that  rises  in  that  vicinity  will  be  found  sunning 
themselves  on  the  banks  which  are  bare  of  snow.  We  recently 
found  four  li^rge  coveys  within  as  many  hundred  yards  along  a 
small  bfook»  whenott  ordinary  occasions  that  would  be  considered 
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a  good  half-day's  find.  When  a  covey  has  been  flushed  and  gone 
down,  if  there  be  thick  weeds  or  grass,  they  will  hide  at  once,  and 
are  easily  found  by  the  dog.  If  they  come  down  near  piles  of 
brush  they  are  almost  sure  to  run  into  them,  but  a  kick  or  two  will 
generally  get  them  out  If  they  fly  to  thick  bushes  they  will  prob- 
ably run  together,  and  get  away  as  fast  as  they  can  run,  and  it  is  a 
singular  fact  that  a  dog  which  had  no  difliculty  in  trailing  them 
before  they  were  put  up  will  be  totally  unable  to  do  it  now,  and 
so  it  is  useless  to  follow  them  unless  there  is  snow,  and  even  then 
it  is  doubtful  if  you  get  a  shot,  for  they  will  travel  faster  through 
the  brush  than  you  can  follow.  Possibly  it  is  generally  known  to 
sportsmen  that  quail  will  double  under  such  circumstances  like  a 
hare,  but  this  trait  has  been  noted  repeatedly.  We  have  also 
noticed  that  a  dog  can  smell  but  very  little  when  the  weather  is 
cold  and  the  ground  covered  with  fine  dry  snow.  In  fact  a  dog  is 
at  a  disadvantage,  if  not  thoroughly  broken.  If  a  covey  be  flushed, 
and  on  coming  down  one  of  them  gives  a  call  or  two,  you  may  look 
for  them  to  fly  again  almost  immediately.  They  occasionally  do 
this  when  they  happen  to  come  down  where  the  cover  does  not 
suit  them.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season  one  can  frequently  learn 
where  the  scattered  ones  are  by  imitating  their  call,  which  every 
one  can  do  with  a  little  practice.  Later  in  the  season  this  will  not 
succeed  till  near  sundown.  In  Florida  the  quail  are  very  fre- 
quently found  in  gardens  or  clean  ng^s  along  the  borders  of  pal- 
metto scrub.  If  the  garden  or  field  be  fenced,  let  the  dog  and  one 
gunner  take  the  field,  and  another  gunner  work  the  outside,  taking 
the  birds  as  they  fly  over  into  the  scrub.  Once  in  this  cover  they 
are  safe,  for  neither  dog,  man,  nor  double-plated  pachydermata 
can  follow  them. 

The  early  days  of  the  season  are  not  so  good,  for  shooting,  as 
a  month  later ;  for,  after  being  shot  into  a  few  times,  the  coveys 
become  shy  and  wild  and  take  to  the  woods,  where  they  find  plenty 
of  food,  such  as  acorns,  etc.,  and  resort  to  the  stubble  fields  only 
very  early  in  the  morning  and  late  in  the  afternoon ;  and  during 
the  intervening  part  of  the  day,  especially  if  the  weather  is  warm, 
they  are  generally  scattered  along  the  banks  of  water-courses  or 
branches  of  creeks  which  run  through  the  woods.  As  the  season 
advances,  towards  the  first  and  middle  of  December,  when  the 
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ground  is  frozen/ and  food  becomes  scarce  in  the  woods,  they  re- 
sort more  to  the  open  stubble  fields  in  search  of  grain,  and,  when 
flushed,  generally  scatter  among  the  high  grass,  or  along  some  old 
ditch-bank  overgrown  with  brier  bushes,  and  will  lie  well  to  the 
dogs,  and,  in  many  instances,  nearly  an  entire  covey  may  be  picked 
up  singly  by  a  good  shot,  if  he  has  a  firm,  staunch  dog,  who  is  not 
too  eager,  but  will  carefully  hunt  over  the  whole  g^und.  When 
a  covey  is  first  flushed,  they  should  be  carefully  marked  when  they 
settle,  and  the  shooter  need  be  in  no  particular  hurry  to  follow  them 
if  they  are  in  good  cover,  as  they  have  been  supposed  to  have  the 
faculty  of  withholding  their  scent,  so  that  the  best  dogs  are  very 
often  at  fault.  Dr.  Lewis,  in  his  *'  American  Sportsman,"  speaks 
of  this  supposed  power,  and  publishes  a  letter  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Smith,  of  Baltimore,  in  which  the  Doctor  says  that  many  noble 
dogs  have  been  censured  for  carelessness,  when  it  was  manifest 
that  the  fault  did  not  lie  with  them,  but  that  this  power  was  given 
to  the  birds  by  their  Creator  to  preserve  them  from  their  ruthless 
destroyers. 

Even  Wilson,  the  great  ornithologist,  never  gave  this  matter 
sufficient  study,  as  the  Doctor  mentions  the  fact  of  being  in  his 
company  upon  one  occasion,  when  a  well  appointed  party  of  gen<- 
tlemen  were  shooting  "  partridges  "  in  a  stubble  field  adjoining  a 
woods,  where  he  and  Wilson  were  gathering  specimens.  He 
says :  "  The  stubble  field  in  which  this  party  was  shooting,  had 
small  patches  of  briers  and  low  bushes  in  several  places.  From 
one  of  these  was  flushed  a  very  large  covey  of  partridges,  which, 
after  having  been  vigorously  fired  upon,  settled  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  field,  in  a  place  slightly  depressed,  where  the  stubble  was 
unusually  high,  with  rank  clover  underneath.  The  sportsmen  pur- 
sued with  due  caution,  giving  the  proper  instructions  and  ample 
time  to  the  dogs.  Some  of  the  birds  were  put  up  and  killed,  but 
not  near  as  many  as  had  taken  refuge  there.  After  consider- 
able search  the  party  left  the  ground.  Why  so  few  birds  were 
roused  puzzled  me  exceedingly,  and  I,  in  common  with  every  one, 
censured  the  dogs.  On  our  return  from  the  woods,  where  Mr. 
Wilson  had  been  watching  and  studying  the  habits  of  some  small 
birds,  we  crossed  the' stubble  directly  past  the  spot  where  the  par- 
tridges had  been  hunted  by  the  sportsmen.    As  we  approached  it 
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a  bird  flew  up,  and  soon  after,  another  and  anotho*,  until  five 
went  off.  I  expressed  my  surprise  to  Mr.  Wilson,  who  dismissed 
the  niatter  by  supposing  that  the  stronger  scent  from  the  feet  of 
so  many  men  had  transcended  that  of  the  birds,  and  bewildered 
the  dogs." 

After  starting  a  covey,  and  scattering  the  birds,  no  doubt  every 
observant  sportsman  has  noticed  the  same  thing,  namely,  how 
difficult  it  has  been  for  his  dog  to  find  the  single  quail,  although 
directly  marked  to  a  particular  spot.  This  habit  of  the  bird  to  He 
until  almost  trodden  upon,  and  to  seemingly  baffle  the  nose  of  the 
finest  setter  or  pointer,  has  given  rise  to  the  question  whether  it 
can  voluntarily  withhold  its  scent,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  at- 
tributing to  it  such  powers,  and  it  is  readily  to  be  explained. 
After  being  flushed  and  shot  at,  the  covey,  in  its  flight,  scatters  in 
every  direction,  making  all  haste  to  escape  from  danger,  and  each 
quail  pitches  into  whatever  cover  ofiers  the  best  concealment — 
crouching  into  the  smallest  possible  space,  with  feathers  pressed 
tightly  to  its  body,  permitting  little  if  any  scent  to  pass  off  for  a 
time,  or  at  least  until  they  move  and  suppose  danger  has  passedr 
Thus  it  is  not  a  will  power  on  the  part  of  the  bird,  but  resulting 
entirely  from  the  body  (from  whence  their  scent  issues,)  being  so 
firmly  pressed  by  the  quail  with  its  plumage  in  its  endeavors 
to  hide. 

The  Quail  is  most  unquestionably  to  be  preferred  to  any  other 
bird  to  break  our  dogs  on ;  and  when  once  broken  to  this  kind  of 
shooting,  they  will  seek  after  and  find  any  other  game  bird,  such 
as  woodcock,  snipe,  pheasant,  or  grouse,  as  no  bird  feeds  more 
widely  nor  leaves  so  long  a  trail  of  scent  behind  them,  which, 
when  the  wind  is  blowing  strong,  is  carried  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. We  have  frequently  seen  dogs  catch  the  scent  of  a  covey 
a  hundred  yards  off,  and  trail  them  straight  to  their  hiding  place. 
They  thus  learn  caution  and  ease  in  approachuig  them,  knowing 
the  punishment  they  will  receive  if  they  flush,.  How  beaxttifully 
.Gay  has  described  this  in  his  *'  Rural  Sports : "  . 

*  « 

"  AgaiiiBtt)io  wind  he  Ukas-bis  pnideat  ««7, 
While  the  strong  gale  directs  him  to  the  prey ; 
Now  the  warm  scent  assures  the  corey  near ; 
'  He  treads  With  caution  md  he  polaU  with  fiMT. ' 
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Old  birds  are  up  to  all  manner  of  tricks,  and  are  extremely 
cautious,  and  very  often  will  not  lie  to  the  dog ;  they  run  away  as 
soon  as  they  observe  his  approach,  and  frequently  fly  up  before  the 
dogs  get  within  fifty  or  a  hundred  yards  of  them,  and  take  imme- 
liately  to  the  thick  cripples,  or  disappear  over  the  tops  of  the 
highest  trees ;  and,  often  when  they  are  hit  hard,  will  carry  off 
several  pellets  of  shot,  if  not  struck  in  some  vital  part,  and,  with  a 
broken  wing,  will  run  so  fast  as  to  escape  the  dog  and  huntsman. 

About  the  beginning  of  October,  Quail  frequently  abandon  the 
bigh  ground  where  they  are  hatched  and  reared,  and  resort  in 
large  numbers  to  the  river  banks  and  other  water  courses,  and 
about  the  first  of  November  return  to  their  old  haunts.  This  is 
called  their  running  season,  and  at  this  period  they  will  not  lie  to 
the  dog,  and  to  follow  them  is  so  much  lost  time,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  keep  up  with  them.  Hundreds  of  birds  are  often  found  in 
these  companies,  and  they  very  seldom  fly,  but  run  as  fast  as  a 
dog,  and  scatter  through  the  brier  bushes  and  thick  undergrowth, 
where  it  is  impossible  for  the  dogs  to  follow  them.  The  cause  of 
these  movements  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Some 
attribute  it  to  a  scarcity  of  food,  but  that  cannot  be  the  cause, 
as  they  return  again  to  their  old  haunts  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
weeks. 

In  dear,  frosty  weather  Quail  will  be  found  in  stubble-fields,  or 
even  in  com-fields»  if  they  lie  contiguous  to  a  wood,  and  also  in 
buckwheat  patches,  as  they  are  very  partial  to  this  kind  of  grain, 
and  prefer  it  to  all  others.  They  generally  feed  until  about  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  then  resort  to  some  quiet  nook  along 
the  banks  of  a  stream,  or  lie  under  the  sunny  side  of  the  trunk  of 
a  fallen  tree,  where  they  scratch  and  preen  themselves.  It  is 
about  as  well  for  the  sportsman,  during  this  part  of  the  day,  to 
rest  from  his  labors,  and  refresh  himself  and  his  dogs.  The  time 
so  occupied  will  not  be  wasted,  as,  after  a  couple  of  hours  of  rest, 
both  himself  and  his  dogs  will  be  in  better  condition  for  work ; 
and  even  if  he  retraces  his  steps  over  the  ground  where  he  hunted 
in  the  morning,  he  will  often  find  fresh  coveys  of  birds,  and  those 
which  he  has  shot  into  in  the  morning  will  have  had  time  to  col- 
lect together,  and  will  often  be  found  scattered  over  the  stubble 
peacefully  feeding. 
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Quail  invariably  roost  in  the  open  fields,  but  not  on  their  feed- 
ing grounds,  as  the  treacherous  trail  which  they  leave  would  soon 
be  discovered,  and  followed  up  by  the  dogs ;  but  after  having  fed 
until  dark,  they  take  a  short  flight  to  an  adjoining  field,  and  drop 
suddenly  down — ^avoid  running  about,  and  settle  themselves  for 
the  night.  To  prevent  surprise,  and,  no  doubt,  for  better  security, 
they  roost  in  a  circle,  with  their  heads  out,  so  as  to  present  a 
guard  on  every  side,  and,  when  flushed,  each  is  thus  enabled  to 
rise  and  fly  without  interfering  with  the  other.  If  undisturbed, 
they  will  resort  to  the  same  field  several  nights  in  succession. 

Most  sportsmen  use  for  Quail  shooting  No.  8  shot,  which  we 
regard  as  two  sizes  too  large,  unless  the  birds  are  very  wild.  One 
ounce  or  one  and  an  eighth  ounces  of  No.  lo,  with  three  drachms 
of  powder,  will,  we  believe,  taking  the  season  through,  kill  more 
birds,  and  kill  them  cleaner  than  any  other  charge ;  this  for  an 
ordinary  seven  or  eight  pound  gun. 

Man  is  not  the  only  enemy  the  Quail  has  to  fear,  as  there  are 
several  animals  that  feast  and  prey  upon  these  birds,  such  as  wea- 
sels, foxes,  raccoons  and  serpents,  but  none  are  more  destructive 
than  hawks.  They  keep  them  in  a  constant  state  of  fear,  as  they 
give  no  warning  of  their  approach,  but  skim  along  the  top  of  the 
stubble  or  grass,  and  pounce  upon  a  covey  of  these  weak,  inof- 
fensive little  creatures,  and  sinking  their  sharp  talons  into  their 
bodies,  bear  them  off  to  their  haunts  in  the  woods,  and  devour 
them  at  their  leisure.  We  invariably  make  it  a  rule  to  kill  these 
pirates  whenever  and  wherever  we  can  come  up  with  them.  They 
not  only  destroy  the  birds,  but  keep  them  in  such  a  constant  state 
of  alarm,  that  they  will  not  lie  to  the  dogs,  but  run  and  flush  to 
the  least  alarm,  and  after  they  are  scattered,  they  are  afraid  to  call 
each  other  together,  as  the  treacherous  call-note  would  betray 
them  to  their  enemies. 


PLOVER. 

THE  family  of  plovers  Ckaradriida,  includes  perhaps  six 
species  familiar  to  our  eastern  and  central  sportsman,  and 
two  peculiarly  western  varieties.  We  shall  take  them  in  their  orni- 
thological arrangement.    The  first  we  meet  is : 

Squaiar^la  Asiv€He».—Bnhm.     Black-bellied  Plover.    Bnlllieftd.    Ox-eye. 

Bottlehead. 

This  species  is  not  uncommon  on  our  coast  and  on  the  plains 
of  the  Western  States  and  indeed  is  found  all  over  the  worid.  A 
cursory  description  is  as  follows  :  Face  and  under  parts  black,  upper 
portions  variegated  with  black,  white  and  ashy,  tail  barred  with 
black  and  white.  Young,  below  white  shaded  with  grey,  throat 
and  breast  spotted  with  dusky,  above  blackish,  speckled  with  white 
and  yellowish,  the  rump  white  with  dark  bars,  legs  dull  blue. 
Owing  to  the  great  difference  in  plumage  at  different  seasons, 
many  confound  the  above  with  the  familiar  Golden  Plover,  the  two 
being  often  found  in  the  same  localities.  They  are  however,  to  all 
familiar  with  both,  quite  distinct  and  not  liable  to  be  confused. 

CAaradriiu  /uivuty   Tar.   virgimiau.—QovLtM,    Golden   Plover.    WhisUinK 

Plover.    Frost  bird.  Bullhead. 

North  America,  migratory,  abundant  in  the  United  States,  is  a 
smaller  bird  than  the  last  but  is  equally  prized  for  the  table.  It  is 
found  in  Illinois  in  immense  flocks  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  where  it 
feeds  on  the  prairie  and  sandbars  in  the  rivers.  This  is  a  fine  game 
bird,  confined  neither  to  the  interior  nor  to  the  coast  alone.  Colors 
about  as  follows :  Plumage  speckled  above ;  in  nesting  season 
black  below  as  in  the  last,  many  of  the  spots  bright  yellow,  hence 
the  name  Golden  ;  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts  like  the  back,  fore- 
bead  and  line  over  the  eye  white,  tail  greyish  brown  with  imperfect 
white  or  ashy  bars,  in  the  fall  only  similar  to  helvetica.    No  bird 
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on  our  list  seems  to  be  more  generally  known,  for  it  is  scattered 
apparently  over  the  whole  face  of  the  land — from  the  fur  countries 
to  the  gulf,  and  from  ocean  to  ocean.  Though  not  numerous  in 
the  older  States  of  the  East,  probably  from  the  greater  scarcity 
of  its  principal  fare,  the  grasshopper,  throughout  the  unlimited 
tracts  of  prairie,  plain  and  pasture  of  the  Western  States  as  far  as 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  is  found  in  countless  thousands,  more 
particularly  during  its  pilgrimages  to  its  breeding  grounds  in  the 
north. 

In  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  the  wide  extent  of  plain  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  where  the  grasshopper  becomes  a  scourge  to  the  rest- 
less pioneer,  these  birds  are  at  home.  Here  they  can  be  found  in 
all  their  glory ;  here,  until  the  eye  wearies  with  the  monotony,  their 
well*filled  battalions  can  be  seen  sweeping  over  the  country  in 
their  journeyings,  gathering  in  a  harvest  of  the  pests  which  have 
become  such  a  scoui^g^  to  the  hardy  cultivators  of  this  land  of 
promise.  This  locality  is  thus  held  with  the  same  apparent  te- 
nacity by  the  Golden  Plover  as  the  great  mast  region  of  our  heavily 
timbered  country  is  held  by  the  common  passenger  pigeon  of 
America. 

The  Golden  Plover  breeds  to  the  north  of  the  United  States. 
These  birds,  though  naturally  timid,  and  usually  very  shy  of  the 
approach  of  man,  are  easily  reached,  provided  the  proper  precau- 
tions are  used  by  the  hunters,  who  generally  resort  to  the  more 
convenient  means  of  a  wagon,  from  which  they  carry  on  a  whole* 
sale  slaughter  into  their  well-stocked  ranks  ;  and  from  the  appar- 
ent inattention  which  is  usually  paid  to  their  enemies  thus  equipped, 
it  would  seem  that  their  fear  of  humanity  is  limited  to  man  in  his 
primitive  condition  only,  for  after  volley  upon  volley  has  been  poured 
into  their  ranks  with  deadly  effect,  each  shot  leaving  its  score  or 
more  dead  and  wounded,  they  pass  along  in  unbroken  line  only  to 
receive  another  cross  fire  in  their  next  circuit  of  flight,  as  they  pass 
over  a  favorite  feeding  place  of  newly  plowed  ground,  or  in  a 
grasshopper  range. 

In  the  autumn,  and  more  particularly  after  a  protracted  drouth 
to  which  the  vast  tracts  of  prairie  or  plain  of  the  West  is  subject 
at  this  season  ;  and  when  the  many  ponds  and  sloughs  are  dry, 
these  birds,  after  a  day  spent  upon  the  newly  plowed  lands,  resort 
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regularly  to  the  sand  bars  of  the  nearest  streams  for  the  purpose 
of  sanding,  washing,  and  quenching  their  thirst* 

From  the  regularity  of  the  visits  of  these  birds  in  former  years, 
to  the  sand  bars  of  the  upper  Illinois  and  Kankakee,  they  have 
been  called  by  the  resident  shooters  Kankakee  Bar  Plover,  in  that 
locality.  And  from  the  great  numbers  which  sweep  over  the 
prairies  in  spring  and  fall  they  have  for  years  passed  under  the 
common  name  of  Prairie  Pigeons  among  the  grangers  and  those 
not  up  in  ornithology. 

As  the  flock  comes  in  sight  from  the  direction  of  the  north  or 
south  prairies,  a  shrill  whistle  is  usually  the  first  welcome,  then  the 
chorus  of  a  hundred  voices  chimes  in  as  though  rejoicing  at  the 
sight  of  the  liquid  element.  Such  is  their  apparent  ecstasy  as  they 
wheel  around  over  their  favorite  bar,  and  such  their  utter  disregard 
of  the  heavy  booming  of  guns  that  hundreds  are  dropped  upon  the 
water  fluttering  in  every  direction,  while  the  column  wheels  into 
line  again  right  over  the  spot  where  its  dead  and  wounded  com- 
panions lie,  only  to  be  thinned  again  and  again,  until  finally  driven 
away.  Ordinary  precautions  seem  forgotten  or  abandoned  by 
these  birds  when  approaching  a  favorite  watering  place,  and  when 
met  with  under  such  circumstances  it  is  conclusive  evidence 
that  they  have  not  been  long  from  the  breeding  grounds,  and 
that  most  of  them  are  young  and  inexperienced.  The  Chicago 
markets,  in  spring  and  fall,  teem  with  this  game  bird,  and  while 
their  flights  last  they  furnish  a  cheap  article  of  diet. 

jS^alittt  twei/knu.—B<m.    Killdeer  Plover. 

The  Killdeer,  so  called  from  its  peculiar  note,  is  an  abundant 
migrating  species  of  North  America,  found  on  the  plains  in  great 
numbers,  breeds  anywhere;  color,  rump  tawny,  tail  white  with 
orange  brown  through  part  of  its  length  with  from  one  to  three 
transverse  black  bars,  secondaries  white,  primaries  with  a  white 
space,  forehead  white,  black  bar  across  the  crown,  two  broad 
black  bands  on  neck  and  breast,  bill  black,  feet  greyish  blue. 
These  birds  are  found  flying  swiftly  along  the  borders  of  streams  in 
pairs  and  small  wisps  or  bunches  in  the  East,  but  are  seen  in  great 
numbers  on  the  plains  of  the  west  feeding  around  the  borders  of 
sloughs  and  ponds  associated  with  others  of  the  genus.    They 
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become  very  fat  in  the  fall  and  are  generally  very  fair  eating,  but 
often  a  fishy  flavor  is  present  which  detracts  from  their  table 
merit. 

jSgialiii*  rt^ilsomitu.-C*aaiin,    Wilson's  Plover. 

This  is  a  sea  coast  species  common  as  far  north  as  New  Eng- 
land, and  sometimes  further.  Color :  pale  ash  brown  running  into 
fulvous  on  the  neck,  black  bar  in  the  crown,  a  broad  belt  across  the 
throat,  no  bright  ring  about  the  eye,  legs  flesh  color,  bill  dark,  large 
and  stout.  These  birds  are  seen  mingling  with  the  numerous  va- 
rieties of  bay  birds  found  along  our  coasts,  and  as  the  tide  recedes 
they  follow  it  to  pick  up  the  shells  and  insects  stranded  by  the 
falling  waters. 

jBfiaiiiit  stmtpaimaiut,'^B<m,    Semipalmated  PloTer.   Rin^-neck. 

North  America,  common.  This  bird  resembles  the  Killdeer 
closely  in  color,  but  in  size  is  about  one-third  as  large  as  the 
former.    It  also  has  the  bright  orange  eyelid  wanting  in  vact/erus. 

The  "  Ring-necks  "  abound  everywhere  in  great  numbers,  and 
are  found  upon  sandy  beaches  and  muddy  flats,  in  loose  straggling 
parties  of  from  five  to  six  to  a  dozen  or  more,  and  frequently  with 
the  Semipalmated  and  Bonaparte's  Sand-pipers.  They  scatter 
widely  apart  while  searching  for  food,  running  swiftly  and  grace- 
fully over  the  sand  with  head  lowered.  They  are  at  such  times 
usually  silent,  except  when  disturbed,  when  they  utter  a  clear  mel- 
low whistle  on  taking  flight.  They  are  tame,  and  when  surprised, 
run  but  a  few  yards,  and  then  stand  perfectly  still.  The  young  run 
about  as  soon  as  hatched.  Birds  of  the  year  may  at  all  times  be 
distinguished  from  the  adults  by  the  black  of  the  bands  being  re- 
placed by  dull  dirty  ash. 

jBgiaiitis  meledtu.— -Bon.    Piping  Plover.    Ring  Plover. 

Eastern  and  Middle  States  common,  resembles  the  last,  but 
paler  in  color,  as  hypredominating,  also  lacking  the  semipalmation. 
They  are  found  assocbted  with  various  beach  birds  and  sand-pip- 
ers ;  they  become  exceedingly  fat  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer. 
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JEgiaJUU  oiff/AtiM.— Cooes.   Snowv  Ftorer. 

This  species  is  found  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  is 
common  all  along  the  coast  of  California. 

Endramias  iMMiil«»aw.— Hftrtinff .    Mountain  FloTer. 

The  Mountain  Plover  is  common  from  Kansas  to  the  Pacific 
Coast*  It  feeds  on  grasshoppers  especially,  and  seems  to  be  en- 
tirely independent  of  water.  Here  also  may  be  mentioned  the  re- 
markable Surf  bird  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  Apkriza  virgata,  appar- 
ently a  Plover,  being  a  connecting  link  between  the  Plover  and  the 
Oyster-catchers. 

All  the  Plover  have  a  singular  habit  when  alighting  on  the 
ground  in  the  breeding  time ;  they  drop  their  wings,  stand  with 
their  legs  half  bent,  and  tremble  as  if  unable  to  support  their 
bodies.  In  this  absurd  position  they  will  sometimes  stand  for 
several  minutes,  uttering  a  curious  sound,  and  then  seem  to  bal- 
ance themselves  with  great  difficulty.  This  singular  manoeuvre  is 
no  doubt  intended  to  induce  a  belief  that  they  may  be  easily  caught 
and  so  turn  the  attention  of  the  egg-gatherer  from  the  pursuit  of 
the  eggs  to  themselves.  Plovers'  eggs  are  recognized  all  over 
the  world  as  a  great  delicacy. 

Pi&  to  the  methods  employed  in  securing  the  smaller  Plover, 
the  suggestions  in  our  account  of  the  larger  shore  birds  are  of 
course  applicable  to  the  former,  both  being  frequently  found  asso- 
ciated while  feeding.  These  birds  are  never  hunted  with  dogs, 
owing  primarily  to  the  habits  which  bring  them  to  the  open  sand 
flats,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  they  have  little  or  no  scent.  These 
remarks  are  not  applicable  to  the  Grass  Snipe  or  Pectoral  Sand- 
piper, which  in  some  respects  resembles  the  Wilson's  Snipe,  being 
oflen  found  in  wet  meadows  and  lying  well  to  a  dog. 

7' 


AMERICAN  WOODCOCK. 

PkiUlUU  minm'.'^OTKj,    Blind  Snipe.    BO(S«cker.    WoodSnSpe. 

Tinnber  Doo<Ue. 

MIGRATORY,  eastern  portions  of  North  America.  Colors 
curiously  varied ;  above,  black,  brown,  grey  and  russet  pre- 
dominate, below  warm  brown  and  reddish,  differs  from  the  English 
bird  in  being  lighter  in  weight,  the  latter  weighing  from  nine  to 
twelve  ounces,  the  American  but  from  five  to  eight. 

The  Woodcock  begins  its  yearly  migration,  from  its  southern 
winter  quarters  to  its  more  northern  breeding  grounds,  early  in  the 
spring,  and  makes  its  appearance  with  us  about  the  latter  part  of 
February  or  the  first  week  in  March,  when  the  winter  has  .been 
open  and  mild,  but  in  seasons  that  have  been  blustery  and  cold, 
their  travellings  are  delayed  as  late  as  the  first  of  April.  They  ap- 
pear to  choose  the  progress  of  a  southeasterly  storm  on  which  to 
make  their  journeys,  and  frequently  after  such  rains,  are  found  in 
great  numbers  scattered  throughout  the  country. 

Very  soon  after  their  arrival  they  begin  laying,  and  hatch  their 
young  in  about  the  same  time  as  the  quail — three  weeks  being  the 
period  of  incubation  of  the  latter  bird — and  sometimes  when  sec- 
tions of  the  country  in  which  they  breed  are  visited  in  early  spring 
by  severe  freshets,  thousands  of  the  young  are  destroyed. 

As  a  rule  the  Woodcock  are  in  the  midst  of  their  family  cares 
about  the  first  of  May,  and  are  thus  the  first  of  our  migratory  birds 
to  commence  nesting.  They  waste  no  time  after  their  arrival,  and 
by  the  first  of  April  on  any  clear  moonlight  night,  at  all  hours,  the 
male  may  be  heard  from  every  quarter,  chanting  his  weird  and  un- 
musical song  to  the  object  of  his  affection.  This  note  so  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  night  hawk  as  to  be  easily  mistaken  for  it. 
If  one  is  ever  so  fortunate  as  to  approach  close  to  a  pair  of  cock 
unobserved  during  the  mating  season,  he  will  witness  the  most  re- 
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markable  and  grotesque  actions ;  the  wooer  stmts  around  with 
scraping  wings  and  spread  tail,  an  excellent  miniature  of  the  barn- 
yard turkey  gobbler,  the  female  looking  coy  and  willing  the  while. 
The  male  now  and  then  makes  one  of  his  remarkable  perpendic- 
ular flights  twenty  yards  into  the  air,  dropping  immediately  again  to 
her  ade.    When  the  country  north  of  New  Jersey  is  visited  in 
backward  seasons  by  one  of  the  not  unusual  hard  frosts,  the  eggs 
or  very  young  birds  are  destroyed  in  large  numbers.    In  many  in- 
stances the  old  birds  begin  immediately  to  rear  another  brood. 
On  this  account  at  times  scarce  fledged  nestlings  are  killed  in  July. 
The  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground,  the  old  birds  making  very  little 
preparaticHi  for  the  reception  of  their  eggs.    The  latter  are  four  in 
number,  of  a  muddy  white  color,  splashed  and  blotched  with  choco- 
late. 

That  careful  observer  and  naturalist,  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Boardman, 
lately  in  Florida,  states  the  remarkable  fact  that  Woodcock  breed  in 
that  State»  and  we  have  still  more  recent  evidence  to  the  same  effect. 
In  both  instances  young  birds  fresh  from  the  shell  were  secured. 
It  has  been  heretofore  supposed  that  they  never  bred  south  of 
Virginia.  The  English  Woodcock  Scolopax  rusticola,  is  accidental 
in  North  America,  and  stragglers  are  occasionally  secured  along  the 
eastern  coast ;  the  last  instance  on  record  was  in  1870,  we  believe. 

The  Woodcock  is  perhaps  the  most  highly  prized  of  all  our 
game  birds.  This  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  his  gamey 
nature  and  solitary  habits,  the  difficulty  of  securing  a  good  bag 
without  work,  and  the  skill  required  to  kill  the  bird  when  flushed. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  notice  the  efforts  made  by  gentle- 
men sportsmen  of  the  country  at  large,  in  the  direction  of  Wood 
cock  protection,  and  the  prohibition  of  summer  shooting.  These 
efforts  have  been  attended  with  success  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  but  until  the  law  becomes  universal,  a  great  deal  of  its 
usefulness  is  rendered  ruL  This  subject  is  so  trite,  however,  that 
we  need  only  touch  it  here  in  passing. 

Gianting  that  Woodcock  four  years  out  of  five  are  in  condition 
to  be  shot  in  July,  how  much  better,  how  much  more  sportsman- 
like, would  it  be  to  allow  them  to  remain  unmolested  until  autumn, 
when  no  doubt  can  exist  of  their  being  in  full  plumage,  strong  and 
v^rous  on  the  wing,  and  without  the  cares  of  a  family  ? 
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Summer  cock  shooting,  when  the  mercury  stands  among  the 
nineties,  and  in  swampy  thickets  where  mosquitoes  and  flies  are 
swarming  in  myriads,  cannot  possibly  be  compared  to  autumn 
shooting  of  the  same  bird.  In  the  former  season,  we  have  it 
hardly  two-thirds  g^own,  often  becoming  tainted  before  we  reach 
home,  while  in  the  latter  we  find  it  a  far  more  difficult  object  to 
bring  down,  much  more  puzzling  in  its  flights,  and  worthy  of  the 
sportsman's  skill. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  the  Woodcock  leave  their  old 
haunts  in  low  wet  localities,  apparently  almost  in  a  mass,  to  seek 
higher  and  more  mountainous  sections,  where  they  can  pass  un- 
disturbed their  moulting  season,  and  to  remain  until  early  frosts 
drive  them  to  more  sheltered  and  warmer  feeding  grounds.  It  is 
believed  by  many  that  they  take  to  the  corn-fields  to  moult,  but 
we  think  it  safe  to  say  they  are  only  attracted  thither  in  wet 
seasons  for  their  usual  food.  We  have  shot  them  in  such  places 
quite  frequently  in  July  and  the  first  of  August,  but  have  always 
noticed  the  ground  was  moist  enough  at  the  time  to  admit  of  their 
boring  in  search  of  worms,  the  lar\'as  of  insects,  etc. 

As  has  been  noticed,  the  birds  retire  to  the  uplands  to  moult, 
but  it  is  very  probable  that  they  descend  at  evening  to  their  feed- 
ing grounds  where  the  earth  is  soft  and  can  be  probed  with  ease, 
and  there  spend  the  night,  retiring  again  to  the  hills  at  break  of 
day.  Their  migrations  are  performed  by  night.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Woodcock,  during  their  migra- 
tions, pursue  a  direct  course,  no  obstacle  seemingly  being  able  to 
deflect  them  from  their  line  of  flight.  On  three  distinct  occasions 
have  we  observed  them  at  dusk  fYying  through  the  streets  of  New 
York  in  some  of  the  most  populous  districts,  and  others  have  made 
like  observations.  They  fly  low  and  swiftly  over  the  country 
singly,  or  in  loose  twos  or  threes,  and  morning  always  finds  them 
in  their  favorite  haunts.  Whether  they  fly  during  the  whole  night 
or  not  is  undetennined,  but  it  is  probable  that  unless  a  sudden  and 
severe  frost  hastens  them  on  beyond  their  wonted  speed,  they  take 
it  leisurely,  stopping  and  feeding  on  the  route. 

Setter  dogs  seem  to  be  the  favorites  for  woodcocking.  The 
nature  of  the  ground  where  the  birds  are  found,  renders  the  use  of 
the  pointer  disagreeable  to  both  the  dog  and  the  man,  as  the  tan- 
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gled  cat-brier  and  blackberry  thickets,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
summer  birds  are  often  found,  lacerate  the  ill  protected  body  of 
the  pointer,  and  the  dog^,  after  one  day  in  such  cover,  will  return 
home  entirely  used  up,  and  may  refuse  thereafter  to  enter  the 
brush.  The  thick  coat  of  the  setter  can  easily  withstand  this  in- 
convenience. 

Nineteen  out  of  twenty  sportsmen  shoot  Woodcock  over  set- 
ters and  pointers,  and  although  (with  dogs  that  are  under  perfect 
command)  they  show  great  sport,  we  cannot  think  them  fully  cal- 
culated for  this  work,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  sporting 
papers  are  now  speaking  favorably  of  the  spaniel  not  only  for  cock 
shooting,  but  for  covert  woric.  The  little  cockers,  almost  unknown 
to  this  country,  are  the  best  dogs  for  this  covert  shooting,  as  they 
are  trained  to  hunt  close,  and  being  so  small  can  force  themselves 
almost  anywhere. 

To  insure  success  in  autumn  cock  shooting,  the  sportsman 
should  select  a  dog  that  will  work  carefully  and  slowly  in  cover, 
and  be  not  too  anxious  to  be  close  to  the  bird  he  is  pointing,  for 
although  Woodcock  lie  well,  they  differ  from  the  quail  in  not  being 
quite  so  stubborn  in  their  hiding. 

In  beating  for  quail  in  November,  we  should  never  neglect 
working  out  the  hill  sides  of  second  growth  timber,  or  saplings 
adjacent  to  swampy  bottoms,  which  come  in  our  path  for  Wood- 
cock. Black  alder  margins  of  streams  running  through  woodlands 
should  be  visited,  for  if  any  flights  of  birds  have  come  on  we  will 
certainly  find  them  in  such  places.  Were  all  sportsmen  million- 
aires, a  special  gun  for  this  particular  shooting  would  be  conve- 
nient ;  one  with  short  twenty-six  to  twenty-eight  inch  barrels  to  be 
easily  and  rapidly  moved  in  the  thick  cover.  One  ounce  No.  12 
shot  or  possibly  No.  10  for  the  late  shooting,  two  and  one  half  to 
three  drachms  of  C.  and  H.  or  Dupont's  powder.  A  Woodcock  is 
easily  dropped  when  touched  with  the  shot,  and  it  is  rare  for  one 
to  carry  away  a  load. 

When  the  golden  days  of  October  are  upon  us  with  their  ac- 
companying delights  of  dog  and  gun,  then  is  the  season  par  excel- 
lence for  cocking.  Ah  !  Sportsmen,  think  of  the  increased  satisfac- 
tion to  be  derived  from  woodcock-shooting  if  you  would  but  forego 
the  summer  pursuit  of  this  bird.    Let  them  grow  strong  and 
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swift  of  wing»  larger  in  size»  more  palatable  to  the  taste.  Then 
will  no  longer  be  seen  the  slow  flip  flap  of  the  summer  bird  up 
through  the  leafy  glades,  but  the  swift  whirr  of  the  Timber  Doodle 
from  the  side  hill  and  mellow  ground.  A  keener  eye,  a  quicker 
hand  will  then  be  needed  behind  the  true  and  tried  Scott  or 
Greener. 

Certainly  cock-shooting  is  fine  sport  where  the  birds  abound, 
and  as  it  possesses  peculiar  charms  for  some  sportsmen*  and  as 
they  are  held,  by  epicures  and  the  sporting  irateroity  in  general, 
at  die  head  of  the  list  of  our  game  birds,  it  is  well  worth  the  while 
of  American  sportsmen  to  see  that  they  are  not  entirely  exter- 
minated. 


WILSON'S  SNIPE. 

Gmaimmi9l9rii$0miii'BouKg»zU.    BngUili  Soipe.   AiMrlaui  Snipe.   Jack  Snipe. 

SiiAd  Spirit. 

A  MIGRATORY  species,  North  America.  Crown  black  with 
a  pale  central  stripe,  hack  variegated  with  black,  bright  bay 
and  tawny,  the  latter  forming  two  lengthwise  stripes  on  the  scap- 
ular, neck  and  breast  spotted  with  brown  and  dusky»  tail  barred 
with  black,  white  and  chestnut. 

This,  the  most  universally  distributed  of  all  our  game  birds,  is 
also  the  only  one  we  believe,  excepting  some  varieties  of  our  ducks, 
found  on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  That  remarkable 
range  which  has  separated  species  more  effectually  than  either 
ocean,  has  yet  proved  an  insufficient  barrier  against  the  general 
diffusion  of  this  species.  There  has  been  a  deal  of  discussion  in 
regard  to  the  identity  of  this  bird  with  one  of  the  European  repre- 
sentatives of  the  genus,  but  our  bird  is  noWdecided  to  be  a  distinct 
variety  although  very  similar. 

The  arrival  of  the  Wilson's  Snipe  with  us  in  the  spring  is  very 
uncertain,  and  depends  entirely  upon  the  state  of  the  season.  If, 
after  a  cold  and  blustering  winter,  March  suddenly  opens  warm 
and  genial,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  and  the  frost  is  drawn  from 
the  ground  by  the  sun's  rays,  we  may  expect  the  bird  soon  to  be 
on  our  meadows ;  but  not  often  does  he  reach  us  before  the  middle 
of  the  month,  and  then  in  small  numbers,  uneasy  in  its  habits,  and 
scarcely  lying  to  the  dog.  By  the  last  of  March,  or  the  first  of 
April,  the  great  flight  of  birds  arrives  from  the  Southern  States, 
and,  like  the  woodcock,  the  prevalence  of  a  warm  rain  appears  to 
be  chosen  for  the  migration.  The  average  appearance  of  the  Snipe 
from  Delaware  eastward  may,  in  favorable  seasons,  be  set  down  as 
about  April  first,  but  frequently  when  the  spring  is  late,  and  winter 
hat  lingered  into  April,  we  find  it  passing  hurriedly  northward. 
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scarcely  visiting  our  meadows,  and  directing  its  flight  to  its  breed- 
ing grounds.  We  have  always  thought  the  Snipe»  after  tarrying 
with  us  until  May,  are  mated,  and  leave  us  in  pairs  ready  to  begin 
nesting.  In  fact,  we  have  on  several  occasions  killed  and  found 
in  them  fully  formed  eggs  as  early  as  the  20th  of  April,  and  for 
this  reason  oppose  the  shooting  of  Snipe  during  their  spring  pas- 
sage northward. 

On  their  return  from  the  North  with  their  young,  they  pay  us  a 
visit  before  moving  South,  reaching  us  in  September  and  October, 
the  first  cool  weather  having  prompted  them  to  seek  winter  quar- 
ters. They  make  their  autumnal  migrations  southward  in  stages 
in  advance  of  hard  freezing,  stopping  and  resting  on  the  route. 
This  bird  is  rarely  if  ever  found  on  salt  meadows,  confining  itself 
to  the  low-lying  boggy  fields  bordering  fresh  water  streams  where 
their  favorite  food,  the  succulent  worm,  is  abundant.  These  are 
secured  by  probing  with  their  long  bill  after  the  manner  of  wood- 
cock. It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  sense  of  smell  aids  at  all  in 
determining  the  presence  of  their  food,  as  some  have  averred.  The 
bill  is  very  sensitive,  and  a  bird  by  probing  can  feel  the  worm. 

On  the  meadows  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  a  good  dog, 
thoroughly  understanding  his  business  in  this  particular,  is  invalu- 
able ;  but  in  some  portions  of  the  Southern  and  Western  country 
the  bird  is  so  numerous  that  a  setter  or  pointer  is  of  very  little  use 
unless  he  be  kept  at  heel  and  used  as  a  retriever. 

The  Snipe  lies  best  to  the  dog  on  warm,  sunny  days,  when 
gentle  winds  are  blowing,  and  if  feeding  in  high  tussock  meadows 
will  not  take  flight  until  almost  trodden  upon.  But  during  blus- 
tery weather,  especially  if  the  wind  is  from  the  northeast,  they  are' 
very  loth  to  allow  even  the  most  steady  dog  to  come  within  thirty 
or  forty  yards  of  them.  This  is  more  noticeable  in  the  spring, 
when  the  birds  have  first  arrived,  and  are  in  whisps  or  bunches, 
than  in  autumn,  when  they  appear  to  have  made  up  their  minds 
to  stay  for  awhile  previous  to  moving  southward. 

Sometimes,  particularly  on  a  dark  drizzling  day,  which  is  the 
weather  they  prefer  for  their  flights,  the  flushing  of  one  bird  will 
be  the  signal  for  every  snipe  in  the  field  to  rise  with  a  sharp 
**  skeap  *'  "  skeap,"  and  the  air  will  be  filled  with  their  bleating  and 
their  irregular  flights.    Perhaps  they  join  in  a  flock  and  fly  beyond 
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the  range  of  vision,  or  again  individual  lurds  may  drop  with  their 
peculiariy  nq>id  descent  until  all  have  settled  again.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  marldng  down  a  snipe,  their  quick,  dropping  motion  is 
unmistakable. 

Beating  for  Snipe  with  the  wind  at  one's  back,  has  been  always 
advised  by  experts,  as  the  bird  invariably  rises  against  wind, 
and  flies  at  an  angle  towards  you,  either  to  the  right  or  left,  thus 
presenting  a  more  easy  shot  than  when  going  straightaway  in  a  zig- 
zag course.  Sometimes,  however,  on  account  of  the  many  ditch 
drains  that  interrupt  us  in  our  tramps  over  the  meadows,  we  can- 
not find  it  nearly  as  convenient  to  take  the  wind  at  our  backs,  and 
are  compelled  to  breast  it ;  but  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  far 
better  chances  are  given  to  kill  if  the  above  advice  is  carried  out, 
and  always  endefivor  to  follow  it. 

Snipe  in  the  spring,  not  unfrequently  take  to  swampy  thickets 
of  black  alder,  and  what  are  known  as  ''  willow  gardens,"  with 
springy  bottoms,  for  shelter  and  food,  when,  after  their  arrival  from 
the  south,  the  country  is  visited  with  a  snow  squall  and  a  touch  of 
the  past  winter.  We  have  on  two  occasions  found  them  in  such 
localities  lying  like  stones,  making  capital  shooting,  and  fully 
as  expert  in  twisting  their  way  through  the  sprouts  and  alders  as 
their  larger  cousin,  the  woodcock. 

Frequently  when  flushed,  a  bird  will  dart  away,  flying  low  at 
first,  but  gradually  rising  will  soon  seem  but  a  speck  in  the  sky, 
and  then  disappear  from  view,  let  the  hunter  keep  for  a  few 
moments  his  position,  however,  and  quick  as  flash  the  bird  may 
drop  down  to  within  a  few  yards  of  his  former  resting  place.  This 
is  not  always  the  case,  as  of^en  the  snipe  may  leave  not  to  return. 
The  probable  explanation  of  this  is,  that  in  the  first  case  the 
ground  from  which  the  bird  was  driven  aflbrded  good  food  and 
cover,  and  the  snipe  was  loth  to  desert  so  attractive  a  spot.  Of 
the  common  names  applied  to  this  bird,  that  of  "  shad  spirit "  is 
the  most  peculiar.  It  is  given  them  by  the  fishermen,  who,  while 
in  spring  time  drawing  their  seines  for  shad  at  night,  often  start  the 
snipe  from  the  grassy  meadows.  Hearing  the  unknown  bird  get 
up  oefore  them,  and  associating  it  naturally  with  their  shad  fishing, 
they  apply  t^^  it  the  sobriquet  of  '*  shad  spirit."  The  snipe  remains 
with  us  frequently  as  late  as  the  latter  part  of  November.  About  the 
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breeding  of  the  snipe»  little  is  known,  as  it  takes  place  for  the  most 
part  bej'ond  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  He  is,  however,  d. 
resident  of  Washington  Territory  the  year  through.  In  the  fall 
and  winter  he  inhabits  the  tide  lands  about  the  delta  of  the  Skagit, 
and  the  sedgy  flats  at  the  head  of  Seattle  Bay.  But  as  the  April 
showers  approach,  and  the  season  of  mating  begins,  we  miss  the 
long-billed  gentleman.  He  has  gone  to  the  mountain  marshes, 
the  soft,  mucky  meadows  along  the  slope  of  Mounts  Rainier  and 
St.  Helens.  He  flits  from  one  tussock  to  another,  probing  the 
mud  with  his  delicate  bill  for  gmbs  and  worms  to  feed  his  patient 
spouse,  who  has  her  little  nest,  with  four  spotted  eggs  in  it,  at  the 
foot  of  yonder  red  willow.  Here,  in  sight  of  eternal  snow,  he  en- 
joys cool  weather  when  the  valley  below  smokes  with  the  glow  of 
harvest,  and  a  cloud  of  dust  arises  from  the  thresher.  Here  he 
struts  about  on  fallen  logs  with  trailing  wings  and  ruffled  neck, 
for  the  admiration  of  his  mate  as  she  sits  on  her  nest  and  figures 
out  the  probabilities  of  the  next  Snipe  census.  And  it  is  at  this 
season  that  the  male  practices  the  habit,  peculiar  also  to  the  ruflTed 
grouse,  called  drumming  in  the  air,  by  which  he  beats  a  perfect 
reveille  with  his  wings,  as  he  hovers  over  the  nest  of  his  spouse. 
The  grouse  (or  as  they  are  called  here,  "  pheasant,")  does  this 
while  standing  upon  a  log,  while  the  Snipe  plays  his  tune  when 
poised  in  the  air.  His  drumming  is  not  so  audible  at  a  distance 
as  that  of  the  ruffed  grouse,  but  it  continues  longer  and  the  notes 
are  just  as  distinct. 

In  our  estimation  no  sport  is  comparable  to  an  October  day  with 
the  snipe,  if  they  be  tolerably  plenty,  and  the  additional  requisite 
of  a  brace  of  good  dogs  is  not  wanting.  Undoubtedly  the  perfec- 
tion of  snipe  shooting  is  had  in  Florida  during  the  winter  months. 
Among  the  legions  of  our  summer  birds  who  here  find  shelter  and 
protection  from  the  rigors  of  the  north  may  be  seen  plentifully  dis- 
persed this,  the  Wilson's  Snipe.  In  some  places  so  thickly  do  they 
rendezvous,  that  a  dog  is  an  impediment  rather  than  a  help,  but 
in  many  districts  good  use  can  be  made  of  setter  or  pointer,  and 
the  pleasure,  we  think,  is  greatly  enhanced  by  one  or  more  canine 
companions,  fully  understanding  you  and  their  duties.  Than  the 
Wilson's  Snipe,  no  more  delicious  bird  can  be  found,  and  the 
premium  if  divided  at  all  should  be  awarded,  we  think,  in  equal 
parts  to  the  Snipe  J»nd  Woodcock. 
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Order  Limic^lm,    The  Shore  Birda. 

NATURE  has  been  so  lavish  to  us  of  North  America  in  her 
supply  of  shore  birds  or  Utnicolae,  and  they  form  so  im- 
portant a  portion  of  our  avi<»fauna,  that  it  may  be  well  to  preface 
the  general  account  of  this  order  here  given,  by  a  short  descriptive 
scheme  as  follows : 

Tibia  more  or  less  naked  below  (sometimes  very  slightly) ;  legs, 
and  usually  neck  also,  elongated ;  hind  toe  free  and  elevated,  often 
wanting.  Head  globose,  abruptly  sloping  to  the  base  of  the  bill, 
completely  feathered ;  gape  short ;  bill  weak,  flexible,  more  or  less 
soft-skinned,  and  therefore  sensitive,  blunt  at  tip,  without  liard  cut- 
ting edges — fitted  for  probing  in  the  mud ;  nostrils  slit-like,  sur- 
rounded by  soft  skin,  never  feathered ;  body  never  strongly  com- 
pressed or  depressed ;  nature  precocial.  Birds  of  medium  or  small 
size,  more  or  less  aquatk  ;  found  in  most  regions ;  very  abundant 
in  America. 

Special  Characteristics  :  I.  Toes  lobate ;  tarsus  notably 
compressed,  Phaiaropodida,  II.  Toes  not  lobate;  tarsus  not 
specially  compressed.  Legs  exceedingly  long ;  tarsus  as  long  as 
tail ;  bill  much  longer  than  head,  slender,  acute,  and  curved  up- 
wards ;  feet  four-toed  and  palmate*  or  three-toed  and  semipalmate ; 
Recurvirostrida,  Bill  usually  shorter  than  head,  pigeon-like ;  the 
broad  soft  base  separated  by  a  constriction  from  the  hard  tip ;  head 
subglobose,  on  a  short  neck  ;  tarsus  reticulate ;  toes  three  (except 
in  Squataroid);  Charadritda,  Bill  usually  longer  than  head, 
mostly  grooved,  but  not  constricted,  softish  to  its  tip;  tarsus 
scutellate ;  toes  four  in  number  (except  in  Calidrii) ;  Scolopa- 
cidai.  Not  as  above ;  bill  hard,  either  compressed  and  truncate 
or  acute;  feet  four-toed  and  cleft,  or  three-toed  and  semi- 
palmate;  H(gmaicpodidct. 
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breedingor  Ihe  snipe,  little  is  known,  as  it  takes  place  for  the  most 
part  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  He  is,  however,  i. 
resident  of  Washington  Tenitoiy  the  year  through.  In  the  fall 
and  winter  he  inhabits  the  tide  lands  about  the  delta  of  the  Skagit, 
and  the  sedgy  flats  at  the  head  of  Seattle  Bay.  But  as  the  April 
showers  approach,  and  the  season  of  mating  begins,  we  miss  the 
long-billed  gentleman.  He  has  gone  to  the  mountain  marshes, 
the  soft,  mucky  meadows  along  the  slope  of  Mounts  Rainier  and 
St.  Helens.  He  flits  from  one  tussock  to  another,  probing  the 
mud  with  his  delicate  bill  for  grubs  and  worms  to  feed  his  patient 
spouse,  who  has  her  little  nest,  with  four  spatted  eggs  in  it,  at  the 
foot  of  yonder  red  willow.  Here,  in  sight  of  eternal  snow,  he  en- 
joys cool  weather  when  the  valley  below  smokes  with  the  glow  of 
harvest,  and  a  cloud  of  dust  arises  from  the  thresher.  Here  he 
struts  about  on  fallen  logs  with  trailing  wings  and  ruffled  neck, 
for  the  admiration  of  his  mate  as  she  sits  on  her  nest  and  iig:ures 
out  the  probabilities  of  the  next  Snipe  census.  And  it  is  at  this 
season  that  the  male  practices  the  habit,  peculiar  also  to  the  ruffed 
grouse,  called  drumming  in  the  air,  by  which  he  beats  a  perfect 
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The  Charadriida  having  been  noticed  in  a  previous  chapter, 
are  not  here  further  discussed. 

Very  many  different  species  of  Shore  Birds  may  often  be  found 
associated,  and  frequently  those  whose  relationship  to  one  another 
j?  quite  distant,  as  for  instance  the  Willets  and  Curlews.  Many 
of  the  smaller  sandpipers  so  closely  resemble  each  other  that  one 
is  quite  likely  to  confuse  them,  the  distinctions  being  in  some  cases 
very  minute  and  trivial,  dependent  perhaps  on  the  shape  of  a  foot 
or  bill.  In  many  species  too  the  color  varies  with  the  season,  and 
a  bird  that  is  grey  in  winter  may  be  red  in  summer.  This 
fact  has  given  rise  to  a  habit,  among  sportsmen  and  amateur  nat- 
uralists, of  multiplying  the  species  of  this  order  to  an  almost  in- 
definite extent.  All  the  species  of  waders  found  on  our  coast  from 
Florida  to  Labrador  are  denominated  by  most  of  those  who  shoot 
them,  as  Bay  Birds.  Among  these  are  included  the  God  wits, 
Willets,  Plovers,  Greater  and  Lesser  Yellowlegs.  Curlew  and  the 
numerous  tribe  of  Sand-pipers.  Taken  in  ornithological  order, 
first  of  our  Shore  birds,  af^er  the  plover,  comes 

Hmmaiopmt  ^iliatmt.-'Teaaa,    Oyster-Catcher. 

The  name  of  Oyster-catcher  is  derived  from  their  habit  of  pry- 
ing open  the  shells  of  bivalve  moUusks,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
an  oyster  proper  was  ever  caught  in  this  way.  The  bird  is  of  a 
sooty  black  or  brown  color  above,  under  parts  below  the  breast 
white,  as  is  also  the  rump  and  a  ring  around  the  eye ;  bill  red  or 
orange,  in  shape  something  compressed  and  knife-like,  legs  flesh 
color.  This  bird  is  found  on  the  shores  of  both  oceans,  but  is  no- 
where very  plenty.  He  is  not  prized  for  food  and  is  rarely  shot  or 
hunted  by  sportsmen. 

Sirt^Uu  imigtr^M^—VSOKK.   TumitMie.    Bnut-Mrd.    Celloo-lwwfc.   Chieurlc. 

Chickling.    Sand-runner. 

Of  these  names,  that  of  Turnstone  is  applied  on  account  of  the 
curious  habit  these  birds  have,  by  dexterously  inserting  their  bills 
beneath  stones  and  pebbles  along  the  shore,  of  securing  what  in- 
sects, or  prey  of  any  kind,  may  be  lurking  beneath.  The  names 
Chicuric  and  Chickling  have  reference  to  their  rasping  notes,  that 
of  Calico-back,  to  the  curiously  variegated  plumage  of  the  upper 
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parts.  In  summer  the  adult  is  oddly  pied  above  with  black,  white, 
brown  and  cheslnut-red,  the  latter  color  wanting  in  winter  and  in 
young  birds,  below  from  the  breast  (which  is  black)  i^ite,  bill 
black,  feet  orange.  This  is  a  common  bird  on  both  coasts  during 
migrations. 

Reeurvirotirm  mmtHcaHa.^-QmtiL    American  Avocet    Bla«  Stocking.    White 

Snipe. 

A  common  species  of  temperate  North  America,  more  abundant 
in  the  interior  than  on  the  coast.  Color  white,  back  and  wings  with 
much  black,  head  and  neck  cinnamon-brown  in  the  adult,  ashy  in 
the  young,  bill  black,  legs  blue,  eyes  red,  well-known  by  its  long 
and  slender  legs  and  extremely  slender  bill  which  has  frequently  an 
upward  curve. 

Hima$$i«^tu  «f/ru»//ir.— Vieillot.    Stilt.    I<ong  Shanks.    Lawyer. 

Glossy  black  above  with  forehead,  sides  of  head  and  neck,  rump 
and  under  parts  white,  bill  black,  legs  carmine.  A  common  species 
of  the  United  States,  found  plentifully  in  Florida  during  the  winter 
months,  but  not  very  highly  prized  by  sportsmen. 

SUg^no^  U^t'ig^mii.—ConeB.    Wilson's  Phalarope. 

A  common  North  American  species  found  most  plentifully  in 
the  West,  around  small  pools  and  sloughs,  where  they  breed  in 
numbers.  Color  of  adult,  ashy  above,  under  parts  white,  a  black 
stripe  from  the  eye  down  the  side  of  the  neck,  spreading  into  rich 
chestnut,  which  also  variegates  the  back  and  throat.  The  bill  is 
easily  distinguished  from  that  of  any  of  our  other  shore  birds,  be* 
ing  very  slender,  acute  and  awl-shaped. 

Lchipe*  hy^barens, — Cav.    Northern  Phalarope. 

A  more  northern  species  and  less  known  to  the  gunner.  The 
color  is  greyish  black,  back  varied  with  tawny,  upper  tail  coverts 
and  under  parts  mostly  white,  side  of  head  and  neck  with  broad 
stripe  of  chestnut,  the  young  lacking  the  chestnut. 

PAaiartipu* /uUcMriiu.'^^oia,    Red  Phalarope. 

The  best  known  of  our  three  representatives  of  the  family.'  It 
is  in  color,  above  variegated  with  ashy  and  tawny,  below  purplish* 
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chestnut,  white  in  the  young,  the  bill  is  comparatively  stout,  with 
lancet-shaped  tip.  It  is  a  smallish  bird  noted  for  its  beauty  and 
elegance  of  form,  its  grace  and  activity  of  movement.  Their  lobed 
feet  make  them  entirely  at  home  on  the  water,  and  they  are  often 
seen  a  considerable  distance  from  land.  They  occur  like  the 
Northern  Phalarope  in  the  United  States  only  during  their  migra- 
tions, and  breed  to  the  north.  Classed  under  the  snipes  proper 
and  a  very  snipe-like  bird,  we  come  next  to  the 

Maeror\mmpkM9  gri9*m9,'^\jeMJi^    Red-4>rMstod  Snipe.     Gfejr  Snipe.    Biown- 

beck.   Dowiteher.   DriTer. 

The  color  is  in  summer  brownish  black  above,  variegated  with 
bay,  below  brownish-red,  variegated  with  dusky,  a  tawny  super- 
ciliary stripe,  and  a  darker  one  from  the  bill  to  the  eye.  In  winter, 
plain  grey  above  and  on  the  breast,  with  no  trace  of  black  and 
bay,  belly  white.  This  bird  differs  essentially  from  the  true  snipe 
in  habits,  the)'  flying  in  large  compact  flocks  like  the  sandpipers, 
and  for  the  most  part  inhabiting  the  shores  of  bays  and  estuaries, 
rather  than  the  wet  meadows.  They  are  shot  on  the  shores  of 
Long  Island  in  Aug^ust  in  great  numbers ;  they  are  a  migratory 
United  States  species. 

MierafMlauM  himanU^ut,'^  Bmird.    Stflt  Sendpiper. 

Not  a  common  bird,  but  is  found  in  the  United  States  in  limited 
numbers  during  their  migrations.  It  occurs  in  the  West  India 
Islands  during  the  winter;  in  color  it  much  resembles  the  last 
species. 

Brtuntta  pun/iu*.-^uaa.n.    Semipelmated  Sandpiper.    Peep.    Oxeye. 

An  exceedingly  abundant  little  bird,  too  common  and  well 
known  to  merit  a  description.  In  the  later  summer  they  throng 
our  shores,  and  form  staple  sport  to  the  youthful  and  city  tyros. 
They  are  quickly  distinguished  in  the  hand  from  mtnuttUa  by  the 
semipalmatTon. 

Trifi£a  mimttt7U.—Vle\\l.    The  Leut  Sandpiper.   Peep. 

The  smallest  of  the  Sandpipers,  in  color  it  resembles  the  last* 
but  has  rather  more  bay  on  the  upper  parts.  These  two  species 
are  always  lound  associated,  and  axe  often  coQfoundcd« 
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This  spedes  is  almost  exactly  similar  in  color  to  minuHUa, 
but  is  larmier.  It  is  rare  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  is  found  in  both 
North  and  South  America, 

THngm^  iMM«Aitf«.— VkiB.— Peotonl  Sandpiper.    Manli  PloTcr.    Jack  Snipa. 

Grass  Snipe. 

The  color  is  greyish,  variegated  with  chestnut  above,  somewhat 
resembling  the  Wilsons  or  English  Snipe,  Gallinago  Wihonii,  but 
of  course  instantly  disting^uished  from  the  latter  by  the  shape  of 
the  bill.  The  species  is  seldom  if  ever  seen  on  open  sandy  beaches, 
as  it  prefers  at  all  times  the  low  muddy  flats  laid  bare  by  the  tide, 
the  pools  and  ditches  which  intersect  them,  and  the  salt  marshes 
by  which  they  are  bordered.  They  are  not  restricted  to  salt  water, 
but  frequent  low  wet  meadows  and  fields  at  a  great  distance  from 
any  large  body  of  water.  When  they  rise  from  the  grass  to  alight 
again  at  a  short  distance,  they  fly  slowly  and  evenly  with  the  wings 
deeply  incurved.  When,  however,  they  arc  frightened,  by  being 
repeatedly  forced  up  by  the  sportsman,  or  when  they  are  suddenly 
startled,  they  spring  up  vigorously,  emitting  loud  rapidly  repeated 
notes,  and  fly  in  a  quick  zigzag  manner.  They  are  then  equally 
difficult  to  shoot  with  the  Wilsons  Snipe.  Sometimes  they  mount 
with  a  loud  cry  very  high  into  the  air,  and  circle  overhead  for  sev- 
eral minutes,  flying  with  great  rapidity  and  in  perfect  silence. 
When  about  to  alight,  which  they  often  do  at  the  very  spot  from 
which  they  rose,  they  barely  close  their  wings  and  dart  suddenly 
down  in  an  almost  perpendicular  direction.  This  species  is  found 
in  pairs  or  singly,  and  never  in  flocks  of  any  great  extent.  They 
are  excessively  fat  in  the  month  of  October  and  delicately  flavored, 
and  afford  delicious  eating.  They  are  abundant  from  Washington 
to  New  Hampshire.    Very  little  is  known  of  their  breeding  places. 

Tringa  BcfBa/artti—Schleg.    White-rumped  Sandpiper.    White-Uiled  Stib. 

This  bird  is  very  similar  in  color  and  size  to  T.  Bairdii^  the 
upper  tail  coverts  are  white  however,  and  hence  the  name.  This 
bird  is  the  Schinzes  Sandpiper  of  Audubon.  It  is  common  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains^  and  is  abundant  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 
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irsY/MM.-^BriliiiL    Porplc  Swudpipof • 

This  is  a  rather  common  bird  on  our  Atlantic  coast.  They 
confine  themselves  to  the  rocky  shores  and  jutting  promontories, 
and  are  for  this  reason  not  frequently  secured  by  sportsmen. 
The  color  of  the  upper  parts,  ashy  black  with  purplish  reflections, 
line  over  the  eye,  and  under  parts  white,  breast  like  the  back  but 
lighter  in  color;  in  winter  the  colors  are  much  duller,  being  a 
dark  slaty  grey.    The  young  are  mottled  with  dusky  below. 

Tfingn   mi/ina  var.  «MwriV«iM.— Cftssia.    American    Dunlla.     Black-bellied 

Sandpiper.    Red-baclced  Sandpiper.    Stib. 

A  North  American  species.  Color  of  the  adult  in  summer, 
above  chestnut,  each  feather  with  a  central  black  field,  and  most 
of  them  white  tipped,  under  parts  white,  belly  with  a  broad  black 
area,  breast  streaked  with  dusky,  adult  in  winter,  pale  ashy  grey. 

THi^gm  guSofuaia, —Ttmm,    Culew  Sand(rfper. 

An  extremely  rare  bird  in  this  country,  but  stragglers  have 
been  picked  up  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Tringacmnutus.—Unn,   Red-breasted  Sandpiper.   A  ah-colored  Sandpiper.   Red 

breast   Grey-back.   Robin-snipe.  KnoL 

An  abundant  species  found  along  the  shores  of  Long  Island 
and  New  Jersey  in  numbers ;  colors  above,  brownish-black,  the 
feathers  tipped  with  ashy-white,  below  brownish  red,  much  the 
same  as  in  the  familiar  robin ;  young,  above  clear  ash  with  numer- 
ous black  and  white  semicircles,  below  tinged  with  reddish 
speckled  on  the  breast.    In  winter  plain  grey. 

Cm/iJris  mrfmarim.^Wigm,    Sanderling.    Ruddy  Plorer.    Skinner. 

The  hind  toe  of  most  other  shore  birds  lacking,  the  color  of  the 
adult  in  summer  is  as  follows :  upper  parts  varied  with  black,  ashy 
and  bright  reddish,  below  from  die  breast  pure  white ;  adult  in 
winter  without  the  reddish  tinge,  the  upper  parts  speckled  and 
marked  with  white  and  black,  below  white.  This  is  an  abundant 
bird  along  our  coasts.  The  name  of  Skinner  has  reference  prob- 
ably, to  the  fact  of  the  bird's  breast  bursting  open  on  striking  the 
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ground  or  water  when  shot  in  the  fall.  This  is  the  result  of 
their  great  fatness,  and  the  bursting  is  called  skhming-- the  bird  a 
skinner. 

Ummm/tdm^-OtA.    Ocwt  Marbled  GodwiL    Maitta.    HosBUity. 

Found  in  the  United  States,  and  breeding  to  the  north,  although 
a  few  remain  with  us  for  tliat  purpose.  They  are  quickly  distin- 
guished among  the  thousands  of  birds  that  throng  the  shores  of 
our  Atlantic  seaboard  by  their  large  size  and  coloration.  General 
plumage  rufous  or  cinnamon-brown,  above  variegated  with  black, 
brown  and  grey,  bill  from  four  to  five  inches  in  length,  flesh-color- 
ed, and  tipped  with  black.  This  Godwit,  commonly  called  "  Mar- 
lin/'  is  becoming  scarcer  every  year.  It  is  a  very  noisy  bird,  and 
has  an  odd  shrill  cry  that  sounds  like  **gr%Uto  '*  rapidly  repeated ; 
they  are  very  strong  on  the  wing,  and  feed  in  bogs  and  marshes 
near  the  sea  shore,  have  four  eggs,  and  are  very  delicious  as  a 
table  bird. 

Limaut  kMdaonk»,-^-%mh\aM^,    Hodioolan  Godwit.    WUtt-tallfld  Ifarlln. 

HwnUitj. 

Colored  as  follows :  Tail  black,  laigely  white  at  the  base ;  under 
parts  in  the  breeding  season  intense  rufous,  variegated  with  dusky, 
head,  neck,  and  upper  parts  brownish  black,  variegated  with  grey, 
reddish  and  sometimes  whitish  speckling,  young  and  winter  plum- 
age of  the  adult,  grey  and  pale,  with  less  of  the  ruddy  tinge.  This 
is  a  more  northerly  inhabitant  of  the  continent  than  the  last,  and 
not  so  abundant ;  it  is  also  smaller  than  the  other  Godwits. 


TiUnm  semifaimiiim.-^Ttnm,    YTSML    Scmliwlfllftted  Tattler. 

To  gunners  this  is  a  widely  known  species,  being  found  in 
great  plenty  along  our  sea  coast  and  in  the  marshes.  They  may 
be  caUed  residents  of  the  United  Sutes.  Being  a  laige  bird  they 
are  shot  eiEtensively,  but  as  a  table  bird>  are  not  highly  esteemed* 
The  bird  in  summer  is  grey  above  with  numerous  black  markings, 
below  white,  throat,  breast  and  dkles.  streaked  and  marked  with 
dusky.  In  vrinter  these  markiiigs  are  lacking,  and  the  bird  is  of 
a  generai  ashy  grey  color.  The  kgs  are  laige  and  strong,  the 
toes  semipalnuited. 
1 
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Twiamu m$iamoUmem,'-'y\tXl\,    Greater Tell-tftle.    Greater  YeUow-thanks.    Big 
Yellow-legs.    Stone  Snipe.   Tattler.   Large  Cucu. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  famHiar  of  our  Bay-birds,  his  larg^  size, 
yellow  legs,  peculiar  cry  and  usual  wariness  making  him  an  object 
of  eager  pursuit  to  the  city-bred  sportsman.  TlTey  are,  however, 
universally  disliked  by  gunners  on  account  of  their  watchful 
and  noisy  nature.  They  will  stand  motionless  and  in  silence, 
carefully  regarding  the  sportsman  with  watchful  attention  until  he 
is  nearly  within  shooting  distance,  when  at  a  single  note  from  one 
of  the  flock,  all  instantly  take  flight,  emitting  loud  clear  whistles 
of  rejoicing  at  his  discomfiture.  Later  in  the  season,  however, 
they  seem  to  be  less  wary,  and  numbers  can  be  procured  without 
difficulty.  Though  found  in  all  situations  near  the  water,  their 
favorite  localities  are  muddy  flats  laid  bare  by  the  ebbing  tide,  the 
salt  marshes  adjoining  them,  and  the  pools  which  dot  these 
marsties.  They  are  generally  lean  and  little  valued  for  the 
table. 

A  description  of  this  bird  is  superfluous,  as  he  is»  next  to  the 
Peep,  our  most  common  shore  bird  among  the  hordes  that  popu- 
late our  coasts,  and  is  unmistakable. 

TdUtiuu Jimoipu.-'WSxSl.    Leeaer  YeUow4efft.  Leeaer  TelMale. 

An  exact  miniature  of  the  last  in  coloration  and  its  habits  are 
similar,  the  two  are  found  associated,  sometimes  both  being 
brought  down  by  the  same  discharge ;  what  applies  to  one  is  true 
of  the  other. 

T^ingnmiiiarim^K^a/A,   Solitary  Tattler. 

A  familiar  species  to  most  gunners.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a 
resident  of  the  wet  woods  and  marshes,  rather  than  the  sea  shore. 
In  early  fall  one  or  two  may  invariably  be  found  feeding  by  any  se- 
cluded pool  or  pond,  not  necessarily  near  salt  water ;  when  fright- 
ened suddenly  they  are  silent  in  their  flights,  but  at  other  times 
emit  a  shrill  and  not  unmusical  call.  The  color  is  dark  lustrous 
olive-brown  above,  below  white,  skies  of  neck  and  head  streaked 
with  dusky,  the  tail  is  beautifully  marked  with  black  and  white. 
These  birds  are  common  to  North  America  in  general.    A  rather 
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shy  species,  breeding  in  some  of  the  mountainous  portions  of  the 
United  States  and  north. 

Trimgoidn  macmidrtMs.'^TKf*    Spotted  Sand-piper.    Tip-up.    Teeter.    Send 

Uik.    PeetweeL 

This  is  one  of  our  very  common  and  abundant  shore  birds, 
known  to  all.  They  are  not  found  in  compact  flocks,  but  in  loose 
companies  of  from  five  to  ten.  Color  of  adult,  above,  olive  with  a 
coppery  lustre,  below  pure  white,  throat  and  breast  thickly  spotted 
with  distinct  black  markings,  these  are  wanting  in  the  young, 
whose  breast  is  white  with  perhaps  an  ashy  suffusion  ;  they  be- 
come enormously  fat  in  the  autumn,  but  are  poor  eating  owing  to 
the  fishy  nature  of  their  food.  The  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground 
often  in  field  or  orchard,  but  always  near  some  body  of  water,  and 
is  a  slight  affair,  merely  a  collection  of  dried  grasses ;  the  eggs 
are  four  in  number,  of  a  muddy  color,  blotched  with  blackish. 

AciUumt  ^rtramitu,— 'Bon.     BftrtnunUm  Sandpiper.  Upland  Plover.  Field 

PloTer. 

An  abundant  migratory  bird  throughout  North  America.  It 
is  an  esteemed  game  bird,  and  is  seen  in  flocks,  in  fields,  not  ne- 
cessarily near  the  water,  their  principal  food  being  insects.  In 
color  they  are  blackish  above,  variegated  with  tawny  and  whitish, 
below  pale  tawny,  breast  and  sides  with. bars  and  arrowheads  of 
blackish,  bill  and  legs  pale.  This  species  is  far  more  abundant 
on  the  plains  of  the  Missouri  River  region  than  on  any  other  sec- 
tion of  our  country.  It  is  found  on  the  high  dry  plains  any  where, 
and  when  fat,  as  it  generally  is,  from  the  abundance  of  its  favorite 
food,  the  grasshopper,  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  morsels  ima- 
ginable. They  breed  everywhere  throughout  this  country,  laying 
four  spotted  eggs  in  a  rather  deep  hollow  in  the  ground,  the  nest 
being  composed  merely  of  a  few  grass  blades. 

Tryngiitt  n^etctnt,^-C9h,    Buff-breasted  Sandpiper. 

In  color  much  Kke  the  Bartramian  Sandpiper ;  it  is  a  smaller 
bind  however,  and  will  not  be  confounded  with  Bartramt'us.  They 
do  not  seem  to  be  an  abundant  species,  but  are  found  generally 
distributed  throughout  the  open  country  of  North  America. 
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HeUrMCtlus  imcanus, — Cottes.    Wandering  Tattler. 

Peculiar  to  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Pacific,  where  they  are 
known  by  a  dozen  names.  The  plumage  is  generally  a  uniform 
lead  grey  above,  below  white,  shaded  and  barred  with  grey. 

Numtnim  Ivmgifwirit.-^Wiafsa,    Long-bOIed  Curlew.   Sickle-bill.    Sabre-bill. 

A  common  resident,  distinguishable  to  gunners  from  all  other 
birds  by  the  great  length  of  its  bill,  which  measures  from  five  to 
nine  inches.  The  coloration  is  much  like  that  of  the  Marlin,  the 
general  tone  of  the  bird  being  rufous,  thickly  marked  with  arrow- 
heads and  bars  of  blackish. 

Nnmtnius  JkudtatUetu.^LB!^    Hudsooiaa  Curlew.  Jack  Curlew. 

Also  abundant  in  the  United  States  and  breeds  in  British 
America.  The  color  is  like  that  of  the  last  species,  but  a  shade 
paler.  It  is  a  much  smaller  bird  and  its  bill  is  shorter,  being  but 
three  to  four  inches  in  length. 

iVaMMTNrW  4^#«A3r.— Lathr  BaQnfanauz  Curlew.   Dough  Bird. 

Like  the  former  in  color  but  still  smaller,  the  bill  measuring 
under  three  inches. 

Curlew  are  generally  very  abundant  and  breed  in  high,  hilly,  and 
sandy  grounds.  The  nest  is  very  slight  and  usually  contains  four 
eggs,  placed  with  the  small  ends  together.  These  birds  have  a 
singular  way  of  just  keeping  out  of  gun-shot,  and  rise  with  a  mourn- 
ful cry,  alarming  every  bird  within  hearing,  thus  spoiling  the  sport 
among  the  Willets,  as  at  certain  seasons  they  frequently  associate 
with  one  another.  The  best  decoy  is  to  tie  a  dark  bandanna  hand- 
kerchief on  the  top  of  a  small  stick,  the  gunner  lying  concealed  be^ 
hind  some  dry  drift-wood,  waving  the  decoy  and  imitating  their 
cry  from  time  to  time.  It  is  not  thought  highly  of  as  a  table  bird, 
but  when  properly  cooked  with  a  little  lemon,  and  good  cayenne,  it 
is  not  to  be  despised. 

An  almost  endless  variety  of  the  Umtcokt  ape  found  on  the 
shores  of  Long  Island,  these  localities  seemingly  being  especially 
adapted  to  this  family  and  furnishing  to  them  an  inexhauHtible  sup- 
ply of  food. 
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There  are  but  a  few  methods  employed  in  the  pui5uh  of  these 
birds  as  the  habits  of  most  of  the  species  are  identical.  We  have  thus 
thought  best  to  close  the  chapter  with  a  few  words  on  this  point. 

The  best  feeding  grounds  are  PeKcan  Bar,  South  Bay ;  Egg 
Harbor,  Montauk  Point,  Forked  River  near  Barnegat,  several 
promontories  near  Stonington,  Conn,,  Currituck  Inlet,  N.  C, 
and  Cobb's  Island  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Viiginia.  At  the 
two  latter  named  places,  shooting  commences  •  early  in  Sep- 
tember, and  at  the  former  early  in  August.  To  one  contem- 
plating a  visit  to  any  of  these  resorts,  with  the  view  of  enjoying 
Bay  bird  shooting,  we  would  %Nt,  the  following  advice :  If 
possible,  go  out  very  early  in  the  morning  on  a  high  flood  tide, 
taking  care  to  select  a  long  narrow  sand-bar  that  is  not  covered  at 
high-water,  and  one  that  juts  out  from  the  mainland ;  gather  some 
dry  drift-wood  and  build  a  small  blind,  scooping  out  the  sand.  You 
can  then  put  out  a  few  stools  about  twenty-five  yards  from  the 
blinds  on  the  edge  of  high-water,  and  commence  to  imitate  the 
whistle  of  any  bay  bird  with  whose  note  you  have  become  familiar ; 
if  the  wind  should  be  blowing  on  shore  and  the  tide  likely  to  be 
very  high,  the  sand-bars  will  be  all  covered  and  the  birds  having 
no  place  to  alight,  fly  backwards  and  forwards  across  this  point 
waiting  for  the  tide  to  recede.  Never  pick  up  the  wing-tipped 
birds,  as  they  act  as  decoys ;  they  flutter  their  wings,  uttering  shrill 
whistles,  and  bring  down  hundreds  of  others  to  see  "  what  is  the 
matter."  As  the  flocks  wheel  around  over  the  stools  and  at  the 
instant  when  during  one  of  their  circlings,  they  show  their  white 
bellies,  is  the  time  to  touch  the  trigger.  You  may  then  secure  a 
dozen  birds  at  a  single  discharge.  Whistling  down  certain  kinds 
of  beach  birds  to  decoys  is  practised  successfully  by  old  gunners 
who  are  adepts  in  this  art.  Novices  had  better  trust  to  their  de- 
coys. Another  plan  is  to  sail  leisurely  down  on  the  birds  as  they 
are  feeding  on  the  bars ;  but  if  there  are  any  Curlew  there,  it  is 
necessary  to  remain  perfectly  still  and  hide  yourself.  The  slight- 
est oversight  on  the  part  of  the  sportsman  to  observe  these  laws, 
will  cause  the  Curlew  instantly  to  give  the  alarm  and  your  sport  is 
«//.  With  everything  in  your  favor,  tides,  wind,  slightly  fogg^ 
weather,  the  shooting  of  Curlew  is  generally  at  long  range.  Now 
and  then  you  may  get  a  shot  at  them  as  they  fly  over  at  forty  yards 
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or  so.  Your  clothes  should  be  of  a  marsh-grass,  or  sedge  color. 
Always  have  the  barrels  of  your  gun  well  "  browned  ; "  use  a  len- 
bore,  four  and  a  half  drachms  of  powder,  and  one  and  a  quarter 
ounces  of  No.  7  shot,  a  pair  of  long  rubber  boots  and  a  light  rub- 
ber blanket.  For  the  smaller  bay  snipe  you  can  use  No.  10  shot 
and  upwards,  accordmg  to  their  size.  For  Plover,  if  you  have  a 
fine  retrieving  spaniel,  he  will  be  of  service. 

By  these  methods  are  shot  Willets,  Large  and  Small  Yellow- 
legs,  Dowitchers,  Killdeer,  Robin-snipe,  Turnstones  and  very  many 
of  the  smaller  Sand-pipers  and  Plover.  The  sport  is  much  enjoyed 
by  many,  and  with  us  of  the  Eastern  coasts  it  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  being  so  convenient  and  accessible  from  the  city,  that 
many  business  men  can  easily  and  at  short  notice  reach  the  shoot- 
ing ground,  where  circumstances  prohibit  a  long  sojourn  from  the 
city.  In  our  opinion,  however,  the  pleasures  of  Bay  bird  shooting 
should  not  be  spoken  of  in  the  same  sentence  with  cocking  or  snip- 
ing. The  birds  after  being  secured  are  not  gamey,  and  the  man- 
ner of  securing  them  is  tame  compared  with  the  inspiriting  hunt 
of  the  Quail,  Woodcock,  Grouse  or  Snipe,  where  the  accessory  of 
a  brace  of  good  dogs  is  not  wanting. 
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FEW  of  our  birds  are  as  little  known  to  the  unscientifiCr  as 
the  species  which  are  comprised  in  the  family  of  the  RdUida. 
Migrating  altogether  by  night,  and  passing  their  lives  among  the 
wet  meadows  and  marshes,  they  are  rarely  disturbed,  except  by 
the  ornithological  collector,  and  for  perhaps  a  month  in  the  au« 
tumn  by  the  sportsman. 

Yet  they  are  very  interesting  little  birds,  active,  eneigetic,  and 
above  all  inquisitive.  At  high  water  they  may  often  be  seen  in 
considerable  numbers  running  rapidly  about  over  the  floating 
sedge,  the  head  well  thrown  back  and  the  short,  pointed  tail  erect 
and  brought  as  far  forward  as  possible.  At  such  times,  if  the  ob-> 
server  will  but  remain  perfectly  motionless  the  nimble  little  feeders 
will  approach  within  a  few  feet  of  him,  and  he  may  note  each  de- 
taO  of  form  and  coloring.  At  the  least  movement,  however,  all 
the  birds  take  the  alarm  and  run  back  to  the  shelter  of  the  stand- 
ing gprass  or  rushes  whence  they  came.  Their  swiftness  of  foot  is 
surprising,  and  they  splash  along  over  the  floating  reeds  and  grass 
in  a  most  reckless  and  noisy  race. 

That  they  are  not  badly  frightened,  however,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  if  all  becomes  quiet  once  more  they  will  emerge  from 
dieir  hiding-place  almost  immediately  to  inspect  the  object  which 
alarmed  them,  and  after  having  satisfied  their  curiosity,  will  re- 
commence feeding  in  their  former  jaunty  and  unconcerned  man- 
ner. While  thus  engaged  they  do  not  confine  themselves  wholly 
to  satisfying  their  appetites  ;  they  are  not  so  eager  for  food  that 
they  cannot  find  time  to  stop  for  a  little  chatter  and  gossip  with . 
one  another.  Indeed  they  often  indulge  in  quite  protracted  con- 
versations, sometimes  in  the  shrillest  and  most  argumentative 
tones,  and  at  others  in  low  whispered  chuckles  that  can  hardly  be 
heard  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet.  Often  the  birds  can  be  called 
from   their  grassy  hiding-places  by  an  imitation  of  their  shrill 
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cries,  and  we  have  sometimes  drawn  a  dozen  birds  to  the  edge  of 
the  rushes,  where  they  would  stand  and  peer  about  until  some 
slight  movement  drove  them  back  to  their  cover. 

Ordinarily  they  seem  very  much  averse  to  using  their  wings, 
and  prefer  to  trust  for  safety  to  their  powers  of  running  and  hid- 
ing. If  possible  they  will^  always  rua  to  fbe. thick  grass  or  "  cat- 
tails," which  the  sportsman's  boat  cannot  penetrate.  When  they 
have  not  time  to  reach  such  places  of  reiuge  they  may  usually  be 
forced  to  fly,  though  they  will  sometimes  hkle  in  a  bunch  of  grass, 
and  permit  the  boat  to  be  pushed  directly  over  them.  Wounded 
birds  resort  to  every  expedient  of  diving,  swimming  under  water 
and  hiding,  and  unless  the  situation  is  exceptionally  favorable  for 
the  marker,  they  are  more  often  lost  than  secured.  We  have 
knowii  them  to  cling  for  several  mioutes  to  the  grass  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  it  is  believed  that  they  sometimes  drown  in  this  way, 
rather  than  expose  themsdves  to  the  chance  of  being  captured. 
One  of  their  commonest  modes  of  concealment  is  to  sink  in  the 
water  near  a  clump  o(  grass,  leaving  only  the  biU  exposed  above 
water,  and  this  small  object  partially  concealed  by  the  surrounding 
grass  is  easily  overlooked. 

,lUtllmlci^[irmiri*.^JiodA.    CbqpperlUll.    Salt-water  Manh-heo.    Mud-hen. 

Colors  above  variegated  with  daric  olive-brown  and  pale  olive* 
ash,  whkrh  edges  the  feathers ;  below,  dull  ochre-brown  whitening 
on  the  throat,  often  ashy  on  the  breast,  flanks,  fuscous-grey,  with 
White  bars,  eyelids  and  short  superciliary  stripe  whiti^.  Young 
birds  are  dirty-white  below.  The  length  is  about  fourteen  to  six- 
teen inches.  It  inhabits  the  salt  marshes  of  our  Atlantic  coast, 
as  far  north  as  Massachusetts,  although  comparatively  rare  north 
of  Connecticut.  They  are  exceedingly  averse  to  %ing,  and  prefer 
to  seek  safety  by  their  powers  of  concealment,  which  are  sometimes 
marvellously  exhibited.  When,  however,  a  dog  follows  the  scent, 
ano  there  are  no  convenient  holes  into  which  they  may  creep,  they 
take  to  flight,  making  a  very  clumsy  figure  on  the  wing,  dropping 
suddenly  into  the  grass,  and  scampering  off  as  fast  as  possible. 
Their  flesh  is  poor,  and  the  capturing  of  this,  as  well  as  the  two 
following  species,  is  a  matter  of  chance.  The  Clapper  Rail,  how- 
ever, is  only  so  diflkult  to  secure  in  the  Middle  Sutes.    Further 
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south,  especially  in  the  Carolinas,  they  are  found  and  shot  in  num* 
bers.  Audubon  speaks  of  fifty  to  a  hundred  birds  being  killed 
during  a  tide. 

RtMn*  tlegansn—KisiA.    King-RaJl.    Fresb-wmter  Marah-hen. 

In  markings,  this  bird  resembles  Umgirostris,  but  the  colors 
are  much  brighter.  It  is  also  a  larger  bird.  It  is  an  inhabitant 
of  the  fresh  water  marshes  of  the  United  States,  although  they 
are  occasionally,  during  migrations,  found  in  salt  or  brackish- 
water  marsh-lands ;  abetter  table  bird  than  the  last,  but  rarely 
seen  or  shot  by  gunners,  on  account  of  their  reluctance  to  fly ;  they 
are  sometimes  flushed  by  boats,  when  after  Sora,  the  birds  having 
ventured  too  far  from  their  impenetrable  cat-tails,  while  feeding 
upon  the  wild-oats,  the  special  food  of  the  genus. 

RaUus  yir^mianus.—iAan.    Viqrinift  Rail.  Red  Rail.  Corn-crake. 

Coloration  as  in  eUgcMS  of  which  it  is  a  perfect  minis^ture ; 
length  eight  and  one-half  to  tea  and  one-half  inches ;  a  common 
migrating  species  of  the  United  States,  sometimes  found  beyond 
the  line.  This  bird  is  well  known  to  Sora  hunters,  being  shot  in 
the  same  situation  and  localities ;  it  is  not,  however,  so  peculiarly  a 
fresh  water  bird,  being  in  early  summer,  and  sometimes  late  fall, 
found  in  the  great  salt  meadows ;  they  are,  however,  more  fond  of 
thick  cover  than  the  Carolina  Rail,  and  seldom  venture  far  from 
such  places.  When  the  moon  is  at  its  full  in  September  or  Octo- 
ber»  and  the  perigee,  or  in  "  shover  "  parlance  "  Pagy,"  tides  take 
place,  the  afternoon  high-water  sometimes  almost  outtops  the 
cat-tails,  and  it  is  at  these  times  that  most  of  the  Virginia  Rail  are 
secured,  for  the  skiff  of  tjbie  gunner  may  then  be  pushed  through 
these  ordinarily  msurmountable  barriers,  and  the  inmates,  two  or 
three  Viiginia  Rail,  perhaps  a  Least  Bittern  or  rarer  still  a  Florida 
Gallinule  may  be  thus  started.  Still  for  every  fifty  Sora,  not  more 
than  one  Virginia  Rail  is  boated. 

Portana  Caro/tna.-^aa^tL    Carolina  Rail.    Sora.    Ortolan. 

Olive  brown  above,  varied  with  black  and  numerous  .sharp 
white  streaks  and  specks,  flanks  barred  with  black  and  whitish ; 
adult,  face  and  central  line  of  throat  black,  rest  of  the  throat,  line 
8* 
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over  the  eyes,  and  especially  breast,  slaty  or  bluish  grrey.  This  is 
the  most  common  and  universally  known  of  all  the  RaHt'da  ;  later 
in  this  account  we  shall  describe  the  manner  of  its  pursuit. 

Poritama  nevtboracefuU.-^^^UMKO.    Yellow-breasted  kail.    Little  Yellow  RaiL 

Above  varied  with  blackish  and  ochre-brown,  thickly  marked 
with  narrow  white  semicircles  and  transverse  bars,  below,  pale 
yellowish-brown  fading  on  the  belly,  deepest  on  breast,  flanks  dark 
with  numerous  white  bars,  small,  about  six  inches  in  length.  This 
little  bird  is  not  supposed  to  be  a  common  species  ;  confined  to 
Eastern  North  America.  On  account  of  its  secluded  habits  and 
extreme  dislike  to  take  wing,  they  are  very  rarely  secured. 

We  were  fortunate  enough  a  year  since,  during  the  month  of 
October,  to  make  some  observations  on  the  habits  of  P,  novebara" 
censis  which  deserve  to  be  briefly  noticed.  While  working  a  young 
puppy  on  snipe  over  a  wet  meadow,  we  were  somewhat  annoyed 
by  the  dog's  often  making  what  we  supposed  false  points.  We 
were  unable  to  start  any  birds  from  before  him,  and  several  times 
called  him  away,  supposing  that  he  was  standing  on  the  scent  of 
a  bird  that  had  recently  been  there.  At  length,  however,  the  dog 
was  seen,  after  standing  for  a  moment,  to  reach  down  and  grasp 
at  something  in  the  grass  before  him,  and  immediately  afterwards 
a  small  Rail  rose  and  flew  a  short  distance.  Recognizing  it  as  a 
Rail,  and  seeing  that  it  was  very  different  from  anything  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  see  in  this  vicinity,  we  shot  the  specimen,  and 
when  it  was  retrieved  were  surprised  and  pleased  to  find  that  il 
was  a  Yellow-breasted  Rail. 

Subsequent  examination  of  the  meadows  proved  that  the 
species  was  quite  common,  and  we  did  no  small  injury  to  our  dog's 
training  by  allowing  him  to  hunt  the  birds  after  his  own  method. 
The  little  creatures  were  astonishingly  tame,  and  would  hide 
among  the  bogs  on  the  meadow,  or  creep  into  holes  in  the  ground, 
from  which  the  dog  would  draw  them  forth  in  his  mouth.  We 
caught  one  in  our  hands,  and  killed  another  with  a  dog  whip.  A 
third  flew  against  the  legs  of  one  of  the  party,  and  then  dropped 
down  into  the  grass  again.  In  all,  about  a  dozen  specimens  (of 
which  nine  were  preserved)  were  taken  in  an  hour  or  t^^'o,  and  no 
doubt  had  more  time  been  at  our  command,  this  number  might 
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have  been  materially  increased.  It  was  apparent  that  the  species 
was  migrating  in  considerable  numbers,  and  that  its  supposed 
rarity  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  its  retiring  habits,  and  to  its 
propensity  for  hiding  when  it  can  instead  of  flying.  It  is  evident 
that  a  collector  familiar  with  these  habits  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  securing  a  goodly  number  of  specimens. 

The  facts  just  related  would  seem  to  indicate  that  if  collectors 
did  but  know  where  and  at  what  time  to  look  for  them,  some  of 
the  migrating  birds  now  considered  rare  in  certain  localities  might 
be  found  there  in  considerable  numbers ;  and  that  as  our  knowl- 
edge of  bird  life  and  habits  becomes  more  and  more  extended,  the 
so-called  rare  species  will  gradually  be  eliminated  from  our  lists, 
until  finally  the  time  will  come  when  we  shall  know  just  where 
and  when  to  look  for  any  given  species. 

PcrMs.m»  yamaie0iuu.-^9xalin.    Black  RjuL 

Color  blackish,  head  and  under  parts  dark  slaty,  paler  on 
throat,  above  speckled  with  white,  upper  portion  of  back  varied 
with  dark  chestnut,  flanks  white-barred.  A  very  small  bird,  about 
five  and  a  half  inches  in  length — found  in  South  and  Central 
America  and  West  Indies,  rare  in  the  United  States.  There  are 
a  few  instances  on  record  of  this  bird  having  been  secured  in  the 
Middle  States,  notably  the  finding  of  one  in  Massachusetts  in  1869. 
It  was  during  the  mig^ting  season,  and  the  bird  was  found  on 
the  ground  beneath  the  telegraph  wires.  What  was  said  at  the 
close  of  our  remarks  on  the  Little  Yellow  Rail  about  their  sup- 
posed rarity,  may  apply  equally  well  to  this  species. 

Head,  neck  and  under  parts  greyish  black,  darkest  on  head, 
paler  or  whitening  on  the  belly,  back  brownish  olive,  wings  and 
tail  dusky,  edge  of  wing,  stripes  on  the  flanks  white,  bill  and 
frontal  plate  red,  the  former  tipped  with  yellow,  length  twelve  to 
fifteen  inches.  An  inhabitant  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
States,  occurs  occasionally  north  to  Massachusetts. 

Pvr^hyrie  marttnica.^Ttmm,    Purple  GalUnule. 

Head,  neck  and  under  parts  purplish  blue,  above  olivaceous- 
green,  frontal  shield  blue,  bill  red  with  yellow  tip,  legs  yellowish ; 
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young  with  head,  neck  and  lower  part  of  back  brownish,  under 
parts  whitish,  length  ten  to  twelve  inches.  South  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  States,  north  rarely  to  New  England. 

Fulica  «MrmV»iMr.— GmeliiL    CooL   Sea  Crow. 

Color,  dark  slate,  paler  below,  blackening  in  the  head  and  neck, 
tinged  with  olive  on  the  back,  edge  of  wing  and  tips  of  secondaries 
white,  bill  whitish  marked  with  reddish  black  near  the  tip,  feet 
dull  green,  leng^  fourteen  inches.  The  feet  of  the  Coot  are 
widely  lobed  like  the  Phalaropes,  and  they  are  more  at  home  on  the 
water  than  on  the  land.  They  feed  along  the  shores  of  fresh 
water  creeks  and  rivers,  and  numbers  are  year!/  taken  by  Rail 
hunters. 

By  far  the  most  abundant  of  the  Rail  in  the  Middle  States, 
especially  during  the  migrations,  is  the  8o«caUed  Sora  {Porscma 
Carolina) ;  next  in  abundance  come  the  Salt  water  Marsh-hen 
(RaUus  longiroitris)t  and  the  Virginia  Rail  or  Corncrake  (R.  vtr^ 
ginianus),  the  latter  a  bird  most  unwilling  to  use  its  wings,  and 
ordinarily  not  to  be  started  from  the  ground  except  by  the  aid  of  a 
dog.  The  Coot  (Falica  americana)  is  rather  abundant  in  the 
middle  districts,  and  from  its  size  and  habits  is  perhaps  more  gen- 
erally known  than  the  other  members  of  the  family.  The  Florida 
galiinule  (Gallinula  galeata)  is  rare,  but  we  have  occasionaUy 
taken  it.  This  family  contains  two  or  three  species  which  are 
quite  rare,  and  which  are  eagerly  sought  after  by  ornithological 
collectors.  The  yellow-breasted  rail  (Parzana  noveboracensts)  is 
one  of  these  and  the  black  rail  (P.jamaicensis)  another,  the  latter 
being  regarded  as  one  of  the  rarest  of  Korth  American  Urds.  The 
European  Corncrake  (Crex  pratensis)  is  only  found  on  this  conti- 
nent as  an  accidental  visitor. 

Rail  shooting  is  a  sport  enjo)^  almost  exclusively  by  Philadel- 
phians ;  certainly  in  no  other  city  is  it  followed  so  regularly,  and 
with  so  much  zest.  The  season  occurs  between  times,  as  it  were, 
and  after  the  two  long  summer  months  of  July  and  August,  when 
there  has  been  little  or  no  shooting,  it  is  no  wonder  that  September 
first  is  hailed  with  delight  by  the  sportsman. 

The  numerous  flats  and  islands  in  the  Delaware  River  at  this 
iseason  of  the  year  are  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  wild  oats« 
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(u*  reed,  as  it  Is  coniinonly  ckRed,  shooting*  up  fnom  the  oozy  bottom, 
alternately  bare  and  flooded  with  water  three  or  four  feet  at  each 
succeeding  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide.  As  the  reed  begins  to  ripen 
about  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  August,  the  Rail  arrive  and  soon 
become  very  fat,  the  wild  oats  imparting  to  them  a  delicious  flavor 
when  served  for  the  table«  Coundess  numbers  of  reed  or  rice 
birds  flock  to  the  same  feeding  ground,  and  although  not  proper 
game,  are  ftiuch  persecuted,  more  on  account  of  the  dainty  dish 
they  ofler  than  the  pleasure  they  afford  in  shooting. 

Several  varieties  of  the  Rail  are  killed  on  the  Delaware  ;  by  far 
the  most  common  is  the  PorsNina  Carolina,  or  Sora.  The  Raihts 
virginianus,  or  Red  Rail,  a  few  years  ago  was  more  frequently  met 
with  than  latteriy.  The  RMus  eUgans,  or  King  Rail  is  compara- 
tively rare,  but  at  times  shot,  and  the  Rallm  Umgirosiris,  Clapper 
Rail,  or  Mud-'hen,  so  far  leaves  his  home  of  the  salt  meadows  as  to 
sometimes  fell  a'  victim  to  his  wanderings.  The  common  Coot, 
likewise  of  the  same  family  of  RalHdtt,  or  Rail,  may  be  considered 
a  tare  bird  here. 

At  most,  rail  shooting  does  not  last  longer  than  three  hours 
during  a  day,  and  much  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  tide,  and 
indeed  a  great  deal  on  the  wind  and  the  moon,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  a  full  moon,  occurring  during  the  prevalence  of  a  northeast- 
erly or  southeasterly  wind,  vrill  bring  on  a  **  high  water,"  which  is 
most  favorable  for  rail  shooting.  The  more  tide  the  most  Rail, 
always. 

And  now  to  the  modus  opertmdi  of  rail  shooting.  Fully 
equipped,  with  plenty  of  ammunition — one  hundred  and  fifty 
rounds  at  least-^^O^  is  best  to  have  enough,  and  not  run  short  as 
we  did  on  one  occasion,  contenting  ourself  with  '*  low  boat "  while 
our  companions  were  knocking  the  birds  right  and  left  around 
us.)  Your  pusher  will  row  you,  we  will  say  from  the  landing  at 
the  Lazaretto,  two  or  three  hours  before  high  water,  to  the  upper 
end  of  Tinnicum  Island,  in  the  centre  of  the  river,  where,  if  the 
tide  is  to  be  a  high  one,  the  water  will  altow  the  boat  to  be  pushed 
first  on  to  a  flat  on  the  Jersey  shore  called  "  Clemmel,"  which  is 
the  lowest  on  the  Delaware.  Standing  a  little  forward  of  amid- 
ships you  bface  yourself  while  your  attendant  on  the  decked  end 
of  his  (^nker-buHt  skiflf  be^^ns  his  work ;  and  it  is  work^  this  push^ 
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ing  without  cessation,  of  inan  and  boat  through  masses  of  standing 
reed  for  two  or  three  hours.  As  the  skiff  is  propelled,  the  rail, 
forced  to  fly  by  the  rising  tide  and  the  quick  approach  of  the 
shooter,  presents  an  easy  and  simple  mark,  the  poleman  attracting 
the  sportsman's  attention  by  a  "  mark  right  "  or  "  mark  left,"  as  the 
direction  may  be,  the  recovering  being  the  most  difficult,  owing  to 
the  great  sameness  of  the  surrounding  reed.  But  such  is  the  skill  of 
these  pushers  in  marking  down  with  their  white  wooden  blocks,  of 
which  four  to  six  are  always  at  hand,  the  birds  as  they  fall,  that  we 
have  known  five  birds  to  have  been  killed  before  one  was  boated, 
and  all  were  recovered.  Seldom,  if  ever,  is  a  dead  Rail  lost  by  any 
of  these  men. 

Shifting  to  grounds  that  allow  the  ing^ress  of  the  boat  at  a  later 
state  of  the  tide  the  sport  is  continued,  and  shot  after  shot  is 
had  in  quick  succession,  each  pusher  stfiving  to  outdo  his  fellows, 
until  the  ebb  drives  the  shooter  from  the  flats  to  count  his  head  of 
birds,  and  to  learn  who  the  lucky  "  high  boat  "  is,  for  be  it  known 
a  great  honor  is  attached  to  the  gun  and  to  the  pusher  of  the  for- 
tunate skiff. 

Frequently  one  hundred  Rail  are  killed  during  a  tide.  Some- 
times one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  never  less  than  fifty,  if  there 
is  any  water  at  alL  It  is  common  while  being  pushed  through  the 
weeds  to  have  shots  at  teal  and  larger  ducks  as  they  jump  from 
some  ditch  or  pool  on  the  flats,  and  it  is  best  always  to  have  a  spare 
gun  with  No.  5  or  6  shot  for  them.  As  for  rail,  we  use  Nos.  10 
and  12.  A  breech-loading  gun  is  invaluable  for  rail  shooting,  and 
the  '*  high  boat "  is  generally  found  to  be  the  possessor  of  one  of 
these  improved  arms.  Last  season  Rail  were  unusually  plenty,  and 
shooting  lasted  well  into  the  latter  part  of  October,  but  we  had  very 
few  very  high  tides,  one  hundred  and  seven  rail  being  the  greatest 
number  of  birds  shot  in  a  single  day. 

Before  breech-loaders  were  adopted  it  required  considerable 
care  in  fixing  up  all  things  necessary  for  the  rapid  loading  ol  muz- 
zle-loaders, such  as  "  rail  boxes,"  shot  cartridges,  loadmg  rods, 
etc.  But  now  with  a  breech-loader,  which  can  be  secured  from  a 
friend,  or  hired  at  a  gun  store,  and  with  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  properly  loaded  shells,  say  with  two  drachms  of 
powder  and  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  No.  12  shot,  ione  is  prc^ 
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pared  to  strike  out  for  Chester  or  the  Lazaretto,  where  ^ood,  clean, 
tight  boats  and  the  most  skillful  pushers  may  at  any  time  be  ob- 
tained. As  this-kind  of  shooting  is  done  altogether  from  a  clean, 
dry  boat  the  shooter  requires  no  special  change  of  clothing. 

To  show  in  what  vast  numbers  this  bird  is  sometimes  foimd  on 
these  reedy  flats,  we  will  relate  an  experience  of  our  own.  A  few 
years  ago,  while  we  were  living  in  Philadelphia,  we  ran  down  to 
Chester,  secured  a  pusher,  and  started  out  with  about  twenty  other 
boats.  As  all  shooting  ceases  when  the  tide  begins  to  fall,  the 
boats  return  about  the  same  time.  By  actual  count,  we  found  that 
the  number  of  rail  killed  amounted  to  fifty  per  boat,  making  full 
one  thousand  birds  killed  at  one  tide,  giving  a  little  over  three 
hours'  shooting.  On  that  occasion  we  killed  one  hundred  and 
three  birds,  and  one  or  two  other  boats  did  a  trifle  better. 

In  order  to  have  the  best  show  for  a  shoot  it  will  be  better  to 
secure  a  pusher  beforehand*  which  can  always  be  done  by  applica- 
tion at  the  gun  stores  of  Mr.  John  Krider,  comer  of  Second  and 
Walnut  streets,  or  Mr.  Abm.  Peterman,  in  Dock  street,  above 
Walnut,  Philadelphia. 

There  is  no  law  in  this  State  protecting  rail.  Fair  shooting 
may  be  obtained  on  the  Hackensack  meadows,  especially  in  what 
used  to  be  known  as  the  English  Neighborhood. 

DMchtnyx  tfrxs^fwriw.— Swaiuon.   Bobolink.   Reed-blrd.    Rice-bird.    Butter- 
bird. 

Colors  in  fall,  yellowish-brown  above,  brovmish  yellow  below ; 
crown  and  back  conspicuously  streaked  with  black,  rump  and  sides 
less  broadly  so ;  crown  with  a  median  and  lateral  light  stripe ;  wings 
and  tail  blackish,  pale  edged  ;  length  about  seven  inches.  This  well 
known  species  is  found  throughout  the  Eastern  sections  of  our  coun- 
try in  the  greatest  abundance.  In  the  spring  time  he  is  the  Bobo- 
link of  the  Middle  and  Eastern  districts  and  then  does  he  appear 
in  his  most  showy  dress.  He  is  accounted  the  champion  song- 
ster ol  the  meadows.  During  the  month  of  August  the  males  lose 
their  song,  begin  to  moult  and  assume  the  plumage  of  the  female 
as  described  above.  By  the  first  of  September  they  have  finished 
moulting,  and  retire  to  the  fields  of  wild  oats  in  immense  numbers 
to  feed  upon  the  ripening  seeds.    At  this  season  they  are  known 
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by  the  name  of  Reed-bird.  Now  they  are  more  plenty  on  the 
meadows  of  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkfil  than  elsewhere,  and  the 
Philadelphia  markets  teem  with  the  delicious  little  birds.  Sports- 
men do  not  hunt  them ;  perhaps  when  railing'  a  few  shots  may  be 
fired  into  their  dense  ranks,  as  they  whirl  by,  but  the  markets  are 
supplied  by  pot-hunters  exclusively.  As  the  cooler  weather  drives 
them  further  south  they  find  still  another  name,  being  known  as 
Rice-birds  and  sometimes  Ortolan*  In  the  West  Indies  where 
they  winter  in  great  numbers  they  are  called  Butter-birds.  They 
can  hardly  be  called  a  game  bird,  but  are  h^;hly  prised  by  epicures 
the  country  through. 


SWANS. 

BUT  two  species  of  Swans  inhabit  North  America,  and  only 
one  of  these  is  known  to  the  gunners  of  our  Eastern  Coast, 
Qigyms  hufcvtator,  being  found  only  in  the  Missis»ppi  Valley  and 
to  the  Westward.  Swans  being  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of 
our  wild  fowt  are  highly  esteemed  and  eagerly  sought  for  by  the 
sportsman^  but  owing  to  their  rarity  and  their  extreme  wariness, 
but  few  are  kiUed.  Notwithstanding  their  great  size,  they  fly  with 
wonderful  swiftness,  and  the  thick  covering  of  feathers  and  down 
with  which  they  are  protected,  will  turn  the  largest  drop  shot. 
The  sportsman  then,  who  has  killed  his  Swan,  has  reason  to  con- 
gratulate hiinself,  not  only  on  his  skill  in  bringing  the  bird  to  bag, 
but  OB  his  good  fortune  in  getting  a  shot  at  it. 

CygMus  bmccinatcr, — Richardson.    Trumpeter  Swan. 

As  JMS  been  remarked,  the  Trumpeter  Swan  is  scarcely  or  not 
at  all  .found  east  of  the  Mississippi*  and  it  is  perhaps  most  abun- 
dant in  California,  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory,  especially 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River ;  even  here,  however,  it  is  not 
common,  being  greatly  outnumbered  by  the  Whistling  Swan.  It 
occurs  somewhat  sparingly  during  its  migrations  all  over  the  Mis- 
souri Rhrer  region,  and  is  not  unooiainon  on  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

The  Trumpeter  Swan  is  pure  white  in  color,  with  the  exception 
of  the  bill  and  feet,  which  are  black.  The  tail  is  composed  of 
twenty-four  feathers,  and  this  character  will  serve  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Whistling  Swan,  which  has  only  twenty.  The  bill  is 
longer  than  the  head,  and  the  bird  measures  in  total  length,  from 
four  to  five  feet,  and  weighs  usually  about  twenty  pounds.  Audu- 
bon mentions  one,  however,  which  weighed  thirty-eight  pounds, 
and  had  a  spread  of  wings  of  ten  feet.    The  Swan  is  only  able  to 
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rise  from  the  water  against  the  wind,  and  even  then  is  obliged  to 
flap  and  run  along  the  surface  for  many  yards,  before  it  can  gain 
way  enough  to  rise  into  the  air.  The  expert  sportsman,  if  he  dis- 
covers a  flock  feeding  in  a  creek,  narrow  river,  or  pond,  will  take 
advantage  of  this  fact,  and  may  often  thus  make  a  successful  shot 
at  them.  This  species  reaches  the  interior,  from  the  North,  just 
before  the  first  hard  frosts.  During  the  day,  it  rests  in  security 
on  large  bodies  of  open  water,  and  at  night  resorts  to  the  shoals, 
or  to  neighboring  grassy  ponds,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding.  Some 
are  killed  while  passing  from  one  feeding  ground  to  another,  at 
which  times,  if  the  wind  is  strong  and  against  them,  they  fly  low 
enough  to  be  within  reach  of  shot.  Sometimes,  too,  they  fly 
within  range  of  points  of  land  where  the  hunters  are  concealed, 
and  are  killed  in  this  way.  In  shooting  at  birds  of  this  genus,  the 
sportsman  will  do  well  to  aim  at  the  head  or  neck  of  the  bird  that 
he  has  selected,  as  the  body  is  so  admirably  protected  by  its  cov- 
ering of  feathers,  that,  unless  his  gun  be  loaded  with  very  large 
shot,  the  bird,  even  if  hit,  may  fly  far  out  of  reach  before  falling. 
The  cygnets  of  this  species  are  pale  grey  in  color,  and  are  much 
smaller  than  the  full  grown  birds ;  they  are,  however,  delicious 
eating,  while  the  white  individuals  are,  as  a  rule,  tough  and 
stringy,  in  fact  quite  uneatable. 

About  the  breeding  habits  of  this  species,  little  or  nothing  is 
known,  save  that  the  young  are  produced  in  the  far  North.  It  is 
not  improbable,  however,  that  a  few  may  breed  in  the  high  moun- 
tains of  Montana  and  Idaho,  as  the  species  has  been  observed 
during  the  summer  on  the  Yellowstone  Lake  by  recent  explorers. 

Cygnm  am€ricamu,^^MTflitfi^    AAerioan  Swan.    WhiitUiiir  Swan. 

This  species  is  much  more  widely  distributed  than  the  pre- 
ceding. It  is  found  throughout  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Conti- 
nent, as  far  south  as  the  Carolinas  on  the  eastern  seaboard,  and 
beyond  the  southern  boundaries  of  the  United  States  on  the 
western.  In  northern  New  England,  however,  it  apparently  does 
not  occur,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  its  migrations  it  passes  over 
the  land,  instead  of  following  the  coast  lines,  as  do  most  of  our 
wild  fowl. 

This  species  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  foregoing,  but  is 
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similarly  colored,  excq>t  as  to  the  bill,  which  is  usually  marked  at 
the  base  with  a  spot  of  bright  yellow.  The  nostrils,  too,  are  me- 
dian, instead  of  being  as  in  the  Trumpeter,  in  the  basal  half  of  the 
bilL    The  young  are  grey. 

This  species  was  found  by  Mr.  Dall,  breeding  in  large  numbers 
on  the  great  marshes  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  in  Alaska. 
The  eggs  are  generally  two  in  number,  yellowish  white  in  color, 
and  measure  from  four  to  four  and  one  half  inches  in  length,  and 
from  two  and  one  half  to  two  and  three-quarters  in  breadth.  In 
July,  when  the  Swans  are  moulting  and  cannot  fly,  the  Indians  of 
Alaska  destroys  great  numbers  of  them  by  spearing  them  with 
their  bone  tridents.  The  few  Swans  that  are  annually  secured  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  are  for  the  most  part  killed  on  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  or  at  Currituck.  They  are  not  systematically  pursued,  but  are 
generally  captured  by  carelessly  flying  too  close  to  gunners  who 
are  lying  in  wait  for  ducks  or  geese. 

Except  the  Whiteheaded  and  Golden  Eagles,  the  Swan  has  no 
enemies  except  man,  for  it  is  so  lai^ge  and  powerful,  and  so  wary  a 
bird,  as  not  to  fear  the  attacks  of  any  animal 
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"AS  silly  as  a  goose/'  is  an  expression  which,  though  entitled 
£X  ^^  ^^'Y  ff'^'cat  respect  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  has  long 
gone  out  of  favor  with  those  gunners  who  have  given  much  time 
or  attention  to  the  pursuit  of  these  birds,  for  they  are  certainly  the 
shyest  and  least  easily  imposed  upon  of  any  of  our  wild  fowl. 

Yes,  Wild  Geese,  notwithstanding  all  references  to  their  un- 
gainly movement  and  doltish  intellect,  still  maintain  their  exalted 
position  in  the  sportsman's  estimation*  and  he,  if  keen  of  observe- 
tion,  will  learn  from  them  many  things  that  will  materially  entitle 
them  to  advancement  in  the  mental  grade,  and  prove  the  truth  of 
another  very  old  adage,  which  specifies  that  you  cannot  judge  of 
things  by  their  outward  appearance.  A  impose,  waddling  around 
the  barnyard,  may  not  present  a  very  graceful  appearance,  nor 
seem  anything  above  an  idiotically  obtuse  bird  mentally,  yet  that 
ungainly  creature,  when  in  its  natural  state,  has  an  ease  of  motion 
in  flight  which  will  compare  with  any  of  the  feathered  tribe,  and 
evinces  a  knowledge  of  the  means  of  defence,  and  of  escaping  the 
attacks  of  its  enemies  that  few  can  excel.  There  is  probably  no 
bird  more  cautious,  vigilant,  and  apprehensive  of  danger  than  this, 
and  these  qualities  alone  should  entitle  it  to  more  respect  than 
writers  unacquainted  with  its  habits  have  shown  when  speaking 
of  it,  for  few  carry  the  objection  as  far  as  the  table.  A  round, 
plump  Wild  Goose  makes  a  delicious  morceau  for  the  palate  ;  and 
all  the  trouble  of  hunting  after  it  through  marshes,  morasses,  or 
lakes  is  amply  repaid  when  its  succulent  flesh  appears  upon  the 
table. 

No  less  than  eight  well  determined  species  of  Geese  and  Brant 
inhabit  North  America,  including  the  Blue  Goose  Anser  ccfru- 
lescens,  long  regarded  as  a  doubtful  species,  and  considered  by 
older  writers  the  young  of  the  Snow  Goose,  A,  hyperboreus.  Be- 
sides these  there  are  four  varieties,  so  that  the  list  of  our  geese  in 
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all  inclades  about  a  dozen  forms.  In  addition  to  the  true  g^ese,  two 
species  of  Dendroeygna  are  found  occasionally  near  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  United  States.  This  genus  consists  of  somewhat 
duck^ike  tree-inhabitmg  geese  of  tropkal  distribution.  They  serve 
to  connect  the  Ansiritue  with  the  Anatina. 

Besides  the  other  very  obvious  differences  which  exist  between 
them,  the  Geese  are  readily  distinguishable  on  the  one  hand 
from  the  Swans,  by  having  a  strip  of  feathered  skin  between  the 
eye  and  the  bill,  and  on  the  other  from  the  ducks,  by  having  the 
tarsus  entirely  reticulate. 

A  mer  »iH/r9ns  w.  jMNvMiu— Cfmes.    White-fronied  Goose.    BnmL 

Spcddo>b«Uy. 

The  White^frAnted  or  Laughing  Goose  has  reddish  legs  and 
bill ;  feathers  at  the  side  of  bill  and  on  the  forehead,  white ;  mar- 
gined behind  wHh  Uackish  brown ;  remainder  of  neck  and  head 
greyish  brown,  but  paler  on  the  jugulum.  The  back  b  bluish 
grrey;  the  leathers  anteriorly  tipped  with  brown  ;' the  breast  and 
belly  are  gfeyish  white,  blotched  with  black;  the  anal  region, 
flanks,  under  and  upper  tail  coverts,  white;  grater  wing 
coverts  edged  with  white.  Tail,  sixteen  feathers,  and  colored 
brown,  with  white  tips;  axiUars  and  under  surface  of  wings 
ashy  plumbeous. 

This  species  is  by  no  means  abundant  on  our  Atlantic  seaboard, 
and  the  few  that  are  exposed  for  sale  in  our  markets  during  the 
spring  and  fall  come,  ibr  the  most  part,  from  the  Western  States. 
The  bird  is  found  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  prairies  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  is  there  called  PrsLirie  Brant  by  marketmen 
and  gunners.  It  is  on  the  Pacific  Slope,  however,  that  the  White- 
fronted  Goose  is  to  be  found  in  greatest  abundance.  In  Oregon 
and  Northern  California  the  species  is  very  abundant  in  the  autumn, 
and  some  remain  all  winter ;  but  the  greater  number  go  farther 
South.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  in  the  valley  of 
the  Willamette,  it  can  be  found  in  large  flocks,  but  it  seems  to  be 
quite  scarce  along  Puget  Sound.  It  appears  to  prefer  the  grassy 
patches  along  streams- flowing  into  the  ocean,  or  the  tidewater  flats 
so  abundant  in  sei^eral  parts  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory. 
Ixi  this  section,  the  .Speckle4)e]Iie6,  as  they  are  there  called,  feed  in 
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comi>any  with  the  Snow  Goose,  and  are  pursued  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  that  species.  The  White-fronted  Goose  breeds  in  great 
numbers  in  the  wooded  districts  north  of  the  sixty-seventh  parallel. 
It  is  also  abundant  in  Alaska  during  the  summer,  breeding  along 
the  Yukon  River  in  companies.  It  lays  from  seven  to  ten  eggs  in 
a  depression  in  the  sand,  no  nest  being  formed. 

AfU^r  kj/*r^r€Ut,^¥tX\MM,    Snow  Goom.    WhltA  Bnnt. 

Bill  and  feet  pink,  the  laminae  of  the  former  very  prominent,  so 
that  the  bird  looks  as  though  it  were  showing  its  teeth  ;  claws  dark. 
Color  pure  white,  except  the  primaries  which  are  black-tipped, 
specimens  often  show  a  wash  of  rusty  on  head  and  neck.  Length 
thirty  inches,  wing  seventeen  to  nineteen  inches.  Variety  albatus 
is  colored  as  above,  but  is  somewhat  smaller,  measuring  only 
twenty-five  inches  in  length. 

Although  this  species  is  distributed  over  the  whole  continent, 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  abundant  east  of  the  Missouri  River. 
Stragglers  are  occasionally  taken  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  but 
they  are  rare.  In  the  Missouri  River  region  this  species  becomes 
more  numerous,  and  when  we  reach  the  g^'^eat  Interior  Basin  they 
begin  to  appear  in  flocks  of  enormous  numbers.  As  with  the  pre- 
ceding species,  however,  the  Pacific  Slope  is  the  favorite  winter 
home  of  the  Snow  Goose.  Here  it  frequents  the  sand-bars  of  the 
Columbia  and  Willamette  Rivers  in  countless  numbers  in  the  au- 
tumn, especially  during  the  night  and  dry  weather,  the  plains  being 
preferred  during  the  cool  of  the  day,  or  in  rainy  weather.  The 
usual  mode  of  hunting  it  is  to  lie  in  ambush  behind  a  fence  on  the 
prairie,  and  as  the  waddlers  approach  to  give  them  both  barrels, 
heavily  laden  with  No.  i,  or  buckshot ;  this  is  sure  to  leave  half  a 
dozen  hors  de  combat,  and  very  often  double  the  number.  If  the 
hunter  does  not  show  himself,  he  is  likely  to  get  several  volleys  at 
them,  as  the  noise  frightens  them  only  for  a  few  moments.  Should 
their  suspicion*  be  aroused,  they  rise  upward  slowly  in  a  dense 
cloud  of  white,  and  sound  their  alarum  notes ;  but  they  may  not 
go  over  fifty  yards  ere  they  alight  again,  so  that  the  amusement 
may  be  continued  without  much  toil  or  inconvenience.  Another 
mode  is  to  mount  a  horse  and  approach  them  as  closely  as  possi- 
ble, then  give  them  the  contents  of  your  barrels,  and»  if  they  do 
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not  fly,  to  draw  stOl  nearer,  and  give  them  smaller  shot  at  from 
forty  to  sixty  yards. 

Sometimes  they  are  stalked  behind  trained  cattle,  which  feed 
gradually  toward  the  flock,  the  hunter  keeping  himself  well  con- 
cealed behind  his  ox.  In  this  way  great  numbers  are  secured,  for 
the  goose  shooters  of  the  West  coast  use  demi>cannpns,  and  load 
them  with  all  that  they  will  bear. 

In  Oregon  the  sportsmen  hunt  on  the  prairies  during  wet  or 
lowering  weather,  but  resort  to  the  sand*bars  of  the  rivers  during 
moonlight  nights  and  sunny  days.  Some  excellent  sport  can  be 
enjoyed  by  shooting  the  birds  on  the  bars  as  they  return  from  their 
feeding  grounds  late  in  the  evening,  taking  them  on  the  wing 
as  they  fly  past.  A  favorite  method  for  hunting  them  at  night  is 
to  light  a  fire  on  the  river  bank,  or  bar,  so  that  its  glow  may 
illumine  the  bewildered  birds  near  at  hand,  and  then  to  pour  volley 
after  volley  into  them  as  they  rise  in  the  air  to  escape  the  unusual 
apparition,  or  to  study  its  nManing  and  purpose. 

No  matter  in  what  way  the  birds  are  killed,  there  seems  to  be 
no  diminution  in  their  numbers  at  the  return  of  each  season,  as 
they  are  reported  abundant  everywhere,  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to 
the  Missouri  River.  This  species  winters  in  Southern  California, 
Texas,  and  Arizona,  reaching  its  grounds  about  the  first  of  De- 
cember, though  of  course  many  arrive  at  their  southern  home  a 
couple  of  months  before  that  time. 

Of  the  breeding  habits  of  the  Snow  Goose  very  little  is  known, 
beyond  the  fact  that  they  nest  in  the  far  North.  Their  eggs  are 
of  a  yellowish  white  color,  and  are  but  little  laiiger  than  those  of 
the  Eider  Duck.  According  to  Mr.  Dall  this  species  does  not  breed 
on  the  Yukon  River  in  Alaska,  and  is  only  seen  there  for  a  few 
days  in  spring  on  its  way  to  more  northern  latitudes. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  were  a  systematic  attempt  made  to  do- 
mesticate the  Snow  Goose,  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  suc- 
cessful, and  when  we  consider  the  excellence  of  its  flesh,  it  would 
seem  that  it  might  well  repay  our  California  sportsmen  to  preserve 
their  wing-tipped  or  only  slightly  wounded  birds,  for  the  purpose 
of  tr)'ing  the  experiment.  Mr.  Ridgway  in  the  American  Nai^ 
uralist  has  given  us  an  interesting  account  of  the  voluntary  domes- 
tication in  Illinois  of  a  bird  of  this  species. 
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Anatr  rwcrif.— Baird.    Ross*  Goose.    Homed  WftTy. 

"  Bill  studded  at  the  base  with  numerous  elevated  papillae." 
Colored  exactly  like  the  Snow  Goose,  but  much  smaller ;  less  than 
two  feet  long,  the  body  being  about  the  size  of  that  of  a  Mallard 
Duck.  • 

This  is  a  long  lost  species,  recently  rediscovered,  about  which 
little  is  known.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  Arctic  America,  entering 
the  United  States  in  winter,  but  apparently  not  in  very  great  num* 
bers.  It  has  been  taken  near  San  Francisco,  California,  and  prob* 
ably  enters  the  Missouri  River  r^on  in  winter.  Of  its  habits 
nothing  is  known.  It  is  perhaps  more  abundant  in  the  fall  in  the 
Red  River  country  than  anywhere  else,  and  shooting  Wavies  on 
the  little  lakes  with  which  this  region  is  dotted,  is  said  to  be  a 
favorite  amusement  of  the  sportsmen  of  that  section. 

A  futr  c«r»^kn;tf«u.-^VieiUot.    Btu6  Goofle.    Btld-headed  Bnat 

The  Blue  Goose  was  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  simply  the 
young  of  the  Snow  Goose,  which  species  it  very  closely  resembles 
in  all  details  of  form  and  structure.  At  present,  however,  our 
ornithological  authorities  have  decided  that  it  is  a  perfectly  good 
species. 

The  head,  upper  neck  and  tail-coverts  and  most  of  die  under 
parts  white ;  remaining  plumage  ashy  grey  varied  with  dark 
Drown. 

The  Blue  Goose,  or  as  it  is  called  in  some  parts  of  the  West, 
the  White  or  Bald-headed  Brant,  is  distributed  during  its  migra- 
tions over  the  greater  portion  of  the  United  States.  Like  its  con- 
geners, however,  it  is  rare  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  is  found  in 
greatest  abundance  on  the  Pacific  Slope,  where  it  associates  with 
the  Snow  Goose  and  the  White-fronted  Goose.  But  little  is 
known  of  its  habits. 

PkUaeU  canagUa.'^^oiosk,    RmpeiDr  Gooae.    Painted  Gooie. 

This  handsome  species  is  confined  to  Alaska  and  the  North- 
west coast,  and  is  scarcely,  or  not  at  all,  known  to  sportsmen.  In 
size,  it  about  equals  the  White-fronted  Goose.  The  head,  hind- 
neck  and  tail  are  white,  the  former  often  with  a  wash  of  rtisty 
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yellow ;  remaining  parts  wavy  bluish  g^y,  varied  with  pale  lilac» 
and  sharply  marked  here  and  there  with  crescent-like  black  spots. 
Throat  black,  speckled  with  white,  quills  black  and  white.  This 
bird  is  abundant  in  Alaska. 

BrMnUi  intctj^tir.'^Boiim,    Bwnacle  Goose. 

A  European  species  which  has,  it  is  believed,  been  taken  in  this 
country  but  three  times  ;  Hudson's  Bay.  American  Naturalist,  vol. 
ii.  p.  49.  North  Carolina,  ibid,  vol.  v.  p.  10,  and  Long  Island, 
Forest  and  Stream,  vol.  vii.  pp.  181,  245,  277;  also  Nuttall  Bui-' 
letin,  January,  1877.  This  species  is  somewhat  less  in  size  than 
the  Canada  Goose,  being  intermediate  between  that  species  and 
the  common  Brant  B,  bemicla.  Its  length  is  about  twenty-eight 
inches,  wing  seventeen.  Tail  coverts,  sides  of  rump,  forehead, 
sides  of  head  and  throat  white ;  back  scapulars  and  wing  coverts 
bluish  grey  ;  under  parts  greyish  white,  other  parts  black.  Goose 
shooters  should  be  on  the  constant  lookout  for  this  very  rare  bird. 

The  genus  Branta,  under  which  this  and  the  remaining  species 
of  North  American  Geese  fall,  are  always  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  two  preceding  genera  by  having  the  bill  and  leg^  black,  and 
the  head  and  heck  black  with  white  spaces.  We  have  but  three 
species  to  be  placed  here,  with  three  more  or  less  well  marked 
varieties. 

Bramia  6*rmieit^-Seap.    BrutOooM.    Black  Br»nt 

The  true  B.  bernicla,  is  the  common  bird  of  the  East  Coast, 
but  is  "  rare  or  casual "  on  the  Pacific,  where  it  is  replaced  by  var. 
nigricans,  the  Black  Brant,  which  is  not  found  on  the  Atlantic. 
The  Brant  is  about  two  feet  in  length,  and  is  but  little  larger  than 
a  good-sized  Mallard  Duck.  Its  head,  neck,  body  anteriorly, 
quills  and  tail,  are  black.  Upper  tail  coverts,  streaks  on  sides 
of  neck,  upper  eyelid  and  sometimes  touches  on  throat,  white ; 
back  and  under  parts  brownish  grey,  th6  latter  fading  posteriorly 
into  white,  on  the  belly  and  under  tail  coverts.  Black  of  neck 
well  defined  against  the  bro>Arn  of  the  breast  In  variety  nigricans 
the  black  of  the  lower  neck  extends  backward  over  most  of  the 
lower  parts,  gradually  fading  out  behind.  The  white  neck 
patches,  t6o,  are  large  and  generally  meet  in  front.    The  differen- 
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ces  in  size  and  plutnage  between  the  males  and  females  of  this 
species  are  very  slight.  The  young  birds  are  a  shade  paler  brown 
than  the  old  ones,  and  have  the  wing  coverts  more  deeply  mar- 
gined with  white.  Brant  are  exclusive  and  reserved  in  their  habits, 
never  consorting  with  other  fowl.  They  hiss  at  one  approaching 
as  other  geese  do,  and  their  "  ruck,  ruck,"  and  "  r-r-ronk,  r-ronk," 
when  trilled  oflf  by  an  expert,  is  not  altogether  unmusical.  The 
domestic  life  of  the  Brant,  the  order  of  the  family,  the  food  of  the 
young,  their  g^wth  and  development,  are  entirely  unknown.  No 
one  has  at  any  time,  we  presume,  studied  their  habits  from  birth 
to  maturity,  and  consequently  that  great  field  for  studying  charac- 
ter— ^the  home — is  lost  to  us. 

Although  at  many  points  on  our  coast  live  birds  of  this  species 
are  kept  as  decoys,  we  believe  that  in  no  case  have  they  shown 
any  disposition  to  breed  when  confined,  in  this  respect  differing 
widely  from  the  Canada  Goose.  While  in  bondage,  they  drink 
fresh  water,  but  in  a  normal  condition,  if  they  drink  at  all,  it  is  of 
salt  water.  Their  food  is  almost  wholly  vegetable,  consisting  of 
eel  grass  and  other  marine  growths.  They  are  said  to  feed  also 
on  the  "  sand  worm,"  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  ever  partake  of  fish. 
Their  excrementary  deposits,  too,  indicate  a  diet  almost  entirely 
vegetable,  and  as  they  never  dive  except  when  wounded  and  pur- 
sued, they  must  feed  where  the  water  is  less  than  two  feet  deep. 
Com  alone  constitutes  the  bill  of  fare  of  the  decoys.  At  Cape 
Cod,  in  ordinary  seasons.  Brant  begin  to  arrive  and  depart  early  in 
March,  and  they  continue  coming  and  going  till  the  end  of  April. 
At  times  there  are  immense  numbers  on  the  feeding  ground. 
They  are  too  wise  to  set  out  upon  a  long  voyage  in  the  teeth  of  a 
northeasterly  storm,  but  let  the  wind  haul  to  southwest,  and  one 
will  see  those  nearest  shore  gobble  a  quantity  of  sand — *'  take  in 
ballast,"  as  the  natives  say — lift  up  and  swing  round,  often  two  or 
three  times  to  get  the  proper  altitude,  then  strike  out  over  the 
beach  in  an  E.  N.  £^  directicm,  and  with  such  precision  as  to  pro- 
voke the  remark  that  each  leader  must  carry  a  compass  in  the  top 
of  his  head  to  steer  by.  There  is  no  day  during  the  season  above 
named,  when  there  are  not  more  or  less  Brant  at  this  point,  and 
with  proper  appliances  and  skillful  management,  large  numbers  of 
them  may  be  s  iughtered,  but  no  sport  is  more  dubious  thap  this 
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Brant  shooting.  The  tides,  wind,  weather,  all  have  their  influ- 
ence, and  the  birds  are  often  very  freakish  and  do  not  decoy  well. 

The  course  they  lay  in  departing  is  further  on,  somew.hat  de- 
flected, so  as  to  bring  them  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  up  which  they 
pass,  lifting  over  the  narrow  neck  of  land  to  Northumberland 
Straits,  where  again  they  find  shoal  water  and  good  feeding 
ground.  Here,  and  along  the  shore  of  Prince  Edward's  Island, 
they  *'  feed  and  batten,"  till  the  end  of  May  or  fore  part  of  June, 
when  they  push  along  still  further  North.  Between  Cape  Cod 
and  Prince  £dward's  Island,  they  rarely  stop  except  when  com- 
pelled to  do  so  by  hard  winds  or  a  storm,  nor  have  they  at  any 
time  ventured  far  inland  or  out  to  sea.  Here,  however,  with  an 
accumulation  of  strength  and  adipose  matter,  they  are  prepared 
for  the  long,  tedious,  and  possibly  somewhat  dangerous  journey 
that  is  before  them.  Leaving  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  they  pro- 
ceed along  to  westward  of  the  Island  of  Anticosti,  and  at  65*"  or 
66*  west  longitude,  strike  out  boldly  over  the  land  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Navigators  on  Hudson's 
Bay  have  not  spoken  of  seeing  them  in  such  numbers  as  to  war- 
rant the  belief  that  they  make  any  considerable  stop  there.  Their 
line  of  flight  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Arctic  is  not  definitel) 
known,  and  yet  it  is  certain  they  pass  north  between  Boothia  and 
Victoria  Land,  and  between  Melville  Island  and  North  Devon. 

That  they  arrive  in  the  vicinity  of  Melville  Island  in  vast  num- 
bers, and  that  they  pass  along  Wellington  Channel  and  other  Arc- 
tic waters  to  still  more  northern  feeding  and  breeding  grounds,  is 
well  authenticated.  Brant  then,  take  a  widely  different  route  from, 
and  go  much  further  north  than  the  great  mass  of  other  migratory 
birds.  What  we  know,  all  we  know,  in  fact,  of  the  birds  away  up 
in  this  inhospitable  region  is  gathered  from  the  fragmentary  narra- 
tion of  Arctic  explorers,  and  from  the  birds  themselves.  That  they 
do  go  north  of  seventy  degrees,  or  even  eighty-two  degrees  north 
latitude,  and  go  in  large  flocks,  is  well  ascertained.  Not.  of  course, 
that  all  the  Brant  go  north  of  eighty^two  degrees,  but  that  nearly 
all  that  intend  to  reproduce  their  young  do.  Some  from  weakness 
or  weariness,  caused  by  the  long  journey,  or  possibly  from  the  pres- 
sure of  the  t^'g  for  extrusion,  or  other  causes,  may  drop  out  of  the 
flock  and  hence  be  seen  in  summer  south  of  seventy  degrees  north 
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latitude.  Again,  some  may  Hnger  with  no  intention  of  breeding,  as 
do  the  other  geese.  Sir  John  Richardson  says  of  geese  (vol.  i,  p. 
251 :)  *?  There  are  a  considerable  number  who  do  not  breed,  but 
keep  in  small  bands  and  are  called  barren  geese.  Of  these  we  saw 
several  flocks."  The  voice  of  the  Brant  is  by  no  means  so  sono- 
rous as  that  of  the  larger  geese,  and  when  flocks  are  flymg  over  at 
night  one  can  readily  detect  this  species  by  its  vocal  peculiarity. 
Another  means  of  distinguishing  it  in  the  air  is  that  it  does  not 
often  adopt  the  V  shape  in  flight,  and  that  the  flocks,  in  their  mi- 
grations, are  much  smaller  in  numbers  than  the  other  varieties  or 
species. 

The  methods  of  capturing  the  Brant  are  precisely  similar  to 
those  employed  with  its  more  important  relative  the  Canada  Goose, 
and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  account  of  that  spedes  for  infor- 
mation on  this  point. 

Brania€anmdentit»—GTVs.  Canada  Goose.   Common  WUd  Gooae.   GrayGooae. 

In  color  greyish  brown,  below  paler,  whitish  grey  fading  out 
posteriorly ;  head  and  neck  black,  with  a  broad  white  patch  on  the 
throat  extending  behind  the  eye.  Tail  black  with  white  coverts. 
Length  three  feet,  tail  feathers  eighteen.  North  America  at  large. 
Variety  leucopareia.  Like  the  preceding,  but  black  of  neck  bound- 
ed below  by  a  white  collar ;  under  parts  darker  than  in  B,  cana- 
densis,  and  well  defined  against  the  white  of  the  lower  neck  and 
under  tail  coverts.  Chiefly  Northwest  coast.  Var.  Hutckinsii^  tail 
with  but  sixteen  feathers.  Colored  exactly  like  the  Canada  Goose, 
but  smaller ;  only  two  and  one-half  feet  long.  Chiefly  West  and 
North ;  Pacific  Coast  in  winter.  The  Canada  Goose  is  by  for  the 
most  abundant  and  universally  distributed  of  our  North  American 
Geese,  and  in  one  or  other  of  its  varieties  is  found  in  all  the  States 
and  Territories  of  our  country  except  perhaps  Florida  and  the  Gulf 
States.  la  Texas,  however,  it  is  abundant  during  the  winter 
months.  Although  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  wild  %t»SK, 
which  pass  the  winter  with  us,  go  north  to  breed,  still  in  suitable 
localities,  young  are  reared  ail  ofver  the  United  States  -from  North 
Carolina  to  Canada.  They  nest  in  the  wilder  parts  of  Maine,  and 
are  especially  numerous  in  Newfoundland  near  the  secluded  po(4s 
and  streams  so  abundant  throughout  that  island. 
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There*  remote  from  man*  they  breed  nndistm-bed  on  the  edges 
and  isUwds  of  the  ponds  aad  lakes.  The  geese  moult  soon  after 
their  arrival  in  the  simng ;  and,  owing  to  the  loss  of  their  pinion 
feathers,  are  unable  to  fly  during  the  summer  or  breeding  seasons ; 
but  they  can  then  run  faster  than  a  man  on  the  marshes,  and  if 
surprised  at,  or  near  a  pond,  they  will  plunge  in  and  remain  under 
vrater  with  their  bills  only  above  the  surface  to  permit  of  breathing 
until  the  enemy  has  passed  by.  They  feed  on  berries — preferring 
that  of  the  Em^Hntm  n^rum,  and  the  seeds  of  grasses.  Both 
the  <4d  and  young  become  enabled  to  fly  in  September ;  and  as 
soon  after  that  as  the  frost  afiects  the  berries,  and  causes  the  seeds 
of  the  grasses  on  the  marshes  and  savannas  to  fall  to  the  earth,  or 
otherwise  when  the  snow  falls  and  covers  the  ground,  they  collect 
in  flocks,  and  fly  off  to  the  Southern  shores  of  the  island,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  They  remain  there  until 
December,  and  then  assembled,  take  flight  in  immense  flocks  to 
the  southern  parts  of  America,  to  return  in  the  spring. 

The  Canada  Goose  also  breeds  in  great  numbers  on  the  Mis- 
souri River  and  its  tributaries,  and  in  this  region  often  places  its 
nest  tn  trees^  choosing  generally  a  cottonwood  stub  not  more  than 
thirty  feet  in  height.  The  young  are  said  to  be  carried  from  the 
nest  to  the  water  in  the  mother's  bill,  as  are  the  young  of  the 
Wood  Duck.  The  writer  has  seen  many  broods  of  young  goslings 
apparently  not  more  than  two  or  three  weeks  old,  when  ascending 
the  Missouri  on  a  steamboat  in  July.  The  eggs  of  this  species  are 
from  seven  to  eleven  in  number,  and  are  of  a  yellowish  white  color. 

The  Wild  Goose  may  readily  be  domesticated,  and  in  many 
portions  of  our  country  they  are  bred  in  considerable  numbers. 
It  seems  to  be  established  by  recent  letters  printed  in  Forest  and 
Stream^  i677»  January  to  April,  that,  in  confinement  at  least,  the 
young  do  not  lay  until  they  are  three  years  old.  They  then  pro- 
duce four  or  five  ^[gs,  and  the  number  is  said  to  increase  some- 
what as  the  bird  grows  older. 

This  Goose  is  extremely  abundant  on  all  high  plateaus  between 
the  Missouri  River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  rears  its  young  on 
many  of  the  streams  which  drain  this  country.  It  is  exceedingly 
abundant  throughout  the  West  from  the  first  of  October  to  the 
mkldie  of  December.    On  the  plains  of  Nebraska  flocks  number- 
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ing  thousands  are  fotind  along-  the  Platte  River  late  in  the  autumn, 
and  large  numbers  of  these  are  killed  by  both  sportsmen  and 
pot-hunters.  The  favorite  method  of  hunting  here,  is  to  dig  a  hole 
in  the  stubble  fields  frequented  by  the  geese,  cover  it  with  straw, 
and  lie  in  wait  until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  birds 
return  to  feed,  then  shoot  into  them  as  they  fly  over,  and  in  this 
way  the  hunter  manages  to  return  home  each  evening  heavily 
laden  with  his  spoils.  Wounded  or  dead  geese  are  often  used  as 
decoys,  and  prove  valuable  auxiliaries  to  the  sportsman.  Shoot- 
ing them  on  the  sand  bars,  as  they  return  to  their  sleeping  grounds, 
is  also  practiced  extensively,  and  generally  with  excellent  success. 

When  these  birds  return  south  at  the  commencement  of  winter, 
they  are  generally  very  thin  and  poor,  being  quite  worn  out  by 
their  long  journey.  They  soon  recuperate  however,  and  ere  long 
become  fat  and  very  delicious  eating. 

The  methods  employed  in  capturing  the  Canada  Geese  are 
very  numerous  and  vary  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  In 
the  west  it  is  sometimes  possible  for  the  gunner,  having  carefully 
trimmed  his  boat  with  reeds  and  grass,  or,  if  it  be  in  winter,  with 
cakes  of  ice,  to  scull  on  to  the  flock  down  wind  so  that  in  rising 
they  will  give  him  a  fair  shot.  This  plan  is  never,  we  think,  suc- 
cessful here  in  the  East,  as  the  geese  are  so  much  persecuted  that 
they  take  the  alarm  at  the  sight  of  any  large  floating  object,  even 
though  it  may  have  no  resemblance  to  a  boat.  In  Minnesota, 
where  the  geese  gather  in  enormous  flocks  in  spring,  to  feed  on 
the  young  wheat,  they  may  sometimes  be  approached  on  horse- 
back so  closely  that  the  rider  is  enabled  to  chaige  among  the  flock 
and  before  the  birds  can  rise  out  of  reach,  several  may  be  secured 
by  knocking  them  down  with  a  club.  This  method  is  also  em- 
ployed, and  Math  much  greater  success  owing  to  their  greater 
numbers,  against  the  geese  in  California  and  further  south.  These 
birds  are  also  shot  in  considerable  numbers  as  they  fly  to  and 
from  their  feeding  grounds,  and  if  they  have  to  contend  against  a 
strong  head  wind  they  usually  fly  low  and  give  the  gunner  the  best 
of  chances.  Brant,  and  sometimes  too,  Canada  Geese,  are  shot 
from  batteries  on  the  South  Shore  of  Long  Island  and  with  satis- 
factory results. 

By  far  the  most  successful  mode  employed  for  the  capture  of 
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the  Wild  Goose  is  that  generally  in  vogue  along  the  South  Shore 
and  at  Currituck,  two  of  the  best  shooting  grounds  on  our  Atlan- 
tic seaboard,  viz. :  over  live  decoys  from  sink  boxes.  Sink  boxes 
are  oblong  water-tight  boxes  about  sue  feet  in  length  by  two  and 
one-half  wide,  and  eighteen  inches  deep.  These  boxes  sunk  in  the 
sand  until  the  tops  are  just  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
constitute  the  sportsman's  blind*  A  spot  is  chosen  on  the  sand- 
bars of  the  bay  where  the  geese  are  wont  to  resort  for  purposes  ot 
resting  or  feeding.  Here  the  boxes  are  sunk  and  the  live  decoys 
are  fastened  to  stakes  in  shoal  water.  The  hunter  lies  upon  his 
back  in  the  box,  and  watches  for  the  approach  of  the  flocks  of 
geese.  It  is  customary  to  allow  the  birds  to  alight  with  the  decoys 
and  to  give  them  one  barrel  on  the  water,  and  the  other  as  they 
rise.  In  some  parts  of  tlie  country  live  decoys  are  said  to  be 
used  with  success,  on  land,  caUing  down  their  wild  brethren 
from  on  high  as  they  pass  to  and  from  their  feeding  grounds.  In 
such  cases  a  blind  of  com  stalks  is  placed  near  the  decoys  and 
from  this  place  of  concealment  the  sportsman  levels  his  death- 
dealing  tube* 
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OF  all  the  birds  which  during  spring  and  fall  traverse  our 
country,  probably  none  equal  the  ducks  in  point  of  size, 
numbers  and  economic  value.  This  group  is  confined  neither  to 
the  sea  coast,  nor  to  the  interior,  but  is  spread  out  over  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  continent,  in  summer  extending  its  migrations  to 
the  furthest  north,  and  in  winter  only  proceeding  so  far  south  as  it 
is  forced  to  by  the  freezing  of  the  waters  of  its  northern  home. 
The  great  numbers  of  ducks  with  which  sportsmen  are  familiar, 
may  be  conveniently  classed  under  two  distinct  divisions  or  heads, 
the  classification  being  di'awn,  in  the  main,  from  their  habits,  but 
at  the  same  time  agreeing  with  their  ornithological  arrangement. 
The  first  class  may  be  termed  Fresh-water,  River  or  Shoal-water 
ducks,  and  includes  those  species  which  are  generally  found  on 
rivers,  lakes  and  ponds,  and  whose  food  consists  mostly  of  vegeta- 
ble matter.  Here  may  be  placed  Anas,  Chaulelasmus,  Dafila, 
Querqueduia,  Spatula,  Mareca  and  Aix,  Among  these  are  in- 
cluded two  Old  World  birds  which  are  merely  accidental  and  very 
rare  on  this  side  of  water.  Some  of  the  distinctive  traits  of  the 
Anatina  are  as  follows.  None  of  the  family  are  extensively  mari- 
ime  as  are  the  Fuligulina ;  they  are,  howevei,  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  fresh  water,  being  often  found  associated  with  the  sea 
ducks  in  large  numbers.  They  feed  along  the  shores  of  rivers  and 
creeks,  on  herbage,  seeds  and  succulent  grasses,  and  do  not  dive 
for  their  food.  The  females  are  also  almost  always  found  different 
in  color  from  the  males.  Of  the  River  ducks  the  first  on  our  list 
comes  the  familiar  Wild  Drake  so  well-known  throughout  the  land. 

Anat  ioKhat^'—'liiau    Mallard.    Green  Head. 

A  bird  found  throughout  the  world  and  everywhere  domesti- 
cated.   It  is  particularly  abundant  in  the  United  States  in  its  wild 
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condition.  In  color  the  Mallard  resembles  almost  precisely  the 
barnyard  drake,  but  the  colors  are  purer,  more  marked,  and  the 
orange  of  the  feet  more  brilliant.  Length  about  twenty-four 
inches,  weight  two  and  one-half  to  three  pounds.  The  female  is 
in  color  dull  yellowish-brown  streaked  and  spotted  with  dusky, 
like  the  female  of  the  domestic  duck.  Mallards  breed  in  limited 
nunibers  in  the  various  swamps  and  sloughs  of  our  Western  coun- 
try, but  by  far  the  greater  portion  continue  their  flights  to  the  far 
North.  They  appear  again  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  their 
numbers  multiplied  enormously  by  the  new  broods,  but  the  best 
of  the  shooting  does  not  commence  until  the  middle  of  September, 
and  continues  until  the  freezing  of  the  waters  drives  the  ducks  still 
further  south  to  genial  climes.  Their  habits  vary  in  the  different 
localities  they  frequent,  and  a  variety  of  methods  are  employed  in 
Mallard-shooting.  Common  places  of  resort  are  the  extensive  wild 
rice  marshes  which  abound  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  The  seed 
of  this  plant  is  the  favorite  food  of  the  Mallard,  and  they,  with 
thousands  of  our  other  fresh  water  fowl,  repair  to  these  localities. 
As  colder  weather  approaches  and  ponds  begin  to  skim  over  with 
ice,  the  Mallards  betake  themselves  to  the  rivers  where  they  con- 
gregate in  vast  flocks.  At  this  time  they  frequently  make  journeys 
morning  and  evening  to  neighboring  com-fields  and  the  like,  for 
food.  They  feed  principally  by  day ;  in  fleld  shooting  the  usual 
call  note  should  never  be  imitated  as  it  will  merely  serve  to  frighten 
the  birds ;  if  the  hunter  is  skillful,  and  can  at  these  times  imitate 
their  low  chattering  notes  he  may  call  some  ducks  to  his  stand. 
Large  bags  are  sometimes  made  at  ice  holes  where  the  ducks  come 
to  roost  and  drink,  also  at  the  mouths  of  spring-creeks,  the  bottoms 
being  covered  with  gravel,  which  the  ducks  seek  to  aid  digestion. 
In  the  spring  time  when  the  heavy  timbered  **  bottom  lands  "  are 
inundated  by  the  rising  of  the  rivers.  Mallard  may  be  found  sitting 
in  large  bodies  both  night  and  day  in  the  depths  of  the  woods,  par- 
ticularly among  the  maple  and  willow  timber,  where  they  feed  on 
the  insects,  buds  and  vegetable  matter  floating  on  the  surface  of 
the  water.  On  being  routed,  instead  of  settling  in  some  other 
place  of  greater  security,  they  will  shortly  return  singly  or  in  small 
parties,  afibrding  most  excellent  sport.  If  the  sportsman  can  but 
find  some  cover — ^an  old  log,  stump,  or  clump  of  bushes  in  the 
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proper  location,  it  should  be  utilized  for  concealment.    Mr.  Long 
in  his  excellent  and  useful  book  on  wild  fowl  shooting  gives  an 
exhaustive  account  of  how  to  shoot  the  Mallard  at  all  seasons  and 
at  all  hours  of  the  day ;  we  cannot  do  better  here  than  give  a  few 
of  his  ideas.    He  divides  the  shooting  into  morning  shooting  among 
the  wild-rice  fields,  and  feeding  grounds,  which  is  carried  on  in  a 
boat  with  or  without  a  retriever,  two  persons  generally  occupying 
each  craft,  one  to  paddle  and  the  bow  man  to  attend  to  the  shoot- 
ing.   Secondly,  into  midday  shooting  at  the  sloughs  and  ponds  to 
which  the  ducks  resort  after  being  driven  from  the  feeding  grounds. 
In  this  shooting  a  retriever  is  invaluable,  and  facility  in  imitating 
the  call  of  the  ducks  is  also  essential ;  perhaps  two  hunters  station 
themselves  on  opposite  sides  of  the  slough  or  pond  in  the  midst  of 
the  woods,  and  as  the  ducks,  scared  from  their  feeding  grounds, 
drop  into  these  places  for  rest  and  refuge,  they  instantly  obey  the 
call.  The  hunter  should  leave  all  dead  ducks  to  act  as  decoys  and  he 
will  do  well  to  fix  them  as  naturally  in  the  water  as  possible.    This 
is  accomplished  by  running  a  stick  sharpened  at  both  ends  into  the 
bottom  of  the  pond,  if  shallow  enough  to  allow  it,  and  inserting  the 
other  point  into  the  throat  of  the  duck,  or  soft  part  at  the  base  of 
the  lower  mandible ;  this  will  keep  the  head  in  a  natural  position, 
and  if  possible  another  stick  with  perhaps  a  fork  in  the  upper  side 
may  also  be  placed  in  like  manner  beneath  the  tail ;  these  make  de- 
coys much  superior  to  artificial  ones.   Thirdly  comes  evening  shoot- 
ing which  Is  practiced  in  two  ways,  by  following  the  same  plan  as 
in  morning  shooting  in  the  rice  fields,  or  by  standing  near  some  of 
the  passes  where  the  ducks  are  known  to  fly  toward  their  roosting 
and  feeding  grounds.    Besides  these  methods,  one  quite  common  is 
the  shooting  during  the  late  fall,  perhaps  during  the  prevalence  of 
a  snowstorm,  in  the  corn-fields ;  blinds  should  be  built  of  corn- 
stalks fixed  naturally  together,  the  hunter  should  dress  in  white  or 
some  very  light-colored  garments  and  here  also  the  dead  birds 
should  be  used  as  stools.    As  has  been  mentioned  too,  the  shoot- 
ing of  Mallard  and  the  various  ducks  with  which  they  are  found 
associated,  may  be  successfully  practiced  on  the  approach  of  winter 
at  the  ice  holes,  which  the  birds  keep  open,  and  scores  may  some- 
times be  thus  secured.    The  spring  timber  shooting  is  also  very 
attractive  sport. 
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A  squawker  or  duck  call  is  thus  described,  and  to  be  4ised  when 
one  is  not  proficient  with  the  means  nature  has  provided.  "  Take 
a  tube  of  wood  or  metal,  bamboo  cane  is  usually  the  best,  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  inside,  and  four  to  eight 
inches  in  length.  A  plug  about  three  inches  long  is  fitted  to  one 
end,  and  after  being  split  in  two,  one  half  is  grooved  to  within 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  its  smaller  end,  the  groove  being  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  and  of  the  same  depth.  The  tongue  is 
simply  a  thin  piece  of  steel,  copper  or  brass,  which  should  be  ham- 
mered to  increase  its  elasticity ;  it  should  be  about  two  and  a  half 
inches  long,  and  from  three-eighths  to  a  half  an  inch  wide,  at  one 
end,  which  should  also  be  thinner  than  the  other,  the  corners 
should  be  rounded.  The  tongue  is  then  placed  over  the  grooved 
half,  the  round  end  nearly  to  the  extreme  smaller  end  of  the  plug, 
and  the  tongue  completely  covering  the  groove.  The  other  half 
of  the  plug  should  be  shortened  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  its 
smaller  end»  and  then  being  placed  on  the  grooved  half,  thus  hold- 
ing the  tongue  fast,  both  should  be  pushed  firmly  into  the  tube. 
By  blowing  in  the  other  end  of  the  tube  the  call  is  produced,  the 
tone,  degree  of  firmness,  etc.,  of  which,  is  regulated  by  the  shortened 
half  of  the  plug,  moving  it  in  or  out  as  a  finer  and  sharper  or 
lower  and  coarser  note  is  required."  Of  course  experience  and 
practice  are  required  to  become  skilful  in  the  use  of  this  instrument. 

Anat  obKura.—QvDL^&SL..    Black  Duck.    Dusky  Duck.    Black  Mallard. 

The  Black  Duck  is  about  the  size  of  the  Mallard,  and  resembles 
the  female  of  that  species  excepting  that  the  general  tone  of  the 
coloration  is  much  darker,  being  brownish  black  in  some  places, 
and  lighter  below.  Bill  yellowish  green,  feet  orange  red,  the  webs 
dusky,  length  twenty-four  and  a  half  inches,  weight  about  three 
pounds.  The  female  resembles  the  male,  but  the  colors  are  less 
clear,  and  the  bird  is  smaller. 

The  Dusky  Duck  seems  to  take  the  place  in  the  East  occupied 
by  the  Mallard  in  the  Western  States  and  Territories,  although  a 
few  are  always  found  associated  with  the  Mallards,  just  as  a  few 
Mallards  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  east,  in  resorts  common  to 
the  Black  Duck.  The  latter  is,  however,  rare  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, but  has  been  noticed  at  one  point  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
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tains»  having  been  observed  by  Dr.  Yarrow,  at  Rush  Lake,  Utah. 
See  Zool.  of  Wheeler's  Survey,  vol.  5,  p.  473.  They  are  peculiar 
with  respect  to  their  partial  migrations,  for  they  have  been  found 
breeding  in  Texas  and  Labrador  at  the  same  time,  and  they  are 
exceedingly  plentiful  in  New  England  in  winter,  where  they  like- 
wise breed. 

The  Black  Duck  is  a  very  wary  creature,  exceedingly  difficult 
of  approach,  and  stratagem  is  the  only  recourse,  if  we  hope  to  be 
successful.  They  are  rarely  found  in  great  numbers,  except  when 
congregated  on  salt  water,  five  to  ten  being  an  average  flock  started 
from  pond  and  feeding  ground. 

During  very  severe  winters,  when  every  sheet  of  water  is  bound 
in  with  a  thick  covering  of  ice«  the  Black  Duck  are  driven  to  warm 
spring  holes  where  the  water  never  freezes,  and  hunters  often  make 
large  bags  by  concealing  themselves  near  such  places.  The 
approach  of  evening  drives  the  ducks  from  the  bay  or  sound,  where 
they  have  been  sitting  during  the  day,  and  they  seek  these  open  inland 
spots  for  food  and  shelter.  Brush  houses  are  also  constructed  of 
sedge,  cedar  boughs,  etc.,  at  the  mouths  of  fresh  water  rivers  and 
creeks,  in  places  where  the  marsh  land' is  low  and  mtersected  by 
branches  of  the  main  stream.  Here  the  ducks  come  to  feed  at  night, 
and  a  wholesale  fusillade  is  opened  upon  them  by  those  concealed. 
The  brush  house  is  left  standing,  and  the  ducks  soon  avoid  entirely 
this  locality,  and  feed  elsewhere.  This  brush  house  building  on 
feeding  grounds  cannot  be  too  severely  condemned. 

Still  another  method  is  pass  shooting ;  that  is,  standing,  on  blowy 
blustering  days  of  the  late  fall,  when  the  v^nd  is  the  southwest, 
in  belts  of  woods,  over  which  the  birds  fly  wden  travelling  in  their 
afternoon  flights  to  the  roosting  and  feeding  grounds ;  the  ducks 
often  fly  low  and  give  good  chances.  Black  duck  feed  at  night, 
and  are  off  at  daybreak.  They  afford  delicious  eating  in  the  fall,  and 
are  a  great  market  bird.  They  are  almost  universally  known  in 
the  west  by  the  name  of  Black  Mallard.  The  use  of  decoys  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  Dusky  Duck  is  generally  futile.  Concealment  is  the 
primary  object  The  hints  and  suggestions  in  our  accouYit  of  the 
Mallard,  will  many  of  them  apply  equally  well  to  this  bird.  This 
is  also  true  of  all  our  shoal  water  ducks,  for  their  habits  are  very 
similar. 
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DmjUm  semis.'^ljBiL    Pin-tefl.    SprigHafl.    Shaf|»^teiL    Water  PhMnnt. 

Color ;  head  and  upper  neck  dark  brown  with  green  and  purple 
g^loss,  sides  of  neck  with  along  white  stripe  ;  lower  neck  and  under- 
parts  white,  dorsal  line  of  neck  black,  passing  into  the  grey  of  the 
back,  which,  like  the  sides,  is  vermiculated  with  black.  Tail,  when 
fully  developed  with  the  central  feathers  much  projecting  and  nearly 
equaling  the  wing  in  length,  bill  black,  feet  greyish-blue. 

The  Pin-tail  Duck  is  everywhere  abundant  in  the  United  States, 
excepting  in  the  eastern  districts  where  their  favorite  food  is  inac- 
cessible to  them.  It  is  a  fresh  water  species,  although  occasionally 
secured  in  the  creeks  and  bayous  of  the  coast.  They  move  in  very 
large  flocks,  and  seem  much  the  most  abundant  in  the  spring  season, 
associating  with  the  Mallard,  and  often  seeming  to  travel  and  feed 
with  the  same  flock  for  days.  They  are  exceedingly  fond  of  beech- 
mast  ;  but  in  spring  generally  resort  to  partially  submerged  corn- 
fields where  food  of  various  kinds  is  plenty. 

The  flight  of  the  Sprig-tail  is  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  the 
Mallard,  and  resembles  in  its  quick  darting  and  wheeling  motions, 
that  of  the  ubiquitous  Old  Squaw  or  Long-tailed  duck  of  the 
eastern  coasts,  Harelda  glacialts.  They  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
graceful  of  the  whole  duck  tribe.  They  are  secured  in  the  same 
situations  and  by  the  same  means  as  those  employed  in  Mallard 
shooting.  They  have  a  call-note,  a  low  plaintive  whistle  of  one 
tone,  two  or  three  times  repeated,  which  they  will  answer  readily 
upon  its  being  well  imitated  ;  Mallard  decoys  may  be  used,  and  the 
Mallard  call  described  heretofore.  Sprig-tails  are  very  plenty  in 
California. 

CkauUiasmm  sirt/fnis.^-GtB,y»    GadwaU.    Gray  Dock. 

The  color  of  the  Gadwall  is  black  and  white,  or  whitish,  the 
plumage  being  barred  or  half-ringed  with  these  two  colors,  middle 
wing  coverts  chestnut,  greater  coverts  black,  speculum  white,  feet 
orange-yellow,  bill  bluish  black,  weight  about  two  pounds. 

This  large  duck  is  common  in  the  United  States,  although  very 
unequally  distributed.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  more  common  resident 
of  Tennessee  and  Missouri,  than  any  other  portions  of  the  coun- 
try. Gadwalis  are  classed  as  a  table  bird,  with  the  Mallard  and 
Redhead,  and  indeed  in  habit  they  much  resemble  the  former, 
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although  perhaps  bearing  a  still  nearer  affinity  to  the  Widgeon. 
They  stool  well  to  Mallard  decoys,  and  their  note  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  latter.  They  rarely  dive  except  when  wounded,  and 
they  then  cUng  to  the  roots  at  the  bottom  for  a  long  time.  The 
methods  of  shooting  the  Gadwall  are  identical  with  those 
employed  in  hunting  Mallard  or  Sprig-tails. 

i/«rMa>#«M/<S^.— Selby.    Earopean  Widgeon. 

Head  and  neck  reddish-brown,  top  of  head  creamy  or  brown- 
ish-white, its  sides  with  mere  traces  of  green,  otherwise  similar 
to  the  next  species.  This  species  is  an  accidental  visitor  to  our 
coasts.  Gunners  should  always  be  on  the  lookout  for  such  birds, 
and  when  specimens  are  secured,  should  have  them  preserved. 

Martem.  amtrieaMa.^Stepli.    American  Widgeon.    Btld-pate. 

Head  and  neck  greyish,  dusky  speckled,  top  of  head  white,  its 
sides  with  a  broad  green  patch,  upper  parts  brownish-black  and 
light  brownish-red,  breast  brownish-red,  under  parts  white  ;  weight 
about  one  pound  fourteen  ounces. 

The  Widgeon  is  abundant  throughout  North  America,  although 
much  more  common  in  the  Western  States  than  along  our  sea- 
board. They  are  unusual  in  New  England,  although  occasionally 
shot  along  Long  Island  coasts.  They  are  plenty  in  Chesapeake 
Bay,  where  they  associate  with  the  canvas-back,  and  are  said  to 
have  a  trick  of  stealing  from  the  latter  the  wild  celery  upon  which 
both  feed.  They  rarely  dive  themselves,  but  wait  for  the  canvas- 
back  to  reappear  with  the  succulent  roots,  when  the  Widgeon 
makes  at  him  and  snatches  away  the  morsel. 

The  call  of  this  bird  is  a  plaintive  whistle  of  two  tones  and 
three  notes  of  nearly  equal  duration.  They  stool  well  to  any 
shoal-water  duck  decoys,  and  answer  their  call.  The  Widgeon  is 
rather  more  shy  than  the  ducks  with  which  they  associate,  their 
flesh  is  excellent,  and  the  modes  of  shooting  the  same  as  those  al- 
ready detailed. 

Qutrqiudula  crgcca, — Steph.    English  Teal. 

No  white  crescent  in  front  of  wing,  long  scapulars,  black  ex- 
ternally, internally  creamy,  otherwise  like  carolinensis,  A  Euro- 
pean species  casual  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
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Qmtrfutimla  uiroltnnuit.—Stt^YL,    Green-winiced  Teal. 

The  Green-winged  Teal  is  colored  as  follows :  Head  and 
upper  neck,  chestnut,  with  a  broad  glossy  green  band  on  each 
side,  wh]tish4x>rdered,  uniting  and  blackening  on  the  nape,  under 
parts  whitish,  the  fore  breast  with  circular  black  spots,  upper 
parts  and  flanks  closely  waved  with  white  and  blackish,  speculum 
rich  green,  hence  the  name,  bordered  in  front  with  the  bufiy  tips 
of  the  greater  coverts,  behind,  with  the  white  tips  of  the  seconda- 
ries ;  weight  about  ten  ounces. 

The  Green-winged  Teal  is  a  more  hardy  bird  than  his  near  rela- 
tive the  Blue-wing,  the  former  remaining  much  later  in  the  season 
and  making  his  appearance  again  earlier  in  the  spring.  The  Green- 
wings  are  perhaps  not  quite  so  highly  prized  for  the  table  as  the 
others,  but  there  is  little  choice,  as  their  food  and  habits  are  the 
same. 

In  the  spring  they  resort  to  overflowed  grassy  prairies  and  feed 
on  the  seeds  of  grasses,  and  so  forth,  which  float  on  the  sur£u:e 
of  the  water.  Their  call  can  be  imitated  but  perhaps  not  described. 
They  will  come  to  stools,  and  obey  an  imitation  of  the  call.  A  breech 
loading  gun  in  Teal  shooting  is  invaluable,  as  in  firing  into  a  dense 
flock,  many  are  crippled  and  unless  shot  again  will  escape.  Teal 
shooting  is,  however,  not  followed  to  any  extent  in  the  West,  as 
when  Teal  are  plenty,  the  larger  and  more  formidable  Mallard, 
Gadwall  and  Sprigtail  claim  the  sportsman's  attention,  and  the  little 
Teal  go  unmolested.  This  bird  is  more  a  maritime  species  than 
the  Blue-wing,  the  former  being  found  in  the  creeks  of  the  coast, 
the  latter  rarely  or  never. 

Querquedulm  ditears.-'Sttph.    Bine-winged  Teal. 

Head  and  neck  blackish-plumbeous,  darkest  on  the  crown,  a 
white  crescent  in  front  of  the  eye,  back  bro>Miish-black  glossed 
with  green,  wing  coverts  of  sky  blue  with  metallic  lustre,  lower 
parts  pale  reddish  orange,  shaded  on  the  breast  with  purplish 
red  and  thickly  spotted  with  black.  Length  about  sixteen  inches ; 
weight  twelve  ounces. 

This  Teal  so  much  resembles  the  last  in  size,  habits,  and 
other  particulars  as  hardly  to  warrant  a  long  description.    They 
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are  found  chiefly  in  reedy  ponds  where  they  are  quite  unsuspicious. 
They  seem  everywhere  abundant  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  are  replaced  west  of  that  great  barrier  by  the  Cinnamon  or 
Red-breasted  Teal.  g.  cyanoptera. 

The  flesh  of  the  Blue-wing  is  one  of  the  greatest  delicacies 
accorded  to  the  sportsman  or  epicure.  They  are  among  the  first 
of  the  ducks  to  make  their  appearance  in  their  mig^tions  from 
the  north,  and  at  this  season*  early  fall,  congregate  in  much  larger 
flocks  than  in  the  spring.  Their  principal  food  consists  of  wild 
oats,  grass,  mosses,  and  insects  found  in  and  along  the  ponds  and 
creeks.  They  may  frequently  be  found  at  raid-day  sitting  beneath 
the  leaves  of  large  aquatic  plants,  apparently  to  avoid  the  fierce 
noonday  sun.  They  rarely  feed  in  sandy  bottomed  ponds>  prefer- 
ring a  muddy  and  weedy  bottomed  slough. 

In  flight  they  are  swift  and  graceful,  skimming  low  over  the 
water,  and,  as  they  ffy  in  closely  packed  masses,  a  number  may  be 
dropped  at  a  single  shot,  but  the  cripples  are  very  skilful  in  con- 
cealing themselves  and  may  escape  by  sinking  their  bodies  low  in 
the  water  and  paddling  rapidly  away  among  the  dense  weeds  and 
brakes.  Number  six  or  eight  shot  is  a  convenient  size  for  Teal 
shooting.  They  stool  readily,  and  their  note,  which  is  a  feeble  imi* 
tation  of  the  Mallard's,  will  immediately  call  them  down. 

Qu*rfU€dula  cynopt»r«^,—C%x^,    Ciaaamoo  TmL    Red<4>reaated  Teal. 

Head,  neck  and  underparts  rich  purplish  chestnut,  darkening 
on  crown  and  black  on  belly,  rather  larger  than,  but  otherwise 
similar  to  discars. 

This  bird  as  already  noted,  seems  to  All  the  same  office  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  that  the  green  and  blue-winged  varieties 
occupy  on  the  eastern  half  of  the  continent.  The  habits  of  the 
Cinnamon  Teal  and  the  methods  to  be  employed  in  its  pursuit  are 
identical  with  those  already  mentioned.  For  an  interesting  account 
of  this  species,  see  Coues'  "  Birds  of  the  North-west,"  p.  568. 

Spatula  c/^/^tf/a.— Boie.    Shoveller.    Spoon-bill. 

General  coloring  as  follows :  head  and  neck  green,  forebreast 
white,  belly  purplish-chestnut,  wing  coverts  blue,  speculum  green, 
bordered  with  white  and  black,  some  scapulars  blue,  others  green 
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^Hiute  stiq»ed,  bill  twice  as  wide  at  the  end  as  at  the  base,  feet  red. 
The  female  in  general  aspect  resembles  the  female  Mallard  but 
may  be  known  by  its  size  and  by  the  shape  of  the  bill.  The 
Spoonbills  are  rather  rare  in  New  England,  although  we  have 
taken  them  in  Connecticut.  They  are.  however,  abundant  in  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States,  and  are  also  found  in  large  numbers 
on  the  prairies  of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  associated  with  the  Mallard, 
and  generally  throughout  the  west. 

They  fly  thickly  together,  and  are  easily  killed  when  hit.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  shoal-water  ducks,  they  are  averse  to  diving  and  seek 
safety  when  wounded  in  concealment  above  the  water.  They  are 
never  difficult  to  approach,  and  stool  well. 

A  ix  j/Mw«.— Boie.    Wood  J>iick.    Summer  Dock. 

Crested,  head  iridescent  green  and  purple,  with  parallel  curved 
white  superciliary  and  postocular  stripes,  and  a  broad  forked  white 
throat  patch,  upper  parts  dark  reddish-brown  with  bronze  and 
purplish  reflections,  breast  and  abdomen  greyish  white,  sides  of 
neck  and  its  lower  part  reddish  purple,  each  feather  with  a  white 
tip,  feet  dull  orange,  bill  bright  red  at  base,  yellowish  on  the  sides, 
and  black  above. 

This  beautiful  and  familiar  bird  is  seen  in  all  the  fresh  waters 
of  North  America,  but  is  rarely  met  with  on  the  coast,  although 
occasionally  taken.  They  are  much  more  plenty  in  some  sections 
than  others.  They  are  rather  exclusive  in  habits,  not  mingling 
freely  with  others  of  the  duck  tribe,  but  found  frequently  feeding  on 
the  same  ground  with  the  teal.  They  are  peculiar  in  reg^ard  to  their 
mode  of  nesting,  being  the  only  members  of  the  Anattna  that  do 
not  build  on  the  ground.  They  select  as  a  domicile  a  hollow  tree, 
perhaps  an  old  woodpecker's  hole  or  some  natural  excavation,  and 
there  hatch  out  their  young,  who  soon  after  birth,  are  carried  in  the 
bill  of  the  parent  to  the  nearest  water.  It  seems  marvelous  at 
times  to  see  the  old  birds  enter  or  emerge  from  an  aperture 
apparently  scarce  large  enough  to  admit  a  bird  of  half  their  size. 
Their  resplendent  plumage  glinting  in  the  sunlight  as  they  dart 
to  and  fro  through  the  forest  aisles,  is  indeed  a  lovely  sight.  It 
seems  a  pity  at  times  to  murder  the  innocents,  but,  looking  at  it 
from  an  aesthetic  point,  their  flesh  is  really  a  bonne  bouche. 
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They  seldom  dive  for  their  food,  which  consists  of  acorns,  pond 
mosses,  wild  oats,  insects,  wheat  and  other  grain.  The  most  suc- 
cessful method  of  hunting  the  Wood  Duck  is  by  "jumping  "  them 
along  the  creeks  and  rivers  which  they  frequent.  The  best  season 
for  this  sport  is  the  latter  part  of  August  and  September ;  they  are 
fond  of  sitting  on  old  logs  and  rat  houses  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
preening  and  sunning  themselves.  They  are  not  easily  decoyed, 
and  when  hit  generally  fall,  but  if  wounded,  run  up  the  banks  of 
pond  or  stream  and  conceal  themselves  deftly,  it  being  then  neces- 
sary to  put  a  dog  on  the  trail  in  order  to  discover  their  retreat. 
The  Wood  Ducks  are  also  prized  for  their  fine  plumes  and  feathers, 
which  form  quite  an  article  of  commerce.  No  better  trout  or 
salmon  flies  are  made  than  those  manufactured  from  these  feathers. 
The  account  of  this  species  found  in  Audubon's  "  Ornithological 
Biography,"  is  intensely  interesting,  and  gives  excellent  ideas  of 
the  habits  of  the  bird. 


SEA  DUCKS- 

THE  group  which  we  have  now  to  consider,  difiers  widely  in 
many  points  of  structure  and  habits  from  the  one  discussed 
in  the  preceding  chapter.  Sea  Ducks  may  always  be  distinguished 
from  Fresh-water  Duclcs»  by  having  the  hind  toe  lobate,  that  is, 
provided  with  a  little  flap  of  skin  on  its  lower  side,  instead  of  sim- 
ple. The  legs  of  the  former  group  are  also  placed  forther  behind 
than  in  the  latter,  and  they  are  thus  better  fitted  for  swimming, 
though  not  so  well  adapted  for  progression  on  land.  The  feather- 
ing too  of  the  Sea  Ducks,  is  much  the  most  dense,  and  they  are  all 
provided  with  a  laige  supply  of  thick  down  next  to  the  skin,  which 
in  many  species  is  of  no  small  commercial  value.  Owing  to  the 
for^^ing  points  of  diversity  in  structure,  this  group  is  considered 
by  naturalists  as  a  sub-iamily  of  the  great  family  Anaiida,  and  is 
called  the  Ftdigidina, 

In  habits  the  differences  between  the  Fresh-water  and  Sea 
Ducks  are  no  less  striking.  The  latter  dive  for  their  food,  which 
the  former  never  do ;  they  are  chiefly  maritime  in  their  distribution, 
although  all,  or  nearly  all,  retire  to  fresh  water  lakes  to  rear  their 
young.  Their  food  is  chiefly  animal,  though  two  or  three  genera 
are  mixed  feeders,  devouring  indiflerently  animal  or  vegetable 
matter.  As  a  rule  the  Fuliguhna  are  not  highly  prized  for  the 
table,  owing  of  course  to  the  peculiarities  of  their  diet,  but  the 
birds  of  the  genus  Fuligula  which  includes  the  Canvas-back,  the 
Red -head,  Broadbill,  and  others,  are  notable  exceptions,  being 
among  the  most  delicious  of  our  game  birds.  The  excellence  of 
the  bird's  flesh  depends  entirely  upon  what  it  feeds  upon,  and  the 
Canvas-back  confined  to  a  diet  of  shell  fish  alone,  would  be  no 
better  than  a  Coot.  It  was  our  intention  at  first  to  have  separated 
the  Fuligulina  into  two  classes,  mixed  feeders  and  animal  feeders, 
but  the  two  grade  into  one  another  so  gradually  that  it  is  difficult 
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to  draw  the  line  between  them,  and  on  the  whole  it  seems  best  to 
treat  the  whole  group  together. 

FuliguU  marilm,—Sieph,    Greater  Scaup  Duck.    Big  Black-head.    BroadpbOl. 

Blue-bill.    Raft  Duck.    Flocking  Fowl. 

In  the  male,  the  heact  neck  and  body  anteriorly  are  black,  the 
former  with  a  greenish  gloss;  lower  back,  rump  and  tail  blackish ; 
under  parts  white  with  fine  wavings  of  grey  or  black  on  beUy  and 
sides.  Wings  black,  a  patch  on  the  secondaries  (the  specQtim) 
white ;  back  white  finely  waved  with  black.  Bill  bluish.  Lei^h 
about  twenty  inches.  The  female  is  somewhat  smaller,  has  the 
face  white,  is  dull  brown  where  the  male  is  black,  ami  has  the 
wavings  on  the  back  indistinct  or  lacking. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  our  Sea  Ducks,  and  during 
its  migrations  enormous  numbers  are  killed  in  the  West.  Driven 
to  the  seaboard  by  the  freezing  of  inland  waters,  it  is  shot  all 
through  the  winter  and  spring  by  gunners  along  the  coast.  It  is 
found  in  California  in  great  numbers  in  winter,  and  there  associates 
with  the  Mallards  and  Canvas^backs.  The  Broad-bill,  as  it  is  usu- 
ally called  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  comes  up  well  to  decojrsy  and  it  is 
by  the  use  of  these  that  they  are  killed  in  the  greatest  numbers. 
Sometimes  they  fly  across  points  and  bars  during  their  passage 
from  the  roosting  to  the  feeding  grounds  and  back  again,  and  if 
the  gunner  should  find  himself  at  one  of  these  points  just  before 
daylight  or  sunset,  he  will  be  likely  to  have  good  shooting  for  an 
hour  or  two. 

Although  by  for  the  greater  number  of  the  Scaups  proceed  to 
the  North  to  breed,  still  there  are  a  few  which  make  their  summer 
home  in  the  upper  Missouri  region.  They  are  not  nearly  as  nu- 
merous here,  however,  during  the  summer,  as  is  the  next  species. 


FnligmU  mffimU.'-lLfXa^    Lewer  Scaup  Diiok.    Little  Broad-bUl,  etc. 

Precisely  similar  in  color  to  the  preceding  species,  but  smaller, 
being  only  about  sixteen  inches  long.  In  habits  also  it  resembles 
the  larger  Broad-bill  with  which  it  is  constantly  associated. 

This  species  has  been  regarded  as  of  doubtful  validity,  but  ia 
now  generally  accepted  as  a  good  one.  It  seems  to  be  a  smaller, 
more  southern  form,  and  in  its  migrations  proceeds  farther  south 
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than  does  mariia.    It  breeds  in  great  numbers  on  the  slougfas  and 
alkafine  pools  of  northern  Dakota  and  Montana. 

PmiigmU€0UariM.-''^w\,   Rliw-tMdced  Puck.   Tufted  Duck. 

With  a  genera]  resemblance  to  the  two  preceding ;  an  orange- 
brown  ring  round  the  neck ;  back  blackish  slightly  waved  with 
whitish.  The  female  resembles  that  of  marila  but  lacks  the  white 
face  of  that  bird*  having  the  chin,  a  ring  round  the  eye  and  the 
lores  whitish.  In  height  it  is  about  eighteen  inches.  This  species 
is  not  very  common  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  though  a  few  are 
kiiled  now  and  then  mingled  with  the  great  flocks  of  Broad-bills 
that  throng  our  bays.  On  the  waters  of  the  Western  States,  how- 
ever, they  are  said  to  be  more  abundant  and  are  shot  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  preceding  species.  They  breed  in  small  numbers 
in  the  marshes  of  northeastern  Illinois,  but  the  great  body  proceed 
north  to  the  fur  countries  to  rear  their  young. 

Fmliguim.  ftrina  Tar.  «iiMnV4MM.—CoiMS.    Red-head.    Pochard. 

Feathers  of  the  head  rather  long,  giving  it  a  pufify  appearance. 
Bill  duH  blue  with  a  black  belt  across  the  end,  broad,  depressed, 
shorter  than  the  head  the  nostrils  within  its  basal  half.  Male  with 
head  and  neck  chestnut  red  with  bronzy  refiections ;  foreparts  of 
body,  rump,  wings  and  tail  black,  under  parts  white,  speculum  blu- 
ish, back,  scapulars  and  sides  whitish  waved  with  black,  the  dark 
waved  lines  unbroken.  Iris  yellow.  Length  twenty  inches.  Fe- 
male everywhere  duller  in  color  than  the  male.  Always  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  other  ducks  by  the  shape  of  the  bill. 

The  Red-head  is  not  common  along  the  coast  of  New  England, 
but  is  found  during  the  winter  months  in  considerable  numbers 
along  the  South  Shore  of  Long  Island.  From  this  point  south  it  is 
extremely  abundant,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  at  Cunrituck,  where  immense  numbers  are  killed  each  sea- 
son. Its  flesh  is  excellent,  and  where.it  is  enabled  to  feed  on  the 
well-known  Vallc^sneria  it  is  fully  equal  in  point  of  flavor  to  that 
of  the  Canvas-back.  In  the  Western  States  the  Red-head  is  an 
enormously  abundant  migrant,  both  in  spring  and  fall.  It  gene- 
rally reaches  northern  Illinois  in  its  spring  passage  about  the  last 
of  March;  remaining  until  the  kttter  part  of  April,  when  it  takes 
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its  dei>arture  for  its  breeding  grounds  in  the  far  North.  It  arrives 
on  its  return  journey  late  in  October,  and  remains  on  the  rivers, 
lakes  and  sloughs  until  the  cold  weather,  by  freezing  up  its  feeding 
grounds,  forces  it  to  go  further  south.  It  is  altogether  probable 
that  a  few  of  these  birds  breed  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  though  the  great  body  pass 
on  to  more  boreal  latitudes. 

The  diet  of  the  Red-head  is  by  preference  vegetable,  though  in 
default  of  a  sufficiency  of  food  of  this  nature,  they  will,  like  other 
ducks,  eat  frogs,  tadpoles,  and  various  mollusks.  In  the  West 
they  feed  largely  on  com  and  wheat  which  they  glean  from  the 
fields,  and  on  wild  oats,  the  seeds  of  the  water  lily,  and  the  roots 
and  leaves  of  other  aquatic  plants.  While  feeding  they  mingle 
freely  with  other  ducks,  but  in  flight  they  keep  by  themselves. 
They  are  good  swimmers  and  divers,  though  by  no  means  as  ex- 
pert as  the  more  truly  maritime  ducks.  The  Red-heads  come  up 
well  to  decoys,  and  in  the  West  they  are  most  successfully  pursued 
by  shooting  from  a  blind  near  their  feeding  grounds.  The  decoys 
are  anchored  on  the  spot  where  the  ducks  feed,  and  the  gunner 
from  his  place  of  concealment  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  load  and 
fire.  On  our  Atlantic  coast  this  species  is  shot  in  the  sanrte  man- 
ner as  the  Canvas-back  and  Broad-bill,  /.  ^.,  from  a  battery,  from 
points,  or  by  toling.  These  methods  will  be  referred  to  more  in 
detail  farther  on.  This  species  is  quite  abundant  on  the  Pacific 
coast  where  it  is  found,  during  winter  at  least,  associated  with  the 
flocks  of  Mallards,  Broad-bills,  Canvas-backs  and  other  ducks  so 
abundant  there  at  that  season. 

Fuligula  9a/Iisntria,—Steph,    Cwayna^Mdt  Duck. 

The  Canvas*back  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  sought  after 
and  widely  known  of  all  our  ducks,  and  in  localities  where  it  can 
obtain  the  food  to  which  it  owes  the  peculiarly  delicate  flavor  for 
which  it  is  so  famous,  its  reputation  for  excellence  is  well  deserved. 
When,  however,  it  is  obliged  to  content  itself  with  a  diet  chiefly 
of  animal  food,  it  becomes  merely  a  very  ordinary  table  bird. 

The  Canvas-back  is  colored  somewhat  like  the  Red-head,  but 
there  is  no  reason  for  the  confusion  which  exists  in  the  minds  of 
so  many  people  between  the  two  species.    A  careful  comparison 
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of  the  descriptions  of  the  two  birds,  will  indicate  well  marked 
differences  in  shape  and  color,  by  which  they  may  always  be  dis- 
tinguished. The  male  of  the  present  species  has  the  head  and 
neck  of  a  deep  chestnut  color  more  or  less  obscured  with  dusky ; 
colors  of  other  parts  like  the  preceding  species  but,  on  the  back 
ike  white  pndominates^  and  the  black  lines  are  faint  and  much 
broken  up.  The  iris  is  red.  Bill  longer  than  head,  narrow, 
high  at  betse,  nostrils  median.  Length  about  twenty  inches.  To 
any  one  who  compares  specimens  of  the  two  birds,  the  differences 
will  be  very  apparent,  and  we  venture  to  say  that  no  one  ^o  has 
done  this  will  ever  again  mistake  one  species  for  the  other. 

The  Canvas^back  is  distributed  more  or  less  abundantly 
throughout  the  whole  of  Northern  America.  In  the  interior  it  is 
found  in  winter  as  far  south  as  New  Orleans,  but  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  probably  does  not  proceed  much  south  of  Geoi^.  On  the 
Pacific  Slope  it  is  abundant,  extending  its  migrations  in  winter, 
neariy  or  quite  as  far  as  the  southern  boundary  of  the  United 
States.  In  Southern  California  they  are  especially  abundant  on 
small  lakes  and  pools,  seeming  to  confine  themselves  entirely  to 
fresh  water,  and  only  when  disturbed  and  driven  from  such  places, 
visiting  the  esteros,  where  the  water  is  brackish.  The  summer 
home  of  this  bird  is  in  the  far  North,  and  it  is  said  to  breed  in 
great  numbers  in  Alaska. 

Chesapeake  Bay  is  the  most  noted  ground  for  Canvas-backs  in 
the  country,  and  here  until  recently  they  were  frightfully  persecu- 
ted by  means  of  sink  boxes  and  swivel  guns. 

A  few  years  ago,  Canvas-backs  showed  a  marked  decHne  in 
numbers,  and  their  absolute  slaughter  from  these  murderous  en- 
gines, led  to  the  enactment  of  stringent  laws  for  their  protection. 
Although  they  are  but  little  used  at  present,  a  brief  description  of 
the  sink-boat  may  interest  the  reader. 

The  sink-boat  or  battery  was  a  long,  narrow  box,  about  laige 
enough  to  contain  a  man  and  two  or  three  guns.  It  was  loaded 
with  old  iron,  so  that  it  could  be  sunk  nearly  flush  with  the  water's 
edge.  From  stem,  stem  and  sides  floating  wings  projected,  which, 
rising  and  falling  with  the  waves,  prevented  the  water  from  rush- 
ing into  the  battery.  The  unwieldy  machine  was  usually  towed  to 
a  place  on  the  flats  where  the  ducks  congr^ated,  and  the  shooter. 
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after  loading  his  guns  and  placing  tiiem  in  the  box,  with  their 
mazzles  resting  on  the  edge,  lay  down  on  his  back  in  the  bottom 
of  the  concern.  Numerous  decoys  were  anchored  in  the  water 
around  the  battery,  and  some  were  even  placed  on  its  broad  flats. 
Here,  unseen  by  the  duclcs,  unless  they  were  immediately  over 
him,  and  patiently  gaxing  into  the  dim  sky,  the  gunner  eagerly  lis- 
tened for  the  rustling  of  wings  or  the  splashes  that  denoted  the 
settling  of  the  doomed  birds.  Then,  barely  elevating  his  head 
above  his  prison-cell,  he  blazed  away. 

The  swivel-gun,  a  huge  blunderbuss-looking  ai&ir,  secured  in 
the  bow  of  a  boat,  brought  down  whole  flocks  at  a  single  discharge, 
and  was  another  invention  of  the  sportsman's  enemy.  Be- 
tween this  and  the  sink-box,  ducks  in  the  Chesapeake  threatened 
to  become  as  rare  as  buffalo  will  soon  be  in  Kansas ;  but  the  good 
effects  of  their  partial  abolition  are  already  visible  in  the  increasing 
numbers  of  the  birds. 

Toling  is  also  practiced  here  to  a  considerable  extent  »id  with 
success.  A  spot  is  selected  where  the  bottom  slopes  off  some- 
what abruptly,  for  the  birds  wHl  not  approach  near  to  the  shore 
except  by  swimming,  and  when  the  water  is  too  shoal  to  permit 
them  to  come  within  forty  or  fifty  yards,  the  gunner  can  get  no 
good  chance  to  shoot  at  them. 

Those  who  are  not  sportsmen  are  sometimes  skeptical  in  re- 
gard to  toling  ducks,  and  even  some  duck  shooters  scarcely  put 
credence  in  this  device.  Undoubtedly  the  plan  of  "  toling  ducks  ** 
was  derived  from  the  Indians,  who  imitated  the  fox.  "  In  Norway 
and  Sweden,"  says  Mr.  Lloyd,  in  his  exhaustive  work  on  the  game 
birds  and  wild  fowl  of  these  countries,  *'  ducks  collect  in  large 
flocks  in  the  neighboring  lakes  and  rivers,  the  strands  of  which 
are  in  general  flat*  The  fowler,  on  observing  the  birds,  walks  as 
near  to  them  as  he  can  in  safiety  when,  falling  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  he  makes  his  further  approache$^  slowly  and  cautiously.  In 
the  mean  time  he  causes  his  well-trained  dog,  who  should  be  of  a 
reddish  color,  to  gambol  before  him,  which  he  effects  by  every  now 
and  then  throwing  the  animal  a  crumb  of  bread  that  it  catches  in 
its  mouth.  The  ducks,  attracted  by  the  antics  of  the  dog,  grad- 
ually approach  the  strand,  and  thus  the  man  is  often  enabled  to  get 
sufficiently  near  them  to  fire  with  effect"    Aocor^ting  to  all  accounts 


k  was  from  seeing  the  way  in  iKdiich  the  fox  at  times  secures  his 
prey  that  men  were  induced  to  adopt  the  plan  spoken  of,  for  that 
cunning  animal  in  the  autumn  resorts  to  a  similar  ruse  to  capture 
young  ducks.  He  then  promenades  near  to  the  water's  edge* 
sometimes  vaulting  high  in  the  air,  and  at  others  crawling  on  his 
belly,  his  brush  meanwhile  trailing  along  the  ground.  These  ma- 
noeuvres of  his  so  excite  the  curiosity  and  tickle  the  fancy  of  the 
ducklings  that  they  gradually  swim  towards  him»  occasionally  so 
near,  it  is  said,  as  actually  to  seize  hold  of  his  tail  with  their  bills ; 
but  they  usually  pay  dear  for  their  temerity,  for  the  wily  fellow 
settes  his  opportunity,  and  pounces  on  one  or  other  of  them.  "  To 
the  devices  of  the  fox,"  says  a  Swedish  gentleman,  **\  have  been 
an  eye  witness,  and  it  was  only  last  autumn  that  my  bailiff  shot 
one  of  these  animals  in  the  very  act  of  beguiling  young  ducks  ia 
the  manner  described."  On  the  Chesapeake  these  birds  are  also 
shot  in  great  numbers,  from  points  or  bars,  near  or  over  which 
they  fly. 

On  the  Potomdc,  when  it  freezes  over.  Canvas-backs  are  shot 
in  considerable  numbers  on  the  open  places  in  the  river,  spots 
where  from  one  cause  or  another,  u:e  has  not  formed.  The  de- 
coys are  set  out  in  the  open  water,  and  the  sportsman  making  a 
bed  of  blankets  with  a  pillow  of  hay,  and  covering  himself  with  a 
white  sheet,  waits  for  the  birds.  The  ducks  do  not  notice  him,  for 
be  looks  like  a  hummock  of  ice.  The  pillow  raises  the  head  so 
that  the  gunner  is  not .  obliged  to  make  any  movenient  until  he 
tises  to  shoot.  Large  bags  are  often  made  in  this  vtray  and  the 
sport  may  continue  all  day,  as  the  ducks  fly  from  one  open  place 
to  another  almost  continually. 

The  legitimate  sportsmen  upon  the  Potomac  are  much  annoyed 
by  pot  hunters  who,  with  swivel  guns  and  from  batteries,  slaughter 
great  numbers  of  ducks  when  they  first  arrive  and  render  the  sur« 
vivors  so  wild  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  get  near  enough  to 
8hoot  at  them  with  a  shoulder  gun.  Since  the  laws  in  refierence 
to  these  engines  of  destruction  have  been  so  rigidly  enforced  on 
the  Chesapeake,  many  of  the  market  hunters  from  there  have  come 
to  the  Potomac,  where  they  make  great  havoc  among  the  birds. 

Although  the  battery  or  sink  boat  has  been  already  referred  to» 
a  more  detailed  description  may  not. be  out  of  plaoe  here«    The 
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sink  boat,  or  more  properly  box,  is  about  six  feet  three  inches  long, 
one  foot  two  inches  deep,  two  feet  wide  at  the  top,  one  foot  eight 
inches  at  the  bottom.  To  this  box  is  DEistened  a  platform  about 
twelve  feet  long  and  seven  feet  wide,  and  to  this  platform  is  fas- 
tened a  frame  covered  with  muslin,  as  follows :  width  at  head,  nine 
inches ;  width  at  sides,  two  feet.  This  box  is  carried  to  the  shoot- 
ing grounds  by  placing  it  on  a  boat,  and  is  then  anchored  at  head 
and  foot,  head  towards  the  wind.  The  shooter  then  places  his 
decoys  at  both  sides  and  strings  them  towards  the  foot,  so  that  the 
decoys  will  form  a  V  shape,  anchoring  most  of  his  decoys  on  the 
left,  so  that  the  ducks  will  come  upon  that  side,  as  this  is  easiest 
shooting.  After  this  is  done,  the  shooter  g^ts  into  the  box  and 
places  weights  in  it,  so  that  it  will  be  sunk  even  to  the  water.  He 
then  lies  down  in  the  box,  with  his  face  to  the  leeward,  so  that  he 
can  see  every  dart  made,  and  thus  have  an  easy  shot  When 
ducks  are  plenty  this  is  a  most  destructive  contrivance,  as  the  ducks 
can  see  nothing  until  they  get  over  the  decoys,  and  then  it  is  too 
late,  for  at  this  moment  the  shooter  rises  up  and  pours  in  his  deadly 
fire.  After  the  bunch  of  ducks  have  been  shot  at  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, they  fly  a  long  distance  and  do  not  alight  within  sight. 

Fortunately  the  laws  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  are  so  stringent 
that  they  are  seldom  violated  except  at  a  few  places,  and  these 
places  are  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  capture  the  violators,  as 
they  are  ever  on  the  lookout.  A  severe  law  should  be  passed  by 
Congress  on  this  subject,  and  that  speedily. 

There  are  plenty  of  ducics,  and  good  shooting  can  always  be 
had  at  a  very  slight  expense  of  time  or  trouble.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  blinds.  The  blinds  are  made  as  fol* 
lows.  Select  a  place  from  a  hundred  to  three  hundred  yards  from 
shore,  at  a  point  where  the  water  is  from  three  to  ten  feet  deep, 
and  at  good  feeding  grounds,  if  possible,  then  with  a  heavy 
hammer  drive  four  posts  at  a  distance  of  from  four  to  six  feet  apart, 
forming  a  square.  At  a  distance  of  about  a  foot  above  the  highest 
tides,  connect  these  posts  with  inch  stuff,  and  upon  this  lay  a  floor- 
ing ;  about  three  feet  above  this  flooring,  fasten  strips  both  on  the 
outside  and  inside  of  these  posts,  and  between  these  openings  put 
in  cedar  or  pine,  so  as  to  conceal  completely  all  the  woodwork ; 
then  at  the  end  of  the  blind  nearest  to  the  shore  make  a  seat,  so 
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that  when  the  shooter  is  seated  his  eyes  will  be  just  above  the 
cedar,  and  he  can  have  a  full  view  in  every  direction.  It  is  best 
to  leave  the  rear  end  of  the  blind  open,  so  that  it  will  be  easy  to 
get  in  and  out  of  it  from  a  boat.  Having  your  blind  made,  and 
wishing  to  shoot,  your  next  step  is  to  put  out  your  decoys — a  very 
simple  thing  when  you  understand  it,  but  unless  one  has  seen  it 
done  or  had  it  explained  to  him,  not  so  easy  as  it  appears.  It  is 
true  that  no  matter  how  you  put  them  out,  you  may  coax  up  a  stray 
duck  now  and  then,  but  you  will  soon  perceive  that  there  is  some 
defect,  for  it  will  be  noticed  after  a  little,  that  almost  all  the  ducks 
when  they  get  within  two  or  three  hundred  yards  of  your  bhnd, 
either  turn  aside  or  keep  on  the  course,  and  pay  no  attention  to 
your  decoys.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  wind  is  blowing  from  your 
right ;  in  this  case  all  the  ducks  will  come  up  on  your  left  or  to  the 
leeward,  as  all  ducks  when  they  alight  come  up  against  the  wind. 
To  your  right,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  thirty-five  yards,  and  on 
a  line  parallel  to  the  front  of  your  blind,  and  at  a  distance  of 
thirty-five  yards  from  it,  place  a  leader  (decoy,)  and  from  this  point 
string  your  decoys  on  this  parallel  line,  one  each  side  of  it  towards 
your  blind  so  as  to  form  a  V ;  when  directly  opposite  your  blind 
taper  off  your  decoys,  so  that  the  space  occupied  by  them  will  nearly 
resemble  a  diamond.  It  is  best  to  have  a  good  show  directly 
opposite  your  blind,  and  it  is  well  to  leave  several  spaces,  so  that 
the  ducks  will  select  these  points  to  alight  in.  If  the  decoys  have 
been  placed  properly,  your  blind  properly  constructed,  you  will  get 
a  dart  from  every  bunch  of  ducks  that  may  pass  up  or  down  the 
river  in  a  reasonable  distance  from  you.  Never  allow  the  ducks 
to  alight,  but  shoot  them  when  they  are  hovering  to  alight,  as  at 
this  time  you  have  the  best  opportunity  and  your  fire  is  the  most 
destructive.  If  the  flock  is  very  large,  they  may  be  permitted  to 
alight ;  but  it  is  the  safer  rule  never  to  allow  them  to  do  so,  for  as 
soon  as  they  are  in  water  they  separate  and  commence  to  feed  im- 
mediately, and  shooting  under  these  circumstances  you  will  shoot 
some  of  your  decoys,  which  indicates  a  bad  sportsman.  Nothing 
looks  so  badly  to  our  mind  as  to  see  a  person  with  his  decoys  filled 
with  shot ;  and  you  can  rely  upon  it  that  he  seldom  gets  one-fourth 
of  the  game  that  he  should.  Very  often  when  we  place  our  decoys 
out  it  is  a  dead  calm.    In  this  case  the  water  is  as  smooth  as  a 
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sheet  of  glass,  and  the  decays  loom  up  to  almost  twice  ^eir  usual 
size,  as  in  a  fog,  and  und^r  these  circumstances  the  ducks  will 
readily  discover  the  deception  long*  before  they  come  hear  to  you, 
and  will  either  turn  oiit  of  their  way  or  vail  pass  by  beyond  gun 
shot.  Under  these  circumstances  we  can  easily  change  the  pros- 
pects and  have  good  shooting  with  but  little  trouble.  To  do  this, 
select  two  or  three  of  your  largest  and  best  decoys  as  follows : — 
say  two  on  the  outside  and  one  in  the  centre  of  the  decoys.  To  a 
loop  in  the  breast  of  each  decoy  run  a  string,  to  one  end  attach  a 
piece  of  lead,  iron  or  stone,  weighing  say  two  pounds,  then  carry 
your  strings  to  your  blind,  and  as  ^oon  as  you  see  a  bunch  of 
ducks  pull  these  strings  violently,  and  by  doing  this  the  decoys  will 
act  as  if  feeding ;  and  not  only  this,  but  they  will  create  waves  that 
will  give  motion  to  all  other  decoys.  By  this  means  one  may  have 
good  shooting  even  When  it  is  quite  calm. 

The  blinds  are  built  in  the  fall  just  about  the  time  at  which  the 
ducks  arrive,  so  that  the  birds  are  accustomed  to  them  from  the 
first  Often  too,  the  vicinity  of  the  blind  Ls  •'  baited."  To  ••  bwt ' 
a  blind,  place  from  twenty-five  to  forty  yards  in  front  of  each  blind, 
two  or  three  bushels  of  com  or  grain,  or  screening^.  Sooner  or 
later  a  bunch  of  ducks  will  find  this  out,  and  will  communicate  it 
somehow  or  other  to  every  duck  for  miles  around.  As  soon  as 
they  find  it,  you  can  rest  assured  that  the  dticks  will  remain  feeding 
on  this  gram  until  it  is  all  gone,  which  will  take  a  long  time  ;  but 
by  once  every  two  or  three  weeks  putting  out  another  bushel,  you 
will  have  ducks  until  they  leave  for  their  breeding  grounds.  It  is 
always  best  to  put  out  com  at  first,  as  the  ducks  notice  this  so 
much  sooner,  and  after  this  bait  with  rye  or  wheat,  which  is  more 
difficult  for  them  to  get.  Now  this  shooting  will  be  all  right  as 
long  as  the  river  does  not  freeze,  or  the  ice  is  not  over  an  inch  or 
two  thick.  In  this  latter  case  you  must  hreak  the  ice  in  front  of 
the  blind,  so  as  to  have  a  space  about  forty  or  sixty  yards  square, 
and  then  by  placing  the  decoys  out  you  will  have  the  best  of  shoot- 
ing, as  this  will  be  the  only  water  open  in  the  vicinity,  and  by  plac- 
ing decoys  in  it  you  cannot  fail  to  draw  every  bunch  that  may  pass 
up  or  down.  But  in  case  the  ice  is  from  four  to  eight  inohes  thick, 
and  freezing  all  the  time,  you  will  have  to  resort  to  another  method. 
In  all  freezes  there  are  air  holes  open  at  some  place  or  other 
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within  a  mik  or  two  of  our  blind  or  of  our  house,  and  the  question 
is  how  to  get  our  boat  there  with  its  load  of  decoys.  It  may  be 
mentioned  here  that  in  duck  shooting  none  but  a  flat  boat  should 
be  used,  as  this  is  the  only  one  that  can  go  in  shallow  water,  be 
hauled  on  shore  or  transported  without  trouble  in  a  wagon.  In 
order  conveniently  to  transport  your  boat  over  the  ice,  nail  two 
thin  strips  (about  an  inch  thick)  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  as  run- 
ners, and  then  thin  them  from  the  centre  to  each  end,  so  as  to  form 
a  sort  of  oval.  To  these  runners  (asten  iron  about  an  inch  wide, 
and  let  this  iron  be  what  is  termed  half  oval,  (which  can  be  pro- 
cured at  any  hardware  store).  The  runners  should  be  as  long  as 
possible,  and  placed  about  three  or  four  inches  from  the  edge  of 
the  boat,  and  they  should  not  be  nearer  than  four  inches  to  the  end 
or  point  of  the  boat  With  a  boat  fixed  in  this  manner,  the  least 
force  exerted  will  make  it  slide  rapidly  over  the  ice.  In  going  with 
a  boat  on  the  ice  from  one  place  to  another,  never  pull  it  with  a 
rope  by  walking  in  front  of  the  boat.  This  is  the  way  that  all 
notices  will  act.  but  it  is  dangerous,  from  the  following  reason, 
viz :  that  no  matter  hqw  thick  the  ke  may  be,  there  are  always 
some  thin  places,  and  these  will  give  away  as  soon  as  one  gets  on 
them  with  his  full  weight ;  in  such  a  case  you  will  get  a  good 
ducking  at  the  best,  and  run  the  risk  of  a  more  serious  disaster. 
To  avoid  all  these  risks,  you  should  push  the  boat  from  behind  by 
placing  your  hands  at  the  stem,  and  have  your  body  thrown  well 
forward ;  in  this  case,  if  the  ice  gives  way,  you  can  easily  jump  into 
the  boat  without  risk,  or  at  the  most  have  only  a  wet  foot. 

It  is  still  better  to  remain  in  the  boat  and  to  be  provided  with 
a  short  pole  armed  at  the  -end  with  a  sharp  hook,  which  you  can 
strike  into  the  ice  and  by  means  of  which  the  boat  is  easily  moved 
over  the  surface.  By  sitting  well  forward  in  the  boat  and  using 
this  hook  you  can  go  along  rapidly  with  very  little  exertion,  and  it' 
the  ice  should  give  away  you  are  safb  in  the  boat.  In  case  you 
break  in,  it  is  easy  with  an  ice  hook  to  pull  your  boat  upon  strong 
ice.  On  arriving  at  the  place  where  you  wish  to  shoot,  you  can 
either  build  a  blind  out  of  ice,  or  use  the  boat  as  a  blind.  In  the 
former  case,  pile  up  cakes  of  ice  about  three  feet  high,  building  a 
semi-circular  wall,  and  then  by  placing  a  few  boards  on  the  ice, 
or  bags  of  straw,  you  have  a  comfortable  shooting  place.     If  the 
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boat  IS  to  be  used  as  a  blind,  then  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  place  it 
parallel  to  the  line  of  decoys  and  place  cakes  of  ice  on  the  side  of 
it  next  to  the  decoys,  so  as  to  make  the  boat  look  like  a  hummock 
of  ice.  But  in  this  case,  it  is  necessary  to  wear  a  long  white  shirt 
and  have  one's  hat  white  by  using  a  havelock.  Then  by  sitting  in 
the  boat  or  on  the  ice,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  ducks  to  see 
you,  provided  you  keep  quiet.  A  great  many  persons  in  shooting 
on  ice  whiten  their  gun  barrels  with  chalk,  as  a  black  barrel  is  very 
apt  to  be  noticed,  but  this  is  scarcely  necessary,  provided  the 
shooter  makes  no  sudden  movement. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  shooting  on  the  Chesa* 
peake  and  adjacent  waters  is  by  no  means  confined  entirely  to 
Canvas-backs.  Water  fowl  exist  here  not  only  in  vast  numbers 
but  in  the  greatest  variety.  Swans,  geese  of  several  species,  red- 
heads, black  ducks,  broad-bills,  widgeons,  teal  and  many  other 
species  less  prized  by  epicures,  make  these  waters  their  winter 
home,  and  may  be  shot  in  quantities  from  October  to  April. 

In  the  Western  States  the  Canvas-back  makes  its  appearance 
about  the  middle  or  last  of  October,  and  remains  on  the  water  of 
these  States  until  freezing  weather  comes,  when  they  withdraw  to 
more  southern  localities  or  to  the  sea  coast.  In  the  interior  they  are 
chiefly  shot  over  decoys  which  are  placed  on  their  feeding  grounds, 
the  sportsman  being  concealed  in  a  blind  near  at  hand.  As  the 
birds  feed  to  a  great  extent  on  the  roots  of  an  aquatic  plant,  which 
does  not  grow  in  deep  water,  they  often  approach  quite  near  to 
the  shore  and  give  very  easy  shots.  On  rainy  days  these  birds  ap- 
pear to  be  uneasy,  and  fly  much  more  than  in  pleasant  weather 
They  come  to  decoys  better,  too,  and  It  is  on  such  days  that  the 
best  bags  are  made.  The  Canvas-back  can  only  be  regarded  as 
a  straggler  on  our  New  England  coast. 

Bnetphala  clangula.^Oiuti^   Golden-eye.    GftiroL    Whistler. 

The  Whistler,  as  it  is  most  commonly  called  on  our  coast,  is  a 
bird  of  very  wide  distribution,  being  a  European  species,  and 
found  also  throughout  the  whole  of  North  America.  Unlike 
the  majority  of  our  ducks,  this  species  never  congregates  in  very 
large  flocks,  and  it  is  not  much  sought  after  by  sportsmen.  It  is 
a  fair  table  bird,  much  superior  in  this  respect  to  the  majority  of 
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our  sea  ducks.  It  takes  its  coimnoii  name  from  the  fact  that  its 
wings  when  in  flight  produce  a  k)ud  whistling  noise  which  can  be 
heard  at  a  considerable  distance. 

In  the  interior  and  perhaps  at  some  points  on  the  coast  the 
Golden-eyes  decoy  readily,  but  this  is  not  the  case  on  our  southern 
New  England  shore,  where  they  rarely  pay  the  slightest  attention 
to  the  stools.  This  species  is  said  to  breed  in  hollow  trees  like 
the  Wood  Duck,  the  mother  transporting  her  young  to  the  water 
in  her  bilL 

The  male  Whistler  has  the  head  and  upper  neck  dark  glossy 
green,  a  roundish  spot  of  white  just  in  front  of  the  eye,  not  touch* 
ing  the  bill ;  lower  neck,  under  parts,  sides,  scapulars,  wing  coverts 
and  secondaries  white,  other  upper  parts  black  or  blackish.  The 
female  has  the  head  brown,  breast  and  sides  grey.  The  head  in 
the  male  is  quite  pufiy,  in  the  female  less  so.  The  bill  is  high  at 
the  base,  shorter  than  the  head,  and  in  color  is  black,  paler  at  the 
tip.    Length  about  eighteen  inches. 

BmctpJUU  islamdie^'-Baixd.    Rocky  Moiuitain  G«rrot    Barrow's  Goldeo-eyo. 

A  rather  doubtful  species  which  closely  resembles  the  forego- 
ing, but  has  the  loral  spot  triangular  or  crescentic  touching  the  bill 
for  the  whole  length  of  one  of  its  sides,  white  on  the  wing,  divided 
by  a  black  bar.  Somewhat  larger  than  the  last.  This  bird  is 
everywhere  rare,  yet  it  has  been  taken  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  on  the  Pacific.  If  a  good  species  it  is  more 
boreal  in  its  habitat  than  the  common  Golden-eye.  It  occurs  with 
us  only  in  winter. 

^iK^>U/i»  «/9MAi.— Baird.    Buffle-hMd.    Dipper.    Bvtt«F4MU.   Spirit  Bode 

D«vil  Divor.    SalUwater  TeaL 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  little  BufSe*head,  for  he  is 
common  not  only  along  the  coast,  but  on  all  ponds  and  streams 
throughout  the  country,  from  ocean  to  ocean.  The  male  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  ducks.  His  head  is  ez« 
tremely  pufiy,  and  shows  on  its  back  the  most  brilliant  iridescence 
of  purple,  green  and  gold.  Colors  like  those  of  the  Golden-eye, 
but  without  the  loral  patch  of  white,  and  with  an  auricular  patch 
of  that  color  which  meets  its  fellow  behind.    The  female  has  the 
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head  less  puf]ty»  the  auricular  patch  smaller,  and  is  full  black* 
Length  about  fourteen  inches.  This  species  sometimes  comes  well 
to  decoys,  but  is  so  small  that  it  is  not  much  shot.  Those  that 
are  killed  are  generally  secured  while  flying  over  points  or  bars. 

Hartida  gfmetaiU,-ij9max.  Long-taJledDadt.   Old-wife.  Sootfa^coatheriy.  Old 

lojun  (male).    Old  Squaw  (female).    Honad. 

An  extremely  graceful  and  beautiful  duck ;  one  too,  most  diflfi* 
cult  to  shoot  on  account  of  its  exceedingly  rapid  and  irregular  flight, 
but  for  the  table  almost  worthless.  Tail' of  fourteen  narrow 
pointed  feathers,  the  middle  ones  in  the  male  very  long,  sometimes 
equaling  the  wing.  Male  in  summer  with  back  and  long  narrow 
scapulars  varied  with  black  and  reddish  brown ;  general  color 
blackish  below,  from  the  breast  white,  no  white  on  wing,  skies  of 
head  lead  grey.  In  winter,  the  head,  neck  and  fore  parts  of  the 
body  are  white,  a  dark  patch  on  the  neck  bdow  the  grey  cheek 
patch,  narrow  scapular  feathers  pearl  grey.  Bill  short,  nail  occu- 
pying its  whole  tip.  The  female  is  a  plain  grey  duck,  white  be- 
low, and  always  to  be  recognised  by  the  absence  of  white  on  the 
wing,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  bilL  Length  fifteen  to  twenty 
inches,  depending  somewhat  on  the  development  of  the  tail. 

Old  Squaws  are  shot  in  great  niimbers  along  the  New  England 
coast,  not  so  much  for  food,  a»  because  from  the  peculiarities  of 
their  flight,  they  are  one  of  the  most  difficult  ducks  to  hit  Under 
certain  circumstances  they  come  well  to  decoys,  and  are  easily  se- 
cured, but  they  are  more  often  shot  while  flying  over  a  line. 
Ducking  in  line,  is  a  favorite  amusement  on  some  parts  of  our 
coast,  but  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  reader  is  familiar  with  it 
and  it  may  therefore  be  here  described. 

A  number  of  boats,  perhaps  twenty,  each  containing  one  man, 
one  or  more  guns,  together  with  an  anchor,  thirty  feet  of  rope  and 
a  buoy,  start  for  some  pre-determined  point  of  land  near  which 
the  birds  feed.  The  bo^ts  ran^T^  themselves  ofl*  from  the  shore 
about  gun  shot  apart,  forming  a  qordon  through  which  the  ducks 
are  expected  to  fly.  The  anchor  is  attached  first  to  the  buoy,  and 
this  in  turn  is  snapped  to  the  painter.  When  a  bird  is  shot  down, 
the  boat  can  in  this  way  quickly  slip  the  buoy,  and  save  the  time, 
and  trouble  of  raising  the  anchor.    The  biids  at  sunrise  fly  into 
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the  bays  and  estuaries  for  food,  and  in  passing  over  the  line 
give  good  shots  to  the  gunners.  As  many  as  fifty  birds  are  some- 
times secured  in  this  way  by  an  expert,  in  a  morning's  shooting. 

Although  the  Old  Squaw  is  one  of  our  typical  sea  ducks,  it  is 
not  confined  to  the  coast  alone,  but  is  found  in  considerable  num« 
bers  on  some  of  the  larger  inland  waters,  being  common  in  winter 
on  Lake  Michigan,  and  no  doubt  on  others  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
It  occurs  also  in  great  numbers  on  the  California  coast. 

This  species  breeds  on  fresh  water  ponds  and  lakes  in  Labra- 
dor, and  probably  throughout  the  British  Possessions,  generally, 
however,  selecting  for  this  purpose  a  body  of  water  not  far  from 
the  sea.  It  reaches  our  middle  districts  in  November,  and  is  enor- 
mously abundant  from  that  time  until  April.  Most  of  the  common 
names  of  the  species  are  taken  from  its  noisy  habits,  for  it  is 
almost  continually  calling.    The  notes  are  very  musical. 

CampUUmtu  Uir tuhr int. —Gn-y,    Labrador  Dock.    Pled  Duck. 

Bill  enlarged  toward  the  end.  The  male  has  the  body  and 
primaries  black,  as  also  a  black  coUar  and  lengthwise  coronal 
strips  rest  of  head  neck  and  wing  white.  Female  plain  greyish. 
Length  two  feet.  This  species  waM  in  the  time  of  Wilson  and  Au- 
dubon, common  along  our  coast  as  £ar  south  as  New  York  in  win- 
ter, but  it  is  at  present  one  of  the  rarest  of  our  ducks.  It  is  a 
species  of  norttiera  distribution,  only  entering  the  United  States  in 
winter. 

HUhrimictu  i^rfmmimr.-^Boa.    H«ri«<|ain  Duok    Lord  (lUle).    Lady  (ftmOe). 

This  beautiful  species  is  nowhere  common.  It  is  a  bird  of 
Europe,  and  is  scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  northern  portion 
of  our  country,  occurring  on  the  northwest  coast  in  small  numbers. 
It  breeds  sparingly  in  the  northern  Rocky  Mountains,  but  perhaps 
it  is  as  common  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  as  anywhere  else. 
Here  the  male  and  female  of  this  species  are  called  "  lords  and 
ladies,"  and  are  beautiful  birds,  and  perhaps  the  most  expert  of 
divers.  The  sportsman  is  amazed  to  find  that  one  of  these  birds 
can  escape  the  shot  of  his  percussion  gun  by  diving,  though  sitting 
quietly  on  the  water  at  a  distance  of  but  twenty  yards.  Sometimes, 
lo* 
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too,  he  fires  at  a  flock  on  the  wing,  and  is  delighted  to  see  the  whole 
flock  drop  apparently  "  stone  dead  "  into  the  water ;  but  presently 
his  astonishment  is  great  when  he  sees  the  tittle  harlequins  all  on 
wing  unhurt,  and  just  out  of  the  range  of  his  second  barrel.  The 
bill  of  the  Harlequin  is  very  small  and  short,  and  tapers  rapidly  to 
tip  which  is  wholly  occupied  by  the  nail ;  the  tertiaries  are  curly. 
Male  deep  lead  blue  ;  sides  of  head  and  of  body  behind  chestnut ; 
stripe  on  crown  and  tail,  black ;  a  patch  at  side  of  bill,  on  occiput, 
side  of  breast  and  tadl,  two  transverse  ones  on  side  of  neck  and 
several  on  wing,  and  a  jugular  collar,  white.  Female  brown,  paler 
below,  with  a  white  patch  in  front  of  and  behind  eye.  Lengrth 
about  sixteen  inches.  Specimens  of  this  beautiful  duck  are  much 
in  request  among  ornithological  collectors,  and  those  shot  should 
always,  if  possible,  be  preserved. 

SomtUtria  sUiUrii — ^Jud.    SteUcr*s  Bider  Duck. 

"  Head  white  with  a  tinge  of  grey  with  a  green  occipital  band ; 
a  black  chin  patch  and  eye  ring ;  collar  round  neck  and  the  upper 
parts  lustrous  velvety  black ;  the  lengthened  curly  scapulars  and 
tertiaries  silvery  white  on  the  inner  webs ;  the  lesser  and  middle 
wing  coverts  white,  the  greater  coverts  and  secondaries  white- 
tipped,  enclosing  the  violet  speculum,  under  parts  rich  reddish 
brown,  blackening  on  the  belly  and  crissum,  fading  through  buff 
to  white  on  the  breast  and  sides  where  there  are  black  spots.  Fe- 
male reddish  brown,  blackening  below,  varied  with  darker  on  the 
head,  neck  and  fore  parts,  tips  of  greater  coverts  and  secondaries 
alone  white,  enclosing  the  speculum.  Length  about  eighteen 
inches."    {Caues,) 

A  bird  of  the  Northwest  coast  scarcely  or  not  at  all  known  to 
sportsmen. 

Sffmaiei^ /isektrii.—CoxitM.    Spectacled  Blder. 

**  Male  black  or  blackish,  the  throat,  most  of  the  neck,  fore  back, 
wing  coverts,  scapulars,  tertials,  and  flank  patch  white  ;  nape  and 
occiput  green,  a  whitish  space  around  the  eye  bounded  by  black. 
Female  said  to  be  brown  varied  with  darker,  the  chin  and  throat 
whitish,  the  eye  patch  obscurely  indicated."  {Caites,)  Male  in  fall 
and  winter  said  to  be  like  the  female.    Inhabits  the  northwest  coast. 
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SammUrut  mcUittima.—Bon,    Eider  Duck.    Se«  Dock. 

''Bill  with  long  club-shaped  frontal  processes  extending  in  a 
fine  with  the  culmen,  upon  the  sides  of  the  forehead  divided  by  a 
broad  feathered  interspace.  Male  in  breeding  attire,  white,  creamy 
tinted  on  breast  and  washed  with  green  on  head ;  under  parts  from 
breast,  lower  back,  rump,  tail,  quills  and  large  forked  patch  on  the 
crown  black.  Fenude  with  the  bill  less  developed,  general  plum- 
age an  extremely  variable  shade  of  reddish-brown  or  ochry  brown, 
speckled,  mottled  and  barred  with  darker.  Male  in  certain  stages 
resembling  the  fenude.    Length  about  two  feet."    {Caues,) 

The  reputation  of  this  bird  is  world-vi^de.  And  it  is  not  from 
any  peculiarity  that  it  possesses,  but  because  it  ministers  (unwill- 
ini^lyt  to  be  sure)  to  the  comfort  of  man.  There  are  four  species 
of  this  genus  in  the  United  States,  but  two  of  which  are  found  upon 
the  Atlantic  coast.  The  king  eider  is  the  rarer  of  the  two,  and 
the  most  northern.  Plain  eider  duck  is  the  one  most  common,  and 
the  one  referred  to  here.  We  naturally  associate  them  with  ice- 
bergs and  Icelanders,  as  they  form  such  prominent  features  in 
tales  of  Arctic  adventure.  'Tis  true  vast  numbers  have  their  sum- 
mer dwelling-place  in  the  Polar  regions,  but  even  those  who  seek 
a  breeding  place  in  Greenland,  Iceland  or  Labrador,  seek  a  less 
rigorous  climate  as  winter  approaches.  The  range  of  the  eider 
duck  is  from  the  coast  of  New  England  to  the  Arctic  regions.  It 
is  only  in  winter,  however,  that  we  are  favored  with  their  presence, 
and  then  they  keep  well  aloof  from  the  shore.  By  the  first  of  May 
they  leave  us,  and  seek  a  place  to  make  their  nest  and  rear  their 
3'oung  along  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  Newfoundland,  and 
Labrador,  though  the  first  eggs  are  not  laid  till  the  last  of  that 
month. 

One  of  their  most  southern  breeding  places  is  upon  one  of  the 
outlying  islands  of  the  Grand  Manan  group,  called  "White 
Horse,"  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  that  beast.  From  the 
rocks  at  the  water's  edge  many  tortuous,  narrow  paths  lead  to  the 
grassy  thickets,  and  these  paths  invariably  lead  to  a  nest,  some- 
times two.  Upon  the  ground  they  place  a  few  pieces  of  grass 
stalks,  with  other  fine  material,  in  a  slight  depression  of  which  the 
C|Cgs  are  laid»  from  three  to  five.    These  eggs  are  about  three 
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inches  long  by  two  wide,  of  a  beautiful  olive  gpieen,  and  very 
smooth.  Sometimes  when  left  by  the  female  for  a  short  time, 
they  are  covered  with  a  mat  of  dry  gfrass,  and  the  highly  prized 
eider  down,  so  elastic  that  a  whole  nest  fuU  may  be  squeezed  in 
the  dst  and  then  regain  its  original  bulk.  This  tiown  is  dark  slate 
in  color,  having  been  plucked  by  the  female  from  her  breast.  The 
young  are  beautiful  little  creatures,  can  swim  Hke  a  fish  and  tame 
easily. 

Towards  the  last  of  October,  the  eiders  begin  to  appear  along 
the  Massachusetts  coast,  forming  in  large  bodies  off  the  rocky 
capes.  Good  sport  is  had  by  gunners  from  Cape  Ann  in  the  win- 
ter months.  A  good  boat,  with  a  man  to  sail  it,  can  be  hired  at 
Rockport  or  Gloucester,  and  if  the  day  is  pleasant,  with  wind  to 
westward,  and  a  trifle  rough,  the  sportsman  may  expect  shooting. 
These  birds  are  also  shot  in  the  some  manner  as  the  various 
Coots  to  be  mentioned  farther  on. 

Samateria  V'Higra.—Onjf    Pacific  Eider. 

Precisely  like  the  last  excepting  a  V  shaped  blad^  mark  on  the 
chin.    Perhaps  only  a  variety.    Arctic  and  North  Pacific  coast. 

Somaieria  s^taMlit.—^fA^    KiiiflrDuck.    KlnffBider. 

"  Bill  with  broad  squarish  nearly  vertical  frontal  processes  bulg- 
ing angularly  out  of  line  with  culmen.  Male  in  breeding  attire 
black,  including  a  forked  chin  patch,  a  frontal  band  and  small 
space,  round  eye ;  the  neck  and  fore  parts  of  the  body,  part  of 
interscapulars  of  wing  coverts  and  of  lining  of  wings,  and  a  flush- 
patch  white,  creamy  on  the  jugulum,  greenish  on  the  sides  of  the 
head ;  crown  and  nape  fine  bluish  ash.  Female  resembles  the 
common  Eider  in  plumage,  but  the  bill  is  different.  Size  of 
last,"    {Coues,) 

A  more  northern  species  than  the  preceding,  with  which  how- 
ever it  is  sometimes  associated.  South  in  winter  on  the  coast  to 
New  York  and  occasionally  inland  waters  west  to  Lake  Michigan. 

(EtUmia  am^tcaMa.S^tiixL    Black  Scoter.    Copper-Nose  (fluUe).    Grey  Coot 

(feouOe). 

Birds  of  this  genus  are  distinguished  by  their  peculiarly  swollen 
and  brightly  colored  bills.    The  males  are  black  with  or  wllbout 
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white  spaces,  the  lemales  are  sooty  blaek  or  grey,  and  lack  the 
cttriouely  turgid  bills  of  the  male. 

In  the  Scoter  the  bill  is  scarcely,  encroached  upon  by  the  frontal 
feathers,  is  shorter  than  head>  swojlen  above  at,  the  base,  and 
onu)ge  in  color  in  the  male.  Tail  of  sbcteen  feathers.  Male  black. 
Female  sooty  brown*  pale  grey  belpw.  Male  about  two  feet  long. 
Sea  coast  and  laiger  inland  waters  of  United  States  in  winter. 

CEd*mta/M*ca.-^¥\em»    Velvet  Scoter.    White-wing^  Surf-Duck.    Whlte- 

wlnged  Coot.    Bell-tongn6  Coot. 

Bill  black  orange  tipped,  shorter  than  head.  Male  black  with 
a  white  wing-patch  and  spot  under  the  eye. .  Iris  white.  Female 
sooty  brown,  pale  grey  below,  with  the  white  wing-patch  and 
some  white  about  the  head.  Length  two  feet.  Distribution  same 
as  last,  but  more  abundant. 

CEdtmia  ^gr*^ictUaim,—Steph.    Surf  Dock.    Sea.  Coot.  Sktaekk^hmd,   S&«ff- 

BUI  in  the  male  much  swollen  at  sides  as  welt  as  above,  orange 
red,  white  on  sides  and  with  a  Urge  circular  black  spot  on  each 
side  at  the  base.  Tail  of  fourteen  feathers.  Male  black  with  a 
triangular  white  patch  on  the  forehead  and  another  on  the  occiput. 
Female  smaller,  sooty  brown,  paler  below,  white  patches  on  sides 
of  head  before  and  behind  the  eye.  Sixe  of  first.  Atlantic  coast 
in  winter.    Variety  tr4fwbrii^£s^  Pacific  Coast. 

Our  Sound,  protected  by  Long  Island  from  the  billows  and 
fierce  breakers  of  the  Atiantic,  with  its  many  qiiiet  bays  and  in- 
lets, its  gendy  sloping,  sandy  shores  and  shallow  waters,  abound- 
ing in  moUusca  and  small  shell  fish,  is  the  &vorite  resort  of  count- 
less numbers  of  water-fowl,  from  their  first  arrival  from  the 
northern  breeding  grounds,  about  the  middle  of  September,  until 
their  departure  again  in  April  and  May.  The  first  species  which 
arrives'  here  in  the  early  autumn  are  the  Surf  Ducks — a  beautiful 
bird,  glossy  black,  with  a  white  patch  on  the  top  of  the  head  and 
another  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  from  which  coloring  it  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  "  skunk  head  "  from  our  gunners.  Its  mate, 
dressed  in  a  sober  suit  of  brown  and  grey,  is  called  the  grey  coot, 
and  b  very  generally  ccmsidered  an  entirely  different  species.  The 
docks  of  -this  species,  which  first  arrive  keep  far  out  on  the  Sound. 
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and  are  daily  joined  by  large  flocks  of  their  companions  from  the 
north.  In  a  few  days  these  flocks  become  of  immense  size,  con- 
sisting of  thousands,  which  are  now  joined  by  a  few  Scoters.  The 
duck  shooters  begin  to  prepare  for  the  sport.  The  boat  ordi- 
narily used  in  this  duck-shooting  is  flat-bottomed,  twelve  to 
thirteen  feet  long  and  about  thirty  inches  wide,  decked  over,  and 
with  a  combing  around  the  cockpit,  which  is  just  laxge  enough  to 
accommodate  one  person.  The  white- winged  coots  and  loons 
soon  commence  to  arrive  and  mingle  with  the  others,  which  have 
now  moved  nearer  to  the  shore.  Every  morning  these  large  flocks 
scatter,  and  in  small  numbers,  from  two  or  three  to  a  dozen  indi- 
viduals, fly  up  the  Sound  toward  the  west  They  continue  to  fly 
in  the  same  direction  until  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock ;  all  then 
settle,  and  scarcely  any  birds  are  flying  until  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  when  all  commence  flying  back  again,  the  flocks  being 
lai^r  than  in  the  morning  fl^ht 

Imagine  a  party  of  sportsmen  just  formed  for  the  first  shoot  of 
the  season.  The  boats  are  ail  collected  on  the  shore  near  some 
favorite  shooting  ground,  ready  to  start  out  the  next  morning  at 
the  very  first  streak  of  daylight. 

The  party  retire  to  some  neighboring  bam  and  beguile  the  long 
hours  of  the  night  with  stories  and  joyous  thoughts  of  to-morrow's 
sport ;  or,  at  home,  roll  uneasily  in  bed,  longing  for  the  next  morn- 
ing. No  bell  is  needed  to  call  them  at  the  first  signs  of  day.  Many 
eyes  liave  been  eagerly  watching  for  it  The  boats  now  start  out 
so  that  all  may  be  ready  before  it  is  light  and  the  birds  have  begun 
to  fly.  Upon  reaching  the  desired  location,  one  man  throws  out 
his  anchor,  another  rows  about  twenty  rods  beyond  him  and  an- 
chors also,  and  in  this  way  the  boats  are  all  disposed  of,  reaching 
far  out  into  the  Sound  in  a  straight  line.  Golden  streaks  are  fast 
springing  up  from  the  eastern  horizon,  lighting  up  the  water,  which 
is  moving  in  long  gentle  swells,  and  the  beautiful  bluish 'haze,  so 
characteristic  of  the  cool  autumn  morning,  with  enchanting  reflec- 
tions. The  ducks  are  now  beginning  to  fly,  and  the  noise  of  their 
wings,  brought  clearly  over  the  water,  sends  a  thrill  through  every 
gunner's  nerves.  The  shooting  will  soon  begin.  There  comes  a 
pair  of  white-winged  ducks,  heading  directly  for  the  line.  They 
must  pass  between  some  two  boats,  and  every  eye  anxiously 
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watdies  to  see  who  shall  have  the  first  shot  of  the  season. 
Nearer  and  nearer  they  come ;  they  are  almost  up  to  the  line,  and 
now  they  notice  the  boats  and  partly  stop,  but  it  is  too  late  for 
then)  to  turn  out.  With  swiftly  moving  wings,  and  with  wonder- 
ful speed,  one  following  about  a  foot  behind  the  other,  they  attempt 
to  pass  between  two  of  the  boats.  A  man  springs  to  his  knees, 
the  muszle  of  a  gun  follows  their  swift  course  for  an  instant,  a 
flash,  a  report,  and  a  few  feathers  float  in  the  air  as  the  hindmost 
duck  throws  out  its  feet,  drops  its  head,  and  with  wings  partly 
closed,  turning  slowly  over  in  its  swift  descent,  heavily  strikes  the 
water  with  a  loud  splash.  The  gunner  now  throws  overboard  the 
buoy  to  which  his  anchor  line  is  attached,  rows  to  the  spot  where 
the  duck  is  lying  dead  on  its  back,  lifts  it  up  by  one  of  its  red  feet, 
places  it  on  the  deck,  and  rows  back.  This  is  the  first  duck.  And 
now  the  ducks  are  flying  swiftly  through  different  parts  of  the  line, 
and  the  report  of  the  heavy  guns  is  heard  almost  every  instant. 
Now  and  then  some  lucky  fellow  drops  two  at  a  shot.  Many 
which  are  hit  come  down  apparently  dead*  dive  immediately  on 
striking  the  water,  and  continue  diving  so  vigorously  that  they 
often  escape,  the  gunner  not  deeming  it  worth  while  to  pursue 
them.  Others  which  dive  are  never  seen  again.  These  are  hard 
hit,  and  as  a  general  thing  cling  to  the  weeds  and  rocks  at  the 
bottom  with  their  bills  and  remain  there  till  dead.  If  the  bottom 
oflers  nothing  to  ding  to  they  swim  off  with  the  body  completely 
submerged,  leaving  nothing  but  the  bill  above  the  water.  Some- 
times after  the  warmth  has  all  left  the  body  of  those  which  cling 
to  the  bottom,  the  muscles  relax  their  hold.suflUciently  to  let  the 
bird  float  to  the  top  of  the  water.  Very  frequently  when  a  pass^ 
ing  duck  is  shot  at,  the  shot  are  plainly  heard  to  hit  it,  but  the  bird 
keeps  on  as  though  nothing  was  the  matter.  Very  soon,  however, 
it  moves  its  wings  more  stiffly,  and  inclines  toward  the  water.  This 
is  a  sure  sign  of  a  hard  hit,  and  if  it  alights  all  right  it  can  be  easi- 
ly knocked  over  with  the  other  barrel.  If  the  duck,  on  reaching 
the  water,  does  not  seem  at  all  particular  whether  it  alights  right 
side  up  or  not,  it  will  be  found  dead,  though  having  flown  perhaps 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  after  being  hit. 

As  the  season  advances,  old  squaws  and  sheldrakes  arrive. 
The  former  are  often  allowed  to  pass  through  the  tine  without  be>- 
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ing  shot  at,  on  account  of  their  small  sbsc  swift  flight,  and  ezteme 
tenacity  of  life,  making  it  so  hard  to  get  them  after  they  are  shot 
As  a  general  thing,  however,  eveiythtng  is  "  game  "  which  passes 
over  the  line,  from  a  goose  to  a  crow. 

Male  with  the  neck  and  upper  parts  brownish^red,*  the  tower 
parts  silky  white  marbled  with  pale  grey,  chin  and  sides  of  head 
white,  crown  and  nape  black.  This  is  the  most  perfect  plumage, 
and  is  not  often  seen.  Female  and  young  males  brown  above, 
dotted  and  waved  with  darker,  below  palen  Top  of  head  dark, 
brown,  under  tail  coverts  white.  Bill  broad  and  flat  with  an  over^ 
hanging  nail.  Feathers  of  tail  peculiarly  stiffened  and  slender. 
Length  fifteen  inches.    North  America^  abundiant 

Mriammtura  <tftiwiiM>0.— Byt.    St.  DonUqgo  Du^ 

Head  in  front  and  chin  black.  Hind  head,  neck  and  breast 
deep  reddish<-brown ;  above  brownish*red  blotched  with  black,  be- 
low paler,  speculum  white.  Smaller  than  last.  A  tropical  species 
accidental  in  the  United  States. 

M^rguM  mergmni0r,—lAxak,    MergaoMr.    Goo84ad«r.    Fiii&Dvc^ 

The  Mergansers  are  to  be  disdngruished  from  KAJtvtr  Fuligulina 
by  having  the  bill  round  instead  of  flattened,  and  strongly  toothed. 
Their  food  consists  almostly  entirely  of  fish  which  they  pursue 
"  like  the  loons  and  cormorants."  Their  flesh  is  of  course  very 
rank,  almost  uneatable  in  fact.  These  birds  are  not  systematically 
pursued,  but  are  occasionally  shot  by  the  gunner  while  in  pursuit 
of  other  game. 

The  male  Goosander  has  the  head  somewhat  puffy,  glossy 
green,  back  and  wings  black  and  white,  under  parts  salmon 
colored.  Female  with  a  slight  crest,  head  and  neck  reddish- 
brown,  upper  parts  ashy  grey  with  some  white.  Length  about 
two  feet.    Whole  of  North  America. 

Mergut  «rrra/tfr.— Linn.    Sheldrake.    Red-breaaked  Merganaer. 

With  a  slight  crest  in  both  sexes.  General  coloration  like  the 
last,  but  the  male  with  the  lower  fore*neck  and  breast  reddish 
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brown  streaked  with  black,  and  the  sides  waved  with  black,  a 
white,  black  bordered  mark  in  front  of  the  wing ;  wing  crossed  by 
two  black  bars;  smaller  than  nurganstr.  Distribution  same 
as  last. 

Mmrgu*  cucmlimtm^'^VeaM^    Hopded  Mo^uiMr.    S«w«bined  Diver. 

Male  with  a  thick  erect  crest.  Black  including  two  crescents 
in  front  of  wing,  and  bar  across  speculum ;  under  parts,  centi}e  of 
crest«  speculunu. stripes  on  tertials,  white;  sides  chestnut,  blaclp- 
barred.  Length  eighteen  inches.  Female,  head  and  neck  brown, 
chin  whitish ;  back  and  sides  dark  brown ;  white  on  wing  tip« 
North  America  at  large. 


MISCELLANEOUS  BIRDS. 

GAME  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  employed  by  sports- 
men, strictly  includes  only  those  birds  which  have  already 
been  discussed ;  but  besides  these  there  are  many  other  species 
at  which  the  gunner  will  have  shots  during  his  wanderings 
in  search  of  the  true  game  birds.  Among  such  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Wild  Pigeon,  the  Bittern,  the  Sandhill  and  Whoop- 
ing Cranes,  and  certain  Loons,  Grebes  and  Cormorants.  Ex- 
cept the  last  three,  the  birds  are  all  eaten,  though  not  particularly 
delicate  food.  The  Loons  and  their  allies,  however,  are  from 
the  nature  of  their  food,  which  consists  almost  wholly  of  fish,  utterly 
rank  and  uneatable,  and  no  more  deserve  a  place  in  this  work  than 
does  the  crow,  at  which  the  sportsman  sometimes  wantonly  dis- 
charges his  gun. 

In  New  England  the  following  recipe  is  g^ven  for  cooking  one 
of  these  fish-eating  birds.  Having  dressed  your  Loon  or  Grebe, 
place  in  it  an  iron  wedge  large  enough  almost  to  fill  the  cavity 
from  which  the  intestines  have  been  removed  ;  then  bake  or  boil. 
When  you  can  stick  a  fork  into  the  wedge  your  bird  is  ready  for 
the  table. 

Ectopt9U9  migrtUorint — Swains.  Wild  Plgeoo.    Puseager  Pigeon. 

The  Wild  Pigeon  is  one  of  our  most  widely  known  birds,  and 
although  not  strictly  to  be  classed  among  our  game  birds,  yet  it  is 
so  extensively  hunted  and  shot,  and  forms  so  marked  a  feature  in 
our  markets  at  certain  seasons,  that  we  shall  devote  a  few  words 
to  the  species.  The  color  of  the  adult  Passenger  Pigeon  is  above, 
dull  bluish  grey ;  below,  dull  purplish  red,  whitening  on  the  cris- 
sum  ;  sides  of  neck  golden  and  reddish  reflections  ;  some  of  the 
wing  coverts  black  spotted  ;  middle  tail  feathers  bluish  black,  the 
others  white  or  ashy,  tail  cuneate,  the  inner  webs  of  the  tail  feath- 
ers black  at  base,  with  a  chestnut  patch.    Length  fifteen  to  seven- 
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teen  inches.  The  Passenger  Pigeon  is  eminently  a  gregarious  and 
migratory  species,  known  particularly  for  its  great  swiftness  of 
flight,  and  the  immense  size  of  the  companies  found  feeding 
together.  Their  favorite  food  seems  to  be  beech  mast,  acorns  and 
other  soft  shelled  nuts,  and  where  these  are  plenty,  the  pigeons 
congregate  at  early  morning  and  feed  during  the  day,  retiring  to 
the  pine  woods  to  pass  the  night.  Their  roosts  when  discovered 
are  resorted  to  at  night  by  men  and  boys,  armed  with  guns  and 
clubs,  and  the  birds  who  sit  packed  tightly  together  are  slaughtered 
in  countless  numbers,  till  all  the  hunters  loaded  down  with  their 
grain  bags  fuU  of  the  birds,  cease  their  murderous  onslaughts  from 
sheer  fatigue. 

Until  disturbed  the  birds  return  nightly  to  the  same  roost  as 
long  as  the  mast  in  the  neighborhood  is  plenty.  Suddenly  they 
all  disappear,  and  are  seen  no  more  until  the  following  fall.  The 
wild  cherries  are,  while  they  last,  eageriy  sought  by  the  pigeons, 
and  large  bags  are  made  by  sitting  beneath  these  trees  and  shoot- 
ing at  the  incoming  flocks. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  Alleghany  Mountains  are  literally 
alive  with  them,  and  from  mom  to  eve,  nothing  in  the  best  local- 
ities can  be  heard  but  the  sharp  crack  of  rifles  and  the  heavier 
sound  of  shot  gons.  Every  one  seems  to  be  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  he  must  make  the  finest  bag  of  the  season,  and  conse- 
quently every  one  who  can  procure  a  gun,  no  matter  of  what 
kind,  sallies  forth  to  wage  an  indiscriminate  war  upon  the 
poor  pigeons  that  have  visited  the  hills  and  valleys  to  feed  upon 
the  acorns  and  wild  cherries  which  are  found  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion on  the  top  of  the  AUeghanies  in  a  strip  of  country  called  the 
Glades.  These  Glades  are  open  spaces  devoid  of  trees  in  the 
midst  of  unbroken  forests  covered  by  tall  grass  and  alder  bushes  ; 
they  extend  for  perhaps  fifty  miles  on  top  of  the  mountains,  and 
are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  in  breadth.  This  section  of  the 
country  seems  to  be  the  favorite  ground  for  pigeons  In  the  fall  of 
the  year.  At  eariy  morning  to  sit  in  these  glades  and  shoot  at  the 
flocks  as  one  by  one  they  arrive  from  their  nesting  places  affords 
fine  sport,  and  is  altogether  the  most  pleasant  way  of  hunting  these 
birds. 

Thousands  are  caught  alive  by  means  of  clap-nets,  and  they 
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afford  the  best  trap  shooting^,  being  strong  aad  swift  of  wing*  This 
is  the  only  use  made  of  them  alive,  although  attempts  have  been 
made  in  domesticating  and  cross-breeding,  but  with,  as  we  believe, 
no  success.  The  great  mass  of  Passenger  Pigeons  breed  in  com- 
panies, twenty  to  thirty  nests  being  found  on  one  tree  ;  when  the 
squabs  are  about  to  leave  the  nest  they  make  a  delicious  table  bird. 
Scattered  pairs  are  found  breeding  in  our  Eastern  and  Middle  sec- 
tions. Several  other  species  of  pigeons  are  found  in  the  United 
States,  but  this  is  the  only  species  which  is  systematically  pursued. 

B^aum*  mun^.^Bon.    BlUerii.    lodian  Hen.    Stakft-drivM*.    Bog-buU. 

The  Bittern  is  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  game  bird.  Its  flesh 
is  very  £aur  eating,  it  gives  out  a  strong  scent,  and  often  lies  well 
to  a  dog.  Frank  Forrester  included  it  among  the  list  of  his  game 
birds,  and  what  higher  authority  can  we  have  than  bisu  We  have 
shot  many  of  these  birds  when  traversing  boggy  meadows  in  search 
of  snipe,  and  have  seen  a  very  young  and  unbroken  dog  stand  on 
them  with  the  utmost  staunchness.  They  fly  slowly  and  are  «e« 
cured  without  difficulty  by  the  most  ordinary  shot.  Many  are 
killed  during  the  Rail  shooting,  being  started  from  their  reedy 
feeding  grounds  by  the  sportsman's  boat. 

The  Bittern  is  above  of  a  dull  brown  color  streaked  and 
speckled  with  tawny  buff  and  whitish,  neck  white  l)ecoming  pale 
yellow  on  breast  and  belly,  each  feather  with  a  streak  <^  brown. 
Chin  and  throat  line  white ;  a  glossy  black  patch  on  each  side  of 
the  neck.  Bill  dark  at  tip,  yellow  at  base,  legs  greenish.  Length 
about  twenty-flve  inches.  The  Bittern  nests  on  the  ground  and 
not  in  communities  as  do  ipost  herons.  Its  eggs  are  four  or  five 
in  number,  in  color  brownish-<)rab  with  a  shade  of  grey. 

Gnu  a0$^ricaMa.—Temm,    White  Cnoe.    Whooping  Crane. 

The  Whooping  Crane  is  a  bird  of  the  interior,  being  rarely 
found  on  our  Eastern  seaboard,  and  never  north  of  the  Middle 
States.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  on  the 
high  plains  toward  the  Rocky  Mountains, 

Birds  of  this  genus  have  the  general  aspect  of  the  herons, 
though  in  fact  more  nearly  related  to  the  rails.  Adults  of  our 
two  species  may  be  distinguished  from,  any  of  the  birds  of  North 
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America  tiy  having  the  top  of  the  head  in  each  naked,  somewhat 
warty,  haired  and  red  in  color. 

The  length  of  the  White  Crane  is  between  four  and  five  feet. 
The  bare  part  of  the  head  narrows  to  a  point  on  the  occiput,  and 
extends  on  each  side  of  the  head  below  the  eyes.  It  is  very  hairy. 
General  plumage  white ;  primaries,  their  coverts  and  alula  black ; 
bill  very  powerful,  greenish  in  color ;  legs  black. 

This  species  is  rarely  secured  with  the  shot-gun.  It  is  very 
wary,  and  must  be  stalked  with  the  utmost  care ;  and  shot  with  a 
rifle-ball  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  yards  or  more.  The  White 
Crane  breeds  sparingly  throughout  the  northern  portion  of  the 
interior.  The  eggs  are  two  in  number,  of  a  muddy  white  color 
with  spots  of  dull  brown.  They  are  not  to  be  certainly  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  next  species. 

Crut  canademtu.—Teaam,    Sandhill  Crane.    Brown  Crane. 

Somewhat  smaller  than  the  foregoing ;  the  naked  patch  on  the 
head  forking  behind  to  receive  a  feathered  point,  not  extending 
below  to  the  eyes,  and  scarcely  hairy.  General  color  grey,  prima- 
ries, their  coverts,  and  alula  black. 

This  species  is  very  abundant  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  west- 
ward, and  is  equally  common  on  the  plains  and  in  the  mountains. 
Farther  east  it  rarely  occurs  in  any  numbers,  and  is  scarcely  found 
at  all  on  the  sea  coast  north  of  Florida.  In  California  it  is  abund- 
ant in  the  fall,  and  is  often  exposed  for  sale  in  the  markets. 

Although  scarcely  less  wary  than  its  congener  the  Whooping 
Crane,  it  is  more  often  killed  on  account  of  its  greater  abundance. 
Sometimes  they  are  shot  by  grouse  shooters  who  come  upon  them 
feeding  in  sloughs  or  under  cut  banks,  and  thus  get  within  range 
before  being  discovered.  But  as  a  rule  the  securing  of  these  birds 
is  purely  a  matter  of  chance.  The  young  of  this  species  are  said 
to  be  tender  and  well  flavored.  The  Sandhill  Crane  breeds  through- 
out the  mountains  and  plains  of  the  West,  laying  two  eggs  usually 
on  the  ground,  but  sometimes  building  on  a  tree,  as  noted  by  the 
writer  in  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota,  in  1874. 
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EASTERN  COAST  FISHES. 

THE  PLEURONECTIDiE. 

Wvomamm. ;  iatlish  j  mod  dab ;  ■ote.^AmnAgMrif r^wtf/M  smurU»mt*j—GOL 

THIS  excellent  panfish  is  the  delight  of  the  boys,  and  is  caught 
with  clams  and  other  baits  of  shell  fish,  from  wharves.  It 
is  also  speared  on  mud  flats  among  the  eel  grass  at  low  water.  It 
often  grows  to  several  pounds  in  weight.  Taken  from  early  spring 
till  late  in  autumn. 

THE  GADIDiE. 

Pollock,  although  no  more  a  game  fish,  technically,  than  the 
common  flounder,  has  been  known  to  take  a  great  gaudy  fly  of 
scarlet  and  grey  feathers  with  avidity ;  and  much  sport  is  often 
enjoyed  in  the  Kenebeccasis  River  with  rod  and  reel  in  this  way. 
The  Kenebeccasis  is  an  arm  of  the  St.  John  River,  in  the  Province 
of  New  Brunswick.  Its  game  qualities  are  really  very  fair.  Be* 
longs  to  the  Gadt'da  or  Codfish  family.  Spawns  from  last  of 
October  to  December,  and  is  taken  from  the  last  of  April  to  the 
first  of  June.  It  resembles  the  codfish  in  its  prominent  charac- 
teristics. 

The  Haddock,  znoihsTgadus,  takes  the  hook  as  freely  as  the  cod. 

CovwtSH.-^Gadut  m^rrku», — Lion. 

This  well-known  fish  of  commerce  affords  good  sport  when 
taken  in  shoal  water  off  the  coast  of  Labrador.  It  is  taken  only 
a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  and  if  one  wishes  to  try  the  experi- 
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ment  he  may  be  able  to  take  individuals  on  a  clumsy  bunch  of 
grey  and  scarlet  feathers,  or  red  flannel,  improvised  as  a  fly. 
Sometimes  in  pursuit  of  caplin  and  other  small  fish,  they  leap  clear 
of  the  lyaitt'*  •  Bak  .with  caplio,  lance  or  herring. ,  Bank  fishing  in- 
volved ^ore 'hard  labor -than  spokt,  yet^me  persons  ^njoya^  cruise 
with  the  fishermen.  Codfish  subsist  on  crabs,  shell  fish  and  other 
fish.  Spawn  in  November  and  Decemb^D.  The  best  fishing  sea- 
son is  in  April,  May  and  June. 

This  familiar  fish  is  taken  in  abundance  from  wharves  and  in 
tide  water  rivers,  with  hook  and  line  baited  with  clams  or  crabs,  a 
light  rod,  and  $i1riafil  sinker,  with  or  iVithoat  a  ffoaC.  InumWrnVer 
it  swims  near  the  surface,  and  can  be  jigged  up  with  an  uobsited 
hook  fastened  to  a  two-foot  No.  3  wire  attached  to  a  ten-foot  p61e. 
The  batt-fishing  season  is  in  the  falL  The  tomcod  is  olive-brown 
pn  back  shading  to  dull  yellow;  beily  white.  In  shape  and  many 
of  its  features  it  resembles  the  codfish. 

LABRIDiC. 

Blacxfish  ;  XMSxXxng.—Tautoga  0miii*.~-GikL*t» 

This  is  a  fine  fish  for  the  table,  broiled  or  for  chowder.  Grows 
to  the  weight  of  twelve  pounds.  Much  fished  for  in  May  and 
.October  with  hand  line^  and  hooks,  and  baited  with  fiddlers 
and  dams,  vrith  sinker  below  the  hopks.  Taken  near  the  bottom, 
around  reefs  and  old  wrecks  on  the  flood  tide.  Color,  black  on 
back  with  lead  colored  belly.    Spawn  in  June. 

Cuimx ;  beiyili ;  chogset ;  bluefish;  bltt«  perch.— r«w/4y«/«^rM  a/Upernu, 

Cunners  are  very  common  on  blackfish  (tautog)  grounds,  and 
although  a  fine  table  fish  and  a  bold  biter,  are  not  esteemed  by 
anglers,  who  are  incessantly  annoyed  by  it  while  fishing  for  better 
fish.  It  takes  fiddlers  or  sand  crabs,  clams,  and  cut  fish  bait, 
which  It  will  nibble  from  the  hooka  as  fast  as  put  on.  They  are 
found  on  reefs  and  arauad  old  wrecks.  Generally  very  soudU  but 
are  taken  over  a  pound  in  weight    They  are  quite  bony,  and  their 
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spines  are  rery  sharp,  inflicting  painful  wounds  to  the  hands  if 
caution  is  not  used.    Color,  bluish  green  on  back,  belly  whitish. 


THE  SCOHiBRIDiC. 

MACXKitKL. — Se^mifT  Kombrus. — ^Ltaa. 

This  favorite  fish  of  commerce  which  is  taken  in  such  vast 
quantities  along  the  northern  coast,  from  Cape  Cod  to  Labrador, 
affords  most  excellent  sport  to  the  rod  and  reel.  Bass  tackle  of 
the  lightest  description,  with  wire  gimp  snood  is  required.  Caplin, 
porgy,  and  clams  are  used  for  bait.  No  float  is  necessary,  since, 
when  the  fish  are  biting  sharply,  the  bait  will  be  taken  the  instant 
it  touches  the  water.  We  have  known  mackerel  to  afford  fine  sport 
to  the  large  white  fly  or  spinner,  known  as  "  Brook's  silver  laurel." 

Fishing  is  done  from  boats  or  the  decks  of  vessels.  Those 
regularly  engaged  in  the  business  use  a  jig  or  hook  loaded  with 
lead  or  block  tin,  and  the  fish  when  biting  well,  take  the  line  with 
equal  avidity,  whether  baited  or  not.  They  are  generally  caught  at 
from  five  to  eight  feet  below  the  surface.  The  mackerel  business 
commences  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  when  the  mackerel  first  re- 
turn to  our  coasts  from  their  winter's  absence  in  more  southern 
waters,  and  lasts  until  the  end  of  November.  In  December,  when  the 
fish  strike  Cape  Cod  on  their  way  south,  they  take  a  slant  out  into  the 
deep  ocean,  and  do  not  continue  to  follow  the  coast  line  ;  hence 
all  efforts  to  take  them  after  the  period  named  have  thus  far  proved 
futile.  Like  all  pelagic  fish,  which  make  their  advent  in  northern 
waters  in  spring,  they  are  lean  and  extremely  ravenous  at  that 
season.  They  seem  to  reverse  the  peculiarities  of  anadromous  fish, 
which  come  to  their  fresh  water  and  spawning  grounds  in  fine 
condition,  and  return  lean  and  impoverished,  to  gather  fresh  food 
and  fresh  strength  for  their  next  period  of  reproduction ;  andi, 
reasoning  by  analogy,  we  may  infer  that  these  pelagi  go  to  great 
depths  to  spawn,  where  no  food  is  obtainable,  and  the  minnow  and 
sprat  never  go. 

Mackerel  generally  swim  in  immense  schools,  sufficient  in 
number  and  quantity,  if  all  were  caught,  to  fill  a  hundred  fishing 
vessels,  and  biting  generally  the  best  in  dull  cloudy  weather^ 
II 
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There  is  no  species  of  commercial  fishing  which  brings  so  much 
sport  and  excitement  to  the  fisherman,  and  quite  likely  no  vacation 
would  be  more  enjoyed  by  the  novice  than  one  passed  on  a  cruise 
for  mackerel. 

The  beauty  of  this  fish  is  widely  known.  Its  body  is  long  and 
slender,  and  its  lines  are  like  those  of  a  yacht ;  tail  forked,  color 
dark  greenish  blue  on  the  back  ;  sides  steel  blue,  marked  the  whole 
length  by  oblique  blue-black  bars,  belly  silvery  white.  The  mack- 
erel is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  fish  that  swims,  and  one  of  those 
most  esteemed  for  the  table. 

BoNiTO  or  Skip-Jack.-— 5«r</«/#AsiM/».-^aT. 

This  is  one  of  the  scombridx  or  mackerel  family,  and  is  often 
taken  by  trolling  in  deep  water  outside  the  bars  and  inlets.  It 
spawns  about  June.  It  is  not  highly  prized  for  the  table,  although 
it  is  a  good  marketable  fish.  It  has  the  tail  of  a  mackerel,  but  is 
a  much  thicker  fish  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  is  much  more 
brilliant  in  its  colors,  the  back  being  a  vivid  green  that  merges 
into  an  equally  vivid  blue  upon  the  sides.  Its  upper  part  is  marked 
with  five  decided  black  longitudinal  stripes.  Its  belly  is  white. 
Average  weight,  one  pound  and  a  half. 

Spanish  Mackxrxl.~C>^x»i«i  MociMateM.— Cut. 

This  fish  makes  its  appearance  in  northern  waters  along  the 
coast  in  June,  and  is  taken  often  as  late  as  the  first  of  December. 
It  is  taken  by  trolling  squids  in  bays,  sounds,  and  estuaries,  and 
also  in  the  open  ocean.  Its  weight  often  reaches  twelve  pounds. 
It  is  highly  esteemed  for  the  table.  Few  fish  are  more  beautiful. 
Its  back  and  sides,  down  to  its  lateral  line,  are  dark  blue  tinged 
with  purple  and  gold  ;  below  the  line  it  is  pink  and  gold  for  a  short 
distance,  shading  to  white  on  the  belly.  Spots  of  gold  of  the  size 
of  a  gold  dollar  are  scattered  over  the  body  to  the  number  of 
twenty  or  thirty.' '  Sometimes  It  is  taklfn^  With  hook  baited  with 
shedder  crabs,  while  angling  for  striped  bass.  The  best  trolling 
squids  are  made  either  of  Britannia  itietal,  tapering,  with  a  tail  of 
red  ibis  feathers,  or  of  brightly  polished  metal  inlaid  withpeari,  to 
represent  the  sea  shinefr. 
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AuicoRK ;  Horse  MackereL    The  American  Tymny. —Orcynut  steundi- 

dorsalisj—GSL 

This  fish  takes  the  hook  freely,  and  is  good  for  the  table,  sell- 
ing  at  ten  cents  a  pound  from  the  smacks,  but  as  he  weighs  from 
five  hundred  to  twelve  hundred  pounds,  will  not  be  sought  by 
anglers. 


CBRO.~cenu  riem ;  black  apotied  Spanish  mackexel ;  kinffish.— C>^»«f ot  rtgmU, 

— Cuv. 

This  belongs  to  the  family  scombrida  (mackerel),  and  is  highly 
esteemed  for  the  table.  It  is  white-meated.  and  ranges  in  weight 
from  four  to  twelve  pounds ;  is  a  more  slender  Hsh  than  any  of  his 
kindred,  an  individual  three  feet  in  length  often  weighing  no  more 
than  six  or  eight  pounds.  They  are  taken  with  common  Britannia 
metal  squids  while  trolling  for  bluefish,  and  being  at  all  times  a 
ravenous  biter,  may  possibly  be  taken  with  the  rod.  It  is  com- 
paratively a  new  comer  on  the  coast  from  Virginia  to  Rhode  Island. 

The  Cero  is  of  dull  blue  or  lead  color  on  the  back  and  sides, 
which  are  plentifully  spotted  with  black  dots ;  belly  white.  It  has 
no  perceptible  scales.    Spawns  in  the  spring. 

THE   SCIiENIDiE. 

Wbaxfish.— ^ueteagne,  snckennang  or  aqult  (New  Bngland)  ;  yellow-fin,  she- 
catts,  chectttts,  or  chickwick  (New  York) ;  bluefish,  (Beasley's  Point,  New 
Jersey).— O'iMttciira  rr^/Zr.— Gill. 

This  fish  is  marked  by  gorgeous  spots  upon  a  g^und  of  blue 
and  silver,  and  by  red  and  yellow  fins,  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  fresh  water  trout,  and  have  undoubtedly  given  to  it  the  name 
of  "  trout "  in  some  sections.  Ordinarily  it  is  caught  by  hand- 
lines  fished  from  a  boat.  These  weakfish  come  in  with  the  tide  in 
immense  shoals,  following  the  small  fry  upon  which  they  and  their 
congenei^  feed,  and  are  caught  by  the  boat-load  at  half-flood 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface.  Bait  with  a  shrimp  or  shedder, 
and  keep  the  line  constantly  in  motion,  and  half  the  time  you 
will  "jig"  them  in  the  belly,  tail  or  side,  as  the  finny  mass 
moves  over  the  hook.  Down  at  the  "  Narrows  "  of  New  York 
Bay,  near  Fort  Richmond,  is  a  favorite  place.  In  New  Haven 
harbor,  and  other  harbors  of  the  Sound,  and  especially  in  the  vicin- 
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ity  of  Montauk  Point,  Long  Island,  they  are  taken  in  great  num- 
bers. However,  no  one  but  market-fishermen  and  novices  take 
weakfish  in  this  way.  Anglers  prefer  to  fish  with  rods  and  finer 
tackle  in  deeper  water  along  the  edges  of  channels  and  tide-races, 
where  the  rock  or  shifting  sands  form  shelves  and  ledges  to  which 
the  small  fry  gather  for  safety,  and  where  bits  of  organic  matter 
are  drifted  by  the  tide  and  deposited.  A  light  bluefish  squid  kept 
just  clear  of  the  bottom  is  used.  Here  the  weakfish  run  singly 
and  much  lai^er  in  size — four  times  the  weight  of  those  "  school- 
ing "-—coming  along  under  the  still  water  of  the  ledges  where 
their  prey  is  huddled,  and  gulping  down  large  masses  at  a  mouth- 
ful. These  big  fellows  are  designated  as  "  tide-runners."  They 
weigh  about  four  pounds,  and  pull  well  in  a  five-knot  current. 

But  there  is  another  mode,  still,  of  taking  weakfish,  of  which, 
verily,  many  an  old  fisherman  wotteth  not.  Attention,  all !  Take 
a  *'  cat-rigged  "  boat,  a  craft  with  a  mainsail  only  and  mast  stepped 
well  forward,  one  that  works  quickly,  for  quick  work  is  required, 
and  go  to  Fire  Island  Inlet  at  half  ebb.  At  half  ebb,  or  when  the 
tide  is  running  out  like  a  mill-tail,  is  the  only  time  to  take  them. 
Should  you  attempt  the  experiment  on  the  flood,  you  would  lose 
your  boat  and  your  life.  Let  there  be  a  stiff  quartering  breeze,  and 
now  with  a  steady  helm  and  a  good  rap  full,  bear  right  down  on  the 
beach,  mounting  the  very  crest  of  the  waves  that  in  ten  seconds 
more  will  break  into  shivers  on  the  sand.  Keep  a  quick  eye,  a 
steady  nerve,  and  a  ready  hand.  You  will  take  the  edge  of  the 
swift  current  where  it  pours  out  of  the  inlet.  Fear  not  the  mount- 
ing "  combers  "  or  the  breaking  foam,  the  tide  will  bear  you  back 
and  keep  you  off  the  shingle.  Right  here  at  the  mouth  of  the 
inlet  the  action  of  the  tide  is  constantly  washing  out  the  sand,  and 
as  it  is  borne  down  on  the  current,  it  presently  sinks  by  its  own 
specific  gravity,  and  gradually  piles  up  until  it  forms  a  little  ledge  a 
foot  high  or  more,  just  as  the  driving  snow  in  winter  is  borne  over 
the  crest  of  a  drift  until  it  forms  a  counter-scarp,  with  an  apron 
hanging  over  the  abrupt  and  perpendicular  verge.  Right  under 
the  edge  of  this  ledge  the  small  fry  congregate,  and  the  "  tide- 
runners  "  forage  for  food.  Here  throw  your  "  squid.*'  Just  now 
is  the  critical  instant.  In  two  seconds  you  will  either  be  pounding 
on  the  beach  or  surging  down  on  the  impetuous  current  of  the 
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strong^  ebb  tide.  The^  breeze  is  blowing  fresh.  Up  mounts  your 
boat  on  the  glassy  billow,  whose  crest  is  foaming  just  two  rods  in 
front.  A  false  move  now  is  ruinous.  Ready  about,  hard  down 
your  helm  !  New!  while  she  shakes,  toss  in  your  <'  squid  "  into 
the  deep  green  brine.  There,  you  have  him.  Keep  her  away 
and  haul  in  lively.  Hurrah  I  .a  four-pounder.  Lift  him  over  the 
rail  easy ;  belay  your  sheet  there — steady  I  Whish  1  away  we  go, 
with  wind  and  tide  fair,  and  a  seven  knot  current,  and  in  a  jiffy 
are  swept  many  rods  off  from  the  land,  and  ready  to  repeat  the 
manoeuvre  again.  Clear  away  your  line,  come  about,  and  charge 
up  to  the  beach  once  more.  What  can  be  more  exciting  ?  Here 
we  have  all  the  attractions  and  excitement  of  yachting  and  fishing 
combined,  with  every  sense  on  the  alert,  and  every  nerve  tautened 
to  fullest  tension.  Who  will  dare  turn  up  his  nose  in  contempt  of 
weakfishing. 

The  weakfish  is  also  taken  with  squid  in  the  surf  at  Montauk, 
Newport  and  elsewhere,  and  affords  the  most  exciting  sport — the 
angler,  often  standing  waist  deep  in  tf^e  breakers,  throwing  his 
squid  to  incredible  distances  by  practice,  and  dragging  the  fish  by 
main  strength  to  terra  firma  when  he  has  struck.  The  best 
season  for  angling  is  from  the  middle  of  June  until  the  first  of 
September. 

LArAYBTTB  \  gpoody  (Cape  May)  ;  chub  (Norfork)  ;  roach  (  Vii]|^a) ; 

LiosUmus  ^biqluu*. — De  Kay. 

This  is  a  fair  biter  and  a  tolerably  good  fish  for  the  table.  A 
very  beautiful  fish  in  form  and  markings,  taken  in  Hudson  River 
and  all  along  shore.    (See  Southern  Coast  Fishes.) 

KiNGPiSH  ;  whitiog  ;  hake  or  barb  (New  Jersey) ;  Meniicirru*  ««^»/mm.— Gill. 

Genio  C.  Scott,  whom  the  writer  has  accompanied  on  many 
angling  excursions,  says  in  his  book  entitled  "  Fishing  in  American 
Waters  " : 

**  By  many  anglers  this  fish  is  regarded  the  best  water-game  of 
the  estuaries.  Its  small  and  hard  mouth  is  bordered  with  a  gristly 
rim  that  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  holding  a  small  hook.  In  the 
waters  about  New  York  the  fish  are  not  numerous,  nor  are  the 
members  of  the  limited  shoals  of  large  size,  running  only  from  a 
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half  to  two  pounds  each  off  Communipaw,  Kill  Von  Kull,  and 
Newark  Bay ;  but  at  Ihe  south  end  of  Staten  Island,  in  Amboy 
Bay,  and  where  it  merges  into  the  lower  bay  of  New  York,  near 
Freeport.  and  in  Jamaica  Bay,  near  Barren  Island,  they  sometimes 
run  as  heavy  as  five  pounds.  All  along  the  South  Bay  and  the 
New  Jersey  shore  and  inlets  this  delectable  fish  is  taken  in  greater 
or  less  numbers  in  fykes,  seines,  pounds,  and  with  the  hand-line, 
while  they  yield  tithe  to  sportsmen  with  rod  and  reel. 

The  meat  of  the  Kingfish  laminates  in  flakes  of  very  close 
texture.  It  is  a  very  heavy  fish  for  its  size.  Though  eminently  a 
breakfast  fish,  yet  for  a  chowder  the  epicure  prefers  it  to  sea  bass 
or  cod,  the  acknowledged  chowder  fishes.  The  color  of  the  fish 
is  grey,  with  irregular  marks  nearly  black.  It  is  covered  with  fine 
rigid  scales  which  extend  over  the  head.  The  first  dorsal  fin  is 
spinous,  and  all  of  the  other  fins  are  soft-rayed.  The  fish  pos- 
sesses great  propulsive  power,  as  indicated  by  its  fins,  so  that  a 
three-pounder  at  the  remote  end  of  a  line,  with  delicate  bass  rod, 
generally  induces  the  noarice  to  believe  the  strength,  speed,  and 
endurance  of  the  fish  under-estimated.  "  Gently,  but  firmly," 
are  the  words  in  playing  a  kingfish,  which  some  denominate 
"  barb,"  because  a  short  adipose  barb  shoots  out  beneath  its  lower 
jaw ;  but  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  barbel  family.  It  spawns 
in  spring  time,  as  most  white-meated  fishes  do  ;  and  though  rather 
solitary  in  its  habits,  it  remains  in  our  estuaries  and  small  bays 
along  the  coast  from  May  until  November.  August  and  Septem- 
ber are  the  best  months  to  angle  for  it. 

The  rod  is  the  common  three-jointed  bass  rod  from  eight  to  ten 
feet  in  length.  Pivot,  multiplying  reel  of  german  silver  or  brass, 
large  enough  to  carry  from  four  to  six  hundred  feet  of  fine  linen 
line  ;  a  strong  small  hook,  either  the  Virginia  or  Sproat's  bend, 
made  of  finely  tempered  cast  steel,  and  needle-pointed ;  a  short 
bend  and  low  point  is  required,  because  the  mouth  is  very  small, 
and  a  hook  of  lar^e  wire  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bend  is 
necessary  because  of  the  great  strength  of  the  fish  ;  tracing  sinker 
of  size  graduated  to  the  strength  of  the  tide ;  hence  a  combination 
sinker  is  best,  because  its  ponderosity  may  be  increased  or  dimin- 
ished without  untying  the  line ;  a  brass  swivel,  to  one  end  of  which 
the  line  is  attached,  and  to  the  other  the  leader,  which  is  three- 
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fourths  of  a  yard  in  length,  and  the  snell  to  which  the  hook  is  fas- 
tened is  looped  to  the  leader ;  both  leader  and  snell,  (or  snood,) 
are  double  silkworm  gut. 

The  play  of  a  kingfish  is  peculiar,  though  like  the  striped  bass, 
he  takes  the  bait  without  hesitation  and  starts  away,  and  when  he 
feels  the  prick  of  the  hook,  accelerates  his  speed,  swimming  low, 
and  making  a  very  long  and  strong  run.  If  you  have  never  taken 
one,  you  will  be  puzzled  with  his  persistence  in  keeping  down  and 
running  deep,  and  your  surprise  will  not  be  diminished  when  he 
finally  breaks  water  a  hundred  yards  from  the  boat ;  and  you  will 
wonder,  after  landing  a  fish  which  has  taken  you  nearly  half  an 
hour  to  kill,  that  it  weighs  scarcely  three  pounds. 

The  kingfish  shoals  on  a  clean  sandy  bottom,  feeds  on  crusta 
cea,  and  prefers  shrimp,  shedder,  and  soft  shell  crabs  and  lobsters. 

Anchor  off  Barren  Island  to  the  north  of  the  edge  of  the  chan^ 
Del,  and  expect  sport.  Anchor  east  of  Cheesequick  Creek  on  the 
border  of  the  channel  between  there  and  Freeport,  and  in  August 
and  September  you  cannot  fail  of  obtaining  rapturous  sport. 
Caving  Channel,  a  sandy  bottom  tideway  from  Communipaw  to 
Jersey  City,  is  said  to  be  a  favorite  run  for  small  kingfish,  where 
good  sport  is  often  realized  on  the  first  of  the  flood.  IGngfish 
feed  also  at  numerous  places  in  the  South  Bay,  and  all  along  the 
coast  of  New  Jersey." 

THE  SPARID^. 

This  splendid  table  fish  affords  the  angler  much  sport.  It 
makes  its  first  appearance  about  the  bays  and  estuaries  on  the 
first  of  June,  and  remains  until  the  middle  of  September.  Its 
average  weight  is  perhaps  ten  pounds,  though  its  maximum  may 
be  twenty.  They  are  taken  in  greatest  numbers  along  mussel 
shoals  and  beds  where  they  go  to  feed,  and  around  old  wrecks. 
In  color  it  is  dusky  grey  on  back  and  sides,  whitening  toward  the 
belly,  and  is  marked  by  several  black  or  dark  brown  bands  on  the 
side.  The  upper  part  of  its  mouth  is  paved  with  round  teeth  like 
polished  cobblestones,  while  its  jaw  in  front  is  armed  with  eight 
sharp  incisors.    This  armature  is  most  efficient  for  cracking  clams 
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and  other  shell  fish,  while  it  renders  the  strongest  kind  of  hooks 
necessary  for  the  angler.  These  should  be  Chestertown  or  Vir- 
ginia hooks  bent  on  a  gimp-wire  leader  with  double  swivel.  A 
heavy  sinker  is  required,  which  will  rest  on  the  bottom,  and  the 
leader  should  be  doubled  so  that  one  hook  will  be  above  the  other 
and  both  above  the  sinker,  having  free  play  with  the  tide,  and  sen- 
sitive to  the  slightest  nibble.  Use  a  heavy  nine  feet  rod  of  bamboo 
with  reel  to  suit.  Fifty  yards  of  line  will  be  sufficient  except  when 
the  tide  runs  furiously,  and  then  one  can  hardly  have  too  long  a 
line  or  too  heavy  a  sinker.  The  best  tide  to  fish  in  is  during  high 
and  low  tides,  when  the  water  is  slack ;  and  for  one  hour  after  it 
begins  to  run.  Along  the  shores  of  New  Jersey  they  are  numerous 
from  May  to  October. 

PoBGr ;  icuppftiic ;  acup  (Vineytrd  Soood) ;  bream  (RluMle  Mand).    Sitm§iMmus 

argyr4f^,—G\XL 

A  good  pan  fish ;  in  season  from  May  to  October ;  most  abund- 
ant in  June.  Weight,  three-fourths  of  a  pound  to  three  pounds. 
Taken  near  the  bottom.  They  are  said  to  prefer  deep  clear  water 
with  rocky  bottom.  In  angling  for  poigies  use  light  tackle  with 
cork  float  and  small  sinker;  fine  line  and  an  eleven  feet  rod. 
Clams  and  shrimp  are  good  bait,  as  well  as  squid  and  crabs. 
Many  fish  with  drop  lines  from  an  anchored  boat. 

The  first  run  of  porgies  takes  place  about  the  beginning  of 
May,  although  we  have  seen  them  taken  a  week  earlier ;  and  con- 
sists of  large  breeding  fish  weighing  from  two  to  four  pounds,  and 
measuring  up  to  eighteen  or  more  inches  in  length.  The  spawn  is 
quite  well-developed  at  that  time,  though  the  precise  time  or  place 
of  depositing  the  eggs  is  not  known.  It  is  probable  that  this  oc- 
curs early  in  June,  since  the  schools  are  said  to  break  up  and  scat- 
ter about  the  middle  of  that  month.  It  is  thought  that  the  spawn- 
ing takes  place  in  the  eel  grass  which  covers  the  shoal  waters  of 
Narraganset  Bay  and  Vineyard  Sound.  Throughout  the  summer 
young  fish  are  seen  floating  around  in  the  eel  grass  and  over  the 
sandy  bottoms.  Two  later  runs  of  fish  occur  after  the  first  run 
each  about  ten  days  apart,  but  of  smaller  fish. 
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THE  SERRANIDi€. 

Sba  Bass.— Black  sea  bass,  (New  York) ;  black  perch,  (Mass.)  ;  blackfish,  (New 
Jersey) ;  bluefish,  (Newport)  •  black  harry ;  purmalids,  (New  York,  De 
Kay) ;  black  will,  (eastern  shore  of  VlrKinia}.— Cri»/r<r/r»/iV  atrariu*.—  Bam. 

Color  bluish  black  in  the  males,  and  dingy  brown  in  the  fe- 
males. They  are  found  inshore  on  reefs  and  mussel-beds,  and  are 
usually  caught  in  company  with  the  blackfish,  though  at  certain 
seasons  they  are  quite  abundant  on  shoals  and  banks  along  our 
northern  and  eastern  coasts.  They  vary  in  size  from  three- fourths 
of  a  pound  to  twelve,  and  are  considered  fine  for  boiling  and  for 
chowders. 

Although  the  sea  bass  is  a  bottom  fish,  yet  once  on  an  outward- 
bound  voyage  to  the  southward  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  we  made  fast 
to  a  ship's  lower  mast  found  adrift  on  the  surface,  which  was  cov- 
ered with  clam  barnacles  and  surrounded  with  sea  bass.  We 
caught  all  that  we  wanted,  and  cut  loose.  They  weighed  from 
five  to  twelve  pounds  each,  and  were  all  male  fish.  The  mouth 
of  the  sea  bass  is  so  large  that  in  hauling  them  in  from  a  depth 
of  several  fathoms  the  **  sport  "  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the 
time  they  reach  the  surface,  the  process  almost  drowning  them. 
They  are  caught  as  far  south  as  Florida,  where  two  species  are 
found,  C  airarius,  and  C.  tri/urca.  The  latter  is  a  beautiful  fish 
of  a  grey  color,  bronze  head  and  blue  and  yellow  fins.  The  fila- 
ments of  the  spines  are  red. 

Twenty  miles  off  Cape  May  is  a  comparatively  shallow  portion 
of  the  sea  known  as  the  **  Fishing  Banks."  At  all  times  during 
the  summer  and  early  fall,  when  weather  permits,  schooners  may  be 
seen  anchored  there.  These  fish  are  all  taken  with  hook  and  line, 
and  average  only  one  pound  in  weight.  Numerous  lines  contain- 
ing two  or  three  hooks  each  are  thrown  from  every  boat,  and  the 
occupants  are  generally  kept  busy  taking  off  the  fish  and  baiting 
the  hooks.     They  will  take  almost  any  kind  of  bait. 

Although  these  fish  have  never  been  regarded  as  game  fish, 
and  are  usually  angled  for  with  hand  hnes,  they  nevertheless  af- 
ford good  sport  when  rods  are  used. 
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THE  LABRACIDiE. 

Striped  BA88.~RoGk  fish.— J^Mcaw  liiuahu.—GXXL 

Body  above  dusky,  sides  and  belly  a  dull*  white  ;  sides  marked 
with  seven  or  eight  longitudinal  lines  of  a  coppery-brown  color  in 
salt  water,  and  a  bluish  black  in  fresh  water.  It  is  found  all  along 
•the  coasts  from  Florida  to  Cape  Cod.  They  only  ascend  fresh- 
water streams  in  the  spring  to  breed,  or  for  shelter  during  the 
winter.  One  ichthyologist  states  that  after  heavy  rains,  or  the 
sudden  melting  of  snow  in  great  quantities,  these  fish  are  forced 
from  their  abodes  back  again  into  salt  water ;  but  when  the  freshet 
subsides,  they  invariably  reascend.  We  have  observed  this  pecu- 
liarity in  the  Hudson  River,  and  this  accounts  for  their  apparently 
capricious  movements — their  sudden  appearance  and  disappear- 
ance, which  puzzles  so  many  fishermen.  They  spawn  in  May,  and 
by  August  1st,  weigh  a  quarter  of  a  pound.  Large  fish  are  seldom 
taken  in  rivers,  bays,  inlets  and  small  creeks,  and  we  have  never 
heard  of  large  fish  being  taken  in  the  spawning  season.  They 
are  too  busy  with  their  procreative  duties,  and  are  not  then  "  on  the 
feed."  The  largest  fish  are  taken  along  the  coast  outside  the  surf, 
from  June  until  October,  from  Montauk  Point  to  Cape  Cod,  espe- 
cially along  the  islands  that  flank  the  Buzzard's  Bay.  For  suitable 
tackle  to  capture  striped  bass,  we  prefer  to  take  that  ancient  bass 
angler,  Genio  C.  Scott,  as  authority.    He  has  written  : 

"  The  rod  should  be  about  eieht  feet  in  length,  made  of  two 
bamboo  joints.  The  guides  should  be  stationary  on  each  side  of 
the  rod,  so  that  when  the  rod  gets  set  or  bent  by  fishing  one  side 
up,  it  may  be  turned  over,  and  the  other  side  used.  The  glides 
should  be  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  so  as  to  cast  a  knot  in 
the  line  through  them  if  necessary.  The  edges  of  the  guide  should 
be  so  smoothly  polished  or  burnished  as  to  produce  no  friction 
upon  the  line.  Bell  metal  is  the  best  from  which  to  make  guides 
and  tips;  but  some  prefer  settings  of  agate  or  other  precious 
stones  for  the  line  to  play  through.  The  best  line  is  a  linen  one 
of  twelve  strands,  as  small  as  the  usual  trout  line,  but  six  hundred 
feet  in  length,  made  without  taper  like  the  salmon  or  trout  lines. 
The  reel  is  of  German  silver  or  brass.  The  crank  should  be  as 
far  as  convenient  from  the  knuckles  of  the  aneler,  and  not  so 
long  or  heavy  as  to  produce  a  momentum  difficult  to  check  with 
the  thumb.    Of  course,  the  wear  of  thumbstalls  is  necessary,  or  a 
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slip  of  leather  attached  to  the  reel  at  a  convenient  place  to  turn  on 
to  the  reel  under  the  thumb  is  preferred  by  many ;  but  there  should 
be  no  drag  or  check  to  a  bass  reel,  and  it  should  be  made  of  a 
size  sufficient  to  carry  two  hundred  yards  of  line  without  being 
perfectly  full.  Van  Hoeff  is  the  best  reel  maker  in  the  city.  He 
caps  the  works,  so  as  to  protect  them  from  salt  water  and  conse- 
quent rust,  while  thev  run  as  regularly,  and  are  as  finely  balanced 
in  their  running  works,  as  a  first  class  Geneva  watch. 

*'  But  for  bass  tackle,  to  fish  the  waters  about  the  city  of  New 
York,  a  reel  to  carry  four  hundred  feet  of  fine  linen  bass  line  will 
answer,  and  be  preferable,  except  for  Hell  Gate  trolling,  to  the 
large  reels  used  at  Cuttyhunk,  West  Island,  and  Newport.  And 
while  menhaden  is  the  best  bait  to  anele  with  in  the  ocean  surf, 
shedder  crab  is  the  best  bait  for  still  nshing  from  a  boat  on  our 
bays  and  estuaries,  and  the  live  squid — cuttle  fish — is  the  best  bait 
for  trolling ;  and  a  rig  for  trolling  includes  a  baiting  needle  and 
sinker." 

Many  baits,  living  and  dead,  natural  and  artificial,  have  been 
tried  for  bass  with  varying  success.  Of  natural  baits  the  living 
sand  eel  is  undoubtedly  seductive,  but  it  is  often  difficult  to  obtain 
even  when  most  abundant.  The  best  way  of  putting  it  on  the 
hook  is  to  insert  the  latter  at  one  comer  of  one  eye  and  bring  it 
out  at  one  comer  of  the  other.  This,  if  carefully  done,  will  not 
hurt  the  eye  or  interfere  with  the  liveliness  of  the  fish.  Another 
mode  is  to  enter  the  hook  at  the  mouth  and  bring  it  out  through 
the  throat.  If  living  sand  eels  cannot  be  procured  but  dead  ones 
be  obtainable,  the  latter  may  be  rendered  a  very  good  substitute 
for  the  former,  by  inserting  a  thin,  sharp  penknife  under  the  skin, 
and  cutting  the  backbone  through  in  three  places.  Thus  treated, 
a  dead  sand  eel  will  move  in  the  water,  if  skilfully  manipulated, 
just  like  a  living  one.  A  dead  bait  is  also  used  as  a  spinning  lure 
by  entering  the  hook  at  the  mouth  and  bringing  it  out  about  an 
inch  above  the  tail,  the  mouth  being  fastened  light  by  a  piece  of 
thread.  Soft  and  peeled  crabs,  the  viscera  of  newly  caught  pil- 
chards, fresh  squid  (cuttle-fish),  mud  worms,  mussels,  shrimps, 
and  "lasks"  cut  out  of  mackerel  are  also  used  as  baits  for 
bass. 

A  peculiar  and  at  times  a  very  useful  bait  is  made  out  of  the 
skin  of  the  bass  itself.  "  Bass  skin  baits  "  arcmade  by  cutting  a 
long,  wedge-shaped  piece  of  skin  off  the  stomach  of  the  bass  with 
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a  sharp  pair  of  scissors.  Properly  played  this  bait  has  a  capital 
motion  in  the  water,  and  will  often  kill  very  well.  Baits  of  similar 
shape  are  cut  out  of  sole-skin,  parchment,  gurnard  skin,  pork  skin 
and  ray-skin.  Of  these  the  pork  and  ray- skin  arc  the  best.  The 
pork  baits  are  cut  from  -the  salted  pork  in  wedge-shaped  strip 
about  four  inches  long.  They  are  kept  from  six  to  ten  days  in  salt, 
and  subsequently  about  four  days  in  fresh  water,  and  are  thus 
made  to  assume  a  clear  white  hue.  Ray-skin  baits  are  simply 
wedge-shaped  pieces  of  the  skin  of  the  ray  dried  upon  a  board. 
Before  immersion  a  ray-skin  bait  is  a  dull,  dirty  white  in  color ; 
but  after  being  a  short  time  in  the  water  it  becomes  a  beautiful 
pearly  white,  and  whether  for  use  with  the  rod,  or  for  trolling  on 
the  surface  at  the  end  of  a  hand  line,  it  is  a  very  useful  lure.  The 
most  cleanly,  convenient  and  deadly  baits,  are  Brooks's  "  silver 
launce  "  and  Captain  Tom's  '*  spinning  sand  eel."  The  silver 
launce  was  introduced  about  four  years  ago  by  Messrs.  C.  &  R. 
Brooks,  Plymouth,  England.  It  is  a  long,  narrow,  bright  spinner, 
running  around  the  gut  trail  immediately  above  a  triangle  of 
hooks.  It  is  light  and  spins  very  freely,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
use  with  the  rod. 

With  a  dexterity  which  practice  can  alone  assume,  the  expe- 
rienced anglers  carefully  sway  the  rod  until  the  squid  describes 
its  slowly  moving  circle  around  the  bead,  and  then  by  a  quick, 
inexplicable  movement  cause  it  to  dart  like  an  arrow  straight  out 
far  over  the  sea,  and  the  reel  whizzes  and  whirls  until  it  seems  to 
flash  fire,  and  you  wait  long  and  patiently  for  the  cessation  of  the 
hum  which  indicates  that  the  squid  has  dropped,  full  one  hundred 
feet,  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  away.  The  pleasure  and 
excitement  of  captiu^e  is  intense,  and  often  the  struggle  lasts  for 
an  hour,  when  the  fish  is  large. 

Another  exhilarating  method  of  taking  this  fish  is  to  back  up  a 
small  boat  close  to  the  *'  combers,"  with  a  good  oarsman  to  keep 
her  clear,  and  then  throw  the  squid  into  the  surf,  where  the  fish  go 
to  feed.  Striped  bass  have  been  taken  with  the  rod,  that  weighed 
seventy-six  pounds  and  have  been  known  to  grow  to  the  weight 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  [See  STRIPED  Buss  in  South< 
em  Coast  Fishes.]. 
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Whits  PBRCH.-~-^<9fiMM  «i«r«rM»iM.— Gill. 

This  salt  water  fish  affords  most  excdknt  sports  [See  South- 
ern Coast  Fishes.] 

THE  POMATOMID.€. 

BuJsmH.— /^MttftfffMiif  jatAki/r£r.— Gill* 

This  fish  is  known  as  the  blaefish  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  New  England,  except  in  iRhode  Island,  where  it  is  recognized 
by  the  name  of  horse  mackerel.  On  some  parts  of  the  New  Jersey 
coast  it  is  also  called  the  horse  mackerel.  Form  of  body  oblong, 
head  rather  large,  snout  rounded,  month  large,  armed  with  long 
sharp  teeth ;  tail  deeply  forked ;  color  brilliant  steel  blue  and  silver 
in  the  young  fish,  and  deep  greenish  bhie  in  the  old  fish;  fins 
yellowish. 

The  blue  fish  is  a  pelagic  or  wandering  fish,  passing  its  winters 
In  the  South,  and  its  summers  in  the  North.  In  March  and  April 
they  are  found  off  the  Carolina  coast.  About  the  twentieth  of  May 
they  make  their  appearance  off  the  coast  of  New  Jersey.  Bame- 
gat  is  a  favorite  ground  for  them,  where  set  nets  have  taken  as 
many  as  six  thousand  in  a  single  day.  Very  often  vast  schools  are 
driven  upon  the  beach  by  porpoises  and  other  large  feeders,  where 
they  have  been  gathered  up  by  the  cartload  with  pitchforks,  bas- 
kets, etc.  Other  schools  have  chased  the  shiners,  moss-bunkers, 
sardines  and  anchovies  upon  which  they  principally  feed,  close  in 
shore,  and  have  been  jigged  from  the  surface  by  the  hundreds. 
The  May  fish  range  from  two  to  twelve  pounds  in  weight,  are  poor 
in  flesh,  and  ravenous  as  sharks.  In  June  they  are  found  equally 
abundant  off  and  in  Fire  Island  Inlet,  and  in  a  few  days  thereafter 
are  scattered  off  Montauk  Point,  the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  Shag- 
wauna  reef,  and  other  reefs  adjacent.  By  or  near  the  twentieth  of 
June,  depending  something  upon  the  forwardness  of  the  season, 
they  have  spread  themselves  over  the  reefs  of  New  London  and  to 
the  eastward,  on  to  Block  Island,  and  thence  through  Fisher's  Isl- 
and Sound.  By  the  twentieth  of  August  they  are  in  plentiful  s\ip- 
ply  all  through,  inside  and  outside  of  Vineyard  Sound,  Nantucket, 
etc.    They  have  gained  flesh,  and  become  quite  palatable.    The 
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size  here  described  is  seldom  found  to  the  westward  of  the  Con- 
necticut River.  On  the  main  of  Long  Island  Sound  it  is  quite 
interesting  to  see  them  drive  the  menhaden,  or  moss-bunkers,  in 
shoals,  causing  a  "  sleek  "  on  the  water  as  they  spill  their  oil  when 
they  chop  them  up  with  their  great  sharp  teeth. 

Early  in  June  a  size  of  about  three  pounds  weight  make  their 
appearance  at  the  same  points,  though  much  fatter,  and  remain  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  same  grounds  for  perhaps  a  month.  In  July 
they  spread  out  to  the  eastward,  up  Long  Island  Sound  to  Say- 
brook  Bar  and  Faulkner's  Island,  and  westerly  to  Stamford,  and 
remain  until  October,  though  occasionally  shifting  ground  for  their 
food,  which,  in  addition  to  the  moss- bunkers,  consists  of  a  small 
species  of  "  shiner  "  (anchovy).  On  some  of  the  outer  reefs  they 
remain  but  one  or  two  days  at  a  time. 

About  the  middle  of  July  the  small  creeks  and  rivers,  from  Stam- 
ford eastward  to  the  Connecticut  River,  abound  in  a  size  weighing 
about  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  which,  in  a  month  g^w  to  half  a 
pound,  and  these  feed  on  a  size  still  smaller,  recently  spawned,  and 
scarcely  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  The  surface  of  the  Housa- 
tonic  River,  from  the  railroad  bridge  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is 
annually  covered  from  bank  to  bank  with  countless  numbers  of 
this  small  fry,  drifting  with  the  tide  as  it  ebbs  and  flows,  while  at 
the  same  time  a  size  larger,  say  about  a  half  pound  in  weight,  is 
feeding  upon  them  from  beneath.  About  the  first  of  September 
the  small  fry  are  sufficiently  large  to  venture  into  the  Sound,  and 
then  they  swarm  in  the  creeks  and  harbors,  affording  great  sport 
to  lads  who  catch  them  with  a  float  line,  with  shrimp  for  bait.  By 
the  month  of  October  both  large  and  small  fish  are  all  well  fattened. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  fish  is  that,  by  about  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober the  large  size,  that  weigh  from  nine  to  fourteen  pounds,  are 
generally  found  from  Nantucket  to  Watch  Hill,  around  Block  Isl- 
and and  outside  of  Montauk  Point ;  while  from  Stamford  eastward 
to  New  London,  on  the  outer  reefs,  they  are  of  a  uniform  size  of 
about  two  and  half  pounds  weight,  and  those  in  the  harbors  and 
creeks  are  a  mixture  of.  small  fish  just  spawned,  and  a  size  that 
weighs  from  one-eighth  to  one  and  three-quarter  pounds.  Anoth- 
er singular  feature  is,  that  by  about  the  twentieth  of  October,  or 
the  first  freezing  weather,  these  fish,  of  all  sLceSy  up  to  two  and  a 
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half  pounds,  vacate  the  northern  harbors  and  sounds ;  and  so  sud- 
den has  been  their  departure  in  many  seasons  that  a  change  of  tide 
has  utterly  emptied  the  waters  of  their  teeming  fish-life,  with  the 
exception  of  an  occasional  pensioner  who  has  been  bitten  or  dis- 
abled, and  dare  not  run  the  gauntlet  for  southern  climes.  More 
singular  still,  the  great  mass  of  fish,  except  the  newly  spawned, 
take  the  coast  within  one  or  two  miles  of  shore,  part  of  them  stop- 
ping, if  the  weather  permits,  at  the  inlets  of  Fire  Island,  Egg  Har- 
bor, Townsend's,  Canarsie  Bay,  Cape  May,  and  so  on  along  shore, 
using  up  all  the  feed  therein,  and  by  the  month  of  December  they 
are  found  in  the  creeks  and  rivers  of  North  and  South  Carolina, 
where  they  remain  through  the  winter,  to  migrate  the  next  season 
to  northern  waters. 

But  what  becomes  of  the  small,  newly  spawned  fish  that  dis- 
appeared the  previous  fall  ?  Have  they  been  eaten  up  by  the  larger 
fish  on  their  journey,  or  do  they  remain  at  the  North  ?  They  are 
not  seen  in  the  South,  nor  do  the  laiiger  fish  spawn  there. 

Four  generations  of  bluefish  make  their  appearance  in  our 
waters  at  the  same  time.  It  is  only  about  forty-five  years  since 
the  bluefish  were  first  seen  in  our  waters.  They  now  seem  to  be 
increasing  year  by  year  in  size  and  numbers,  individuals  having 
been  caught  at  times  weighing  between  twenty  and  thirty  pounds, 
whereas  a  tweh^  pound  fish  was  regarded  as  something  remarkable 
twenty  years  ago.  Large  shoals  were  also  uncommon  until  within 
the  past  dozen  years. 

On  the  reefs  they  are  generally  trolled  for,  but  will  take  the 
hook  with  live  bait  In  October  near  the  close  of  the  season,  large 
catches  are  made  off  Montauk  Point,  and  from  Watch  Hill  east- 
ward through  the  Vineyard  Sound,  that  weigh  from  ten  to  fourteen 
pounds,  and  are  fax  as  seals ;  so  also  in  Canarsie  Bay,  in  some 
years  they  have  been  taken  from  twelve  to  eighteen  pounds  in 
weight.  But  it  is  only  in  rarely  exceptional  cases  that  these  g^at 
fish  are  taken  west  of  Plum  Gut. 

The  bluefish  fraternizes  with  the  weakfish,  or  squeteague,  on 
inshore  grounds,  and  are  of  large  size,  say  from  five  to  twelve 
pounds.  Both  of  these  fine  fish  are  taken  with  the  squid  or  jig  in 
the  surf  at  Montauk.  Newport  and  elsewhere,  and  afford  the 
most  exciting  sport — ^the  angler,  often  standing  waist  deep  in  the 
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breakers,  throwing  his  squid  to  incredible  distances  by  practice, 
and  dragging  the  fish  by  main  strength  to  Urra  firma  when  he 
has  struck. 

The  best  trolling  is  done  from  a  sail  boat  with  a  six  knot  breeze 
blowing.  If  motion  is  more  rapid,  fewer  fish  will  be '  hooked*  and 
a  great  number  will  tear  out.  If  the  boat  moves  slowly,  the  fish 
will  discover  that  the  bait  is  a  deception  and  will  refuse  it.  It  is 
dirty  work,  and  a  suit  of  worn  out  clothing  should  be  used  for 
the  purpose — ^an  old  felt  hat,  brown  flannel  shirt,  vest,  thick  cas- 
simer  pants,  and  a  pair  of  stout  brogans.  To  prevent  the  hands 
being  lacerated  by  the  friction  of  the  line,  rubber  finger  stalls  or 
thick  woolen  mittens  should  be  used.  The  first  can  be  bought  of 
dealers  in  rubber  goods  for  one  dollar  per  dozen.  A  well  laid 
cotton  line,  which  is  not  liable  to  kink,  can  be  purchased  at  any 
twine  store  for  fifty  cents  per  pound. 

For  large  fish,  in  spring  and  fall,  use  a  line  seven-sixteenths  of 
an  inch  in  circumference.  For  small  lines  choose  cotton-braided 
ones,  laid,  as  they  are  less  apt  to  tangle  than  small  ones,  and  are 
more  pleasant  to  the  fingers  of  the  fisherman.  If  the  fish  are  plenty, 
and  in  a  biting  humor,  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  will  be  ample  ;  but 
if  scarce  and  dainty,  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
will  be  required.  Sometimes  bluefish  snap  at  the  line  between 
where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  water  and  the  squid,  and  occa- 
sionally through  the  struggles  of  a  fish  to  escape  the  lines  are 
fouled,  and  one  of  the  number  is  apt  to  pass  into  the  mouth  of  the 
hooked  fish.  In  either  case  the  hne  is  liable  to  be  stranded,  and 
unless  knotted,  may  be  parted  by  the  next  fish.  If  an  expensive 
line  is  used,  the  fisherman  will  request  the  boatman  to  knot  it. 
If  knotted,  the  ends  unravel,  and  an  attractive  bait  is  presented, 
which  hungry  fish  are  apt  to  seize.  If  a  cheap  line  sustains  an 
injury,  it  can  be  cheaply  replaced  by  a  new  one. 

It  is  amusing  to  inspect  the  various  squids  purchased  by  the 
uninitiated — spoons  and  spinners  of  all  kinds,  sizes  and  shapes, 
many  of  them  ornamented  with  paint  or  feathers,  metallic  fishes 
of  various  forms  and  sizes,  some  with  wide  spreading  tails  to  pre- 
vent the  fish  from  being  hooked,  and  a  large  proportion  cast  so  as 
to  represent  scales.  Bluefish  will  bite  at  a  spoon  or  spinner,  but 
to  unhook  the  snappish  customers  is  the  rub  ;  for  if  fingers  come 
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near  their  mouths,  one  or  more  are  apt  to  suffer.  The  best  device 
is  a  plain,  round,  white,  bone  squid  for  large  fish,  and  for  the  first 
run,  when  even  small  fish  are  ravenous,  use  a  round  bone  squid 
five  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  two  and  a  half  inches  in  circum- 
ference at  the  thickest  portion.  For  small  or  summer  fish,  favorite 
squids  are  four  and  a  half  inches  long  and  one  and  a  half  in  cir- 
cumference at  the  thickest  point.    Dr.  Kenworthy  ^ys : 

"  Hooks  should  be  strong  and  reliable.  For  large  fish,  use  first 
quality  Virginia  hooks,  (made  by  Job  Johnson,  of  Brooklyn,)  meas- 
urii^  in  width  one  and  three-eighth  inches  at  point ;  and  for  small 
or  summer  fish,  a  Chestertown  hook  seven-eighths  wide  at  point. 

**  A  difficulty  to  be  encountered  in  using  a  bone  squid  is  the 
tendency  of  the  hook  to  slip — at  one  time  leaving  the  bone  in  con- 
tact with  the  bend  of  the  hook,  and  at  another  the  shaft  of  the 
hook  slipping  entirely  out  of  the  squid.  To  render  the  hook  im- 
movable, attach  a  shoulder  of  solder  to  the  shaft  of  the  hook  at  a 
point  where  it. comes  in  contact  with  end  of  squid.  To  prevent  the 
hook  from  being  moved  out  of  the  squid,  use  several  tight-fitting 
white  pine  wedges  at  side  of  shaft  of  book  as  well  as  a  long  and 
tightly-fitting  plug  where  the  line  passes  out  of  the  base  of  squid. 
When  wet  the  pine  swells,  and  generally  renders  the  hook 
immovable. 

"  Another  and  more  perfect  method  is  to  take  apiece  of  No.  12 
iron  wire,  and  bend  it  so  as  to  form  a  loop  to  receive  the  line. 
The  wire  is  passed  through  the  squid  and  cut  off  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  beyond  the  end  of  the  same ;  tin  the  shaft  of  the  hook  as 
well  as  the  wire,  after  which  place  them  in  position,  and  to  prevent 
movement,  bind  the  end  of  wire  and  shaft  of  hook  together  with 
fine  copper  or  brass  wire.  Having  some  melted  solder  in  a  ladle, 
pour  it  into  the  end  of  the  squid  so  as  to  fill  the  entire  cavity ; 
then  apply  solder  to  end  of  wire  and  shaft  of  hook,  at  end  of  bone, 
so  as  to  make  an  angular  shoulder  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  length — ^base  of  angle  in  contact  with  bone.  The  solder  is 
dressed  down  by  a  file,  and  a  useful  and  reliable  squid  is  the  result. 
For  a  trifling  charge  any  tinsmith  will  tinker  the  squids  as  de- 
scribed, and  the  blue-fisher  will  find  them  more  satisfactory  than 
the  squids  as  usually  sold." 

As  a  general  rule,  bluefish  merely  nip  at  the  end  of  the  squid. 
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and  as  hooks  are  usually  placed  in  relation  to  the  end  of  the  8quid« 
the  fish  are  hooked  in  the  edge  of  the  mouth  and  tear  out.  To 
obviate  the  superficial  hooking  and  tearing  out  process,  so  ar* 
range  the  hooks  that  the  points  clear  the  end  of  the  squid  from 
one  and  a  quarter  to  one  and  a  half  inches.  This  arrangement 
generally  hooks  the  fish  deep. 

Hooking  bluefish  requires  no  tact  or  piscatorial  experience; 
all  that  is  required  is  to  allow  the  squid  to  trail  behind  the  boat. 
When  landed  the  best  mode  is  to  throw  the  fish  into  the  boat. 
Through  their  flouncing  and  head-shaking  the  squid  is  generally 
released.  This  failing,  the  fisherman  seizes  the  squid  and  elevates 
the  hook  and  fish,  and  a  few  expert  twists  of  the  hand  with  the 
struggles  of  the  fish  sometimes  suffice.  This  procedure  failing, 
seize  the  fish  by  the  back  of  the  neck  with  the  left  hand,  and  if  a 
large  fish,  hold  his  body  between  the  knees,  and  with  the  right 
hand  tightly  grasping  the  squid,  wrench  the  hook  from  the  mouth. 

One  mistake  made  by  novices  is,  in  having  too  many  fishing  in 
the  same  boat.  Three  lines,  one  amidships  and  one  on  each  quar« 
ter,  can  be  successfully  used,  but  two  are  preferable.  Sometimes 
five  and  six  fish  from  one  boat,  and  the  result  is,  that  a  fighting 
fish  will  entangle  a  portion  of  all  the  lines. 

For  successful  bluefishing  an  experienced  and  industrious  boat- 
man is  a  sine  qua  non.  The  expert  angler  who  can  cast  a  fly 
or  artificial  minnow,  and  handle  a  nine  ounce  rod,  may  enjoy  ex- 
cellent sport  among  the  bluefish,  provided  he  uses  a  long  shanked 
hook  and  gimp  snoods.  Numbers  of  these  fish  may  be  seen 
**  breaking  water  "  at  any  time  on  the  banks  and  shoals  ;  and  by 
using  a  small  boat,  the  rod-fisher  may  enjoy  his  sport  ad  infinitum* 
Within  a  year  or  so  this  has  become  a  fisivorite  method.  With 
hook  and  line,  gimp  snood  as  already  suggested,  a  nine  feet  one 
and  three-quarter  pounds  striped  bass  casting-rod,  a  strong  fine 
silk  line,  a  heavy  reel,  and  two  revolving  minnows,  (the  whole 
costing  about  $20,)  the  tackle  is  complete.  The  snood  should  be 
loaded  sufficiently  to  keep  it  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Another  excellent  lure  is  made  by  wrapping  a  dozen  layers  of 
cotton  cloth  around  the  leaded  snood,  and  covering  with  an  eel- 
skin. 

Bluefish,  we  all  know,  must  have  a  moving  bait.    Now  wher- 
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ever  yon  have  a  swift  tide,  if  you  anchor  your  boat  and  let  your 
lines  out  it  answers  the  same  purpose  as  if  you  were  sailing,  the 
water  rushing  by  the  line  giving  the  same  effect.    - 

A  great  deal  of  sport  is  enjoyed  in  catching  the  summer  blue- 
fish,  or  snap  mackerel,  which  fill  all  our  bays  and  estuaries,  using 
a  natural  bamboo  rod  with  common  cork  float,  and  hook  baited 
with  shrimp.  They  are  caught  from  bridges  where  the  current 
draws  swiftly  through,  and  from  wharves  whien  the  tide  is  running 
rapidly. 

To  some  fishermen  the  surf  fishing  already  referred  to,  is 
deemed  the  most  exciting  method*  and  it  is  certainly  very  enjoy- 
able in  hot  mid-summer  weather.  Ah  ordinary  pair  of  overalls,  or 
a  bathing  suit  is  essential  to  comfort  and  unrestrained  movement 
When  a  large  fish  has  struck  the  squid,  already  thrown  well  out 
beyond  the  line  of  breakers,  the  fisherman  heaves  the  line  over  his 
shoulder,  and  walks  his  prize  up  the  beach  to  dry  land  by  main 
strength,  which  is  often  taxed  to  the  utmost.  No  exercise  can  be 
more  healthy  or  less  wearing. 

The  bluefish  and  striped  bass  are  the  game  fish,  par  excellence, 
of  the  brine»  just  as  the  salmon  and  the  black  bass  are  of  fresh 
water. 

THE  MICROSTOMID^. 

A  fish  of  silvery  brightness,  with  a  lateral  stripe  of  silver  run- 
ning from  shoulder  to  tail,  much  prized  for  the  table,  and  when 
fresh  having  the  most  perfect  cucumber  flavor.  They  aflbrd  much 
sport  to  the  angler,  and  are  taken  in  tidal  currents  from  New  Jer- 
sey to  Maine,  with  a  Kght  rod,  hook  and  line,  baited  with  shrimp. 
In  the  creeks  of  Long  Island  they  are  found  in  perfect  condition 
from  February  20th  to  March  20th.  In  Massachusetts  and  Maine 
it  is  forbidden  to  take  them  between  the  15th  of  March  and  ist  of 
June.  The  yearlings  are  most  prized,  those  older  being  tough 
and  coarse.  They  grow  to  a  length  of  twelve  inches,  although 
the  average  is  only  five  or  six  inches.  They  are  essentially  a  win- 
ter fish,  and  are  caught  by  thousands  through  holes  cut  in  the  ice, 
and  are  then  greatly  prized.  In  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  they  are 
often  taken  with  a  small  scariet  fly,  while  fishing  for  sea  trout.    In 
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the  absence  of  better  game»  they  afford  very  satisfactory  pastime 
to  the  angler,  and  by  reason  of  their  abundance  are  not  as  much 
valued  as  they  should  be. 

THE   SALMONlb^. 

This  species  is  the  representative  salmon  of  Europe,  the  New 
England  coast,  the  St.  Lawrence  Basin,  and  the  maritime  Provinces 
of  the  Dominion.  Form  oval,  moderately  elongated,  with  a  head 
and  back  nearly  on  the  same  line,  inclining  slightly  in  the  middle 
third  of  the  body,  and  the  greatest  depth  a  little  before  the  dorsal 
fin ;  head  small  and  well  proportioned,  and  equal  to  one*sixth 
of  length  ;  snout  rather  sharp ;  jaws  in  young  fish  nearly  equal, 
but  in  old  males  the  lower  one  longest  and  curving  upward; 
a  row  of  sharp  teeth  along  both  sides  of  each  jaw,  as  well  as 
on  the  palatines,  but  those  on  the  vomer  confined  to  its  ante- 
rior extremity,  and  in  some  fish  obsolete ;  the  eye  is  moderately 
large,  and  is  nearly  circular,  and  is  contained  four  times  and  a 
half  in  the  length  of  the  side  of  the  head,  and  once  and  a  half  in 
advance  of  its  anterior  rim  ;  the  nostrils  are  moderately  large,  and 
situated  toward  the  upper  surface  of  the  head,  slightly  nearer  the 
eye  than  snout.  The  opercle  is  elevated,  and  narrower  above  than 
below.  The  pre-opercle  on  its  posterior  border  is  nearly  vertical ; 
the  branchiostegals,  or  gill  rays,  usually  number  twelve,  and  occa- 
sionally fourteen  to  sixteen  ;  dorsal,  eleven  ;  adipose,  rayless  ;  the 
caudal,  sucteen  on  each  side ;  anal,  ten  ;  the  ventrals  ten  or  eleven, 
and  pectorals  ten  or  eleven. 

Ray  formula — Br,  12;  P,  11  ;  D,  11 ;  o;  V>  10:  A,  10;  €,30. 
The  color  is  slaty  blue  on  the  back,  darkish  on  the  head,  duller 
and  slightly  silvery  on  the  sides,  and  beneath,  pearly  silvery  white. 
There  are  numerous  black  spots  above  the  lateral  line  that  pass 
from  the  upper  convexity  of  the  eye  to  the  centre  of  the  caudal  fin. 
The  dorsal  pectorals  are  dusky,  and  the  anal  white,  and  the  ven- 
trals white  externally  and  dusky  internally.  The  gill  covers  are 
rounded  posteriorly,  and  the  tail  is  nearly  square  in  the  adult,  but 
furcated  in  the  young ;  the  scales  are.  regular  in  shape,  delicate, 
and  sunk  into  the  thick  and  fatty  skin — the  last  feature  a  wise  pro- 
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vision  against  the  abrasion  of  scales,  which  usually  ends  fatally. 
As  viewed  upon  the  market  tables  the  S.  salar  adult  size  is  from 
two  to  three  feet  long»  and  is  the  delight  of  all  who  have  a  pen^ 
ckani  for  gastronomic  luxuries  in  the  shape  of  fish.  Spawns  in 
November  and  December. 

The  salmon  is  the  finest  game  fish  in  the  world,  without  doubt, 
and  few  are  the  anglers  who  will  not  readily  yield  him  precedence. 
The  interest  taken  in  him  .for  this  reason,  has  caused  much  atten- 
tion to  be  paid  to  his  propagation,  and  stimulated  a  careful  study 
of  his  habits,  which  were  comparatively  unknown  until  within  the 
present  century.  The  opportunities  which  the  culture  of  this  fish 
has  afforded  for  investigation  have  now  made  the  subject  familiar 
to  everyone  interested  in  ichthyology.  The  birth  and  stages  of 
growth  of  salmon,  and  his  general  habits,  are  perhaps  as  succinct- 
ly, intelligibly,  and  correctly  stated  in  Hallock's  "  Fishing  Tour^ 
ist"  as  in  any  other  publication,  and  we  copy  the  annotation 
here: 

"  The  salmon's  existence,  like  man*s,  is  divided  into  four  peri- 
ods— infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  ripe  old  age,  and  these  several 
stages  of  fish-life  are  designated  by  the  names  of  Parr,  Smolt, 
Gribe,  and  Salmon.  One  portion  of  this  existence  is  passed  in 
salt  water,  and  the  remainder  in  fresh ;  in  salt  water  he  feeds  * 
and  grows  fat,  and  in  the  fresh  expends  his  strength  and  vital 
forces.  These  conditions  are  the  necessary  precedent  and  natural 
sequence  of  procreation.  Many  of  the  species  die  in  the  attempt 
to  reach  their  spawning-grounds,  and  many  in  the  act  of  spawn- 
ing ;  these  are  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  reproduction  throughout 
the  animal  creation.  It  is  also  evident  that  salmon  must  vary  in 
size  and  general  appearance  according  to  their  ages,  and  that 
adults  may  be  as  distinctly  and  variously  marked  as  the  kine  on 
the  lea,  and  still  belong  to  the  self-same  species.  Along  the 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia  old  fishermen  claim  to  distinguish  the  fish 
that  belong  to  different  rivers — ^it  being  a  well  known  fact  in  the 
natural  history  of  the  salmon  that  tiiey  almost  invariably  return  to 
their  native  streams  to  spawn. 

*  The  food  of  the  Salmon ,  previous  to  its  quitting  salt  water,  consists  of  the  eggs 
of  Eckinodermaia  an4  Crtulacea^  this  rich  aliment  giving  the  color  and  flavor 
for  which  its  flesh  Is  so  highly  prized.  This  is  sustained  by  the  observations  of 
ProfeMOr  Agassiz.— iPi^.  U,  S.  C&m.  Fuk  and  Fitkeritty  1879-3,  P.  t%^ 
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"  After  they  have  ascended  to  their  spawning  beds  it  requires  ten 
or  twelve  days  to  fulfill  their  mission »  and  then  they  go  back  to  the 
sea.  It  takes  the  ova  three  or  four  months  to  hatch,  according  to 
temperature,  forty-five  degrees  being  perhaps  the  roost  favorable. 
In  two  months  after  the  young  fry  leave  the  egg,  they  have  grown 
to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length ;  in  six  months  to  three  inches. 
At  the  end  of  fourteen  months  one-half  the  family  have  completed 
their  parr  *  or  infant  stage,  and  go  down  to  the  sea  as  smolts,  much 
changed  in  their  general  appearance.  The  other  half  of  the  family 
follow  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  though  a  few  will  remain  until 
the  fourth  year.  The  smolt,  in  the  nourishing  waters  of  the  briny 
ocean  gains  a  pound  in  weight  per  month,  and  toward  the  close 
of  summer  returns  to  his  birth-place  in  the  blue  and  silver  livery 
of  a  grilse,  and  very  like  a  salmon  in  ^pearance.  The  grilse  tar- 
ries in  the  upper  river  until  the  following  spring,  and  then  returns 
again  to  the  sea  a  full-grown  salmon — ^three  years  being  the  time 
required  to  reach  his  maturity. 

"  The  season  of  the  year  at  which  salmon  spawn  varies  accord- 
ing to  geographical  locality  and  temperature  of  water.  For  instance, 
in  the  Port  Medway  River,  Nova  Scotia,  salmon  are  taken  with  a 
fly  in  February,  when  the  ice  is  running,  while  in  the  lower  St. 
Lawrence  they  are  not  taken  until  the  middle  of  June.  The  time 
of  spawning  often  varies  in  the  same  river,  and  is  determined  by 
the  period  at  which  impregnation  has  taken  place.  It  is  a  peculiar 
fact  that  the  salmon  propagates  its  kind  before  it  is  adult,  the  males 
only,  however,  attaining  sexual  maturity.  A  portion  of  the  "  run  " 
thereupon  being  riper  than  others,  spawn  sooner,  and  having  ful- 
filled their  mission,  return  at  once  to  the  sea,  while  their  less  for- 
tunate kindred  must  continue  their  pilgrimage,  perchance  to  head- 
waters. Where  the  rivers  are  short,  the  salmon  return  mesely 
emaciated  and  reduced  in  weight ;  but  in  the  Columbia,  which, 
with  its  tributaries  extends  hundreds  of  miles,  they  die  by  millions, 
worn-out  and  exhausted  by  their  incredible  journey." 

The  recently  conceived  impression  is  that  salmon  spawn  but 

^  To  an  nnaccustomed  eye  Uie  parr  resemUe  trout,  and  are  often  basketed  by 
anj^Iers  under  the  impression  that  tliey  are  trout,  but  they  are  readily  distinguished 
by  their  bright  silvery  scales  which  easily  rub  off  when  the  fish  is  handled ;  also 
the  spots  on  their  sides  are  intensely  carmine,  and  ranged  in  a  horizontal  line. 
The  body  is  more  elongated,  and  there  are  other  distinctive  characterislica. 
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once  in  two  years,  which,  if  a  fact,  accounts  for  their  periodical 
scarcity  in  certain  rivers.  Tags  that  have  been  attached  to  fish 
set  loose  have  never  been  brought  back  the  next  season,  although 
several  have  returned  on  the  second  season ;  which  facts  seem  to 
verify  the  opinion  as  given  above. 

Salmon  do  not  eat  while  on  their  travels ;  or  if  perchance  they  do 
feed  at  long  intervals  (as  setting  hens  do  when  they  come  off  their 
nests  betimes)  they  digest  so  rapidly  that  nothing  has  been  found 
in  their  stomachs  in  quantity  suflficient  to  determine  what  consti- 
tutes their  favorite  bill  of  ^e.  It  is  only  when  resting  in  occa- 
sional pools  that  they  take  the  angler's  lure.  At  the  mouths  of 
rivers,  however,  on  the  very  threshold  of  their  departure  for  the 
upper  waters,  they  will  take  bait  and  red  worms  with  avidity. 

Fly  fishing  for  salmon  in  no  wise  resembles  fly-fishing  for 
trout.  In  the  first  place  the  fish  bemg  heavier  the  rod  is  more 
ponderous,  and  the  man  who  is  handy  with  an  eleven  feet  single- 
handed  trout  rod,  will  assuredly  bungle  with  an  eighteen  feet  two- 
handed  salmon  rod,  until  practice  has  made  him  expert.  Salmon 
are  caught  only  in  those  places  where  they  halt  to  rest,  and  such 
places,  called  pools,  are  either  at  the  head  or  the  tail  of  a  rapid. 
In  long  reaches  of  still  water,  often  a  two-miles  stretch  or  more, 
salmon  may  be  seen  moving  slowly  up  stream  in  no  particular 
hurry,  as  if  they  enjoyed  their  elegant  comfort  for  the  time  being ; 
in  these  places  is  the  spearsman*s  golden  opportunity,  but  the  fly- 
fishermen  seldom  meet  with  encouragement.  Here  they  are  often 
seen  frolicking  and  turning  somersaults  in  the  air — ^the  only  bit  of  real 
enjoyment  they  seem  to  have  in  their  transitory  life ;  but  it  is  of  no 
use  to  cast  flies  over  them  ;  they  will  not  rise.  The  best  times  to 
fish  for  salmon  are  in  the  early  morning  and  from  four  o'clock  P. 
M.  until  dark,  and  the  best  success  is  had  after  the  first  spring 
freshet  begins  to  subside.  After  a  month  of  good  fishing  then — 
say  from  the  middle  of  June  until  the  middle  of  July,  the  chances 
are  precarious.  There  is  always  a  late  run  of  fish  in  August,  and 
September,  which  often  brings  a  full  reward,  but  it  is  unwise  to 
trust  to  it    The  sagacious  angler  goes  early  in  the  season. 

In  fishing  for  salmon  our  choice  of  flies  has  to  be  tested  by  ex- 
periment for  the  time  being.  Rules  go  for  naught.  That  which 
killed  in  the  one  pool  last  year  on  the^ame  day  of  the  month  may 
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be  inefficacious  now  in  the  same  pool,  though  we  are  free  to  say 
that  there  are  certain  flies  which  always  kill  better  in  certain  rivers 
than  other  flies  of  equal  merit.  If  the  fish  won't  rise  to  one  pat- 
tern, try  another — ^keep  trying  and  be  patient  Approach  your 
fish  by  gradually  lengthening  line,  as  the  old  gallant  coquettes 
with  the  coy  maiden,  leading  him  gently  up  to  his  work  through 
his  instincts.  Instinct  teaches  the  salmon  to  rush  a.fter  a  trailing 
fly,  just  as  a  kitten  does  after  a  moving  string.  He  doesn't  wish 
to  eat  it.  But  the  fly  must  be  manipulated  gingerly  and  defdy,  or 
the  fish  will  obstinately  refuse  to  notice  it,  or  quietly  move  away. 
If  the  fly  is  thrown  nervously  or  violently,  the  salmon  will  run  ofi* 
aflnghted,  just  as  the  kitten  runs  under  the  table  in  like  circum- 
stances. As  the  salmon  line  is  heavy  and  takes  up  much  water, 
especial  care  should  be  used  when  lifting  for  a  cast,  to  start  it  a 
little  first,  and  then  withdraw  it  steadily,  upwards,  aslant,  and 
backwards.  Use  a  one  hundred  yards  of  laid  silk  waterproof  with 
a  nine  feet  gut  leader.  Some  use  a  fly  dressed  on  a  double  hook, 
which  is  well  enough  when  angling  for  large  scores,  as  the  fish  is 
more  surely  hooked  ;  but  for  sporty  and  not  numbers,  a  single  hook 
is  preferred.  It  is  a  choice  between  green  heart  and  six-split  bam- 
boo for  rods.  The  latter,  being  lighter,  fatigues  the  less ;  but 
some  maintain  that  the  green  heart  delivers  the  line  better,  farther 
and  straighter. 

The  salmon  is  a  leaper.  Leaping  is  his  favorite  expedient  to 
detach  the  fly  from  his  jaws,  so,  when  he  leaps,  deferentially  lower 
the  tip  of  your  rod  and  save  your  fish.  In  gafling,  coolness  and 
dexterity  are  required ;  never  jerk  your  gaff  violently,  but  lift  it 
sharply  upward  and  inward,  endeavoring  to  fa.  the  point  abaft  the 
shoulders.  No  anathemas  will  compensate  for  the  loss  of  a  fish- 
by  the  clumsy  handling  of  the  gaff  after  a  persistent  battle  of  an 
hour's  duration. 

As  the  art  of  fly-fishing  can  scarcely  be  imparted ;  and  as  the 
conditions  of  battle  and  the  strategy  employed  vary  greatly  with 
each  salmon  captured,  it  is  almost  useless  to  attempt  to  instruct 
except  in  ^  general  way.  Sonne  information,  however,  may  be 
gathered  in  the  art  of  fly-fishing  by  a  perusal  of  the  chapter  in 
another  part  of  this  volume  which  has  been  set  apart  for  this  pur- 
pose.   The  great  point  to  acquire  is  to  keep  your  fish  well  in  hand. 
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giving  him  line  when  you  cannot  help  it,  and  reeling  in  all  you  can 
get,  as  occasion  ofTers.  When  imperatively  necessary  to  check  a 
fish,  do  it  at  the  risk  of  your  tackle,  by  giving  him  the  but  of  the 
rod  so  that  the  power  of  its  yielding  arch  may  be  exerted  to  its 
fullest.  When  your  reel  is  emptied,  follow  your  fish  with  your 
body  and  soul,  regardless  of  obstructions  or  the  moisture  and 
temperature  of  the  water.  If  you  have  a  canoe  available  it  can 
often  be  put  to  most  advantageous  use,  if  your  paddler  is  expert 
and  up  to  his  work. 

The  natural  range  of  Saltno  salar  extends  from  middle  Labra- 
dor to  the  Connecticut  River.  It  has  been  widely  introduced,  how- 
ever, into  latitudes  far  south  of  this  river. 

Sba  TROUT.—Saim^  immaeuiahu  :  S,  eauadtnsit.-'HMllock  and  Scott. 

Scientific  authorities  place  this  fish  among  the  doubtful  species. 
While  in  general  appearance  it  resembles  the  sa/mo  fontinalis^ 
which  many  ichthyologists  claim  is  identical  with  it,  its  traits  are 
so  different  that  in  describing  it,  we  are  obliged  to  speak  of  it  as  a 
distinct  variety,  to  make  our  remarks  applicable,  even  if  we  admit 
that  it  is  the  same  fbh. 

In  the  first  place  the  sea  trout,  known  as  such,  are  confined  to 
Canadian  waters  exclusively.  They  are  caught  only  in  mid-sum- 
mer, and  seldom  under  a  quarter  of  a  pound  in  weight.  Their 
average  of  all  localities  may  be  said  to  reach  two  pounds,  while 
in  the  river  Nouvelle,  (Gaspe)  which  empties  into  the  Bay  Chaleur, 
they  reach  six  pounds,  an  extraordinary  weight  for  salmo  fanr 
tinalis ;  though  by  no  means  marvelous.  The  "strawberry  run  " 
of  sea  trout,  as  it  is  called,  occurs  about  the  ist  of  July  on  the 
southwestern  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  fish  moving  east  as  the 
season  advances,  until  they  reach  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence about  the  5th  of  August.  Evidently  an  immense  school 
strikes  in  from  the  sea,  detachments  dropping  off  as  it  progresses, 
into  the  rivers  along  the  coast  The  fishing  season  lasts  about  six 
weeks,  the  fish  meanwhile  ascending  to  the  headwaters  of  the 
streams,  and  often  surmounting  falls  of  steep  ascent.  They  are 
taken  in  nets  in  immense  quantities,  and  are  salted  and  barreled 
for  commerce,  the  common  brook  trout  taken  with  them  being 
Invariably  r^'ecled  by  the.  fishermen  as  much  inferior,  in  quality, 
la 
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The  sea  trout  are  distinguished  instantly  by  their  lustrous  silvery 
color,  their  broad  shoulders,  small  heads,  and  general  fullness  oC 
condition.  When  closely  examined  their  scales  are  found  to  be 
much  larger  than  those  of  salmo  forUinalis  which  are  scarcely 
perceptible,  and  their  crimson  and  blue  spots  are  fainter.  Their 
flesh,  too,  is  always  pink,  never  adopting  that  white,  cream  color, 
or  deep  red  of  the  common  trout  When  taken  on  the  hook  with 
fly,  they  afford  much  better  sport  than  their  congeners  of  the 
brook,  which  are  invariably  taken  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same 
places,  with  the  same  flies. 

Now,  as  it  is  well  known  that  all  brook  trout  go  into  salt  water 
to  feed,  whenever  they  can  get  access  to  it,  it  is  plausibly  argued  that 
these  sea  trout  are  merely  a  clan  or  detachment  of  the  brook  trout 
which  have  temporarily  left  their  fresh  water  haunts  for  the  sea, 
and  are  now  returning,  much  improved  in  quality,  beauty  of  color, 
strength  and  activity.  But  if  we  must  accept  this  as  a  postulate, 
we  must  be  permitted  to  ask  why  the  same  peculiarities  do  not  at- 
tach to  the  trout  of  Maine,  Cape  Cod,  and  Long  Island  ?  Why  do 
we  not  discover  here  this  periodical  mid-summer  advent  and  "  run  " 
of  six  weeks'  duration  ;  and  why  are  only  isolated  individuals  taken 
in  the  salt  water  pound  nets  and  fykes  of  Long  Island,  et  cetera^ 
mstead  of  thousands,  as  in  Canada  ?  Moreover,  the  Canadian  «ea 
trout  are  never  taken  in  the  small  streams,  but  only  in  rivers  of 
considerable  size,  and  the  same  trout  uniformly  return  to  the  same 
river,  just  as  salmon  do — at  least,  we  infer  so  from  the  fact  that 
six  pounders  are  invariably  found  in  the  Nouvelle,  and  varying 
sizes  elsewhere.  Besides,  we  must  be  able  to  answer  why  a 
ponion  only  of  the  trout  in  a  given  stream  should  periodically  visit 
the  sea  at  a  specified  time,  while  an  eqioal  or  greater  number  elect 
to  remain  behind  in  fresh  water ;  for  we  may  suppose  that,  having 
equal  opportunities,  all  have  the  san^e  ii^stincts  and  desires. 

On  the  coast  of  Labradpf,  thp  melting  snows  upon  the  rocky 
islands  that  girt  the  co^st  fonrf  sm^l  rivulets  that  tumble  into  the 
sea  after  a  half  mile  run,  and  we  have  found  the  sea  trout  plenty 
around  their  mouths,  but  no  fish  life  whatever  in  the  fresh  water ; 
but  on  the  main  land  where  the  streams  were  larger  and  spring- 
fed,  the  sea  traut  entered.  Again,  in  many  localities,  the  streams 
faU  over  a  perpendicular  rock  fom  a  plateau  above.    Into  these 
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no  sea  trout  can  enter,  nor  do  we  believe  that  out  of  them  any 
numbers  of  native  fish  migrate.  There  are  many  streams  along 
the  whole  Canadian  coast  in  which  sea  trout  are  never  found,  but 
there  are  big  trout  in  them  that  weigh  a  pound  apiece,  big  enough 
to  go  to  sea  if  they  like,  and  as  well  able  to  do  so  as  the  trout  of 
other  streams. 

However,  argument  will  convince  nobody  who  is  set  in  his  belief, 
and  until  a  comparative  study  of  the  structure  of  the  two  varieties 
is  made,  we  shall  have  to  remain  in  the  dark  so  far  as  this  inter- 
esting question  goes.  The  sea  trout  has  been  successfully  prop- 
agated artificially,  and  if  it  is  the  better  fish,  fish  culturists  will 
prefer  to  cultivate  it  instead  of  the  common  trout 

The  best  places  for  taking  sea  trout  are  the  sandy  spits  that 
ere  uncovered  at  half  tide,  where  one  can  run  barefooted  up  and 
down  a  hundred  yards  or  more  of  soft  yielding  surface,  and  play 
his  fish  ad  libitum  with  only  half  the  usual  length  of  line  or  work 
of  reel.  Further  up  the  stream  they  fill  the  pools  where  they 
pause  to  rest  on  their  journey,  and  can  be  seen  lying  on  the  bottom 
in  schools.  The  Micmac  Indians,  who  camp  on  all  the  rivers  in 
summer,  eagerly  watch  the  coming  of  the  sea  trout,  and  the  angler 
who  would  enjoy  the  cream  of  the  sport  must  wait,  like  them,  if 
he  expects  to  capture  one  of  the  finest  fish  that  swims. 

CLUPEIDiE. 

Of  late  years  shad  have  been  included  in  the  list  of  game  fish, 
and  many  anglers  have  devoted  much  attention  to  the  sport 
of  catching  them,  especially  in  the  Delaware,  Housatonic  and 
Connecticut  Rivers.  Shad  have  also  been  taken  with  the  rod  in 
the  Savannah  River,  and  in  the  St.  John's  River,  Florida,  at  Lake 
Monroe.  They  are  taken  either  with  fly  or  with  angle  worms, 
shrimp  or  other  bait.  Shad  commence  to  take  the  fly  as  soon  as 
the  water  begins  to  grow  warm,  and  continue  to  take  it  as  long  as 
they  remain  in  the  rivers,  which  is  some  time  after  July  first  in  the 
Connecticut,  the  latest  river. 

A  most  excellent. cast' of  flies  is  composed  of  the  following: 
white  miller  for  leader,  with  red  ibis,  snipe  and  any  drab  fly  with 
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lighter  body,  arranged  as  you  please.  All  of  these  flies  must  be 
quite  small,  as  the  shad  bites  rather  delicately,  so  that  a  large  fly 
is  not  taken  sufficiently  far  into  the  mouth,  and  the  hook  fails  to 
penetrate  the  hard  bony  substance  which  it  meets  there.  Fish 
from  a  boat  anchored  in  a  current  about  fifty  or  seventy-five  feet 
above  a  deep  eddy ;  as  the  flies  float  down  the  stream  the  current 
keeps  them  on  top,  and  after  they  have  reached  the  eddy  the  pole 
should  be  swayed  gently  back  and  forth  to  keep  them  in  motion. 

The  best  time  to  fish  for  shad  is  early  in  the  morning,  and 
from  five  until  eight  in  the  evening.  As  soon  as  it  commences  to 
grow  dark  they  may  be  taken  in  still  and  shallower  water  by 
casting,  in  the  same  manner  as  for  trout  or  bass,  and  may  be  taken 
in  this  manner  until  long  after  dark.  Only  the  very  lightest  trout 
tackle  should  be  used  for  shad,  as  the  fish  will  almost  always  break 
loose  if  the  rod  be  strong  enough  to  allow  him  any  purchase 
whatever. 

Fly  fishing  seems  to  have  been  measurably  successful  only  in 
the  Housatonic  and  Connecticut  Rivers.  Little  success  with  fly  has 
been  enjoyed  in  the  Delaware  and  other  rivers  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  fish  altogether  prefer  bait»  which  they  take  with  avidity 
at  times.  Mr.  John  P.  Motley,  of  Warren,  New  Jersey,  has  related 
his  experience  with  bait  through  an  article  in  the  Trenton  Siaie 
Gazette,  in  which  he  says  : 

"  Young  shad,  from  the  time  they  are  hatched  until  they  pass 
down  into  the  bays  or  ocean,  where  they  remain  until  old  enough 
to  return  for  spawning,  feed  on  small  insects  occasionally,  when 
these  insects  fly  near,  and  almost  touch  the  surface  of  the  water. 
We  often  see  them  leaping  above  the  surface  when  the  weather  is 
favorable,  and  catching  gnats  that  are  within  their  short  reach. 
But  when  they  get  to  deep  water,  where  they  remain  until  next 
season,  their  food  is  infusoria — animalcules  that  constitute  the 
greater  part  of  the  slimy  growths  that  cover  almost  all  submerged 
substances. 

"  The  shad  is  not  intended  to  leap  from  the  water,  or  rush  after 
any  bait,  when  he  has  attained  a  size  beyond  feeding  on  gnats  that 
are  flitting  over  the  shallow  margins  he  has  to  travel  in  going  down 
the  river  to  the  sea.  This  much  I  write  to  account  for  my  failure 
altogether  with  flies.     I  prepared  a  bait  adapted,  as  I  thought,  to 
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iMhat  the  fish  required.    I  still  had  doubt  whether  the  shad  would 
take  it,  as  he  was  on  his  way  up  the  river,  not  to  eat,  but  for  tlie 
purpose  of  propagation.    He  had  started  from  his  ocean  honne  fat 
and  vigorous,  with  accumulated  force  enough  to  cany  him  through, 
with  the  little  addition  he  might  perhaps  receive  from  the  fresh 
water  infusoria  that  he  might  imbibe  by  the  way.    This  idea  was 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  shad  are  fatter  caught  below  Phil- 
adelphia than  farther  up  the  river.    They  are  not  as  firm  in  fibre 
and  delicately  tasted  as  at  Trenton  or  Easton.    Exercise  in  fresh 
water  absorbs  fat,  hardens  the  muscle,  and  heightens  the  flavor. 
I  prepared  a  glutinous  mass  of  Irish  moss  (Chondrus  crispus)^ 
gluten  from  wheat  flour,  oyster  juice,  fibrine  from  bullocks'  blood, 
and  powdered  sulphate  of  barytes.    The  last  article  being  taste- 
less, insoluble,  and  heavy,  was  added  to  give  weight  to  the  com- 
pound.   All  these  articles  were  well  mixed  and  ground  together, 
sufficient  oyster  juice  being  added  to  soften  and  discolor  the  Irish 
moss.    I  rolled  the  mass  into  sticks,  like  macaroni,  dried  with  a 
gentle  heat,  and  ground  up  into  fragments  as  coarse  as  Dupont's 
ducking  powder.    My  hooks — No.  6  Kirby's — ^were  whipped  on 
brownish-green  linen  snoods  of  ten  inches  length ;  the  snoods  were 
fastened  at  intervals  of  a  foot  on  a  line  of  the  same  color.    The 
three  hooks  attached  to  the  line  were  covered  thickly  nearly  to 
their  points  with  the  preparation  in  its  moist  state,  and  then  dried 
until  the  coating  became  hard,  so  that  in  dissolving  slowly  it  might 
adhere  for  a  long  time.    Thus  prepared,  I  tried  my  first  experiment 
in  deep  water  below  the  first  island  down  stream,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Pohatcong,  near  the  Belvidere  Railroad.    The  night  previ- 
ously, as  a  lure,  I  had  sifted  a  pint  or  more  of  the  preparation  into 
the  water  at  the  head  of  the  eddy,  and  anchored  a  coarse  strainer, 
cloth  bag,  containing  about  the  same  quantity  at  the  same  place. 
Owing  to  the  barytes,  the  powder  thrown  into  the  water  sank  down 
and  remained  on  the  water  to  dissolve  slowly.    In  the  morning  I 
drifted  gently  down  the  river,  and  anchored  my  boat  noiselessly 
about  twenty  yards  above  the  pool.    With  a  small  gourd  for  a  float, 
giving  five  feet  for  the  depth  of  the  lowest  hook,  I  paid  out  line 
until  the  float  was  about  four  yards  below  the  cloth  bag.    I  had 
not  long  to  wait.    The  float  began  to  bob,  and  was  soon  under 
water.    I  tightened  the  line,  and  found  a  fish  of  peculiar  action  was 
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hooked.  His  whole  effort  was  to  sound,  to  run  to  the  bottom,  from 
which  the  slightest  pull  would  bring  him  back.  I  thought  it  must 
be  a  very  shy  fish,  with  a  tender  mouth*  ai\d  a  small  caudal  fin  in 
proportion  to  his  size,  for  he  seemed  to  have  but  little  propelling 
force.  After  some  careful  handling  I  was  enabled  to  bring  the  fish 
up  to  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  land  it  with  a  net.  To  my  great 
satisfaction,  it  proved  to  be  a  four  pound  shad,  a  melter,  as  fine  a 
fish  as  one  would  wish  to  see.  That  morning,  in  less  than  an  hour, 
I  caught  six  others  in  the  same  way--4wo  melters  and  four  roe 
shad ;  two  of  the  last  weighed  five  and  a  half  pounds  each.  During 
this  hour's  fishing  the  preparation  had  hardly  all  dissolved  from 
the  hooks.  I  have  been  out  twice  since  in  the  early  morning  and 
have  had  equal  success." 

Thaddeus  Norris,  Esq.,  says,  in  Forest  and  Stream  .^ — "  Many 
years  ago,  when  I  fished  with  a  bow-line  dipsy  for  perch  in  Au- 
gust, I  occasionally  took  young  shad  six  inches  long,  in  water  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  depth,  and  have  since  heard  of  their  being 
taken  in  the  same  way.  These  fry  were  undoubtedly  the  pro- 
duce of  shad  that  spawned  in  May  or  June.  The  smaller  fry.  those 
of  two  inches,  which  are  so  easily  taken  with  a  small  fly  from  the 
Long  Bridge,  are  from  the  ova  of  the  late  spawners.  I  have  also 
known  perch-fishers  on  the  "  Hen  and  Chickens,"  a  rocky  shoal  in 
the  Delaware,  eight  or  nine  miles  above  Philadelphia,  when  fishing 
for  perch  in  September,  to  take  shad  varying  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches  in  length.  They  would  come  in  schools  and  bite  voraciously 
at  the  worm  bait  and  not  far  below  the  surface." 

Mr.  Theodore  Lyman,  of  the  Massachusetts  Fish  Commission, 
has  thrown  more  light  on  the  growth  of  shad  and  their  migrations 
to  and  from  sea,  than  all  other  writers  on  this  subject.  From  in- 
formation gained  from  old  net-fishermen,  and  from  his  own  obser- 
vations, as  shown  in  his  vanous  reports,  he  has  clearly  established 
the  fact  that  shad  go  to  sea  the  autumn  of  the  same  summer  they 
are  hatched.  That  the  females  remain  at  sea  two  years.  That 
many  of  the  males,  perhaps  all  of  them,  return  to  their  native  riv- 
ers when  not  over  a  year  old,  as  they  are  then  pubescent  and  the 
reproductive  instinct  impels  them  to  the  rivers.  When  varying  in 
length  from  nine  to  twelve  inches,  they  are  known  on  the  Connec- 
ticut as  **  Chicken  Shad."    In  one  of  the  reports  alluded  to,  men- 
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tion  is  made  of  the  great  numbers  of  such  young  shad  that  are 
taken  in  herring  seines  and  rated  and  sold  as  herrings,  or  properly 
speaking,  alewives ;  for  the  herring  proper,  although  called  by  that 
name,  do  not  enter  fresh  waters.  That  young  shad  will  rise  at  an 
artificial  fly  is  natural,  for  flies  and  larvae  are  their  natural  food. 
Mr.  Lyman  has  detected  and  given  the  scientific  names  of  such 
flies  taken  from  their  stomachs.  This  naturalist  has  also  discov- 
ered that  young  shad  have  teeth,  while  the  adults  have  not.  The 
male  salmon,  as  well  as  the  male  shad,  is  pubescent  a  year  earlier 
than  the  female.  That  shad  remain  in  the  rivers  two  years,  go  to 
sea,  and  the  following  summer  return  full-grown  fish,  is  a  notion 
that  is  now  obsolete  with  intelligent  people  who  have  given  the 
matter  attention  and  thought.  When  female  shad  return  from  sea 
the  first  time  they  weigh  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  pounds,  are  not 
merchantable  fish,  and  hence  are  not  brought  to  market. 

Gaspbrbau  ;  herrtog  ^uthem  States) ;  alewife  (New  England)  ;  gupereau 
(Britiah  Provinces) ;  spring  lierring  (New  England)  ;  hyack  (Nova  Scotia)  ; 
kyack,  bluefish,  alewife,  sawbelly,  cat-thresher  (Maine.)— /Vm«Mim  pttudo- 
Aare^gus. — Gill. 

Although  this  representative  of  the  herring  family  is  in  no  sense 
a  game  fish,  generally  speaking,  it  has  been  known  to  afford  the 
keenest  sport  to  the  fly  fisherman  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick in  the  spring  when  it  ascends  the  rivers  to  spawn.  By  the 
Indians  of  Southern  Nova  Scotia,  it  is  known  as  the  "  hyack,"  and 
is  taken  by  them  in  great  numbers  with  dip  nets,  at  the  foot  of 
dams  or  natural  obstructions  which  they  attempt  to  surmount. 
It  was  the  principal  food  fish  of  the  Acadians  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  and  was  called  \ki!t  gaspereau  by  them.  Several  rivers  m  the 
Maritime  Provinces  bear  this  name,  and  a  considerable  arm  of  the 
Basin  of  Minas  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  is  known  as  Gas- 
pereau  Bay.  The  spring  run,  during  which  only  can  they  be  taken 
with  a  rod,  extends  from  the  first  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June. 
Flies  similar  in  color  to  those  used  for  shad,  but  smaller,  are 
requisite.  The  gaspereau  is  deep  blue  on  the  back,  shading  to 
silvery  white  on  the  belly.  They  run  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in 
length. 
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THE  PERCIDiE. 

Yellow  Pssch  ;  or  Ring  Perch.— /Vrr«jfWe«wtf»f.— Car. 

SIDES  yellow ;  six  to  eight  dark  vertical  bands  over  the  back  ; 
fins  orange. 
The  yellow  perch  is  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  of  our 
fluviatile  fishes.  They  are  sometimes  caught  weighing  three  or 
four  pounds,  and  even  more.  Take  bait  freely,  and  are  often 
taken  'with  a  fly,  preferring  the  red  ibis.  They  swim  deep,  and 
are  usually  found  in  company  with  the  sunfish,  and  freouently  with 
the  black  bass. 

Tms  Black  FwRCH.—La^rmx  ni^ricam.—De  Kay. 

Is  a  deep  brownish  black  fish,  with  a  yellowish  tinge,  found  in  vari- 
ous deep  fresh  water  ponds  on  Long  Island,  New  York,  and  takes 
the  fly  readily,  affording  much  amusement  to  the  angler.  Weighs 
one  or  two  pounds,  and  is  esteemed  as  food.  It  has  the  general 
form  of  the  yellow  perch. 

PiKS  Pbkcu  ;  wall-eyed  pike  ;  white  salmon  ;  glaw-eyed  pike  ;  Stizotttdhm 

amertcama, — Girard. 

This  fish  is  known  in  American  waters  as  the  white  salmon, 
Ohio  salmon,  yellow  pike,  and  western  salmon.  Color,  yellowish 
olive  above  the  lateral  line,  lighter  on  the  sides  ;  silvery  beneath ; 
head  and  gill  covers  mottled  with  green ;  dorsal  fin  light  yellowish, 
spotted  with  brown ;  pectoral  fins  yellowish  olive.  It  is  a  true 
Perch,  although  its  form  and  habits  suggest  very  naturally  the 
idea  of  a  Pike.  Its  scales  are  hard,  close  and  difficult  to  detach. 
The  mandibles  are  wider,  and  the  jaws  stronger  than  those  of  the 
pike,  while  its  teeth  are  shorter  and  closer  set.  It  is  exceedingly 
voracious,  and  is  highly  prized  as  food.    It  is  caught  readily  with 
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the  hook»  baited  with  minnow  or  crayfish.  The  best  time  for  fish- 
ing is  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  The  foot  of  rapids»  or  beneath 
mill  dams  appear  to  be  its  favorite  haunts.  In  the  heat  of  summer 
it  seeks  the  deepest  part  of  lakes,  or  the  coolest  part  of  streams 
concealed  under  weeds  or  grass.  Use  regular  bass  rod  and  reel, 
and  fish  with  a  float  Anchor  your  boat  at  the  side  or  above  a 
rapid,  and  let  your  bait  run  down  the  rapid,  for  they  sometimes 
lie  behind  huge  rocks  in  the  rapid.  They  average  perhaps,  six  or 
seven  pounds,  but  are  often  much  larger,  and  at  the  Little  Falls  of 
the  Mohawk  River  have  been  caught  weighing  as  high  as  twenty 
pounds.  The  meat  is  hard,  and  laminates  in  rich  white  flakes. 
Spawns  in  April  and  May.    (See  Western  Fishes.) 

Whitx  Laks  Bass.— Ztf^ojr  a/^iVa«x.— De  Kay. 

Very  common  in  Lake  Erie,  where  it  takes  the  hook  readily, 
and  is  esteemed  as  food.  Color,  bluish  white  above  the  lateral 
line,  with  a  few  narrow  parallel  dusky  streaks  above  and  beneath 
this  line ;  sides  and  belly  white.    Fins,  brownish,  tinged  with  blue. 

Rock  'BMS,-'CtiUrarckns  anuut,    (Cuv.  and  Val.) 

This  fish  is  found  in  Lake  Champlain,  and  generally  in  the  lakes 
throughout  New  York  State,  and  also  in  the  canals  and  the  Hud- 
son River.  It  bites  freely,  and  is  pretty  fair  game.  It  is  found  in 
greatest  numbers  around  islands  and  in  shallows  near  the  shores 
contiguous  to  the  entrance  of  spring  streams.  A  notorious  spawn- 
eater  ;  it  ranges  in  weight  from  a  quarter  of  a  pound  to  a  pound. 
It  bites  at  worms,  grubs,  grasshoppers  or  shiners,  and  may  be 
taken  with  a  small-sized  Buel  or  McHarg  trolling  spoon.  The 
general  color  of  this  fish  is  a  dark  greenish  bronze  ;  top  of  head 
and  back  a  dark  bottle  green.  Its  sides  below  the  lateral  line  are 
covered  with  six  or  more  longitudinal  series  of  subquadrate  dark 
spots.    Pupils  of  eye  dark  purple,  with  a  narrow  golden  ring. 

Black  Bass. — GrysU*  nigricans:  Micropteru*  nigricans.— QtV\, 

Among  the  various  candidates  for  popular  favor,  for  introduc- 
tion into  new  waters,  the  Black  Bass  has  always  deservedly  occu- 
pied a  very  high  place.  The  excellence  of  its  flesh,  its  rapid  growth, 
its  endurance  and  its  game  qualities,  all  contribute  towards  this 
appreciation.    Little  by  little  this  fish  has  been  carried  from  one 

12* 
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part  of  the  country  to  another,  until  now  there  is  no  part  of  the 
United  States,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  it  may  not  be 
found  in  greater  or  less  abundance.  Its  great  merit  in  this  con- 
nection lies  in  the  fact  that  it  requires  no  care  in  the  way  of  culture, 
since  a  few  pairs  transferred  bodily,  will  in  time  furnish  a  numerous 
progeny.  In  consequence  of  its  habit  of  making  a  nest  and  guard- 
ing it  against  intruders,  the  fish  is  enabled  to  readily  secure  the 
perpetuation  of  its  race. 

Much  uncertainty  has  existed,  until  recently,  as  to  the  number 
of  species  really  entitled  to  be  called  Black  Bass,  many  having  been 
described  and  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  particular  waters.  Prof. 
Gill,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  has  lately  made  a  critical  and 
exhaustive  investigation  of  this  subject,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
large  amount  of  material  belonging  to  the  Institution  and  that  of 
the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Cambridge,  he  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  really  but  two  distinguishable 
forms ;  the  one  the  Micropterus  salmoides,  or  the  small  mouthed 
bass,  and  the  other,  the  M,  nigricans,  or  the  large  mouthed  variety. 

Both  of  these  species  occur  naturally  over  a  great  part  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  exception  of  New  England  and  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard  of  the  Middle  States,  although  only  one,  the  small 
mouthed,  seems  to  have  been  originally  an  inhabitant  of  the  hy- 
drog^phic  basin  of  the  Ohio.  It  is  not  to  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  no  variations  from  the  standard  type  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  bass  of  these  two  groups,  in  different  localities,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  a  careful  criticism  will  reveal  certain  tri- 
fling peculiarities,  which  may  serve  to  distinguish  those  belonging 
to  a  particular  area.  The  differences  of  the  two  primary  forms 
are,  however,  perfectly  appreciable,  so  that  even  the  veriest  tyro, 
seeing  them  side  by  side,  must  admit  their  distinction. 

These  differences,  as  stated  in  the  paper  of  Prof.  Gill,  are  as 
follows : 

CONTRASTED  DIFrERENTIAL  CHARACTERISTICS. 

Scales  of  Trunk, 

SMALL-MOUTHRD.  LARGE-MOUTHED. 

Small  (*.  g,  lat.  Hne^  72-75  ;  be-        Moderate  (^.  g.  lat,  Une  ,65-70 ; 
tween   lateral  line  and  back,  tl    between  lateral  line  and  back,  *i\ 
•rows).-  or ^  rows).         - 


\ 
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Scales  OH  nape  and  breast 
Mndi  smaller  thmn  those  of  sides.        Scarcely  (on  nape),  or  not  much 

(on  breast)  smaller  tlian  those  of 
sides. 

ScaUs  of  cheeks. 
Minute  (^.  g,^  between  orbit  and        Moderately  small  (e,  g.  between 
preoperculum,  about  17  rows  in  an    orbit  and  preopercnlum,  about  xo 
oblique  line  and  about  9  in  a  hori-    rows  in  an  oblique  line  and  about 
zontal  one).  5-6  in  a  horizontal  one). 

Sc€^s  of  inieroperculum  uniseriaL 
Covering  only  about    half   the        Covering  the  entire  width  of  the 
width  of  the  bone.  bone. 

Scales  of  preopereular  Hmb, 
None.  Developed  in  an  imperfect  row 

{e.  g.,  3-5  in  number). 

Scales  OH  dorsal. 

Developed  as  a  deep  sheath  (in-  Developed  as  a  low  (obsolete) 

volving  last  spine)  of  small  scales  shallow  sheath,    and    with    series 

difierentiated    from  those  on  the  ascending  comparatively  little  on 

back,  and  with  series  advancing  membrane  behind  the  rays  (none 

high  up  the  membrane  behind  each  behind  last  five  or  six), 
ray  (except  last  two  or  three). 

Scales  OH  anal. 
Ascending  high  behind  each  ray.        None  (or  very  few). 

Mouth. 

Moderate.  Large. 

Supramaxillary. 

Ending  considerably  in  front  of        Extending  considerably  behind 

higher  margin  of  orbit  (about  under    the  posterior  margin  of  orbit. 

hinder  border  of  pupil). 

Rays. 

Dorsal  articulated,  13.  Dorsal  articulated,  12  (I.  ii). 

Anal.  III.,  10,  II.  Anal.  III.,  10. 

Pectoral,  1, 16-1,  17.  Pectoral  i,  14  (i,  13). 

Dorsal  Jin  in  front  of  soft  portion. 
Little  depressed,  the  ninth  spine        Much  depressed,  the  ninth  spine 
being  only  about  a  half  shorter  than    being  only  about  a  fourth  as  long 
the  longest  (3,  4,  5)  and  a  fourth    as  the  longest  and  a  half  as  long  as 
shorter  than  the  tenth.  the  tenth. 
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We  have  said  that  there  are  decided  variations  from  these  two 
standard  types,  and  these  we  are  certain  that  Prof.  Gill  himself 
readily  concedes.  Indeed,  there  is  no  genus  of  known  fish  that 
exhibits  such  numerous  and  striking  varieties  ;  just  as  there  is  no 
family  of  fishes  which  is  presented  in  so  many  forms  as  that  to 
which  the  black  bass  belongs — namely,  the  Percida,  These  va- 
riations puzzled  the  observant  De  Kay  forty  years  ago,  and  are  no 
less  an  enigma  to  superficial  students  at  the  present  day.  They 
are  most  numerous  in  Northern  waters ;  quite  frequent  in  the 
West ;  and  several  at  the  South.  The  general  colors  we  find  to 
be  as  follows :  bluish,  deep  green,  almost  black,  grass  green,  light 
green,  greenish  white,  deep  olive,  and  light  olive.  Some  are  spot- 
ted, others  barred,  and  some  without  any  lateral  markings.  Local- 
ly they  are  termed  perch,  bass,  chub  and  trout,  and  are  severally 
known  as  yellow  perch,  black  perch,  Oswego  bass,  strawberry 
bass,  white  bass,  rock  bass,  black  bass,  marsh  bass,  river  bass, 
spotted  bass,  speckled  hen,  green  bass,  slough  bass,  etc.,  etc. 
They  vary  much  in  their  proportions,  some  having  heavy  shoulders, 
while  others  are  slender ;  they  also  vary  in  their  habits  of  living, 
their  food,  locations,  temperature  of  water,  and  times  of  spawning, 
characteristics  sufficiently  diverse  to  constitute  distinct  species,  if 
classification  were  not  absolutely  based  upon  anatomical  structure. 

In  Canada  there  is  g^eat  diversity  as  to  weight  and  shape. 
For  instance :  those  caught  in  ponds  and  lakes  in  the  counties  of 
Brant  and  Oxford,  are  much  larger  and  thicker  than  those  found, 
say,  in  Grand  River.  Notwithstanding,  where  there  are  long, 
deep,  still  stretches  of  water  formed  by  mill  danis  as  at  Gait  or 
Paris,  bass  are  often  taken  averaging  in  weight  those  taken  in 
lakes.  In  Pine  Pond,  on  the  south  edge  of  the  township  of  Bland- 
ford  and  Blenheim,  Oxford,  the  bass  are  remarkable  for  their 
thickness  at  the  shoulders.  So  distinct  is  the  figure  and  general 
configuration — especially  as  regards  this  latter  quality — that  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  they  are  identk:al  with  the  Oswego 
bass.  The  Oswego  bass  and  the  bass  of  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson 
Rivers,  show  dusky  bars  on  their  sides  after  being  caught.  When 
hooked,  the  first  move  is  into  the  air,  and  it  is  continued,  more  or 
less,  principally  more,  until  the  struggle  ends  in  the  death  or  es^ 
cape  of  the  fish.    The  first  fishing  for  this  bass  in  the  spring  or 
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summer  is  done  on  the  "  rifis  **  or  rapids ;  from  thence  tney  work 
down  to  the  foot  of  rough  water,  and  later,  as  the  weather  is 
warmer,  to  the  eddies  and  pools.  The  Lake  George  bass  almost 
always  when  hooked  go  deeper,  rarely  appear  above  water  until 
they  near  the  boat  or  landing  net,  always  excepting  when  you 
troll.  In  Lake  Ontario  are  two  varieties,  one  at  Stony  Island 
being  very  thick  and  light  colored,  always  sounding  the  minute 
they  are  hooked ;  another  in  the  Black  River  Bay,  dark  colored, 
much  slimmer  than  the  former,  and  almost  always  coming  to  the 
surface  the  first  thing.  The  strawberry  bass  is  a  flat,  deep  fish, 
has  a  nose  well  turned  up,  is  thinner  than  the  Oswego  bass,  and 
has  black  and  yellow  blotches. 

However,  in  attempting  to  define  differences,  nothing  is  ac- 
complished toward  identification  or  separation ;  only  confusion  is 
increased.  We  recognize  the  simple  fact,  merely,  that  owing  to 
local  causes  of  food,  temperature  and  quality  of  water,  and  per- 
haps to  these  only,  very  apparent  differences  obtain  in  stripe,  size, 
color,  superficial  markings,  action,  and  periods  of  spawning. 

Most  bass  undoubtedly  hybemate,  and  are  not  seen  or  caught 
in  winter.  But  Mr.  A.  W.  Latham,  Fish  Commissioner  of  Min- 
nesota, has  stated  that  in  some  waters  in  that  State  they  are  occa- 
sionally caught  through  the  ice  with  hook  and  bait.  They  then 
lie  low  in  deep  water,  and  seem  after  a  fashion  to  hybemate. 
Samuel  Wilmot,  of  the  Government  Hatching  House  in  Canada, 
states  that  the  fishermen  take  them  with  hook  and  line  through 
the  ice  in  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  near  Belleville.  Fred.  Mather,  a  well 
known  fish  breeder  of  New  York,  says : 

"  I  kept  one  nearly  all  winter  in  an  aquarium,  and  it  did  not 
eat,  and  seldom  moved  anything  except  its  eyes.  I  have  also  tried 
to  catch  them  from  the  small  but  well-stocked  pond  of  Hon.  S.  H. 
Ainsworth,  at  West  Bloomfield,  without  success.  I  have,  how- 
ever, seen  those  that  were  taken  with  a  hook  in  Northern  Michi- 
gan, in  March,  while  it  is  still  winter  in  that  locality." 

The  fish  begin  to  spawn  about  the  middle  of  May.  About  a 
month  previous  to  the  spawning  season  they  pair,  and  leave  the 
deep,  still  water  where  they  have  spent  the  winter,  and  seek  out 
some  retired  spot  in  shallow  water,  about  eighteen  inches  or  two 
feet  deep,  but  near  deeper  water  to  which  they  can  fly  when 
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alarmed.  Here  they  make  their  nests  by  scouring  from  the  peb- 
bles on  the  bottom  all  the  mud  and  slime.  The  nest  is  circular, 
and  about  twice  the  length  of  the  fish  in  diameter.  Here  the 
female  lays  her  eggs,  which  at  once  become  glued  to  the  pebbles, 
where  they  remain  for  eight  or  ten  days,  when  they  hatch,  the 
female  all  the  time  remaining  on  or  near  the  nest  to  keep  off 
predatory  intruders. 

In  two  or  three  days  after  hatching,  the  young  fry  scatter 
mostly  into  deep  water,  and  are  not  seen  again  until  September, 
when  they  come  in  shore,  having  grown  about  two  inches  in  length. 
If  well  supplied  with  food,  they  grow  about  four  inches  the  first 
season.  When  two  years  old  they  reach  a  pound  in  weight,  and 
after  that  grow  about  a  pound  each  year,  until  they  weigh  sue  or 
eight  pounds.  While  young  the  fish  feed  on  insects,  worms  and 
larvae,  but  when  larger  they  appear  to  rely  mainly  upon  other  small 
fish.  They  are  not  very  particular  as  to  their  diet,  their  main  care 
being  to  get  plenty  of  food.  They  are  voracious  eaters,  and  when 
hard  pushed  by  hunger,  do  not  scruple  to  devour  the  smaller  and 
weaker  of  their  own  kind,  and  in  this  fact  probably  exists  the 
reason  why  they  have  multiplied  much  more  rapidly  in  some 
ponds  than  in  others  which,  to  all  appearance,  are  equally  as  well 
adapted  to  them.  Waters  which  abound  in  chub,  minnows,  suck- 
ers, insect  larvae  and  crayfish  afford  plenty  of  food  for  the  bass, 
and  in  them  he  multiplies  and  grows  apace,  but  in  waters  where 
these  are  wanting,  he  is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  eating  his  own 
kindred,  and  of  course  his  increase  is  very  limited.  Black  bass 
weighing  from  three  to  six  pounds  each,  are  too  large  for  stocking 
open  streams,  they  being  liable  to  wander,  while  the  small  ones 
are  more  likely  to  remain  near  where  placed.  These  small  fish 
commence  propagating  in  July,  and  continue  into  the  month  of 
August. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  merits  of  this  fish  for  the  table.  Few 
better  pan  fish  are  known  to  epicures.  He  is  thick,  solid  and 
heavy,  has  little  waste  and  few  bones  about  him,  is  sweet,  tender 
and  juicy,  and  when  well  cooked  makes  a  dish  fit  for  a  king. 

The  methods  of  taking  black  bass  are  by  trolling  with  minnow 
or  spoon,  casting  with  artificial  fly  or  live  minnow,  and  by  still-fish- 
ing with  a  great  variety  of  baits.    Probably,  as  a  rule,  live  bait  is 
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the  best,  and  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  of  water  the  best  depth ; 
but  some  of  the  finest  specimens  which  have  been  coaxed  from 
ponds  have  been  taken  with  worm  bait  in  fifty  feet  of  water.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  flies  are  often  most  killing  at  times  when 
baits  of  any  kind  are  hardly  serviceable.  For  instance  in  the  Del- 
aware and  Schuylkill  the  fbh  will  not  rise  to  the  fly  where  they  are 
mostly  caught  with  bait,  for  the  fishing  is  essentially  bottom  fish- 
ing in  deep  water  (say  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet),  at  the  foot  of 
dams  or  £fUls,  or  in  still  deep  pools.  In  such  places  those  most 
successful  use  a  weighted  line,  and  endeavor  to  keep  the  bait 
from  two  to  three  feet  from  the  bottom.  Now  one  would  cast 
with  little  effect  with  small  flies,  especially  in  such  places,  because 
of  the  great  depth  of  the  water.  The  fact  of  the  necessity -of 
special  flies  for  particular  places,  from  sdl  testimony,  seems  quite 
indispensable.  The  non-success  of  flies  in  bass  fishing  arises 
more  from  faults  in  their  size  and  color  than  in  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion in  the  fish  ;  most  of  the  bass  flies  sold  by  the  trade  generally 
have  only  a  local  reputation,  not  applicable  to  all  conditions  aris- 
ing from  the  varied  haunts  of  this  fish ;  and  this  fault  can  not  be 
corrected  except  by  observations  of  the  many  conditions  that  arise. 
The  most  approved  patterns  for  northern  waters  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Pagb  FLY.—Scaxlet  wiofj^  with  acapnias  of  guinea  fowL 

HoLBBBTON  Fly.— Onwge  body  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel ;  head  of  peacock's 
herl ;  a  hackle  of  peacock's  herl  mixed  with  purple  \  tail  of  wood  duck  feathers 
tipped  with  scarlet ;  under  wing  coverts  of  scarlet  ibis  mixed  with  mallard  feath- 
ers dyed  yellow,  outer  wing  coverts  of  wood  duck  feather,  with  two  long  rays  of 
peacock's  herl,  the  latter  giving  the  fly  a  very  jaunty  and  attractive  appearance 
which  even  the  best  educated  salmon  could  not  resist 

TuKKBV  Brown  and  Turkbv  Grebn.— The  first-named  has  turkey  wings, 
brown  body  ribbed  with  gold,  red  hackle  and  wood  duck  tail  streaked  with  scar- 
let ;  the  turkey  green  is  similar  except  that  it  has  a  green  t>ody. 

Fbbguson  Fly.— //iMit.— Medium  No.  a  Sproat,  or  in  Limericks  about  No.  xo. 
7A//.~Peacock,  yellow  and  scarlet,  a  portion  each.  i?M>.— Made  full,  a  bright 
yellow  tipped  and  ribbed  with  gold.  Ltgx. — A  green  hackle,  quite  bushy,  tied  in 
only  at  the  head  of  the  body  under  the  wings.  Wings, —K  portion  each  of  yellow 
and  scarlet  feather  With  the  dark  brownish  mottled  feather  from  the  wing  of  the 
wild  or  tame  turkey. 

Patterns  of  bass  flies  are  various,  and  can  be  multiplied  ad 
libitum,  gaudy  colors  being  generally  combined.  Scarlet  and 
white  used  to  be  exclusively  used.    Now  w^  have  : 
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I.  Scarlet  wingn  mnd  coverti  ot  icapttlas  of  wood  duck  feathers. 

a.  Scarlet  wings,  white  scapulas,  hackle  of  purple  and  orange,  and  tail  of  yel- 
low, white,  scarlet  and  wood  duck  mixed.  Body  orange  and  green  whipped  with 
silver  tinsel. 

3.  Wings  of  rayed  mallard  feathers  dyed  yellow,  scarlet  acapnias,  body  yel- 
low, hackle  of  peacock's  herl  mixed  with  yellow. 

4.  Turkey  wings,  haclde  of  scarlet  and  orange,  tail  red,  yellow  and  black, 
body  orange  whipped  with  green  and  gold  tinsel. 

5.  Wings  white,  scapulas  scarlet,  body  lavender  and  peacock  whipped  with 
silver  tinsel,  deep  purple  hackle  and  tail  of  blue,  white,  scarlet  and  yellow, 
mixed. 

6.  Parrot  feather  wing  (green),  yellow  hackle,  green  body  whipped  with  gold, 
tail  scarlet  and  white. 

7.  Turkey  wing,  body  orange  whipped  with  silver,  green  hackle,  tall  yellow 
and  scarlet. 

8.  Turkey  wing,  brown  hackle,  peacock  body  terminating  in  ydlow,  with 
scarlet  tail. 

9.  Brown  cock  feather  wings,  dun  body  whipped  with  orange,  hadde  of  grey 
rabbit'*  *ur,  tail  brown. 

xo.  Uiange  body  and  hackle,  scarlet  wings,  scapula  and  tail  of  jungle  cock 
feathers. 

II.  Blue  body  whipped  with  gold,  l)lue  hackle,  wings  of  ashes  of  rose  color, 
scspuisB  oi  jungle  cock  mixed  with  black,  tail  scarlet,  black  and  wliite,  and  black 
antennae. 

la.  Scarlet  body  whipped  with  silver,  wings  dyed  subhyaline  and  terminating 
In  two  bars  of  white  and  black,  coverts  scarlet,  hackle  grey  and  black,  tail  blade, 
white  and  red. 

13.  Body  solferino  color,  wings  the  same,  coverts  grey,  haclde  brown,  tail 
grey,  head  black— a  very  killing  fly  for  southern,  western  or  northern  waters. 

[For  southern  and  western  patterns  see  the  appropriate  chapters  of  this  book.] 

The  baits  taken  by  the  black  ba.ss  are  as  diverse  as  the  styles 
of  flies.  Bass  are  almost  omnivorous,  taking  red  worms,  crick- 
ets, grasshoppers,  fresh  water  mussels,  frogs,  shrimp,  crayfish, 
minnow  and  dobsons,  so  called  at  the  north  and  known  as  the 
Helg^mite  at  the  south ;  the  same  being  the  full  grown  larvas 
and  pupas  of  several  aquatic  species  in  the  family  Sialina.  Their 
feeding  ground  is  chiefly  in  sluggish  rivers.  They  are  rare  in 
mountain  streams  or  head  springs.  They  are  both  herbivorous 
and  carnivorous.  Ephemeridae,  small-sized  beetles,  and  water- 
fleas,  entomostraca,  are  their  principal  food,  but  they  have  been 
reared  to  maturity  in  aquaria  on  an  almost  exclusively  vegetable 
diet.  The  wings  of  the  perfect  insect  are  almost  twice  the  length 
of  the  body,  closely  reticulated  with  veins,  semi-transparent,  and 
of  a  yellow  ashen  color.    An  imitation  made  of  newly  tanned 
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leather  was  used  with  wonderfui  success  in  the  trout  streams  of 
Western  Virginia  fifty  years  ago. 

In  the  early  season,  from  June  to  last  of  August,  the  best 
success  is  had  in  deep  pools,  or  under  shadow  of  dams  and  falls 
where  the  water  is  quieted  a  moment  after  its  plunge,  casting  the 
flies  into  the  tumbling  waters  and  giving  the  current  its  own  way 
with  them,  simply  keeping  them  on  the  surface.  In  the  later 
season,  from  middle  of  September  to  end  of  October,  the  bass 
seem  to  live  more  in  rapid,  deep  currents  well  out  in  the  stream 
where  it  is  less  disturbed  by  obstructions,  lying  in  the  eddies 
formed  by  boulders,  etc.,  but  if  the  water's  surface  is  disturbed 
by  winds,  as  is  usual  at  that  season,  they  are  taken  about  as  read- 
ily in  mid-current,  where  the  water  is  from  two  to  three  or  four 
feet  deep,  and  running  over  a  pebbly  bottom. 

In  lakes,  cast  from  a  boat  in-shore,  or  fish  from  the  banks. 
Where  lilypads  line  the  shore,  if  you  have  no  boat  or  raft,  wade 
out  so  that  you  can  cast  just  beyond  the  edge  of  the  pads. 

If  trolling  from  a  canoe  or  light  craft,  a  two-knot  breeze  will 
drive  the  canoe  vrith  sufficient  rapidity  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
using  oars  or  paddles,  and  inci easing  one's  chances  of  success  in 
raising  the  fish,  as  there  is  no  disturbance  of  the  water,  and  a 
shorter  line  can  be  used.  Ordinarily  one  hundred  feet  are  required. 
Trolling  should  be  done  along  shore,  and  fish  are  most  likely  to  be 
raised  when  the  spoon  passes  over  a  reef  or  bunch  of  rocks.  In 
swift  running  water,  or  in  the  quick  currents  that  flow  between  isl- 
ands lying  close  to  each  other,  as  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  one 
can  fish  from  boat  or  shore ;  and  the  best  method  is  probably  to 
anchor  the  boat  in  mid  current  at  the  head  of  the  race,  and  grad- 
ually drop  it  down  as  the  ground  becomes  fished  over.  In  min- 
now fishing  grive  the  bait  plenty  of  play,  but  let  the  running  water 
do  this  as  much  as  it  will,  while  the  tip  of  the  rod  guides  it  to  all 
parts  of  the  ground  to  be  fished  over. 

Valued  as  the  brook  trout  is  for  its  game  qualities;  widely 
distributed  as  it  is ;  and  much  extolled  in  song  as  it  has  been ; 
the  black  bass  has  now  a  wider  range  (at  least  of  latitude)  and  be- 
inc^  common  to  both  cold  and  warm  waters,  and  to  northern  and 
southern  climes,  seems  destined  to  become  the  leading  game  fish  of 
America,  and  to  take  the  place  of  the  wild  brook  trout  which  van- 
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ishes  like  the  aborigines  before  civiiixation  and  settlenients.  It 
is  worthy  of  much  attention  therefore  ;  and  during  the  past  two 
years  its  habits  have  been  diligently  studied  by  naturalists  and  fish 
propagators,  until  they  have  become  pretty  well  known.  [See 
Southern  and  Western  Fishes.] 


SmtnsR  ;  Pond-fiah  ;  PnapldflHteed ;  Kiver ;  Sunny ;  Roidi ;  BrMm—  PrntwHy 

vu^rit.—D^  Kay. 

This  beautiful  fish  is  common  in  all  the  waters  of  the  north. 
Its  range  extends  to  Georgia.  In  color  it  is  a  greenish  brown  on 
the  back,  greenish  yellow  on  the  sides.  On  the  posterior  prolon- 
gation of  the  opercle  is  a  black  spot,  terminating  behind  in  bright 
scarlet.  It  is  found  in  still  waters  in  company  with  perch,  swims 
low,  and  takes  bait  with  such  persistence  as  to  be  an  annoyance 
to  the  angler  when  better  fish  are  sought.  He  will  also  take  the 
fly,  or  any  moving  thing.  It  is  an  excellent  pan  fish  when  it  at- 
tains the  size  of  a  pound,  as  it  occasionally  does.  It  shouki  be 
fished  for  with  light  tackle  and  very  small  hooks. 

SILURIDiE. 

The  Catfish  or  Cat  Family  comprises  a  dozen  or  more  varieties, 
most  of  which  are  not  worth  mentioning  in  their  relations  to  the 
angler. 

The  Great  Lake  Catfish  {PimoUdus  nigrtcans)  grows  to  a  great 
weight,  often  reaching  eighty  pounds.  Its  general  color  is  olhre 
brown.  It  is  not  generally  esteemed  as  food,  although  it  is  much 
eaten,  and  by  some  persons  well  recommended.  Like  most  of  its 
congeners,  it  prefers  the  mud. 

The  Common  Cat  {Pimoledus  catus\  the  Bullhead,  Horn  Pout, 
Bull  Pout,  or  Minister,  has  a  wide  range,  and  too  great  a  notoriety 
for  hi?  worth.  Its  color  is  dusky.  Is  caught  from  first  of  April, 
throughout  the  summer,  with  most  any  kind  of  meat  or  worm  bait, 
in  ponds  or  lakes  where  the  bottom  is  muddy.  Many  people  eat 
them  and  like  them. 

The  Channel  Catfish  is  the  best  of  his  tribe,  and  is  generally 
found  in  clear  pure  streams  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States. 
He  is  of  a  dean  grreyish  blue  color,  and  makes  some  sport  on  the 
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hook.    A  good  table  fish.    Night  fishing  with  a  lantern  or  torch 
is  the  most  successful  for  all  kinds  of  catfish. 

THE  CYPRINIDiC. 

The  family  of  Cyprinidae  is  a  very  large  one,  and  includes  the 
carp,  sucker,  dace,  chub  sucker,  mullet  sucker,  and  many  other 
species  which  are  found  scattered  all  over  the  country  from  New 
England  to  Arizona :  being  often  the  only  inhabitants  of  waters 
too  warm  or  muddy  for  the  more  esteemed  varieties  of  fishes. 
Scarcely  any  of  them  merit  attention  as  game  fish,  although  some 
a2«  quite  edible,  and  a  few  afford  fair  sport  to  the  angler. 

The  Cyprinidae  also  include  the  shiners,  minnows,  killifish,  and 
other  small  fry  that  are  much  valued  as  baitfish,  and  readily  com* 
mand  a  cent  a-piece  in  many  known  angling  resorts.  Their  eco- 
nomic value  to  the  fisherman  is  therefore  considerable,  and  it  is  well 
to  know  that  they  may  be  caught  either  with  gauze  or  mosquito 
nets  along  the  margins  of  still  waters  where  they  congregate  in 
large  numbers,  being  often  found  in  company  with  the  perch, 
roach  and  bass.  They  are  also  caught  with  minute  hooks  and 
linen  thread,  with  bread  dough,  and  red  worms  as  bait. 

Some  of  the  suckers  of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  afford 
much  sport  when  snared.  The  snare  is  a  running  loop  of  fine 
brass  wire  attached  to  the  end  of  a  pole,  and  the  method  employed 
to  capture  the  fish  is,  to  beat  the  water  with  long  sticks,  turning 
up  logs  and  large  stones,  tossing  stones  into  the  holes,  et  cetera, 
so  as  to  drive  the  fish  from  under  the  banks  and  other  hiding 
places  into  the  mid-stream,  where  they  can  be  readily  seen.  They 
will  lie  quietly  on  the  bottom  for  awhile  after  being  disturbed,  and 
then  the  snarer  passes  the  wire  loop  cautiously  over  their  heads, 
and  dexterously  jerks  them  out  to  terra  fi rma.  Sometimes  the 
suckers  will  take  the  baited  hook,  though  very  seldom.  No  less 
than  twelve  varieties  of  suckers  are  enumerated  as  belonging  to 
northern  waters,  averaging  a  foot  in  length  ;  the  most  prominent 
of  which  the  Mullet  Sucker,  Catostomus  aureatus,  grows  to  a 
length  of  eighteen  inches.  It  is  very  common  in  Lake  Erie,  where 
it  is  severally  called  the  Mullet,  Golden  Mullet,  and  Red  Horse. 
There  is  alsq  a  common  species  in  Lake  Erie,  very  black  in  color, 
which   is  called  the   Black   Sucker  and   the  Shoemaker.    The 
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Horned  Sucker  {Catostomus  tuberculatui)  is  common  in  most  of 
the  fresh  water  streams  of  the  Middle  States  and  New  England, 
where  it  is  known  under  the  popular  names  of  barbel,  dace,  and 
homed  dace.  It  takes  a  hook  readily,  and  begins  to  bite  in  April. 
Some  suckers  seem,  to  be  peculiar  to  certain  localities,  showing 
quite  distinctive  characteristics  as  to  color  and  size.  The  Oneida 
Lake  sucker  is  a  bluish  brown  fish  on  the  back ;  lighter  beneath ;  a 
much  lighter  colored  fish  is  very  abundant  around  Peekskill  on  the 
Hudson ;  and  others  in  the  Mohawk  and  Susquehanna  Rivers 
show  like  variations  in  color.  The  White  Dace  or  Shiner  (Leuciscus 
nitidus)  is  quite  common  also.  It  is  a  large  scaled  fish,  silvery 
white,  and  is  taken  with  hook  very  often  in  New  England  trout 
streams. 

Thb  Common  Cakp.    Cyprinmt  €ar^t0,—\Atm. 

The  common  carp  was  first  introduced  into  this  country  from 
France  in  the  year  1832,  by  Captain  Henry  Robinson,  owner  of  a 
Havre  packet.  They  were  first  placed  in  a  pond  near  Newburgh, 
on  the  Hudson,  and  afterward  introduced  into  the  Hudson,  where 
they  multiplied  very  rapidly,  and  have  since  been  introduced  into 
the  Southern  States,  over  which  they  have  spread  quite  generally. 
They  have  also  been  introduced  into  California  from  Germany,  a 
superior  variety  having  been  planted  there  in  1870,  and  propagated 
by  Mr.  Poppe.  They  are  also  propagated  artificially  at  Woodxnlle, 
Mississippi,  and  at  Druid  Hill  Park,  in  Baltimore. 

The  German  variety  is  much  esteemed  as  food.  Indeed,  there 
are  several  varieties  scattered  throughout  the  country.  They  are 
taken  readily  with  the  hook  when  baited  with  bread  pills.  They 
spawn  twice  a  year,  first  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  again  in 
June  (in  New  York  State),  depositing  their  ova  in  the  grass  along 
the  margins  of  ponds. 

Color  golden  olive.  Length  six  to  twelve  inches.  [See  South- 
em  Inland  Fishes.] 

ESOCID.C. 

MusKBLLUNGB  ;  iDMcaloiige  ;  mukinoDC^d— iCmr  iM^i/iVr.— Thom(woii«    £mx 

M<0r.~Le  Suenr. 

This  fish  is  known  in  the  laws  of  Canada  as  the  "  Maskinong6," 
from  the  Chippewa  word  maskanonje,  meaning  long  nose  ;  but  in 
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the  States  it  is  called  "  mascalonge/'  from  the  French  masque  and 
aUonge,  (elongated,)  longface.  The  n{>rthem  pike,  first  described 
by  Ag^siz,  is  sometimes  confounded  with  this  fish,  but  may  be 
easily  detected,  as  it  has  the  lower  jaw  jUUd  with  teeth,  whereas 
the  anterior  half  of  the  maskinonge  is  toothless.  Some  people 
call  it  an  overgrown  pkkerel,  which  is  a  still  worse  insult  to  his 
nobility.  As  we  contemplate  his  beautiful  proportions,  his  peculiar 
whitish  complexion*  and  his  massive  and  not  greatly  elongated 
head,  we  wonder  how  anglers  could  ever  confound  him  with 
the  green,  alligator-headed  pike.  Surely  those  who  have  ever 
compared  the  two  together,  or  eaten  of  their  flesh,  could  not 
make  this  error.  However,  if  there  is  difficulty  in  classifying  the 
mascalonge,  there  is  equal  confusion  among  the  savans  in  naming 
him,  for  Agassiz  and  Lesueur  call  him  esox  estor,  while  Thompson 
and  Gill  insist  that  he  is  esox  nobilior.  If  there  be  anything  in  a 
name,  the  latter  fits  him  best,  for  in  beauty  of  form,  in  game  quali- 
ties, and  in  excellence  of  flesh,  he  stands  at  the  head  of  the  family; 
besides,  he  is  the  Goliath  among  them  all.  For  some  reason  unex- 
plained, unless  it  be  by  reason  of  his  nobility,  he  is  a  rare  fish.  In 
the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  Thousand  Islands,  in  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  in  the  Upper  Mississippi,  waters  celebrated  for  the  masca- 
longe, one  will  not  kill  more  than  one  of  these  to  a  hundred  pick- 
erel. Sometimes  they  grow  to  an  immense  size.  The  largest  we 
have  ever  heard  of  is  vouched  for  by  Samuel  C.  Clarke,  who  says 
that  in  1840  he  saw  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Calumet  River,  Mich- 
igan, which  had  just  been  captured  in  a  seine,  that  was  six  feet 
long  and  weighed  eighty  pounds.  The  mouth  would  have  ad- 
mitted a  man's  leg ;  it  showed  a  perfect  ckevatix  defrise  of  teeth, 
the  canines  at  least  an  inch  long  !  U  is  almost  black  on  the  back, 
greyish*yellow  on  the  sides,  and  creamy  white  beneath,  while  the 
whole  body  is  beautiful  with  a  wavy  shading  together  of  these 
tints.  Its  weight  and  size  are  often  colossal  for  a  fresh  water 
game  fish.  It  is  long,  slim,  strong,  and  swift,  and  in  every  way 
formed  for  the  life  it  leads — that  of  a  fierce  and  dauntless  ma- 
rauder. 

Mr.  Irving  L.  Beman,  in  Forest  and  Stream,  gives  the  follow- 
ing sketch  of  the  mascalonge,  which  is  by  long  odds  the  best  that  we 
ever  saw  published  : — "  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  ferocious 
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looking  creature  than  a  forty  pound  pike»  (?)  with  his  scaly,  snakish 
hide,  his  long,  wedge-shaped  head,  and  his  nose  seenningly  fash- 
ioned to  be  thrust  into  other  fishes'  business,  his  under  jaw  project- 
ing and  revealing  a  fearful  equipment  of  teethe  making  his  mouth 
as  dangerous  as  a  wolfs,  his  fins  all  a-quiver  with  excitement, 
and  his  eyes  glaring  like  a  fiend's  as  he  lurks  in  his  lair  among  the 
weeds  to  spring  upon  his  prey. 

*'  As  a  specimen  of  the  greed  of  the  mascalonge,  was  one  I 
caught  weighing  only  five  pounds,  but  from  whose  maw  I  took 
fourteen  small  fish  of  his  own  kind,  some  of  which  were  still  alive, 
besides  several  of  other  species.  At  another  time  a  gentleman  and 
myself  were  "  skittering,"  as  fishermen  call  it,  along  the  banks  of 
a  deep  still  pond  noted  for  its  pike.  Skittering,  one  of  the  best 
methods  for  taki^  mascalonge,  is  done  with  a  long  elastic  rod, 
reel  and  line  to  match  the  game,  and  hook  of  formidable  size,  upon 
which  is  impaled  a  minnow' of  from  seven  to  fifteen  inches  in 
length.  The  minnow  is  twitched  along  through  the  water  near 
the  surface  with  a  motion  suggestive  of  the  word  skittering.  Upon 
my  friend's  hook  was  a  minnow  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length, 
with  which  he  struck  a  small  pike.  As  he  was  about  taking  the 
game  from  the  water  another  and  lai^er  mascalonge  made  a  rush 
for  it,  and  taking  it  in  his  mouth  retired  to  deep  water  to  gorge  it. 
After  a  few  minutes  the  exciting  sport  of  playing  this  second  pike 
commenced,  and  within  half  an  hour  my  friend  landed  him  safe 
and  sure.  He  proved  to  be  a  twenty-five  pounder ;  in  his  throat 
was  the  smaller  one,  weighing  three  pounds,  and  in  the  throat  of 
this  latter  was  the  minnow.    Rapacity  incarnate  I 

"  But  account  has  not  yet  been  taken  of  the  amazing  strength 
of  the  mascalonge.  I  have  hooked  and  helped  to  haul  on  deck 
sharks  of  various  sizes,  have  had  a  hand  at  every  variety  of  mack- 
erel, have  tusseled  with  the  salmon,  but  in  proportion  to  size  this 
pike  far  surpasses  them  all  in  ability  to  test  the  fisherman's  mus- 
de,  skill,  coolness,  and  fertility  of  device,  A  mascalonge  of  six 
pounds  weight  is  equal  in  gamy  qualities  to  a  salmon  of  twenty. 
He  can  snap  a  larger  hook  or  part  a  stronger  line  and  escape 
where  a  salmon  would  be  secure.  He  can  swim  faster,  whirl 
quicker,  pull  harder,  leap  higher,  and  show  more  fight  and  more 
cunning.    . 
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**  On  one  excursion,  with  a  boy  of  fourteen  to  row  for  me,  I  had 
the  misfortune  to  run  a  very  large  mascalonge  into  shallow  water 
on  a  mud  flat,  and  when  my  boat  ran  aground  I  expected  to  lose 
him.  But  while  I  was  desperately  working  my  ingenuity  to  bag 
him,  the  boy  made  for  him  by  wading.  He  took  the  gaff  and 
succeeded  in  hooking  the  fish  securely  through  the  nose.  And 
then  commenced  the  most  amusing  squabble  between  denizens  of 
land  and  water  that  I  ever  saw.  Some  of  the  time  it  was  quite  a 
question  which  was  game,  boy  pr  fish ;  and  had  the  pike  run  for 
deep  water  he  m^ht  have  bagged  the  boy  for  his  dinner.  At 
length*  however,  the  struggle  closed  by  the  water  becoming  so  * 
muddy  as  to  suffocate  the  fish.  Upon  getting  him  into  the  boat, 
I  was  not  surprised  at  the  fight  he  had  made,  for  he  measured 
five  feet  and  two  inches  in  length,  and  weighed  forty  pounds. 

"  It  is  not  unusual  for  this  monarch  of  the  streams,  when  trying 
to  free  himseif  from  a  hook,  to  leap  ten  or  fifteen  feet  above  the 
water  and  shake  his  head  like  a  mad  bull.  He  always  dies  game. 
To  illustrate  his  courage,  I  may  relate  the  fate  of  the  only  landing 
net  I  ever  undertook  to  use  in  capturing  mascalonge.  I  was  troll- 
ing along  a  channel  where  the  pike  resorted  to  waylay  the  small 
fry  running  back  and  forth  between  two  parts  of  a  small  lake,  a 
trick  which  this  fish  understands  as  well  as  the  panther  lying  in 
wait  along  a  path  frequented  by  deer.  At  length  I  hooked  c«  i  old 
patriarch,  and  expected  to  show  him  the  courtesy  of  my  new  net, 
but  he  had  no  notion  of  passively  surrendering.  For  nearly  an 
hour  he  tried  every  artifice  known  to  his  tribe,  but  finally  became 
exhausted,  and  I  reeled  him  alongside  while  my  man  held  the  net. 
But  as  he  saw  the  fatal  circle  he  sprang  forward,  caught  the  net- 
ting ia  his  powerful  jaws,  and  began  to  jerk  and  shake  his  head  in 
such  a  fury  that  he  instantly  tore  out  his  mouthful ;  then  he  took 
another  hold  and  served  it  in  the  same  way,  until,  in  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  tell  it,  my  beautiful  landing  net  was  a  complete  wreck. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  I  inserted  my  gaff  in  his  jaw,  and  in  a 
moment  his  enraged  majesty  floundered  in  the  boat.  This  was  one 
of  the  trophies  of  trolling,  a  most  pleasant  method  of  hunting  the 
mascalonge.  The  best  trolling  apparatus  consists  of  three  large 
hooks,  strung  one  above  another  about  six  inches  apart  on  an  ex- 
ceedingly strong,  wire-wound  snell.    Sixty  to  seventy-five  feet  of 
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line  is  generally  enough  to  let  out,  as  the  pike  is  not  so  chary  of 
the  passing  skiff  as  are  more  timid  fish,  and  with  much  greater 
length  of  line  no  fisherman  can  capture  his  game.  The  oarsman 
should  pull  ahead  at  a  fair  rate,  ready  at  the  instant  of  hooking  a 
fish  to  double  the  speed,  for  such  is  the  only  way  to  get  and  keep 
the  advantage  of  a  mascalonge.  A  large  minnow  is  the  most  suc- 
cessful trolling  decoy,  as  the  game  seems  to  detect  an  ordinary 
spoon  at  a  glance.  And  when  the  fish  is  reeled  in,  let  no  flourishes 
be  made  with  oars  or  gaff  handle,  but  be  cautious,  or  the  pike  will 
free  himself  and  escape  at  the  last  moment.  In  many  parts  where 
this  fish  abounds  the  spear  and  seine  have  been  illegally  used  to 
capture  him,  but  not  very  successfully,  as  he  is  too  cunning  and 
resolute  to  be  caught  thus.  I  saw  a  seine  drawn  five  times  one 
afternoon  in  a  wide  pool  below  a  dam,  where  several  large  pike 
were  known  to  lurk,  but  nothing  was  taken.  Neither  could  the 
failure  be  accounted  for,  as  the  fish  did  not,  as  frequently  is  the 
case,  leap  over,  break  through,  or  run  around  the  net.  To  solve 
the  riddle,  I  entered  a  small  skiff,  and  tying  it  to  one  of  the  seine 
floats  was  quietly  drawn  across  the  pool,  lying  with  my  face  over 
the  gunnel  in  order  to  look  into  the  water  beneath.  What  was  my 
surprise  to  see  the  pike  turn  their  noses  to  the  seine  and  plow  under 
it  in  the  sand,  thus  defying  the  effort  to  capture  them. 

'  Shooting  this  noble  fish  as  he  seeks  the  surface  to  sun  himself 
is  a  favorite  sport  with  some,  but  it  requires  a  peculiar  man  to  suc- 
ceed. He  must  be  not  only  a  good  rifle  shot,  but  a  patient,  cunning, 
cat-like  hunter,  for  his  game  is  exceedingly  wary.  Such  a  man,  if 
he  can  find  a  convenient  tree  or  cliff  overlooking  the  haunts  of  the 
mascalonge,  may,  after  hours  of  watching,  be  rewarded  by  a  shot 
at  one  of  the  giants  of  the  species,  for  it  is  generally  only  the 
largest  that  roll  up  in  the  sunshine. 

"  One  morning  I  filled  my  lunch  basket,  and  had  a  man  row  me 
over  to  a  pile  that  stood  some  twelve  feet  above  water  and  about 
six  rods  from  shore,  the  only  one  left  of  an  ancient  dock.  Scram* 
bling  to  the  top,  I  drew  up  by  a  cord  hammer,  nails,  and  four  or  five 
stiff  barrel  staves,  with  which  I  fashioned  a  support  for  my  back, 
as  I  should  sit  on  top  of  the  pile.  Then  I  drew  up  lunch  and  rifle, 
and  the  man  left  roe  "alone  in  my  glory."  It  was  a  hot  day  in 
June,  and  before  noon,  not  having  had  a  glimpse  of  game,  I  began 
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to  be  discouraged.  But  I  had  been  bantered  with  the  prediction 
tliat  I  would  give  up  at  dinner  time,  and  so  for  mere  pluck's  sake 
I  stood  to,  or  rather  sat  upon,  my  post.  At  noon  I  ate  my  lunch, 
and  having  some  bits  left  cast  them  lazily  down  on  the  water. 
Very  soon,  and  unexpectedly,  there  was  a  break  in  the  surface,  and 
an  enormous  mascalonge  showed  his  full  length  near  a  bread  crust. 
While  he  was  studying  the  looks  of  the  crust  I  gave  him  the  com- 
pliments of  my  rifle.  Instantly  upon  bis  beginning  to  flurry,  there 
appeared  around  him  a  number  of  others,  all  large,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment they  waged  a  fierce  attack  upon  their  wounded  fellow ;  but 
when  I  had  loaded  and  discharged  my  gun  again  they  disappeared. 
By  this  time  my  man  in  the  skiff  came  up,  and  after  picking  up  the 
two  fish  received  me  also,  and  I  rested  upon  my  honors  the  balance 
of  the  day.  The  first  of  these  two  pike  was  the  one  alluded  to 
above,  weighing  fifty-one  pounds.  But  though  I  perched  on  that 
pile  several  times  afterward,  like  a  hawk  where  he  once  caught  a 
chicken,  I  never  had  another  shot  from  my  eyrie. 

*'  Still-baiting  for  this  fish  is  not  as  successful  as  for  the  glass- 
eyed  pike  and  pickerel.  Only  the  smaller  ones  are  generally 
caught  thus,  the  larger  requiring  more  action  in  the  bait  in  order 
to  challenge  their  speed  and  pugnacity,  and  induce  them  to  bite. 

**  Fishing  through  the  ice  is  an  interesting  method  of  taking  our 
game.  But  it  is  like  pickerel  ice  fishing,  in  which  a  hook  baited 
with  a  small  minnow  is  cast  through  a  hole  and  the  other  end  of 
the  line  tied  to  a  twig  stuck  in  the  snow.  Snch  a  mode  would 
avail  for  mascalonge  about  as  a  mouse  trap  for  a  wolf.  A  hole 
two  feet  across  is  cut  through  the  ice,  and  above  it  is  erected  a 
close  tent  or  cabin  to  shut  out  the  light.  The  fisherman  seats  him- 
self so  as  to  conveniently  look  and  use  the  gaff  through  the  hole, 
and  find  the  water  clear  below  while  he  is  in  the  dark  above.  Both 
the  gaff  and  a  silver  decoy,  attached  to  a  wire  three  feet  long,  are 
lowered  into  the  water.  The  former  is  held  motionless  in  the  right 
hand,  while  with  the  other  hand  the  decoy  is  moved  around  as  if  it 
were  a  real  minnow.  When  the  pike  discovers  the  decoy,  he  slowly 
and  threateningly  glides  forward  to  investigate.  The  fisherman 
will  discover  him  when  several  feet  distant,  and  here  is  where  the 
excitement  begins.  .He  steals  along  like  an  Argus,  now  straight 
on,  now  sidewise,  stopping  every  few  inches  to  take  notes,  rapacity 
13 
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and  craftiness  evinced  in  his  appearance  as  clearly  as  in  any  other 
member  of  the  animal  kingdom.  At  length  he  is  within  reach  of 
the  gaff,  and  the  silent  and  excited  man  of  the  tent,  with  skill  and 
muscle,  snatches  the  fishy  prowler  from  his  native  element. 

"  As  a  food  fish  there  is  nothing  superior  to  this.  He  ranks  with 
the  salmon  and  speckled  trout,  and  surpasses  the  black  and  striped 
bass.  The  meat  is  almost  as  white  as  snow,  fine  grained,  nicely 
laminated,  and  the  flavor  is  perfect." 

Besides  the  waters  of  the  basin  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  the  interior  lakes  of  Ontario,  Canada,  are  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  mascalonge,  notably  Rice  Lake  and  the  lakes 
of  the  Muskoka  region.  Probably  they  are  more  numerous  in  the 
last-named  waters  than  in  any  others  of  America. 

The  Pikb.— iTivjr  /McrM.— Linn. 

The  Northern  pike  is  found  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  in 
the  larger  inland  lakes  of  the  Northern  and  Western  States.  It  is 
often  caught  in  the  same  waters  and  on  the  same  grounds  as  the 
mascalonge,  from  which  it  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  general 
shape,  the  shape  of  its  head,  its  teeth,  its  color,  and  superficial 
markings.  Its  back  and  head  are  of  very  dark  green  or  greenish 
black  ;  its  sides  in  some  waters  are  of  a  dull  olive  green,  shading 
to  white  on  the  belly,  and  in  others  of  the  intensest  vivid  green 
and  gold.  Fins  greenish ;  those  below  tinged  with  red.  Its  sides 
are  marked  by  irregular  longitudinal  dusky  streaks.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  its  alligator  head  and  projecting  lower  jaw.  It  grows 
to  the  length  of  three  feet  and  more,  though  never  attaining  to  the 
gigantic  weight  and  size  of  the  mascalonge,  and  affords  excellent 
sport  to  the  angler.  It  is  taken  by  trolling  along  the  maigins  of 
weeds  that  border  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  often  in  deep  water : 
by  skittering  with  frog,  minnow,  or  pork  bait ;  and  by  still-fishing. 
It  is  apt  to  resort  to  the  vicinity  of  logs  and  fallen  trees,  where  it 
is  most  certainly  taken.  Fishing  with  jugs  and  "  bobbers  "  is  a 
rather  exciting  sport,  though  hardly  sportsmanlike.  The  method 
is  as  follows : 

Being  provided  with  a  dozen  or  so  of  empty  bottles — cham- 
pagne or  claret  the  best — cork  them  tightly  and  fasten  a  line  of 
suitable  strength  to  the  neck  of  each,  winding  the  spare  line  upon 
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it,  leaving  enough  free  that  the  hook  may  clear  the  weeds  and  bot- 
tom of  the  laike  or  pond  where  used ;  cork  and  throw  bottles  and 
bait  overboard  on  the  windward  side  of  the  proposed  fishing 
ground.  Off  go  the  bottles,  "  bobbin'  round,"  every  ripple  keep- 
ing things  lively.  Presently  a  big  pike  or  bass  takes  a  pull  at  the 
bottle,  frees  the  line  from  the  cork  and  sets  things  spinning. 
Round  and  round  whirls  the  bottle  till  the  spare  line  is  paid  out : 
then  dips»  bobs,  plunges,  now  under,  now  out,  and  always  keeping 
a  taut  line  on  the  "  bottle-holder  "  below.  Of  course  you  go  for  it 
and  generally  the  fish  comes  up  well  **  tucker'd  out,"  as  the  saying 
is.  With  a  dozen  or  so  of  these  new  fangled  trimmers  afloat,  and 
plenty  of  game  fish  about,  this  is  a  lively  style  of  fishing ;  and 
though  it  lacks  the  nice  dexterity  of  the  light  rod  and  fine  tackle 
that  makes  bass  fishing  so  enticing,  it  has  the  merit  of  spreading 
over  a  good  deal  of  ground  and  putting  the  bait  a  great  tiistance 
from  the  boat. 

Fishing  through  the  ice  is  a  pastime  that  serves  to  vary  the  mo- 
notony of  a  long  and  dreary  winter,  and  when  the  ice  is  smooth 
and  in  good  condition  for  skating,  is  really  enjoyable.  With  a 
lafge  bright  fire  blazing  on  the  ice  near  at  hand,  and  the  body 
glowing  delightfully  with  vigorous  and  not  too  violent  exercise,  it 
is  exhilarating  sport  to  **  tend  "  the  scattered  tilts  and  tip-ups  when 
the  fish  bite  freely.  With  the  blood  in  freest  circulation,  one 
scarcely  feels  the  cold  of  the  freezing  water  on  his  hands,  and  when 
he  has  unhooked  his  fish  and  tossed  it  toward  the  stiff  and  rigid 
pile  already  caught,  he  cheerily  gives  his  arms  a  thresh  to  quicken 
the  warmth,  and  darts  away  to  obey  the  signal  that  another  fish 
has  struck.  When  the  day  is  calm  and  without  wind,  one  can  get 
as  much  amusemeni  out  of  this  pastime  as  he  ever  can  with  his 
salmon  rod  and  reel.  The  simplest  kind  of  a  tilt  is  a  lath  or  nar- 
row piece  of  board,  with  a  hole  bored  through  one  end,  through 
which  a  round  stick  is  run  with  both  ends  resting  on  the  sides  of 
the  hole  in  the  ice.  The  line  and  bait  are  attached  to  the  short 
end  of  the  tilt,  and  when  the  fish  is  on  his  weight  tips  up  the 
longer  end  and  gives  the  signal  that  he  is  caught.  There  is  an 
improved  tUt  which  consists  of  an  upright  and  an  arm,  the  line 
passing  over  the  end  of  the  latter  doMm  into  the  water.  When  a 
fish  bites,  the  line  is  cast  off,  the  arm  falls,  and  at  the  same  time 
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automatically  hoists  a  little  signal  flag  on  the  upright.  Another 
contrivance  is  to  plant  supple  saplings  at  the  sides  of  the  fishing 
holes,  and  when  the  fish  is  on  he  is  detected  either  by  the  motion 
of  the  sapling  or  by  its  being  bent  low  by  dead  weight. 

Spearing  pike  in  winter  is  an  entertaining  pastinne  much  in 
vogue.  By  inverting  a  sugar  hogshead  over  a  hole  already  cut  in  the 
ice,  one  can  see  plainly  the  minutest  pebble  on  the  bottom  twenty 
feet  below.  An  artificial  minnow  attached  to  a  yard  of  line  made 
fast  to  a  short  stick  serves  as  bait,  and  when  lowered  into  the  water 
through  the  hole,  and  skillfully  played,  attracts  the  fish  very  read- 
ily. As  the  fish  approaches  the  bait,  have  ready  a  spear,  and 
strike.  Practice  will  make  one  dexterous.  The  spear-head  should 
be  made  to  detach  itself  from  the  handle  when  the  fish  is  struck, 
the  same  being  held  by  a  line  to  which  it  is  fast,  instead  of  by 
the  handle,  so  that  the  fish  is  played  or  hauled  in  by  the  line  and 
nQt  by  the  handle,  the  latter  being  used  merely  to  effect  and  g^ve 
force  to  the  blow.  The  line  to  which  the  spear-head  is  fastened, 
should  also  be  fast  to  the  handle,  and  should  not  be  less  than 
twenty  yards  in  length.  The  pike  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  pickerel,  which  is  quite  a  different  species,  and  hardly  worth 
the  attention  of  the  angler.  It  can  readily  be  distingfuished  from 
the  mascalonge  by  its  dental  system,  its  lower  jaw  being  filled  with 
teeth,  while  the  anterior  half  of  the  mascalonge  is  toothless. 
Spawns  in  spring.    Best  fishing  is  in  mid-summer. 

Pond  Picksrsu— Doree  (Cuuda)  ;  Btax  rttieuUUtu.'^Jjtaiixeiu, 

The  common  pond  pickerel  thrives  wherever  he  can  get  a  foot- 
hold, and  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  ponds  and  streams  of  the  north 
that  have  not  been  jealously  guarded  against  his  intrusion.  He 
seldom  attains  the  weight  of  a  pound,  and  is  caught  very  readily 
with  a  red  ibis  fly  on  a  light  rod,  affording  a  very  fair  amount  of 
sport,  but  he  is  so  bony  and  so  small  that  he  is  hardly  worth  cook- 
ing when  caught.  His  back  is  of  a  greenish  g^rey,  sides  yellowish 
green,  reticulated  with  oblong  irregular  markings,  fins  of  a  deep 
yellow  or  red  color.    Spawns  in  March  and  April. 

In  Lake  Champlain  is  a  pickerel  that  seldom  exceeds  seven 
inches  in  length,  found  in  schools  in  great  numbers,  and  known  as 
E.  fasciatus ;   a  very  beautiful  fish   with  back   of  ohve  brown, 
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sides  deepening  to  yellow,  with  vertical  brown  stripes  on  its  sides ; 
fins  light  yellow. 

THE   SALMONIDiE. 

Common  Spboclsd  Trout,  or  Brook  Tviovr. -^^Salma/oniinalU.-^'ilWx^, 

Symmetrical  oblong  body  ;  back  broad,  with  dark  markings  on 
horn-colored  ground,  with  metallic  bluish  and  g^enish  reflections 
in  fresh  specimens ;  sides  lighter,  merging  into  white  on  abdomen 
which  shows  reddish  in  spawning  season.  Upper  part  of  head  dark 
greenish  brown,  with  somewhat  obscure  mottlings  ;  red  vermillion 
dots  and  large  yellow  spots  in  vicinity  of  lateral  line.  The  pec- 
toral or  breast  fins  have  the  first  ray  yellow  or  the  second  black, 
the  rest  orange.  The  caudal  or  tail  fin  is  slightly  forked  in  the 
adult,  more  so  in  the  young,  is  reddish  with  parallel  dark  hands. 

The  range  of  this  well  known  and  much  valued  fish,  is 
strictly  between  the  parallels  of  latitude  50**  north  and  36"  south, 
though  it  has  been  taken  in  abundance  in  Labrador,  in  latitude 
54^  and  in  the  Apalachian  mounUin  ranges  as  far  south  as  the 
northern  border  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  Its  northwestern 
limit  is  northern  Minnesota,  and  it  is  not  caught  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  except  in  a  few  of  its  Minnesota  tributaries.  Speci- 
mens have  been  taken  that  weighed  seventeen  pounds.  The  lar- 
gest are  found  in  Maine  and  in  the  Nepigon  River,  on  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  where  the  specimen  referred  to  was 
caught  It  inhabits  large  lakes  and  the  smallest  ponds,  the  tiniest 
brooks  and  the  largest  rivers.  [  Vtde  Nepigon,  which  has  a  length 
of  forty-five  miles  and  a  depth,  in  places,  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  or  more.]  Although  a  bold  biter,  it  is  a  wary  fish,  and 
often  requires  much  skill  to  capture  it.  It  can  be  caught  with  ar- 
tificial or  natural  flies,  minnows,  crickets,  grasshoppers,  grubs,  the 
spawn  of  other  fishes,  or  even  the  eyes  or  cut  pieces  of  other  trout. 
It  spawns  in  the  fall,  and  its  period  of  spawning  ranges  from  Sep- 
tember to  late  in  November.  It  begins  to  reproduce  its  kind  when 
it  is  two  years  old,  at  which  age  it  measures  some  six  inches  in 
length.  In  May  and  June  the  trout  delight  in  rapids  and  swiftly 
running  water,  and  in  the  hot  months  of  mid-summer  they  resort 
to  deep,  cool  and  shaded  pools.  In  August  and  September,  on 
the  approach  of  the  spawning  season,  they  gather  around  the 
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mouth  of  cool  gravelly  brooks,  whither  they  resort  to  make  their 
beds. 

Their  habits  change  with  their  age.  When  very  young  they 
play  a  g^eat  deal  together,  usually  choosing  the  parts  of  the  brook 
which  have  a  muddy  bottom,  and  will  sometimes  if  startled,  sud- 
denly bury  themselves  in  the  mud.  This,  however,  does  not  often 
occur ;  they  usually  make  for  the  first  little  projection  that  juts  out 
over  the  water,  and  there  hide  until  the  danger  is  over.  As  they 
grrow  older  they  seem  to  dissolve  partnership  in  a  great  measure, 
and  every  one  chooses  his  own  particular  hiding  place,  the  larger 
trout  taking,  as  if  by  reason  of  their  superior  strength,  which  to 
all  appearance  is  understood  among  them,  the  deepest  holes  and 
largest  projecting  sods,  and  leaving  the  smaller  ones  for  their  less 
officious  kin.  The  older  they  grow  the  more  wary  they  become, 
and  therefore  it  requires  considerable  skill  to  catch  a  very'old 
trout  A  worm  is,  generally  speaking,  the  best  bait  for  them, 
but  in  the  spring,  after  the  rains  that  usually  prevail  at  that  sea- 
son, which  wash  a  great  many  worms  and  insects  into  the  water, 
very  few  of  which  escape  their  observation,  they  bite  better  at  the 
more  tempting  bait  of  a  fly.  Instruction  in  trout  fishing  is  not 
easily  imparted.  It  must  be  acquired  chiefly  by  practice  and  ob- 
servation. The  knowledge  of  where  to  fish  is  moreover  fully  as 
essential  as  the  knowing  how  to  fish.  Some  study  of  entomology 
is  requisite  at  the  outset.  Some  acquaintance  with  the  creatures 
that  live  in  the  water,  under  the  water,  and  over  the  water,  and 
whose  habits  in  great  part  govern  or  control  the  movements  of 
the  fish.  We  are  to  know  that  certain  flies  deposit  their  egg^  on 
the  leaves  of  the  plants  that  overhang  the  streams ;  that  such  and 
such  ephemera  launch  their  floating  boats  of  eggs  upon  the  water 
itself ;  that  certain  larvae  are  to  be  found  among  the  weeds  at  the 
bottom.  We  are  to  know  just  at  what  locality  upon  the  stream 
these  are  to  be  found,  and  at  what  month  of  the  year  they  will  de- 
velop into  active  life,  because  where  the  food  is  there  the  fish  do 
congregate.  This  knowledge  is  important,  for  it  enables  the 
angler  to  select  the  choice  places  for  his  casts,  and  prevents  waste 
of  time  in  testing  spots  where  success  is  improbable.  Into  this 
study  of  entomology  also  enters  all  the  minutiae  of  patterns  for 
artificial  flies,  and  the  selection  of  such  specimens  for  casts  as  will 
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correspond  in  a  great  degree  with  the  seasons  when  the  natural 
insect  is  abroad. 

If  in  addition  to  this  acquisition,  we  can  discern  the  face  of  the 
sky,  and  study  the  conditions  of  the  weather,  the  temperature  of 
the  air  and  water,  the  direction  of  the  wind  and  clouds,  the  character 
of  the  streams,  etc.,  we  can  reasonably  determine  where  to  fish. 

Observation  has  taught  us  that  warm,  sluggish  and  turbid  wa- 
ter is  not  the  home  of  the  salmonidse.  We  know  that  they  are 
less  liable  to  be  found  in  a  hmestone  country  than  amid  a  granite 
formation.  We  find  that  fish  don't  bite  after  a  thunderstorm,  or 
after  a  flood ;  that  after  a  heavy  rain  which  washes  unlimited  food 
into  the  stream,  trout  become  surfeited  and  indifferent  to  the 
angler's  lures ;  that  the  fish  are  sluggish  on  cold,  raw  and  blustery 
days,  which  are  usually  accompanied  by  northerly  and  easterly 
winds ;  that  it  is  no  time  to  fish  when  the  streams  are  filled  with 
snow  water ;  that  trout  are  most  wary  when  the  sky  is  cloudless  ; 
that  windy  weather  is  unfavorable  for  casting ;  that  the  fish  dwell 
chiefly  in  those  parts  of  the  stream  where  the  natural  current  car- 
ries the  surface  food  ;  that  the  biggest  fish  select  and  occupy  the 
best  places.  We  know,  moreover,  that  the  conditions  which  apply 
to  streams  do  not  apply  to  lakes  and  ponds,  and  the  rules  that 
govern  the  fishing  for  speckled  trout  do  not  apply  to  salmon  and 
other  varieties  of  the  salmo  family.  In  ponds  we  must  fish  where 
we  find  the  coldest  water  supplied  by  bottom  springs ;  in  deep 
channels,  which  are  frequently  indicated  by  the  growing  lily  pads ; 
where  cold  brooks  chance  to  empty  themselves  into  the  main  body. 
We  do  not  fish  where  there  are  deposits  of  mud.  The  presence  of 
aquatic  plants  indicates  mud,  but  if  there  be  a  space  of  clear  water 
it  indicates  gravel  bottom  caused  by  the  flow  of  a  current  which 
has  deposited  the  silt  and  vegetable  matter  on  either  hand,  just  as 
bottom  lands  on  laige  rivers  are  formed.  Sometimes,  too,  we  find 
patches  of  a  succulent  vegetable  growth  on  the  bottom  swarming 
with  larvae.  If  we  pull  up  a  handful  we  find  it  alive  with  the  food 
that  will  attract  the  fish  to  the  spot  which  the  experienced  angler 
will  instinctively  resort  to.  Neither  do  the  same  conditions  apply 
alike  to  all  ponds  and  streams ;  for  which  reason  experience  can 
only  be  gained  by  fishing  over  a  great  number  of  localities  in  as 
many  different  sections  of  country. 
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The  lesson  of  entomology  as  applied  to  the  angler's  purposes 
has  been  most  beautifully  taught  by  Miss  Sara  J.  McBride,  an 
accomplished  naturalist  of  Mumford,  New  York,  in  an  essay  once 
published  in  the  Forest  and  Stream  journal,  which  we  take  the 
liberty  to  transfer  to  these  pages  herewith  : 

"  There  is  a  large  order  of  insects  that  live  the  first  stages  of 
life  in  water,  where  for  weeks,  months,  in  some  instances  years, 
they  hide  under  stones;  carve  an  abiding  place  in  submerged 
driftwood  ;  feed  on  decaying  vegetation  in  lazy  inert  masses  ;  bur- 
row in  the  earth  beneath  the  current ;  weave  together  bits  of 
wood,  gravel,  stones,  and  floating  debris,  forming  retreats  that 
surround  them  as  they  swim  or  daintily  walk ;  spin  of  silken 
thread  individual  domiciles  that  they  guard  from  intruders  with 
the  valor  of  soldiers,  or  boldly  and  singly  dash  out  in  the  current 
swimming  with  agile  rapidity.  These  are  all  fish  food.  But  it  is 
only  when  they  assume  the  perfect  form,  when  they  cast  aside 
their  aquatic  nature,  and  with  gossamer  wings  float  in  the  air,  that 
they  are  of  interest  to  the  fly-fisher — ^as  he  seeks  to  deceive  the 
flnny  tribe  with  their  imitations,  made  of  feathers,  tinsel  and 
mohair.  Insects  are  enfeebled  at  all  changes  in  their  life,  and  at 
each  successive  moult  when  the  pupa  case  is  broken,  too  weak  to 
keep  guard,  they  flutter  and  rest  on  the  water  an  instant  before 
flitting  away.  At  this  instant  many  are  seized  by  the  wary  flsh. 
Insects  leave  the  water  morning^  and  evenings,  particularly  the 
latter,  rarely  at  midday,  never  during  rain  storms  or  heavy  winds. 
It  is  at  these  times,  when  they  are  leaving  the  water,  their  imita- 
tions are  used  to  most  advantage.  It  is  that  insect  floating  off 
into  a  new  element  that  the  flsh  are  watching  and  waiting  to  feed 
on.  At  other  times  you  may  cast  with  success  your  favorite 
*  brown  hackle '  with  its  golden  ribs  and  steel  backbone — ^the 
bland  professor — the  modest  queen  of  the  water,  or  the  grizzly 
king  with  his  grey  locks  and  flaming  sword.  Things  which  re- 
semble nothing  in  the  heavens  above,  the  earth  beneath,  or  the 
waters  under  the  earth  :  why  flsh  take  these,  whether  from 
curiosity,  or  by  way  of  dessert,  no  one  perhaps  will  ever  know,  not 
fully  understanding  the  nature  of  the  flsh.  But  there  is  one  thing 
we  do  know,  that  when  the  countless  myriads  of  these  tiny  crea- 
tures are  entering  a  new  life  in  untried  regions,  the  favorite  flies 
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will  be  thrown  in  vain.  The  fish  will  regard  with  contemplative 
indifference  every  other  lure  but  a  close  imitation  of  that  particular 
insect. 

*'  One  evening  we  sat  on  the  bank  of  a  creek,  bug  net  in  hand, 
watching  the  trout  and  the  birds  of  the  air  feeding  on  a  neurop- 
terous  insect  that  is  constantly  repeating  the  cycle  of  its  life, 

'  As  yet  unknown  to  &me. 
And  gniliUsss  of  a  Latin  name.' 

The  stream  was  in  eddying  whirls  of  ripples  from  the  constant '  leap- 
ing '  of  the  trout.  Now  and  then  one  bolder  than  the  rest  would 
dash  out  of  the  water  its  full  length  to  seize  its  departing  prey, 
which  sometimes  escaped  to  become  a  precious  morsel  in  the 
mandibles  of  a  watching  bird.  Many  of  these  insects  would  float 
on  with  the  current,  never  able  to  unfold  their  soft  creamy  wings, 
and  become  easy  victims.  On  the  opposite  bank  was  an  angler. 
For  an  hour  in  patience  he  whipped  the  stream,  now  up,  now  down, 
with  '  red  hackles,'  '  white  hackles,'  '  black  hackles ; '  he  changed 
fly  after  fly  in  vain.  At  length  he  folded  his  rod  and  passed  away 
among  the  shadows  of  the  night,  without  so  much  as  a  bite,  with- 
out so  much  as  a  chance  to  tell  of  the  big  flsh  '  hooked '  but  lost. 
"There  are  many  aquatic  insects  double  brooded,  or  under 
favorable  circumstances,  of  a  succession  of  broods.  Imitations 
of  sugjujcan  be  used  throughout  the  summer  months.  There  are 
many  insects  that  do  not  breed  in  water,  yet  are  successful  baits. 
As  a  rule,  insects  that  appear  in  large  numbers,  whether  they 
belong  to  land  or  water,  are  the  proper  ones  for  imitation.  Soli- 
tary specimens,  although  dear  to  the  heart  of  an  entomologist,  are 
eyed  by  the  fish  with  haughty  indifference.  Water  is  a  great 
attraction  for  all  insect  tribes.  The  banks  of  streams  constitute 
the  favorite  hunting  ground  for  insect  collectors  where  they  com- 
pete with  the  fish,  those  practical  entomologists,  in  collecting. 
Some  insects  come  to  drink,  others  in  search  of  prey,  for  insects 
are  cannibals,  while  very  many  are  the  sport  of  the  winds.  It  is 
probably  the  bright  sheen  of  the  water  that  draws  the  fluttering 
moths  into  its  depths.  All  nocturnal  insects  have  a  strange  infat- 
uation for  glistening  light.  What  the  attraction  is  for  some  is 
beyond  the  ken  of  mortals.  A  Tipulida  bibri  marci,  or  in  pisca- 
torial language,  the  hawthorn  fly,  an  insect,  whose  life  is  beneath 

1.1* 
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the  surface  of  the  earth  eleven  months  of  every  year,  comes  crawl- 
ing, creeping  out  of  the  ground  on  warm  June  mornings  appareled 
in  new  livery.  After  resting  awhile  on  low  herbage,  all,  as  if 
guided  by  one  impulse,  fly  to  the  nearest  stream.  We  have  kept 
these  insects  for  weeks  in  confinement,  and  they  would  neither  eat 
nor  drink.  But  every  morning  for  hours  they  congregate  over 
streams  ;  keeping  time  with  the  ripple  of  the  water,  they  hold  a 
May  dance ;  darting  hither  and  thither,  occasionally  touching  the 
water  to  go  down  with  the  current,  or  else  down  the  throat  of  a 
fish.  When  these  bright  creatures  are  holding  high  carnival 
above,  the  trout  positively  refuse  other  enticement.  The  larvae  of 
moths  is  a  favorite  fish  food,  and  consequently  successful  bait 
Hibernating  larvae  are  drawn  from  their  retreats  in  warm  spring 
days,  and  continue  the  pilgrimage  they  commenced  the  previous 
fall.  In  their  wild  joumeyings  on  and  on  before  spinning  the 
pupa  shroud,  they  fall  victims  in  attempting  to  cross  streams. 
Hairy  caterpillars  feeding  on  the  trees  are  blown  off  by  the  winds, 
or  their  silken  thread  is  broken,  as  they  hang  under  the  leaves  in 
shelter  from  the  rain.  Imitations  of  these  known  to  the  Ameri- 
can by  the  familiar  term  of  hackles,  and  to  the  accurate  inhabitant 
of  the  British  Isles  by  the  correct  name  of  palmers,  are  to  be  used 
after  winds  or  during  rain  storms  :  also  that  compromise  between 
larvae  and  image  known  as  the  hackle  fly.  Bristling  wUi  feet 
its  entire  length,  and  graced  with  a  pair  of  wings,  it  offers  a  aouble 
attraction  to  the  fish.  No  bait  has  ever  been  used  that  has  given 
the  general  satisfaction  of  this  anomaly.  To  look  at  it  with 
the  eye  of  a  naturalist  one  doubts  the  wit  or  wisdom  of  the  fish 
that  takes  it,  and  concludes  there  are  comparative  degrees  of  sane* 
ness  beneath  the  ripple  of  the  wave.  It  is  a  common  remark  that 
fish  will  not  '  bite '  before  rain.  Some  have  accounted  for  it  by 
bringing  forward  that  common  scapegoat  for  all  unexplainable 
phenomena,  electricity.  I  can't  understand  why  fish  should  dread 
a  sprinkling  of  rain  drops.  The  reason  probably  is,  that  their  food 
is  never  ofiiered  at  such  times.  The  natural  instinct  of  the  insect 
forbids  their  leaving  the  water  or  flying  abroad  if  rain  is  threaten- 
ing. The  spiracles  or  breathing  pores  are  situated  on  the  outskle 
of  the  body  near  the  insertion  of  the  wings.  They  are  soon  clogged 
and  closed  up  by  the  water,  and  the  down  washed   from  their 
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bodies ;  their  wings  draggle  and  become  powerless,  and  they 
suffocate  flying  in  mid  air.  This  is  the  reason  winged  insects  on 
touching  water  drown  so  easily.  Insects  do  not  invariably  appear 
at  the  same  times.  A  cold  spring  will  retard  their  development 
for  months,  while  an  unusually  warm  spring  or  summer  will  hasten 
their  appearance.  Insects  in  the  water  are  the  most  afflicted  by 
changes  of  temperature.  Any  guide  for  a  fly-fisher  would  be 
almost  useless  unless  this  important  point  is  remembered.  English 
works  can  never  become  positive  authorities  for  our  climate.  In- 
sects which  appear  there  in  vast  quantities  are  rare  here,  and  vic€ 
versa.  Some  that  are  single-brooded  there  are  double-brooded 
here.  Some  that  appear  there  in  one  month  visit  us  at  another, 
while  we  have  many  alluring  baits  here  that  the  classic  waters  of 
the  British  Isles  would  regard  with  bewildering  amazement.'' 

In  fishing  with  worm  for  bait,  it  is  better  to  choose  a  still, 
cloudy  day  suggesting  rain,  as  the  fish  &re  then  on  the  alert  for 
insects.  Begin  at  the  head  of  the  stream,  and  fish  down  stream, 
at  all  times  keeping  well  back  from  the  bank.  Do  not  in  baiting 
your  hook,  merely  cover  the  point  of  your  hook  with  the  head  of 
the  worm,  but  put  on  the  whole  worm  running  the  hook  through 
him  in  three  or  four  places,  and  then  covering  the  point  of  the 
hook  with  the  head  of  the  worm.  It  is  considered  much  more 
sportsman-like  to  fish  with  a  fly,  as  it  requires  more  tact ;  but  there 
are  times  when  fish  will  not  bite  at  a  fly,  in  which  case  it  is  sanu 
sporU  although  less,  to  use  a  worm.  As  a  food  fish,  the  trout  is 
unsurpassed  almost,  the  flesh  being  exceedingly  firm  and  well- 
flavored. 

Blub-back  Trout,— bS^/wM  tf^woMtf.— Gintrd. 

This  species  of  trout  is  peculiar  to  the  Rangeley  liakes  of  Maine, 
so  far  as  is  known.  It  was  discovered  by  Girard  in  1852.  They 
are  never  seen  until  the  tenth  of  October,  when  they  swarm  the 
different  streams  in  countless  myriads.  They  remain  for  twenty 
days,  and  then  leave,  returning  the  following  year  at  almost  the 
exact  day,  and  always  to  the  same  place.  The  countrymen  gather 
them  by  bushels  and  barrels,  smoking  and  salting  them  for  home 
use.  They  never  vary  in  size  from  the  uniform  length  of  eight 
inches.    While  in  general  appearance  they  resemble  the  Salmo 
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fofUtnalis,  an  examination  discovers  their  form  and  markings  to 
be  entirely  different.  Their  backs  are  like  dark  blue  velvet  pile ; 
sides  liberally  sprinkled  with  vermilion  spots  from  gills  to  caudal 
fin.  There  is  no  silvery  halo  around  the  spots,  as  in  the  familiar 
brook  trout,  and  the  shoulders  are  very  narrow.  The  flesh  has  a 
yellowish  tinge,  and  is  of  not  as  fine  flavor  as  that  of  the  common 
trout.  The  best  accepted  authorities  declare  them  to  be  a  distinct 
species.  They  never  take  a  fly,  and  very  seldom  a  bait.  Prof. 
Milner  describes  their  specific  characteristics  as  follows : 

"  The  type  of  form  in  5.  oquassa  is  much  more  slender,  with  a 
tendency  in  its  different  parts  to  prolongation  not  seen  in  brook 
trout.  Thus  the  length  of  the  fish,  compared  with  the  thickness, 
with  the  length  of  the  head,  the  thickness  of  the  head  to  the  length, 
the  pectoral  fin  prolonged  to  a  slender  point,  the  two  lobes  of  the 
caudal  extended  in  the  same  way,  showing  a  decided  furcation,  and 
the  opercular  bones  proldtiged  into  a  more  acute  angle. 

'*  On  the  contrary,  the  maxillary  bone  extends  much  less  far  back 
of  the  position  of  the  eye,  or  toward  the  hinder  end  or  hinge  of  the 
lower  jaw  in  the  Oquossac  trout. 

"  The  interopercular  bone  is  much  latter  in  5.  oquassa  and  the 
suboperculum  is  wider. 

'*  The  tail  in  Salmo  foniinalis  is  more  truncated  than  in  any 
species  it  is  likely  to  be  confounded  with.  The  drawings  show  a 
comparison  of  the  caudal  fin  when  spread  and  when  partially 
clased.  I  think  the  most  of  these  characters  will  be  found 
constant." 

ToGus ;  gray  trout ;  tuUdi ;  Itmge.— ^a/Mt^  /m««.— Hunlin. 

The  togue  abounds  in  the  great  lakes  at  the  sources  of  the  St« 
Croix  and  St.  John  Rivers,  deriving  one  of  its  local  names  from  the 
Tuladi  Lake  and  river,  where  it  is  extremely  plentiful.  It  is  found 
in  all  the  larger  lakes  of  New  Brunswick  and  in  very  many  of 
those  in  Maine  and  exceptionally  few  of  those  in  Nova  Scotia.  It 
inhabits  abundantly  the  Eagle  lakes,  at  the  head  of  Fish  River, 
the  St.  Francis  lakes,  from  which  flows  the  river  of  that  name, 
the  Matapediac  Lake  at  the  head  of  that  river,  Lake  Temiscouata, 
Lakes  Memphremagog  and  Brompton.  where  it  is  known  as  the 
••  lunge,"  the  Grand  lakes,  and  Cheputneticook  lakes  of  the  St. 
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Croix,  Loch  Lomond,  near  St.  John,  N.  B.,  etc.,  etc.  It  g^ows  to  a 
great  size  and  weight,  attaining  as  high  as  forty-two  pounds.  It 
is  taken  by  trolling  with  a  spoon,  or  a  "  gang  "  of  hooks  baited 
with  minnow,  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and  later  by  deep 
trolling  at  a  depth  of  seventy  to  one  hundred  feet.  In  October  it 
can  also  be  taken  with  a  troll  when  it  resorts  to  sandy  or  pebbly 
bars,  at  the  outlets  of  the  lakes  to  spawn,  and  is  then  speared  in 
*great  numbers.  Seth  Green,  in  a  carefully  prepared  paper  ad- 
dressed to  the  **  Forest  and  Stream!*  has  given  the  follow- 
ing minute  directions  for  angling  for  these  fish,  which  methods 
apply  alike  to  other  (supposed)  varieties,  to  be  enumerated  here- 
after: 

"  They  are  taken  with  silver  and  brass  spoon  hooks,  by  leading 
the  line  so  that  the  spoon  runs  near  the  bottom.  But  they  are 
taken  sometimes  at  the  top  of  the  water  and  sometimes  half  way 
down  from  the  surface,  and  by  trolling  with  three  lines  at  one 
time — one  at  the  surface,  one  half  way  down  and  one  near  the 
bottom.  Another  way  is  to  anchor  a  buoy  out  in  deep  water  and 
cut  fish  in  pieces,  varying  in  size  from  a  hickory-nut  to  a  butter- 
nut, and  scattering  the  pieces  around  the  buoy  for  some  days ; 
then  anchor  your  boat  to  the  buoy,  using  a  piece  of  the  same  kind 
of  bait  on  your  hook  that  you  had  been  in  the  habit  of  scattering 
around  your  buoy ;  fish  near  the  bottom  and  give  it  a  little  motion 
by  giving  your  line  short  jerks.  The  buoy  should  not  be  baited 
the  day  you  go  fishing. 

"  Another  way  is  to  have  a  rod  and  reel  and  four  or  fivt.  hundred 
feet  of  fine  strong  line,  and  if  the  water  is  deep  put  a  lead  sinker 
weighing  three-quarters  of  a  pound  on  the  end  of  your  line,  and 
tie  a  single  gut  leader  twelve  feet  long  on  the  main  line  twelve 
feet  above  your  sinker.  For  hooks,  you  should  use  nine  number 
six  Limerick  hooks,  tied  three  together,  back  to  back,  so  that  they 
look  like  a  three-pronged  grappei.  Tie  them  on  a  single  gut  lead- 
er, about  two  and  one-half  inches  apart,  and  you  have  a  gang  of 
hooks  five  inches  long.  Put  two  very  small  brass  swivels  on  your 
leader.  Use  the  kind  of  small  fish  for  bait  that  the  trout  are 
used  to  eating  in  your  lake.  Hook  one  of  the  upper  hooks  through 
the  under  and  upper  jaw  so  that  his  mouth  will  be  closed.  Then 
hook  one  of  the  lower  hooks  through  the  back  near  the  tail  in  ;>uch 
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a  manner  that  it  will  give  the  fish  a  curve  and  will  turn  around 
like  a  troUing-spoon  when  it  is  drawn  through  the  water.  The 
most  successful  fishermen  use  three  of  this  same  kind  of  rigs  in 
one  boat ;  they  fish  one  rig  near  the  top  with  a  light  sinker,  say 
four  ounces,  and  one  about  half  way  down  with  an  eight  ounce 
sinker  and  the  twelve  ounce  sinker  near  the  bottom.  This  is  the 
most  successful  rig  I  have  ever  used.  The  boat  should  be  rowed 
very  slow,  so  that  you  can  feel  the  bottom  with  the  heavy  sinker , 
nearly  every  time  you  raise  it  up  and  let  it  down.  The  bait  should 
be  raised  up  and  down  by  a  gentle  motion,  set  the  other  two 
lines,  one  on  each  side  of  the  boat,  and  they  will  take  care  of 
themselves.  Live  fish  should  be  used  for  bait.  Some  do  not  use 
but  eight  hooks,  one  hook  for  the  upper  to  hook  in  the  minnow's 
mouth  and  one  to  hook  through  the  back  near  the  tail,  and  two 
sets  of  three  each  between  the  two  single  hooks  tied  about  one 
and  a  half  inches  apart.  Be  careful  and  keep  your  minnow  look- 
ing as  natural  as  possible.  Do  not  rub  any  more  scales  off  than 
you  can  help.  When  you  let  your  line  out  your  boat  should  be  in 
motion  to  keep  your  bait  from  twisting  around  the  main  line." 

Togue  are  extremely  voracious,  and  will  often  seize  the  bait 
repeatedly  after  having  been  insecurely  hooked.  The  young  fish 
rise  freely  to  trout  flies  in  rapid  water,  though  few  are  taken  in  this 
way  that  exceed  three  pounds  in  weight. 

When  in  perfect  condition  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  a 
full  grown  salmon,  though  it  is  more  chunky ;  lacking  its  symmet- 
rical lines.  A  rich  pearly  lustre  covers  the  ventral  regions,  deep- 
ening into  russet  toward  the  lateral  line ;  above  which  the  color 
appears  of  a  deep  mottled  grey,  deepening  into  blue  or.  purplish 
brown  on  the  back.  The  body  is  covered  with  spots  and  mark- 
ings of  a  lighter  sienna  color,  circular,  without  being  ocellate, 
varying  according  to  the  seasons  and  local  influences,  being  bright- 
er at  the  spawning  periods  than  at  other  times.  The  fins  are  of  a 
yellowish  or  orange  hue  below ;  the  dorsal  of  a  dark  grey.  The 
tail  is  long,  broad,  and  deeply  forked  ;  the  flesh  of  a  pale  yellow. 
Its  form  indicates  great  strength  and  swiftness,  although  it  has  the 
reputation  of  being  slow  and  sluggish.  Its  jaws  and  tongue  are 
armed  with  conical  and  inflected  teeth« 

It  preys  extensively  on  eels  and  cyprinids,  and  nothing  that  it 
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can  swallow  seems  to  come  amiss.    It  is  often  found  gorged  with 
small  fish. 

When  boiled  it  is  an  excellent  dish,  though  lacking  in  high  fla- 
vor. The  points  of  difference  between  it  and  .varieties  to  be  named 
subsequently,  are  such  that  best  authorities  are  divided  in  opinion 
as  to  whether  there  is  one  or  several  species.  As  regards  Lake 
Memphremagog  and  the  Brompton  Lakes,  the  problem  in  itself  is 
sufficiently  puzzling.  Here  the  g^rey  trout  are  locally  known  as 
"  lunge,"  having  been  adopted  from  the  St.  Francis  Indians  who 
formerly  hunted  and  fished  around  these  lakes.  But  there  is  not 
only  one  variety  of  hmge,  but  several,  and  these  are  known  as  the 
black  lunge,  the  silver  lunge  and  the  racer  lunge,  all  of  which  we  have 
seen,  and  are  able  to  vouch  for  their  striking  points  of  difference  in 
color  and  habits.  Mr.  N.  P.  Leach,  of  Montreal,  who  is  familiar 
with  Canadian  waters,  wrote  us  May  9th,  1876,  the  following  note 
in  reply  to  ours  asking  him  for  specific  information  on  this  in- 
teresting subject : 

"  I  received  to-day  a  couple  of  lunge  from  Mr.  Hubbard,  of  the 
Parks  House,  Magog.  They  were  caught  in  the  lake  near  his 
hotel.  One  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  dark  copper  or  black  lunge, 
the  other  was  a  small,  five-pound  silver  lunge.  The  black  lunge 
corresponds  to  the  minutest  particular  with  De  Kay's  ScUmo  con- 
finis,  and  the  silver  lunge  answers  well  to  the  description  of  the 
Salmo  naymachus  by  Richardson.  It  might  be  taken  for  the  Sal- 
mo  adirondakus  nobis,  of  Norris'  "  American  Angler's  Book,"  but 
that  the  Salmo  adirondakuSt  if  described  accurately  in  Norris'  book, 
has  no  teeth  on  the  vomer,  while  the  specimen  before  me  has  quite 
a  number  of  teeth  there.  In  regard  to  classifying  the  different 
species  or  varieties  of  Salmonida  that  are  found  in  the  eastern 
township  waters,  I  know  of  no  one  that  has  done  this,  and  feel 
very  diffident  about  attempting  it  myself,  though  I  will  endeavor 
to  get  specimens  from  the  various  waters  there,  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Mr.  J.  Whiteaves  of  the  Natural  History  Society  here,  I 
will  prepare  an  article  for  you." 

We  regret  to  say  that  we  have  waited  in  vain  for  the  light 
which  we  anticipated  Mr.  Whiteaves  would  shed,  and  our  readers 
are  by  so  much  the  losers.  \Ve  can  add  nothing  more  to  the  above. 
In  addition  to  these  appf^rent  varieties,  there  is  still  another  in 
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Lake  Massiwippi,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  some  forty  miles  dis- 
tant, called  the  black  salmon.  We  believe  however,  that  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  several  varieties  named  are  less  positive  than 
those  that  distinguish  the  Salmo  fontinalis  from  the  S.  immacu- 
lotus, 

Salmon  Txout  ;  lake  trout ;  red  trout ;  Uke  9^^xsiXjla»— Salmo  eonfinis^-^iyt  Kay. 

Saimo  adiroMdaJkms. — ^Norris. 

This  trout  undoubtedly  possesses  characteristics  (specific?) 
and  habits  very  different  from  the  togue  or  grey  trout  of  Maine 
and  New  Brunswick.  It  does  not  attain  the  immense  size  of  the 
togue,  its  average  weight  being  scarcely  more  than  six  pounds, 
though  we  have  ourselves  seen  a  specimen  that  weighed  sixteen 
pounds,  and  heard  of  others  that  would  hold  several  pounds  over 
this.  Its  natural  habitat  is  the  lakes  of  New  York  State  and  the 
adjoining  waters  of  Pennsylvania  and  Canada,  though  much  re- 
stricted in  the  first-named ;  and  were  not  found  outside  thereof 
until  their  comparatively  very  recent  distribution  by  Fish  Commis- 
sioners throughout  the  clear  and  cold  waters  of  nearly  all  the 
Northern  States.  This  fish,  the  prototype  of  Salmo  namaycusk,  or 
Mackinaw  trout  of  the  Great  Lakes,  is  often  employed  for  propaga/< 
tion  with  great  success.  The  salmon  trout  is  now  becoming  well- 
known,  and  will  doubtless  hereafter  occupy  and  thrive  in  most  of 
the  waters  where  it  has  been  placed  and  adopted.  It  takes  the 
troll  readily  in  June,  and  is  often  caught  with  fly  at  the  outlets  of 
the  Adirondack  lakes,  notably  at  Bartlett's  dam,  outlet  of  the  Lower 
Saranac.  In  Hamilton  County  it  is  known  as  the  Red  Trout,  which 
latter,  at  a  period  not  remote,  was  supposed  to  be  a  distinct  variety 
of  trout,  its  markings  being  different  in  many  respects, — its  drab 
color  tinged  with  pink,  and  its  spots  smaller  and  of  a  deeper  orange. 
There  are  marked  peculiarities  of  the  lake  trout  in  other  waters  of 
New  York  than  these ;  as  for  instance,  in  Seneca  Lake  they  will 
not  take  troll  or  fly,  but  in  Crooked  Lake,  immediately  adjoining  it, 
they  are  constantly  taken  with  the  hook.  In  Lakes  Winnipissiogee 
and  Monadnock,  in  New  Hampshire,  there  is  a  trout  so  different 
from  other  recognized  species  that  its  individuality  is  admitted  by 
scientists.  It  is  known  as  the  Salmo  symmetrica.  Its  form  is 
slender,  symmetrical ;  that  of  the  confinis  is  thicker  and  shorter. 
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There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  dental  systems,  and  in  the 
colors  of  body  and  fins.  The  confinis,  when  first  caught,  is  of  a 
bluish-black  on  sides  and  body ;  white  below ;  sides  of  head  and 
body,  base  of  first  dorsal,  caudal  and  anal  fins  crowded  with  nu- 
merous rounded,  irregular  grey  spots.  The  symmetrica  is  light  to 
dark  brown  on  back  and  head  ;  sides  dark  grey  above  lateral  line, 
and  light  salmon  below ;  pectoral  and  ventrals  grey.  The  whole 
tish,  including  fins,  is  thickly  sprinkled  with  small  circular  spots  of 
a  drab  color  on  sides,  olive  on  back  approaching  to  light  salmon 
below.  They  are  caught  in  great  abundance  with  the  hook^lki 
winter,  through  the  ice,  and  are  highly  esteemed  for  the  table.  It 
is  hardly  worth  while  in  this  work,  to  educe  arginnents  to  qonvince 
the  skeptical ;  our  readers  will  not  care  much  whether  there  is  one 
species  or  a  dozen,  if  so  be  that  they  only  bite  well. 

LAmMiOCrmi  Salmon  ;  wfalimiak,  or  oulnlnnish ;  Sebanfo  Trout.— ^Stf/Snw  9tbag»: 

the  younif  fish  ^/w^rt  .--Girard. 

Much  needless  speculation  has  been  indulged  in  during  the 
past  twenty  years,  and  much  discussion  excited,  as  to  whether  this 
fish  was  a  true  salmon,  which  having  been  to  the  sea,  preferred 
not  to  go  there ;  or  that,  being  a  true  salmon,  and  debarred  from 
the  sea,  he  chose  like  a  sensible  fellow  to  content  himself  in  fresh 
water;  or  that  by  some  mischances,  he  had  become  ''degene- 
rate "  in  size,  beauty,  and  succulency,  and  unworthy  of  his  regal 
progenitors  ;  or  whether  he  was  not,  after  all,  truly  a  variety  of 
lake  trout.  So  much  speculation,  we  repeat,  has  been  indulged  in, 
that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  our  space  to  review  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  argument,  suffice  to  say  that  one  most  excellent  authority. 
Dr.  A.  C.  Hamlin,  pronounces  it  identical  with  the  sea  salmon, 
and  exhibiting  no  radical  differences,  except  in  the  one  peculiarity 
.  that  it  does  not  go  to  salt  water.    The  bony  structure  and  its  fin 

I  system  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  salmo  salar.    Therefore 

we  are  at  liberty  to  call  it  a  salmon. 
I  And  yet,  if  we  examine  its  fin  system  and  compare  it  with  that 

of  the  togue,  ^ve  find  that  the  two  formulae  vary  but  slightly : 
which  see : 

Landlocked  salmon — Br.  12 ;  P.  15 ;  V.  9 ;  A.  10  ;  D.  12 ;  C. 
19.    Togue  Br.  12;  P.  12-13;  V.  9;  A.  11-12  ;  D.  13  ;  C.  19. 
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Now,  as  greater  variations  are  found  in  lake  trout  which  are  de- 
clared to  be  identical  species,  we  are  equally  at  liberty  to  caU  the 
Salmo  sebago  a  lake  trout,  or  **  sebago  trout,"  as  some  name  it 
We  leave  it  to  those  who  pay  their  money,  to  take  their  choice,' 
and  herewith  dismiss  the  subject.  Either  conclusion  is  favored  by 
the  facts  of  its  biographical  history.  Within  two  years  we  have 
taken  this  fish  in  Canada  where  there  were  no  obstructions  to 
its  passage  to  the  sea ;  and  twenty-five  years  ago  we  took  the 
same  fish  in  Maine,  where  obstructions  did  not  then  exist,  but  now 
(ff.  The  argument  as  to  its  involuntary  restriction  to  fresh  water 
therefore  has  no  weight.  It  would  not  go  to  the  sea  if  it  could ; 
it  will  not  when  it  can. 

While  its  localities  are  strangely  circumscribed,  its  geographi- 
cal area  or  habitat  is  certainly  not  very  limited.  It  is  found  in 
Loch  Lomond,  New  Brunswick ;  in  the  Grand  Lakes  of  the  St, 
Croix  River,  in  Union  River,  and  in  Sebago  Lake,  in  the  southern 
part  of  Maine  ;  in  the  Sebec  Lake  and  Reed's  Pond,  near  Ellsworth, 
in  Central  Maine ;  in  the  Stony  Lake  Chain,  Peterborough  County, 
Ontario,  Canada,  some  eighty  miles  north  of  Lake  Ontario ;  and  in 
Lake  St.  John,  headwaters  of  the  Saguenay,  Province  of  Quebec, 
where  it  is  locally  known  as  the  Wininnish  or  Ouininnish.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  its  range  extends  over  a  territory  of  some  three 
hundred  miles  square,  in  which  the  conditions  of  its  existence  vary 
very  much.  To  particularize :  In  the  Maine  and  New  Brunswick 
waters  its  passage  to  the  salt  water  is  obstructed  by  dams ;  in 
Ontario,  Canada,  it  has  indirect  but  free  access  to  the  sea  via  Lake 
Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River ;  and  in  the  Saguenay  it  has 
short,  easy,  and  direct  access  to  salt  water,  without  any  obstruc- 
tion whatever. 

As  to  size,  the  landlocked  salmon  vary.  In  most  of  the  Maine 
lakes  they  run  from  two  to  four  or  five  pounds,  sometimes,  how- 
ever, being  taken  weighing  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds.  The 
Sebago  fish,  however,  is  much  larger,  the  mature  fish  averaging 
perhaps  six  to  eight  pounds.  In  the  upper  Saguenajr  they  run 
about  four  pounds  average,  and  seldom  exceed  seven  pounds, 
while  in  the  Stony  Lake  region,  in  Ontario,  we  have  seen  specimens 
as  heavy  as  twenty  pounds,  a  photograph  of  which  is  in  our  pos- 
session.   They  are  invariably  taken  in  the  swift  current  below  the 
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or  lapids,  as  soon  as  ever  the  ice  breaks  up  in  spring.  We 
have  seen  a  Sebec  specimen  caught  April  twenty-first.  The  Stony 
Lake  and  St.  Croix  fishing  is  best  in  May :  while  in  the  Saguenay 
it  is  at  its  prime  in  the  middle  of  June.  In  the  autumn  they  again 
pass  up  the  rivers  and  are  taken  with  the  fly ;  remaining  in  the 
clear  streams  until  the  spawning  season  is  passed,  or  until  Novem- 
ber. While  the  landlocked  salmon  is  as  capricious  as  others  of 
the  Salmonidae,  there  are  some  patterns  of  artificial  flies  that  seem 
to  suit  it  best,  viz. ;  a  deep  yellow  fly,  both  body  and  wings ;  a  fly 
with  black  wings  and  yellow  body ;  a  grey  fiy ;  a  red  body  and  grey 
hackle ;  brown  wmgs  and  black  b<5dy ;  these  are  the  best  colors, 
the  yellow  and  black  prevailing. 

As  a  game  fish,  it  is  hardly  equalled  except  by  the  true  salmon. 
Its  strength  and  agility  are  surprising.  When  hooked  it  will  fre- 
quently make  a  succession  of  leaps,  two  or  three  feet  clear  of  the 
water.  When  the  evening  is  calm  and  tranquil,  after  a  warm  day 
or  a  stormy  period,  it  is  the  best  time  to  cast  the  fly.  At  this  hour 
the  fish  emeige  from  their  cool  places  of  concealment,  where  re- 
pose has  sharpened  their  appetites,  and  they  pursue  with  avidity 
the  insects  that  sport  near  the  surface  of  the  stream,  or  the  little 
minnows  which  venture  from  their  safe  places  on  the  shallows. 

The  differences  in  color  between  the  lake  and  migratory  salmon 
are  not  great,  and  color  is  not  regarded  as  of  any  importance  in 
relation  to  specific  character.  The  sea  salmon  has  a  more  silvery 
lustre.  Colorings  depend  upon  food  and  locality,  as  well  as  upon 
age,  season  and  the  purity  of  the  water.  The  young  landlocked 
salmon,  termed  salmo  gkrueri^  have  a  few  small  reddish  orange 
dots  in  the  middle  of  the  black  spots,  which  are  wanting  in  the 
adults. 

For  some  time  the  wininnish  was  regarded  as  a  distinct  variety 
of  fish.  Upon  this  point  the  following  letter  will  be  considered 
conclusive : 

Calais,  Me.,  Sept.  8th,  1875. 
Cheu,  Hallock^  Esq  : 

I  have  compared  the  wininnish  of  the  Saguenay  with  the  land- 
locked salmon  of  Maine,  salmo gloveri^  and  think  them  the  same. 
Some  years  ago,  some  of  the  Saguenay  fish  were  sent  to  Cam- 
bridge. Prof.  Agassiz,  Mr.  Putnam  and  myself  compared  them, 
and  Agassiz  thought  them  the  same.    I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
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salmo glavert  is  quite  common  in  most  of  the  rivers  about  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  as  well  as  along  the  State  of  Maine,  and  when  taken 
have  been  called  the  young  of  the  sea  salmon.  Unless  you  have 
both  to  compare,  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  the  difference.  They  have 
been  examined  as  to  all  their  measurements  so  scientifically,  their 
markings,  etc.,  which  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  seen,  that  it  is  not 
hard  to  tell  the  S.glaueri  from  the  true  salmon.  The  number  of 
vertebrae  differ — fifty-nine  in  the  salmon  to  fifty-seven  in  S.giovert, 
a  double  row  of  small  teeth  in  the  vomer  of  the  young  salmon,  1 
single  row  in  the  smolt  of  \ht  gloveri.  Some  of  our  English  fish- 
ermen thought  our  fish  the  same  as  the  European  5.  trutta  and 
S,  cambrtccis.  Some  specimens  were  sent  to  Dr.  Guenther,  F.  R.  S., 
of  England,  who  pronounced  them  different,  and  nothing  to  do 
with  the  sea  salmon.  I  do  not  understand  how  they  ever  got  the 
name  landlocked  salmon,  as  they  always  had  access  to  the  sea, 
and  in  my  boy  days  S.gloveriyfd&  common  to  the  tide  waters,  and 
more  often  taken  as  far  down  as  there  were  fish  weirs.  They 
have  been  identified  in  several  of  our  Maine  rivers,  also  in  Locn 
Lomond  and  Mespeck,  N.  B.,  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  St.  John's  Lake, 
Grand  Lake,  Salmon  River,  and  Pockwock  Lake,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  be  found  in  many  of  the  rivers  of  clear  water  coming 
into  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  when  caught  are  called  young  salmon. 
I  have  seen  specimens  of  5.  glovert  cauglit  on  our  rivers  that 
weighed  ten  to  twelve  pounds.  The  large  fish  seldom  take  fiy  or 
bait,  but  keep  in  the  deep  water. 

Geo.  a.  Boardman. 

Gkaylinc  ;  S^tMxing.^Thymalliu  aniari*ntit.—C\xY.  and  Val. 

Specimens  of  this  fish  have  been  taken  from  waters  adjacent 
to  Lake  Ontario ;  in  a  stream  near  Quebec,  where  it  has  the  local 
name  of  •*  spearing ; "  in  Vermont,  near  the  Derby  line ;  and  in  a 
stream  at  the  head-waters  of  the  Penobscot  River  in  Maine.  The 
identity  of  this  fish,  which  some  have  doubted,  can  be  readily  au- 
thenticated. Its  habits  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Western 
grayling  elsewhere  described. 

Whitbfish  ;  Gizzard  fish ;  Shad.-- Orr^mvM  labrtul^rieus.'-'RXdtax^aifxa, 

This  fish  is  taken  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  much  re- 
sembles the  C.  albus.  The  two  species  are  widely  distributed 
throughout  Canada  and  the  Northern  States,  varying  considerably 
in  size  and  shape  in  different  waters,  and  differing  in  quality  oi 
their  fiesh.  They  are  found  in  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie  and  Champlain, 
in  the  Adirondack  lakes  and  the  interior  lakes  of  New  York ;  in- 
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deed,  they  are  said  to  inhabit  all  the  interior  lakes  of  America  from 
Lake  Erie  to  the  Arctic  Sea.  The  whitefish  abounds  in  all  the 
Eagle  Lakes,  at  the  head  of  Fish  River,  in  Maine,  which  is  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  St.  John ;  in  the  St.  Francis  Lakes,  atthe  stream's  head ; 
in  Lake  Temiscouata,  in  Canada  (P.  Q.) ;  and  in  the  Madawaska, 
Restigouche  and  various  other  rivers,  where  it  is  netted  and  speared 
by  the  Indians.  It  is  known  to  the  Canadian  voyageurs  as  the 
"gizzard  fish,"  its  stomach  much  resembling  the  gizzard  of  a  fowl. 
Charles  Lanman,  Esq.,  of  Georgetown,  D.  C,  has  published  an 
interesting  paper  on  the  whitefish  of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick, 
describing  their  habits,  in  which  he  speaks  of  having  frequently 
taken  them  with  rod  and  line  ;  as  has  also  the  writer  of  this  paper. 
They  are  most  abundant  in  July  and  the  first  part  of  August,  and 
are  then  often  taken  in  Lake  Champlain  with  a  natural  fly,  locally 
known  as  the  shad-fly,  the  fish  themselves  being  called  shad  by 
many  persons.  They  spawn  in  October.  In  Chateaugay  Lake  they 
have  been  taken  with  the  red  ibis  fly,  and  in  Seneca  Lake  are  often 
taken  on  set  lines.  In  other  waters  they  are  taken  with  minnow 
in  the  fall  on  shoals  where  they  congregate  to  spawn  in  company 
\rith  the  lake  herrings. 

Otbbgo  Bass  ;  Otsego  Shad-S«lmon.— Ori^^iiJM  eUtg^.—'Dt  Kay. 

Although  called  a  bass,  this  is  a  true  whitefish.  It  belongs  to 
the  family  salmonidae,  and  not  to  the  family  percidae.  Locally  it 
is  known  as  the  shad-salmon.  We  append  the  following  descrip- 
tion from  De  Witt  Clinton  : 

"  Body  elongate,  subcylindrical  compressed ;  back  arched ; 
scales  very  small ;  lateral  line  distinct,  straight.  Mouth  small,  with 
a  protuberant  bifid  upper  lip.  No  teeth  in  the  maxillaries,  intermax- 
illaries,  vomer,  palatines  or  pharyngeals.  Dorsal  fin  with  nine  (?) 
rays,  three  of  which  are  imperfect,  adipose,  filamentous  at  the  tip, 
caudal  forked.  Color,  Dusky  above  the  lateral  line  ;  silvery  be- 
neath  it.  Dusky  lateral  stripes,  as  in  the  Labrnx  lineatus,  or 
striped  bass ;  these  are  about  six  or  eight  in  number.  Pupils  black ; 
irides  silvery,  opercles  silvery,  spotted  with  yellow.  It  spawns  in 
autumn."  The  small  mouthed  black  bass,  (MicropUrus  salmoi* 
iUs,  Gill)  does  not  fill  this  bill  at  all,  although  there  is  great  liability 
to  confound  it  with  the  Otsego  bass,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  itself 
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locally  known  as  the  Oswego  bass, — ^between  which  two  proper 
names  there  is  quite  a  similarity.  While  the  Oswego  bass,  or 
black  bass,  is  a  voracious  feeder  and  ravenous  biter  at  the  hook, 
the  Otsego  bass  scarcely  ever  takes  the  hook.  It  appears  to  be  pe- 
culiar to  the  Otsego  Lake,  just  as  the  trout  of  Winnipisseogee  Lake 
are  peculiar  to  its  waters.  It  has  been  taken  in  seines,  by  several 
thousands  at  a  time,  but  was  rapidly  decreasing  in  numbers  until 
the  year  1871,  when  the  Fish  Commissioners  began  their  artificial 
propagation  and  the  restocking  of  the  lake. 

MICROSTOMIDi*:. 

Smslts.— 6iffMMnf«  nwriAMr.— GUI. 

The  fresh  water  Smelts  found  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick rivers,  in  certain  portions  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  in  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  possibly  many  other  places,  are 
identical  with  the  sea  smelts,  having  been  introduced  into  fresh  wa- 
ters and  acclimated  there.  It  is  said  that  Jamaica  Pond,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, was  stocked  with  them  as  long  ago  as  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  They  take  the  hook  freely  in  February  and  March,  and 
afford  lively  play  for  light  tackle.  The  smelts  of  the  Raritan,  Pas- 
saic, and  Delaware  Rivers  are  believed  to  be  identical  with  their 
more  northern  congeners,  while  the  Potomac  smelts  found  in  the 
Washington  markets  are  the  HybcgtuUhus  regius. 

Recent  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  Maryland  Fish  Com- 
missioners to  propagate  smelts  artificially. 

CLUPEIDiE. 

Lakb  Hbioumg  ;  Bowlin  or  Mudfish.^^MM  oeeitUnialis.—'Oc  Kay. 

The  Bowlin  or  Mudfish,  found  in  the  sluggish  marshy  streams 
of  Vermont,  and  identical  vrith  the  dog-fish,  mud-fish  or  lake 
lawyer  (amta  oceUicauda)  of  Lake  Huron,  Lake  Pepin,  and  other 
Western  waters.  The  only  other  known  species  is  the  amia  calva 
of  De  Kay,  found  in  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  It  is  a  worthless, 
voracious  fish,  and  is  caught  in  the  summer  and  early  fall  with 
frogs,  minnows,  alive  or  dead,  and  the  trolling  spoon.  He  often 
attains  a  weight  of  twelve  pounds.    [Sea-  Western  Inland  Fishes.] 
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Lakb  HnoLiHG.— a rgyr^Mmiu  clnpei/ormi*  (Mitchell,)  and  A.  karengut  (Rich). 

These  fish  are  very  numerous  in  thte  shoaler  waters  of  Lake 
Erie  and  the  western  lakes,  and  very  much  resemble  the  salt  water 
herring  in  size,  form  and  color.  They  seldom  attain  a  weight  of 
two  pounds.  They  are  not  especially  sought  by  the  angler,  although 
we  have  caught  them  with  minnows,  when  fishing  for  black  bass. 
Insects  are  the  best  bait,  however.  They  are  found  in  more  or  less 
abundance  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  though  they  swarm  in  greatest 
numbers  about  the  middle  of  November,  which  is  their  spawning 
season.  They  are  not  a  favorite  fish  in  the  market,  being  rather 
deficient  in  qualities  as  a  fresh  or  salted  fish ;  but  when  slightly 
pickled  in  brine,  and  exposed  to  the  smoke  of  a  hot  fire  for  a  short 
time,  make  most  delicious  food. 

Lakb  Skbbpshbao  ;  white  perch  of  the  lakes ;  gnmter ;  drum.— C#rviiM  atcmia, 

-De  ViMj.—Ha/loiitomotut  £runmi^Mt,--R»t 

This  fish  is  found  in  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  in  Onondaga 
Lake,  and  other  interior  lakes  of  New  York.  It  feeds  on  many 
of  the  fresh  water  shell  fish,  and  takes  the  hook  with  freedom,  but 
is  a  dry  and  tasteless  fish,  and  not  esteemed  for  the  table.  It  oc- 
curs also  in  Ohio  and  in  southwestern  waters.  Length  a  foot  to 
eighteen  inches ;  weight  three  to  six  pounds.  Its  shape  is  some- 
thing like  that  of  the  salt  water  sheepshead,  but  it  belongs  to  quite 
a  different  family..  Color  grey  on  the  back,  and  greyish  white 
below. 
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PERCIDiE. 

Black  JiAas<—MlierapUru9  mgricant,    GDI* 

WE  believe  that  this  is  the  only  variety  of  black  bass  in  the 
western  waters,  the  M,  salmotdes  not  appearing.  [For 
description  see  Northern  Inland  Fishes.]  This  fish  is  eminently 
the  game  fish/ar  excellence  of  western  waters,  and  is  there  angled 
for  with  an  ardor  and  a  keen  perception  of  the  savoirfaire  not 
recognized  at  the  east.  Not  only  in  knowledge  of  his  habits,  in 
skillful  handling  of  the  fish,  but  in  the  use  of  tackle  and  methods 
of  fishing,  do  the  anglers  of  the  west  excel.  They  wade  from 
shore  out  upon  the  sand  bars,  fishing  with  fly  or  bait ;  they  troll 
with  the  spoon  or  minnow ;  they  still-fish  from  boat  and  bank; 
and  indeed  use  every  device  imaginable  to  lure  the  fish  and  increase 
their  sport  In  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  wading  the  bars  is 
much  in  vogue.  Dr.  Estes  says  :  "  I  much  prefer  to  fish  with  the 
fly  from  the  shore  or  by  wading  the  bars.  I  make  my  own  flies, 
of  which  I  have  a  g^eat  variety.  Bass  are  not  as  particular  in  their 
selection  as  trout.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  tried  a  fly  that 
bass  would  not  take.  If  the  waters  are  very  clear,  most  any  brown 
or  even  very  dark  fly  will  answer.  If  the  water  is  turbid,  or  the 
waves  very  high,  I  then  prefer  a  more  gaudy  fly.  I  use  my  trout 
bait  rod  ;  it  is  of  the  very  best  timber,  light,  but  very  springy.  I 
rig  my  cast  precisely  as  for  trout,  except  my  leader  is  made  of  the 
largest  and  strongest  gut,  always  using  three  flies  to  a  cast.  Well 
supplied  with  a  good  number  and  variety  of  flies,  with  plenty  of 
other  extra  tackle,  and  also  a  strong  cord  six  or  eight  feet  long,  on 
which  to  string  my  fish,  I  commence  business  by  casting  right, 
left  and  ahead  over  the  bars.  Sometimes  these  bars  are  of  great 
extent,  and  will  give  one  some  wading  before  he  finds  his  fish. 
But  the  bottom  is  clean  hard  packed  sand,  so  that  the  wading  is 
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neither  difficult  nor  unpleasant.  Sometimes  you  are  so  far  out  that  to 
tow  ashore  and  land  every  fish,  although  giving  good  sport,  would 
consume  too  much  time.  In  this  case  I  tie  the  cord  somewhere 
to  my  body,  string  my  fish  on  this  as  I  catch  them,  and  stand  my 
ground  so  long  as  a  fish  is  to  be  taken.  In  this  way  one  will  clear 
the  whole  school.  Only  once  did  I  succeed  in  securing  three  at 
one  cast ;  these  weighed  ten  and  three-quarter  pounds.  Many 
times  I  have  taken  two  at  one  time,  and  if  the  fish  are  plenty  and 
feeding  well,  this  can  be  done  in  almost  every  case  by  playing  well 
the  first  one  hooked  until  another  bites.  When  the  second  is  on  I 
try  to  prevent  another  from  striking  the  third  fiy.  Three  black 
bass  are  too  much  for  light  tackle,  and  something  will  be  sure  to 
give  way." 

For  trolling,  the  necessary  tackle  consists  of  a  strong  hand  line 
of  linen  or  cotton,  and  from  twenty-five  to  seventy-five  yards  long ; 
a  medium  sized  swivel,  and  a  spoon  hook,  or  one  of  the  multitu- 
dinous array  of  spinning  baits,  trolling  spoons,  propellers,  etc., 
with  the  usual  accompaniments  of  red  and  white  feathers  and 
group  of  hooks  so  extensively  advertised  throughout  the  land. 
The  ordinary,  original  tin  or  brass  spoon,  with  single  hook  soldered 
on  with  a  swivel,  will  be  found  to  be  equal  to  if  not  better  than  any 
of  the  later  inventions :  the  single  hook  is  certainly  far  superior  to 
the  group  of  two  or  three  hooks  usually  found  on  the  so-called  im- 
proved trolling  baits.  Elarly  in  the  season,  before  the  weeds  are 
fully  grown,  this  style  of  fishing  is  very  successful.  The  method 
is  equally  as  simple.  The  angler  sits  in  the  stem  of  the  boat,  and 
while  the  oarsman  propels  the  boat  along  and  over  the  feeding 
grounds,  the  angler  lets  out  forty  or  fifty  yards  of  line,  and  the 
spoon,  revolving  gracefully  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  proves 
an  effective  lure.  The  angler  now  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  hold 
the  line  and  wait,  Micawber-like,  for  something  to  turn  up,  when 
finally  a  bass  "  hooks  himself."  He  is  hauled in^  hand  over  hand, 
and  the  deluded  victim  deposited  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  so  on 
ad  infinitum.  Small  spoons  are  the  best  in  the  absence  of  a  spoon 
hook ;  the  fioor  of  the  mouth  of  the  pickerel  cut  into  the  semblance 
of  a  fish,  is  tough,  white,  and  glistening,  and  is  a  capital  bait ;  a 
similar  bait  cut  from  the  belly  of  the  dogfish  also  answers  a  good 
purpose. 

«4 
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Still-fishing  is  generally  done  from  an  anchored  boat.  It  is  a 
very  popular  method,  and  is  the  one  generally  practiced  by  the 
average  angler  of  the  Northwest.  The  finer  and  more  delicate  the 
tackle  employed,  the  greater  will  be  the  sport  experienced  ;  but  as 
a  rule  still-fishers  use  clumsy  tackle.  The  angler  should  provide 
himself  with  a  suitable  rod  and  reel,  and  fifty  yards  of  approved 
line,  together  with  hooks,  swivels,  sinkers,  landing  net  and  bait ; 
the  latter  should  be  minnows  or  crayfish.  Minnows  are  far  the 
best,  and  if  shiners,  are  the  very  best  bait  that  can  be  used.  Chub 
come  next,  and  small  yellow  perch  are  also  good,  especially  if  the 
dorsal  fins  are  clipped  off  with  a  strong  pair  of  scissors.  If  the 
minnows  are  lively  and  strong,  and  there  is  a  sufficient  depth  of 
water,  a  float  is  not  necessary  ;  but  if  the  ground  is  weedy,  and  the 
water  rather  shallow,  or  if  crayfish  are  used  for  bait,  a  cork  float 
must  be  used.  If  the  minnows  are  large,  insert  the  hook  through 
the  lower  lip  and  out  at  the  nostril ;  if  small,  hook  them  under  the 
dorsal  fin. 

Our  still-fisher  being  fully  equipped  proceeds  to  the  fishing 
ground,  anchors  his  boat,  and  prepares  for  the  fray.  Having 
baited  his  hook  and  cast  his  line,  his  thumb  must  be  kept  upon 
the  coil  of  line  upon  the  reel ;  as  the  line  slackens  he  must  reel  it 
in.  When  a  bass  takes  the  bait  let  him  have  it  for  a  short  time, 
say  from  five  to  ten  seconds,  according  to  the  mood  of  the  fish, 
whether  they  are  on  or  off  their  feed,  whether  eager  or  shy ;  and 
by  using  the  thumb  as  a  drag,  give  him  line  as  he  needs  it,  but  not 
too  freely,  always  keeping  it  taut  enough  to  give  a  slight  bend 
to  the  rod,  so  as  to  be  able  to  feel  every  motion  of  the  fish.  At 
the  proper  time  our  angler  must  check  him  by  pressing  the  thumb 
a  little  harder  upon  the  reel,  and  if  he  gives  a  succession  of  short 
tugs  or  slight  jerks,  let  him  go  for  a  few  moments ;  but  if  he  seems 
to  feel  the  steel,  or  if  he  pulls  steadily  and  strongly,  hook  him  by  a 
slight  "  twist  of  the  wrist " — not  by  jerking  or  **  yanking  "  the  rod, 
for  in  the  latter  case  there  is  a  stronger  probability  of  breaking  the 
rod,  or  at  least  of  tearing  out  the  hook,  than  of  hooking  the  fish. 
When  the  bass  is  hooked  the  angler  must  never,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, give  him  slack  line.  If  he  breaks  water,  merely  let 
the  rod  straighten  as  he  falls  back  ;  and  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, must  he  grasp  his  rod  above  the  reel — ^at  most  not  more 
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than  several  inches  above — for  by  so  doing  he  destroys  the  spring . 
and  balance  of  the  rod,  and  it  is  liable  to  become  broken  by  any 
sudden  movement  of  the  fish.    The  bass  must  be  killed  "  on  the 
rod/'  then  reeled  in  and  taken  into  the  landing  net. 

Trolling  with  the  minnow  is  very  popular  with  expert  western 
anglers,  who  regard  the  method  ais  more  en  regie  than  still-fishing. 
The  same  tackle  can  be  used  here  as  in  the  last  mode  described, 
though  almost  without  exception  it  will  be  found  to  be  much 
superior,  many  using  trout  fly  rods.  The  oarsman  rows  the  boat 
quietly  and  slowly  over  the  fishing  grounds,  just  outside  of  the 
bulrush  patches,  along  the  edges  of  bars  and  shoals,  or  between 
deep  and  shallow  water.  The  angler  reels  off  from  thirty  to  fifty 
yards  of  line,  and  with  his  thumb  upon  the  reel  and  rod  slightly 
bent,  must  be  ever  on  the  alert ;  for  in  this  style  of  fishing  with 
moving  bait  the  bass  bites  very  "wickedly,"  and  with  forty  yards 
of  line  out  he  must  be  kept  well  in  hand  and  not  given  an  inch 
more  than  is  necessary ;  he  must  be  reeled  in  at  every  opportunity 
until  he  is  within  proper  bounds,  when  the  angler  can  take  matters 
more  easily  and  kill  him  at  his  leisure.  A  heavy  bass  breaking 
water  and  leaping  three  feet  into  the  air  at  the  end  of  fifty  yards 
of  line  and  a  light  rod,  is  a  sensation  which  once  experienced  will 
not  be  soon  forgotten.  And  herein  lies  the  advantage  of  this 
method  over  still-fishing.  One  can  get  out  more  line,  even  though 
indifferent  at  casting ;  for  as  the  boat  moves  along  the  line  can  be 
pulled  off  the  reel,  yard  by  yard,  with  the  hand,  while  the  resist- 
ance of  the  minnow  in  the  water  takes  it  from  the  rod. 

Casting  with  the  minnow  is  another  scientific  method,  and  a 
grade  higher  in  the  school  of  piscatorial  acquirements.  It  com- 
bines all  the  best  features  of  still-fishing  and  trolling  with  the  min- 
now, besides  possessing  advantages  which  those  methods  do  not. 
The  very  best  rods,  reels,  and  lines  must  be  used.  The  angler 
proceeds  in  his  boat  on  the  outside,  or  deep  water  side,  of  the  fish- 
ing grounds,  and  casts  in  toward  the  feeding  grounds,  the  oarsman 
rowing  along  rapidly  or  slowly,  or  holding  the  boat  stationary,  as 
circumstances  demand.  The  boat  being  in  deep  water  the  fish  are 
not  so  apt  to  see  it,  which  is  a  great  advantage.  The  angler  can 
cast  in  any  direction  and  to  any  distance,  greater  or  lesser,  within 
the  length  of  his  line  as  he  may  desire.    He  can  cast  astern  and 
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proceed  as  in  trolling,  or  cast  to  either  side,  or  forward,  and  by 
reeling  in  the  line  keep  the  bait  in  motion.  It  can  readily  be 
imagined  how  expert  casting  has  so  great  an  advantage  over  any 
other  metliod  of  bass  fishing,  and  when  once  acquired  it  will  never 
be  relinquished  for  any  other  modq.  This  is  the  best  method  to 
follow  when  fishing  from  the  banks  of  a  stream,  where  there  are 
no  trees  or  bushes  to  interfere ;  it  is  also  the  best  method  to  pur- 
sue when  wading  the  stream  is  practiced. 

In  trolling  or  casting  with  the  minnow,  when  a  fish  is  hooked 
let  the  oarsman  pull  out  at  once  to  deep  water,  so  as  to  give  the 
fish  better  play  and  more  room,  and  also  to  prevent  his  taking  to 
the  weeds. 

The  angler  should  never  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  land  his  fish ; 
for  if  he  is  well  hooked  he  cannot  get  away,  but  if  he  is  hooked  in 
a  thin  or  weak  part  of  the  mouth,  there  is  a  greater  necessity  that 
he  should  be  gingerly  played  and  tenderly  handled,  until  he  is  com- 
pletely "  tuckered  out,"  and  turns  up  his  belly  to  the  sun.  There 
is  never  anything  gained  by  too  great  a  hurry  in  bass  fishing.  On 
the  contrary,  "  the  more  haste  the  less  speed,"  is  a  maxim  partic- 
ularly applicable  to  this  case. 

In  landing  a  bass  the  oarsman  should,  at  the  proper  time,  hold 
the  net  just  under  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  hold  it  perfectly  still 
while  the  angler  brings  the  fish  into  or  immediately  over  the  net, 
when  the  oarsman  should  lift  it  quickly  and  with  one  motion.  He 
should  never  be  suffered  to  follow  the  fish  with  the  net,  or  by  sud- 
den lunges  attempt  to  secure  him  ;  for  this  only  serves  to  frighten 
the  fish  and  put  your  tackle  in  jeopardy.  Remember  that  the 
largest  bass  always  escapes  when  nearest  the  boat,  and  when 
about  to  land  him. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Henshall,  of  Wisconsin,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
most  of  the  instructions  above  given,  has  decided  ihat  the  best  rod 
for  bait  fishing  should  assimilate  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  typical 
trout  fly  rod  in  their  relative  qualities  of  "  balance,  weight,  strength, 
and  elasticity,  with  that  happy  medium  of  pliancy,  between  a  trout 
fly  rod  and  a  trout  bait  rod,  which  can  hardly  be  expressed  in 
words."  The  Doctor  means  to  say  in  plain  English,  that  the  bati 
rod  (for  either  trout  or  bass)  should  be  a  little  "  sliffer  "  than  the 
fiy  rod,  in  either  case.    This  is  quite  correct ;  but.  while  the  trout 
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bait  rod  is  made  into  a  trout  fly  rod  by  tapering  it  throughout,  the 
bass  fly  rod  is  changed  to  a  bass  bait  rod  by  reducing  its  length  ; 
the  weight  in  each  case  being  considerably  diminished,  but  by  dif- 
ferent processes.  *•  The  rod  that  I  am  now  using,"  says  the  Doc- 
tor, "  is  eight  feet  and  three  inches  long,  in  three  joints  ;  the  first 
joint  or  but  is  composed  of  white  ash,  and  the  second  joint  and 
tip  of  lancewood  ;  it  weighs  just  eight  ounces ;  it  is  finely  balanced, 
and  has  a  true  bend  from  but  to  tip,  in  the  form  of  a  segment  of 
a  circle ;  with  it  I  have  killed  hundreds  of  black  bass,  weighing 
from  two  to  four  pounds,  and  occasionally  more,  and  pickerel  from 
five  to  twelve  pounds,  with  an  occasional  one  scaling  fifteen  pounds, 
I  have  used  it  three  seasons,  and  do  not  see  where  it  can  be  im- 
proved ;  it  is  as  firm  and  elastic  as  when  first  made.  I  have  sev- 
eral times  cast  out  my  entire  line  of  fifty  yards,  when  casting  with 
the  wind.  I  feel  justly  proud  of  the  merits  of  this  rod,  for  I  made  it 
myself."  "  As  for  the  bass  fly  rod  "  (the  Doctor  again),  it  ••  should 
be  constructed  upon  the  model  and  of  the  same  material  as  a  single- 
handed  trout  fly  rod.  It  must,  however,  be  longer,  slightly  stifler, 
and  consequently  heavier,  but  should  approximate  in  its  general 
features,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  trout  fly  rod.  Assuming  a  trout 
rod  to  be  eleven  feet  long,  and  weighing  from  seven  to  nine  ounces, 
according  to  the  material  of  its  construction,  a  black  bass  fly  rod 
should  be  from  twelve  to  twelve  feet  and  three  inches  in  length, 
and  if  formed  of  split  bamboo,  should  weigh  from  nine  to  eleven 
ounces;  or  if  made  of  ash  and  lancewood,  should  weigh  from  ten 
to  twelve  ounces.  Split  bamboo  makes  the  handsomest  and  light- 
est rod,  but  a  combination  of  ash  and  lancewood  will  prove  *the 
most  serviceable,  and  can  be  furnished  for  at  least  one-half  the 
price  of  the  former.  The  rod  should  be  made  in  three  joints,  the 
but  of  white  ash,  and  the  tip  and  second  joint  of  lancewood ;  it 
should  have  as  true  a  taper  and  as  graceful  proportions  as  the  best 
trout  fly  rod  ;  should  be  very  flexible  and  pliant,  but  should  not  be 
so  withy  or  willowy  as  the  lightest  trout  rods." 

Such  a  rod,  let  us  say,  would  be  found  to  answer  all  the  emer- 
gencies of  fly  fishing  for  black  bass,  and  would  be  just  the  im- 
plement for  the  largest  brook  trout  of  Maine  or  the  Nepigon.  J. 
C.  Welles  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  and  Charles  F.  Orvis  of  Man- 
chester, Vermont,  make  such  rods  warranted  to  give  satisfaction, 
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at  a  moderate  price.  As  for  reels,  the  "  Frankfort  reel."  known 
also  as  the  '*  Meek  reel,"  and  the  "  Kentucky  reel,"  are  in  highest 
esteem.  It  is  made  by  hand  from  the  finest  materials,  and  as 
carefully  and  correctly  in  its  fittings  as  the  movement  of  a  watch. 
The  bearings  and  pivots  are  of  the  finest  temper,  and  the  entire 
reel  is  as  perfect  in  workmanship,  and  as  finely  adjusted  as  is  pos- 
sible for  skill  to  render  it.  Contrary  to  a  current  opinion,  this  reel 
is  not  more  complicated  than  the  ordinary  multiplying  reel,  and 
contains  but  the  same  number  of  wheels,  viz.  two ;  but  by  a  dif- 
ferent arrangement  of  the  two  wheels,  it  multiplies  four  times, 
while  the  ordinary  reel  multiplies  but  twice ;  and  it  runs  so  per- 
fectly and  smoothly  that  a  smart  stroke  of  the  finger  upon  the 
handle  will  cause  it  to  make  about  thirty  revolutions,  and  this 
without  a  balance  handle. 

They  are  made  with  or  without  an  alarm  click,  or  a  drag  or 
rubber ;  and  where  one  or  both  of  these  adjuncts  are  used,  it  does 
not  at  all  complicate  the  working  of  the  reel,  as  they  are  operated 
by  flat  sliding  buttons  on  the  side  of  the  reel,  and  are  not  in  the 
way  in  the  least.  The  reel  is,  in  fact,  so  simple  and  perfect  in  its 
details,  that  it  has  not  been  improved  upon  since  it  was  first  in- 
vented, twenty  years  ago.  They  are  made  of  German  silver  or 
brass,  in  six  sizes.  No.  6  being  the  largest — the  best  size  for  black 
bass  fishing  is  No.  3. 

The  best  line  for  black  bass  fishing  is  a  hard  braided  silk  line, 
the  smaller  sizes  being  large  enough.  A  braided  linen  line  would 
be  still  better,  if  it  could  be  procured  of  a  smaller  size  than  is  at 
present  manufactured,  as  they  are  more  closely  braided  than  the 
silk  lines,  and  consequently  do  not  absorb  so  much  water ;  this 
absorption  of  water  interferes  somewhat  with  the  free  running  of 
the  line  in  casting.  Sproat  bend  hooks,  tied  upon  wire  gimp,  as 
a  protection  against  the  ever  annoying  pickerel,  are  the  best. 

In  casting  for  bass  with  minnow,  having  the  rod,  reel  and  line 
in  readiness,  tie  on  a  small  swivel  and  the  smallest  size  ringed 
sinker,  and  a  Sproat  bend  hook.  Now  select  a  minnow  four  or 
five  inches  in  length,  hook  it  through  the  lower  lip  and  out  at  the 
nostril,  or  as  some  prefer,  out  at  the  socket  of  the  eye  ;  reel  up  the 
line  to  the  sinker,  leaving  the  minnow  one  or  two  feet  from  the 
tip  of  the  rod,  then  grasp  the  rod  immediately  below  the  reel  with 
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the  right  hand,  with  the  thumb  upon  the  coil  of  line  upon  the  reel, 
to  control  the  running  off  of  the  line  as  in  striped  bass  fishing. 
Now  make  a  sweeping  cast  to  the  left  or  right  as  you  desire, 
keeping  a  gentle  pressure  upon  the  reel  with  the  thumb,  to  prevent 
its  overrunning,  and  stop  it  suddenly  by  a  stronger  pressure  as 
the  bait  strikes  the  water.  It  will  take  some  practice  to  regulate 
the  reel  with  the  thumb,  but  with  patience  and  perseverance  any- 
one will  soon  overcome  all  the  difficulties  and  become  an  expert 
bass  fisher.  This  casting  of  course  is  to  be  accomplished  entirely 
with  one  hand,  for  this  is  the  object  of  the  light  rod  and  delicate 
tackle. 

In  fly  fishing,  flies  of  moderate  size  and  subdued  combinations 
give  best  success ;  brown  hackles  tied  on  No.  6  Limerick,  and 
brown  and  yellow  flies  tied  on  No.  6  or  No.  10  hooks  are-  always 
successful  lures  in  low,  clear  water ;  for  higher  turbid  water  more 
gaudy  flies  are  good,  made  of  scarlet  or  red  body,  brown  tail 
and  wings,  or  with  double  wings,  inner  scarlet,  outer  brown,  black 
hackle,  tied  on  No.  4  hook.  A  very  killing  fly  is  made  with  red 
zephyr  body,  then  first  a  pair  of  scarlet  or  red  wings,  then  over 
these  a  pair  of  light  or  dark  drake  wings.  This  gives  a  shade  that 
ts  obtained  in  no  other  way.  Another  splendid  fly  is  made  by  put- 
ting on  first  a  pair  of  clear  white  wings,  and  over  these  a  reddish 
brown  or  scarlet.  Green  is  a  most  desirable  color  in  combina- 
tions, as  it  is  the  color  of  the  grasshopper;  indeed,  red,  yellow,  and 
green  may  probably  be  called  the  ground  colors  upon  which  pat- 
terns are  fabricated.  A  most  excellent  fly  is  made  of  brilliant 
green  silk  floss,  reddish  brown  hackle,  scarlet  tail,  wings,  under 
coverts  scarlet,  over  coverts  yellowish  grey. 

Low  water  affords  the  best  season  for  fishing.  Minnows  are 
abundant  and  easily  obtained. 

PxKB  Pbrcm  ;  wmll-eyed  pike  ;  Ohio  salmon  ;  white  selmon  ;  glmw-eyed  pike ; 
western  n\moti.—StiM0stediam  americaMum.    Girard. 

This  splendid  fish  is  found  in  g^eat  abundance  in  all  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Ohio  River,  in  Lakes  Pepin  and  Huron,  in  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  and  indeed  throughout  the  western  waters  gen- 
erally, as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi.  Tons  of  them  are  taken 
through  the  ice  in  Lake  Pepin  in  March,  just  about  the  time  they 
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are  making  their  spawning  beds.    They  are  not  often  taken  of  a 

weight  exceeding  ten  pounds,  but  Dr.  Bull  is  said  to  have  taken 

one  in  the  Kentucky  River  which  weighed  fifty  pounds,  and  Dr.  D. 

C.  Estes,  of  Lake  City,  Minnesota,  has  the  lower  jaw  of  one  which 

he  caught  in  Lake  Pepin  that  weighed  forty  pounds.     Its  largest  * 

teeth  were  about  one  inch  in  length.    Dr.  Estes,  who  has  studied  ^ 

the  habits  of  this  fish  very  carefully,  writes  : 

'*  The  habits  of  this  fish  seem  to  be  well  known  to  most  writers, 

i 

but  I  am  persuaded  that  with  this  as  with  some  others,  their  habits 
differ  somewhat  in  different  waters.  All  ag^ee  that  they  spawn  in 
April,  but  I  have  known  them  to  spawn  in  this  lake  as  early  as  the 
fifteenth  of  March ;  I  think,  however,  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
They  choose  for  their  beds  clean  sandy  (not  gravelly)  bottoms  in 
shallow  water,  from  two  to  six  feet  deep.  As  soon  as  the  lake 
freezes  over  they  commence  looking  for  suitable  spawning  grounds, 
and  baving.  once  selected,  and  "  pre-empted  "  them,  there  they 
remain  utitil  the  spawning  season  is  over.  This  is  a  singular  and 
mteresting  fact,  and  one  of  which  I  have  not  the  least  doubt.  The 
pickerel  is  their  great  enemy,  and  sometimes  succeeds  in  "  jump- 
ing ''  their  claims.  The  spawning  grounds  here  are  as  well  known 
to  me  and  other  observers  as  the  position  in  the  heavens  of  the 
north  star.  These  fish  are  taken  very  late  in  autumn,  but  never 
on  the  spawning  grounds  until  the  lake  is  frozen  over.  You  may 
visit  these  grounds  one  day  and  not  discover  a  single  fish,  but 
should  the  lake  freeze  over  the  same  night,  then  the  next  day,  if 
the  ice  is  sufficiently  strong  to  hold  you,  you  may  pay  these  grounds 
a  visit  knd  find  plenty  of  pike-perch.  This  I  have  known  to  be 
the  case  time  and  again.  And  I  know  that  they  remain  right  here, 
fighting  off  every  other  fish,  except  the  pickerel,  who  is  their  enemy 
and  master,  until  the  spawn  is  deposited  in  the  spring.  Hence  I 
conclude  that  they  select  their  spawning  grounds  as  early  as  No- 
vember and  December.  This  singular  fact  has  interested  me  very 
much  for  years.  As  soon  as  the  young  brood  is  able  to  take  care 
of  itself,  it  strikes  for  deeper  water,  remaining  together  as  a  family 
and  commingling  with  others.  For  weeks  they  remain  so  closely 
together  that  a  half  bushel  would  easily  cover  the  entire  brood.  I 
have  seen  thousands  of  these  families  so  near  together  that  many 
would  suppose  them  to  be  a  regular  school,  yet  every  brood  sep- 
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arate  and  distinct  from  the  others.  I  have  seen  large  fish  dart  at 
them,  when  they  would  endeavor  to  fly  away  together,  no  one 
leaving  his  kindred  until  the  affectionate  family  is  scattered.  Even 
then  they  will  make  an  effort  to  re-unite,  but  no  doub^  some  of  the 
little  fellows  have  been  forever  separated  from  the  family  circle. 
They  will  thus  remain  together  the  whole  of  the  first  season,  unless 
broken  up  by  their  enemies.  These  observations  have  many  times 
intensely  interested  me.  I  am  aware,  however,  that  this  is  a  habit 
characteristic  of  the  young  broods  of  some  other  fish,  especially  of 
the  Lah'ocins^  or  basses.  The  habitat  of  the  adult,  or  if  you  please, 
its  accustomed  feeding  grounds  in  summer,  has  been  a  more 
difficult  matter  to  determine.  In  running  water  I  should  look  for 
them  exactly  where  I  would  look  for  trout ;  but  in  lakes  they  seem 
to  remain  in  no  one  place  any  length  of  time.  As  long  as  I  have 
angled  for  these  fish  here,  I  can  never  determine  beforehand 
where  I  am  going  to  find  them.  The  same  pickerel  and  bass 
grounds  hold  good  year  after  year,  and  we  always  know  what  to 
expect  when  we  visit  these  places.  Not  so  with  the  pike-perch. 
One  day  you  will  find  them  near  shore,  next  in  deep  water,  and  the 
next  at  the  mouths  of  creeks  or  sloughs.  The  most  are  caught  off 
the  ends  of  points  in  ten  to  twenty  feet  of  water.  Sometimes  they 
are  found  very  near  the  shore  rolling  and  sporting  in  the  waves.  In 
this  case  the  bottom  is  always  g^velly  and  stony.  They  seem  to 
abhor  an  abrupt  rocky  shore.  Once  my  friend  Mr.  Gibbs  struck  a 
large  school  (they  seldom  are  found  in  schools)  sporting  in  huge 
waves  so  near  the  shore  that  his  cast  could  reach  them  with  ease. 
The  wind  was  blowing  (in  shore)  a  regular  gale,  and  the  water, 
when  still,  could  not  have  been  more  than  two  feet.  They  seemed 
to  be  holding  a  jubilee,  but,  poor  fellows,  destruction  overtook 
many  of  them,  and  those  that  were  left  must  have  mourned  for 
their  brethren  "  for  they  were  not." 

With  the  brook  chub  {Afoxostoma  obltrngum,)  for  bait,  Mr. 
Gibbs  took,  in  a  little  over  an  hour,  so  many  that  he  was  obliged 
to  get  a  wheelbarrow  with  which  to  take  them  home.  The  load 
was  -so  heavy  that  he  was  actually  obliged  to  get  help  before  he 
could  reach  his  house  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant.  When  I 
ha*'e  heard  him  mention  this  trip  he  would  puff  and  blow  as  though 
he  was  living  the  scene  over  again.    Frequent  and  subsequent 

t4» 
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visits  under  like  circumstances,  to  the  same  locality,  have  failed  to 
find  the  fish.  Owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  their  feeding  grounds, 
not  a  great  many  of  these  fish  are  usually  taken  in  the  summer 
season.  Sbmetimes  we  take  them  with  the  spoon  trolling,  but  as 
they  are  a  bottom-feeding  fish,  they  are  more  generally  taken  with 
minnow  or  piece  of  fish  still-fishing.  I  have  taken  a  number  with 
the  fly ;  it  must  be  gaudy,  larger  than  a  bass  fly  and  shotted  with 
a  buckshot  put  on  as  near  the  head  of  the  fly  as  possible.  As  soon 
as  the  lake  freezes  over  the  slaughter  of  these  fish  begins  right  on 
the  grounds  selected  for  spawning.  They  are  taken  through  the 
ice  by  the  thousand,  and  the  slaughter  continues  until  the  ice  is 
gone  ;  by  this  time  the  breeding  season  is  over,  and  what  were  not 
taken  by  the  hook  have  departed  to  other  waters  and  resumed 
their  roving  habits.  Live  bait  only  will  answer  for  winter  fishing. 
[For  description  of  pike-perch,  see  Northern  Inland  Fishes.] 

Jack  Salmon  or  Sand  ViKn.—Lucio^trca  ^/inu*.    Estes. 

A  fine  food  fish  weighing  from  one-half  to  three  pounds. 
Color  yellowish  brown,  and  spotted  very  much  like  the  rattle- 
snake. Resembles  very  much  the  pike  perch  ;  in  fact  its  specific 
characteristics  are  almost  identical ;  so  much  so,  that  one  is  often 
taken  for  the  other  by  those  not  fully  conversant  with  both.  They 
are  free  biters  and  are  taken  with  minnow  bait.  Spawn  in  April 
and  May.  Dr.  D.  C.  Estes  first  discovered  this  fish  in  Lake  Pepin 
and  because  he  had  never  seen  him  described  or  named,  called 
him,  years  ago,  Lucioperca  pepinus.  He  must  certainly  be 
classed  with  the  pike-perch. 

Buffalo  Pbrch  or  Grumtinc  ^vacH.—Htt^Mthnotw  grunnitns.    Raf. 

A  large  stout  shouldered  fish  of  bluish  g^ey  color;  scales 
large,  fins  greyish  olive,  with  sucker  mouth  ;  snout  very  thick, 
blunt  and  short ;  meat  very  coarse  and  hard ;  not  fit  to  be  eaten, 
but  the  pot-fishermen  sell  numbers  of  them  to  the  uninitiated. 
The  grunting  habit  of  this  fish  is  well  established.  It  is  not, 
however,  a  grunt,  but  rather  a  kind  of  drumming  or  gurgling 
sound.    Size  from  five  to  fifteen  pounds. 
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Ybllow  "PmBCH.—PereaJiavnetng.    Cut. 

This  well  known  fish  is  not  as  abundant  as  in  the  Eastern 
States,  though  found  to  some  extent  in  all  those  waters.  [See 
Northern  Inland  Fishes.] 

Stkifbd  'BMB,^Lairax  MuliilinetUus,    Coy. 

Similar  to  Roccus  lineatus  of  the  salt  water,  only  much 
smaller.  Found  in  all  western  waters  of  any  considerable  size. 
It  is  a  splendid  game>fish  scarcely  surpassed  for  the  table.  Taken 
best  in  the  early  and  later  months.  Weighs  from  two  to  three 
pounds. 

Straw  Bass;  Rock  Bass;  Calico  Bass;  Goggle-eye;  or  Cropplc—^jM^^/i/M 

ru^estrU.    Gill. 

This  fish  is  a  good  pan-fish,  and  a  free  biter,  but  destitute  of 
game.  They  are  abundant  in  Lakes  Pepin  and  St.  Croix ;  also 
found  in  all  the  rivers  and  many  of  the  inland  lakes.  Spawn  on 
gravelly  bottoms,  in  April.  Are  taken  in  great  nuhibers  with  min- 
now bait,  early  in  the  season.  Weight  from  one  to  two  and  a 
half  pounds. 

SuNPisM.— iVMtff^vMlipirtt.    DeKay. 

This  common  sunfish  is  met  with  in  all  western  waters,  but 
is  not  abundant. 

NoKTHBaN  Sunfish.— iViw«^/#  auritus.    Gunth. 

This  fish  is  quite  abundant.  Color  greenish  brown  above, 
yellowish  below ;  sides  of  head  marked  with  blue  and  yellow  lines ; 
fins  unicolor,  ventral  ones  greenish  olive,  the  others  yellowish ; 
opercular  or  ear-fiap  black  and  larger  than  in  Pomotis  vulgaris. 
These  two  species  are  all  that  have  been  observed  in  the  west, 
though  the  family  is  very  numerous,  some  thirteen  or  fourteen 
species  being  found  indigenous  to  the  Gulf  States  alone. 

CLUPEIDiC. 

Thb  Geneva  Cisco.— yfr^rafwriw  ctup4i/«rmis  siteo.    Jordan. 

This  is  the  cisco  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  found,  according  to 
Jordan,  in  Lakes  Nemahbin,  Oconomowoc,  La  Belle,  Troy  Lake, 
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and  the  waters  that  form  the  sources  of  the  Fox  River  in  Wiscon- 
sin, and  in  Lake  Tippecanoe,  in  Indiana.  It  is  neither  a  coregonus 
nor  a  lake  herring  (Clufea  harengtis)  as  was  formerly  maintained, 
though  similar  in  appearance  to  both  those  fishes.  Nor  is  it  like 
them  in  its  habits  or  edible  qualities.  The  cisco  is  a  very  sym- 
metrical fish,  white  in  flesh,  and  fine  in  flavor ;  their  size  remarka- 
bly uniform,  ranging  from  six  to  ten  ounces  in  weight,  and  averag- 
ing about  eight.  They  make  their  appearance  in  June,  generally 
about  the  tenth,  never  earlier  than  the  first,  and  their  "  run  "  lasts 
only  about  a  week.  At  this  time  they  take  a  fly  ravenously,  and 
afford  fine  sport  to  thousands  of  people  who  annually  come  from 
the  surrounding  country  to  catch  them.  Hundreds  of  people  tent 
on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  scores  of  camp-fires  are  seen  on  all 
sides  in  the  calm  summer  nights.  Very  light  tackle  is  required  by 
the  angler.  Although  it  is  said  that  they  will  take  bait  of  any  kind, 
experiments  go  to  show  they  can  only  be  taken  with  the  natural 
May  fly,  myriads  of  which  are  found  on  the  grass  and  bushes  along 
the  shore  during  the  cisco  run. 

Dogfish,  Mudfish,  or  Lakb  Lawybr. — Amia  cceUicauda,    Rich. 

Found  in  great  numbers  in  western  inland  waters,  and  identical 
with  Amia  occidentalism  of  Vermont.  They  are  very  abundant  in 
Lake  Huron,  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Pepin.  Back  greenish  black ; 
top  of  head,  do ;  gill  covers,  yellowish  green  and  olive ;  sides  dark 
olive,  fading  to  yellowish  white  on  the  belly  ;  dorsal  fin  (forty-seven 
rays,  soft)  and  caudal  (twenty  rays)  dark  olive ;  pectoral,  ventral 
and  anal  fins,  lighter ;  a  jet  black  oval  spot  encircled  by  a  narrow 
border  of  golden  yellow  at  base  of  upper  half  of  dorsal ;  branchi- 
ostegous  rays,  eleven  ;  a  range  one-half  inch  wide  on  upper  jaw  of 
smallish,  slightly  curved,  sharp  teeth  ;  on  lower  jaw  a  row  of  simi- 
lar teeth,  behind  which  is  a  band  of  very  small  ones.  Grows  from 
five  to  twenty  pounds  in  weight.  It  belongs  to  the  order  of  Gan^ 
oids,  and  is  in  scales,  fins,  and  the  power  of  tail  allied  to  the  extinct 
fishes  of  an  older  world,  and  it  is  curious  that  most  of  these  repre- 
sentatives of  the  earlier  periods  are  found  only  in  Western  waters 
— the  garfish,  the  paddlefish,  and  the  mudfish. 

They  take  frogs,  minnows,  and  sometimes  the  spoon.  Their 
habitat  is  deep  water  where  they  drive  everything  before  them. 
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They  are  very  voracious  and  savage.  Their  teeth  are  so  sharp 
and  their  jaws  so  strong  that  they  have  been  known  to  bite  a  two 
pound  fish  clean  in  two  the  very  first  snap.  They  are  as  tenacious 
of  life  as  the  eel.  The  young  when  about  six  inches  long  make 
a  famous  bait  for  pickerel  and  pike.  To  use  it  run  the  hook  into 
the  mouth  right  up  through  the  centre  of  the  head,  through  the 
brain,  cast  a  hundred  times,  catch  several  fish,  and  at  the  end  of 
three  to  six  hours  he  will  still  kick  like  a  mule.  Put  one  hundred 
into  a  rain  barrel  and  you  can  keep  them  all  summer  without 
change  of  water.  For  the  aquarium  the  young  have  no  equal,  and 
on  account  of  the  spot  in  the  tail  are  quite  attractive ;  but  nothing 
else  but  snails  can  live  in  the  tank.  He  will  kill  a  lizard  or  any 
other  living  thing  the  instant  it  touches  the  water. 

Dr.  Estes  says :  "  I  have  sent  these  young  dog^sh  hundreds  of 
miles  for  the  aquarium.  It  is  only  necessary  to  keep  them  in  water, 
a  change  scarcely  being  required.  The  adults  are  the  great 
"jumpers  *'  of  the  lake.  On  certain  days  they  are  to  be  seen  in 
all  directions  jumping  clean  out  of  the  water,  and  turning  com- 
plete somersaults  before  again  striking.  They  spawn  in  May  and 
June  among  the  grass  and  weeds  of  the  sloughs,  if  they  can  reach 
them  in  time.  As  soon  as  the  spring  rise  comes,  usually  in  May 
and  June,  and  connects  the  inland  sloughs  with  the  lake  (Pepin) 
they  run  up  and  over  into  these  sloughs,  deposit  their  eggs,  and 
remain  near  the  beds  and  young  just  as  long  as  they  can  and  not 
be  shut  in  by  the  receding  of  the  water.  The  eggs  hatch  in  eight 
and  ten  days,  the  parent  remaining  with  the  brood  two  or  three 
weeks  if  possible,  but  will  leave  them  much  sooner  if  necessary  to 
save  themselves.  The  young  will  not  make  any  effort  to  escape  to 
the  lake  until  the  next  season,  when  if  an  opening  occurs  they  come 
pouring  out  in  countless  numbers.  At  this  time  we  take  them 
by  stretching  the  minnow  seine  across  the  opening  and  raising  it 
when  full.  They  are  now  from  three  to  six  -inches  long,  fat  and 
chubby.  I  come  now  to  mention  a  peculiar  habit  of  this  fish,  no 
account  of  which  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  this  :  While  the  parent  still 
remains  with  the  young,  if  the  family  become  suddenly  alarmed, 
the  capacious  mouth  of  the  old  fish  will  open,  and  in  rushes  the 
entire  host  of  little  ones  ;  the  ugly  maw  is  at  once  closed,  and  off 
she  rushes  to  a  place  of  security,  when  again  the  little  captives 
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are  set  at  liberty.  If  others  are  conversant  with  the  above  facts  I 
shall  be  very  glad,  if  not  shall  feel  chagrined  for  not  making  them 
known  long  ago." 

Mooif SYS ;  tklp  Jack  (Lake  Pepin) ;  shiner ;  herrlnff ;  river  herring  ;  toothed 

herring.— /O'^*^  t*rgUu9.    Le  Sueur. 

This  species  of  the  herring  family  is  rather  indifferent  food.  It 
is  found  in  parts  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  other 
Middle  Western  States.  The  color  of  its  back  is  bluish  ;  sides  sil- 
very ;  fins  tinged  with  yellow  ;  scales  large ;  head  small ;  eyes  very 
large,  and  nearly  filling  the  whole  space  between  the  angle  of  the 
jaws  and  the  upper  part  of  the  head  ;  conic  teeth  in  a  single  row 
above  ;  in  several  rows  on  the  lower  jaw  ;  tongue  with  several  se- 
ries of  teeth,  of  which  the  outer  on  each  side  are  the  largest ;  teeth 
also  on  the  vomer,  and  very  minute  ones  on  the  palatines.  Length 
nine  to  twelve  inches :  Fin  rays.  D.  15;  P.  1 5 ;  V.  7 ;  A.  29 ; 
C.  19. 

The  Lake  Mooneye  {Hyodan  clodaits^  is  not  so  large  a  fish, 
seldom  reaching  more  than  eight  inches  in  length.  Its  mouth  is 
larger  and  its  eye  not  quite  so  prominent.  The  under  jaw  shuts 
within  the  upper.  Teeth  in  a  single  series  on  the  upper  jaw ;  in 
several  below.  The  sides  and  tips  of  the  tongue  are  armed  with 
long  acute  recurved  teeth.  Color  uniform  metallic  silvery ;  bluish 
above ;  fins  light  colored.  This  species  is  common  in  Lake  Erie, 
where  it  is  called  "shiner."  and  lake  herring.  Fin  rays.  D.  15; 
P.  14 ;  V.  7  ;  A.  30 ;  C.  19. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  there  is  still  another  variety  in  Lake 
Pepin,  where  it  is  known  as  "  skip  jack,"  and  is  thus  described 
by  Dr.  D.  C  Estes :  "  Its  usual  length  is  twelve  inches  and  width 
three  inches;  caudal,  crescent-shaped;  dorsal,  situate  far  back 
two  and  one-half  inches  from  tail,  and  has  twelve  rays ;  ventrals, 
about  mid-way,  seven  rays  ;  anal,  extending  from  ventral  to  cau- 
dal (two  and  one-half  inches,)  and  has  twenty-eight  rays.  The 
eye,  situated  very  far  forward,  is  enormously  large,  hence  his  com- 
mon name  "  Mooneye."  Well  defined  teeth  on  maxillaries.  vo- 
mer, palatines  and  tongue.  Color,  pearly  white  to  middle,  thence 
darker  to  back.  The  nose  projects  over  the  lower  jaw,  and  the 
roouth  is  small — ^not  as  lai^e  as  the  herring's  [jClupea  harengus). 
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Of  the  habits  of  this  fish  no  man,  as  far  as  I  know,  speaketh.  I 
only  know  that  he  spawns  in  April;  is  known  here  from  April  until 
September,  when  he  disappears.  Where  he  goes  I  know  not,  have 
never  seen,  or  heard  of  one  being  seen  or  taken  in  the  winter.  In 
some  seasons  they  seem  to  be  quite  plenty,  and  at  others  but  very 
few  are  seen.  On  the  whole  I  have  always  regarded  it  as  a  rare 
fish.  They  are  vigorous  biters,  and  take  freely  the  minnow  or  fly, 
and  are  one  of  the  smartest  of  fishes.  They  will  come  up,  taste 
of  a  fly,  let  go  and  be  gone  before  the  angler  has  time  to  strike. 
Therefore  to  be  a  •'  Mooneye  "  fly-fisher,  one  must  be  very  sharp 
abd  not  read  a  book  while  casting,  as  I  once  knew  a  man  to  do." 
The  doctor  speaks  of  this  fish  as  being  a  most  excellent  food 
fish,  and  quite  devoid  of  troublesome  bones.  Its  avidity  for  the 
fly  and  minnow  is  a  peculiarity  lacking  in  the  varieties  above 
named.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  its  specific  characteris- 
tics are  common  to  both. 

t,Ma.HKvaa»Q,-^Argyrcwmnsctti^j0rmis.    AgrassU. 

This  fish  is  described  elsewhere  under  the  head  of  Northern 
Inland  Fishes.  It  is  found  in  all  the  western  lakes,  and  is  often 
taken  with  hook,  or  fly  or  minnow  in  rivers  emptying  into  the 
lakes.  In  Lake  Pepin  is  a  variety  found  (as  elsewhere,)  in  vast 
numbers.  It  is  there  called  the  skip  jack,  but  it  is  a  diflerent  fish 
from  the  mooneye,  which  is  also  called  the  skip  jack.  Dr.  Estes 
thinks  it  is  a  different  fish  from  the  true  lake  herring,  {A.  ciupei- 
formis  and  A.  harengus.)  It  is  dark  blue  on  the  back  ^nd  white 
beneath,  much  resembling  a  shad.  They  are  considered  worth- 
less as  a  food  fish,  though  biting  so  readily  at  the  hook  as  to  cause 
much  annoyance  to  the  angler.  They  spawn  in  May,  and  are 
taken  only  from  the  first  of  May  until  September. 

GizzAKD  SHKD.—Damoma  ce^tdianum.    Gill. 

Oliver  Gibbs  jr.  was  the  first  to  discover  this  singular  fish  in 
Lake  Pepin,  and  published  the  description  in  a  Rochester  paper. 
It  resembles  the  mooneye  in  general  appearance,  but  is  shorter, 
thicker  and  weighs  from  one  to  three  pounds  ;  is  generally  eaten, 
having  a  very  good  flavor,  but  quite  bony.  It  is  a  poor  biter  and 
but  few  are  taken — probably  not  abundant.  Dr*  Estes  says  it 
has  as  veritable  a  gizzard  as  the  hen. 
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Prof.  C.  C.  Abbott  describes  this  fish  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  Ameri- 
can Naturalist. 

ESOCIDiC. 

Mascalongb.— ^Mjr  nobilior,    Thompson. 

Common  in  the  lakes,  and  in  the  larger  tributaries  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. In  seasons  of  low  water,  mascalonge  fishing  is  as  good 
in  this  region  as  in  the  Northeastern  States.  The  fish  are  usually 
of  large  size,  from  ten  to  forty  pounds  in  weight.  The  manner  of 
taking  them  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  practiced  in  other 
waters,  except,  perhaps  in  the  fact  that  trolling  from  a  boat  is  not 
generally  successful.  For  excitement  no  angling  can  compare  with 
taking  mascalonge  on  rod  and  line  from  the  shore,  or  by  wading 
out  on  the  bars.  To  kill  in  this  manner  a  thirty  pounder  and  tow 
him  ten  or  thirty  rods  to  shore  requires  ner\'e  and  strength,  great 
skill,  and  very  strong  tackle.  Many  of  the  very  largest  are  fre- 
quently lost  by  weak  tackle  and  unskillful  playing. 

Dr.  D.  C.  Estes,  an  excellent  authority  on  Western  fish,  says  : 
"  For  years  I  found  it  very  difficult  to  find  rods  that  would  stand 
this  kind  of  fishing.  At  last  I  set  myself  up  as  an  amateur  rod- 
maker  for  my  own  benefit.  Obtaining  some  of  our  best  native 
timber,  I  have  made  rods  that  have  never  yet  failed  me  or  my 
friends.  I  always  supply  myself  with  at  least  half  a  dozen  large 
spoons  of  different  colors  and  styles,  metals,  brass  and  copper,  all 
dressed  with  feathers  of  different  colors.  When  I  hook  a  masca- 
longe or  pickerel  and  lose  him,  I  at  once  rest  the  pool  for  a  few 
minutes,  (there  is  no  danger  of  his  leaving)  then  changing  my 
spoon  to  another  color,  I  wade  out  and  commence  casting  again. 
And  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  I  will  get  my  fish.  Often  I  have 
changed  my  bait  four  or  five  times,  and  as  many  times  had  him  on 
and  off,  but  finally  succeeded  in  landing  him.  A  piece  Of  the  belly 
of  a  fish  makes  the  best  of  all  bait  for  the  mascalonge  if  properly 
cut,  so  that  it  will  spin  nicely.  They  will  often  take  it  when  spoons 
are  no  temptation.     [See  Northern  Inland  Fishes.] 

PiKB.— i&tfjr  lucius  esior,    Le  Sueur. 

This  is  the  only  species  of  the  Esocida  found  in  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi. It  is  very  abundant  and  attains  to  twenty  and  twenty- 
five  pounds  in  weight,  but  never  to  the  weight  of  th«  mascalonge. 
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They  are  considered  by  many  a  fine  food  fish.    [See  Northern 

Inland  Fishes.] 

STURIONIDiE. 

Rock  SruK.GEOH.—Acipetuer  mbicundui,    Le  Sueur. 

This  is  the  sturgeon  of  the  great  lakes  and  all  the  larger  West- 
em  waters.  They  are  well  known.  They  differ  in  some  respects 
from  those  of  the  Hudson  River  and  other  rivers  of  the  Eastern 
States,  and  do  not  attain  to  such  immense  size.  They  are  a  good 
fish  when  properly  cooked.  The  long  projecting  sucker  mouth 
situated  almost  under  the  centre  of  the  head  will  sometimes  suck 
in  from  the  bottom  the  angler's  baited  hook,  in  which  case  one 
might  as  well  try  to  snub  an  old  log.  It  is  possible,  however,  to 
coax  him  to  move  occasionally,  and  then  you  may,  and  you  may 
not,  succeed  in  bringing  him  to  gaff.  A  friend  once  had  a  tussle 
with  one  for  over  an  hour,  but  finally  conquered,  concluding  that 
as  a  game  fish,  the  sturgeon  was  not  a  success. 

Shovbl-Nosbd  ^fnjmGmain.—Sea/kirkyiuko^  ^iaiyrky$iektu.    Cope. 

This  curious  fish  is  found  only  in  the  Mississippi  and  its  larger 
tributaries.  It  is  certainly  a  strange  looking  fish.  Its  striking 
characteristic  is  its  long,  homy,  spade-like  snout,  which  is  from 
eight  to  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  from  two  to  three  inches 
wide,  and  its  immense  toothless  mouth.  In  large  specimens  the 
mouth  is  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  a  man's  head.  The  head 
and  shoulders  are  very  large,  from  which  the  body  tapers  gradually 
to  the  caudal  fin,  where  it  is  not  more  than  two  inches  in  diameter. 
The  tail  is  forked  ;  wide  and  hetrocereal,  one  of  the  very  few  fresh 
water  species  living  possessing  this  paleontological  characteristic. 
In  Lakes  Pepin  and  St.  Croix  they  swarm  in  countless  numbers. 
How  far  towards  the  Gulf  they  extend  has  not  been  ascertained. 
They  are  eaten  by  Indians  and  half-breeds  generally.  The  whites 
sometimes  com  and  smoke  them.  When  thus  cured,  they  are 
quite  palatable.    They  weigh  from  ten  to  forty  pounds. 

SALMONIDiE. 

Mackinaw  Tboot,  or  Great  Lake  Trout-%SVi/Mtf  namaycutk,    PennanL 

special  characteristics.  Head  one-quarter  total  length ;  muz- 
zle pointed ;  scales  small  and  oval ;  nostrils  double ;  jaws  and 
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tongue  with  a  single  row  of  teeth  on  each  side ;  vomer  with  one 
row.    Dorsal  fin  nearly,  equi-distant. 

Color, — Dusky  brownish  grey ;  chin  and  under  parts  light  ash 
or  cream  color.  Back  and  sides  speckled  with  numerous  irregu- 
larly shaped  spots  of  lighter  grey,  brown,  or  soiled  white.  Lower 
fins  faint  yellow.  Resembles  siskowet,  but  has  more  pointed  chin 
and  snout,  more  deeply  forked  tail  and  larger  head. 

Habitat, — Lake  Superior,  Lake  Michigan,  Lake  Huron,  and 
probably  in  all  the  g^eat  lakes  which  lie  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Arctic  Sea. 

Prof.  Milner  says  that  "  this  fish  may  be  readily  taken  with  the 
hook  baited  with  a  piece  of  fish,  but  as  they  are  ravenous  feeders, 
almost  any  kind  of  bait  will  serve  the  angler's  purpose,  who  will 
however,  derive  little  sport  from  their  capture,  as  they  are  exces- 
sively dull  and  sluggish."  Professional  fishermen  capture  them 
with  lay-out  lines  and  nets.  Herbert  says,  **  A  coarse,  heavy,  stifif 
rod  ;  a  long  and  powerful  oiled  hempen  or  flaxen  line,  on  a  winch 
with  a  heavy  sinker,  a  cod  hook  baited  with  any  kind  of  flesh,  fish 
or  fowl,  is  the  most  successful,  if  not  the  most  orthodox  or  scien- 
tific mode  of  capturing  him.  His  great  size  and  immense  strength 
alone  give  him  value  as  a  fish  of  game  ;  but  when  hooked,  he 
pulls  strongly  and  fights  hard,  though  he  is  a  boring,  deep  fighter, 
and  seldom,  if  ever,  leaps  out  of  the  water  like  the  true  salmon 
or  the  brook  trout." 

Nevertheless,  trolling  for  trout  is  a  favorite  pastime  of  the  resi- 
dents and  tourists  of  northern  Michigan.  It  is  said  that  the 
Mackinaw  trout  bites  best  when  he  is  fullest.  Large  and  solitary 
specimens  are  frequently  taken — sometimes  with  the  gaff  alone — 
while  swimming  at  the  surface  of  the  water.  These  are  known  as 
"  racers,"  and  are  always  thin.  The  average  weight  is  about  five 
pounds,  but  monsters  weighing  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  are 
heard  of.  The  largest  that  ever  came  under  the  writer's  observa- 
tion, weighed  fifty-three  pounds  seven  ounces,  and  was  caught 
near  Elk  Rapids,  or  Traverse  Bay.  The  spawning  season  begins 
in  October  and  ends  early  in  November.  But  very  little  seems  to  be 
known  of  their  habits  at  this  season.  Rocky  bottoms  are  usually, 
but  not  always,  preferred.  A  clay  bottom  near  St.  Joseph,  Mich., 
is  said  to  be  frequented  by  trout  for  this  purpose. 
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Fishermen  claim  the  principal  food  of  the  lake  trout  to  be 
whitefish,  and  assert  that  they  are  often  caught  in  their  nets  while 
robbing  them  of  these  fish ;  however,  Milner  says  in  every  instance 
that  came  under  his  observation,  the  supposed  whitefish  proved  to 
be  ciscoes,  yet  he  does  not  doubt  the  fact  of  their  preying  upon 
whitefish  to  some  extent. 

SiscowKT,  or  SiSKOWTR.— kStf/M*  sitesmtt.    AgMdx. 

Specific  characteristics, — Head  lai^e,  nearly  one- fourth  total 
length.  Snout  obtuse  and  rounded.  Two  rows  of  teeth  on  the 
tongue.  Depth  of  body  at  first  dorsal  equal  to  one-fifth  total 
length.  Scales  small,  larger  on  lower  region  of  the  body.  Color, 
Resembles  somewhat  the  salmo  namayensh  from  which  it  may  be 
recognized  by  its  different  opercular  apparatus.  Habitat,  Lake 
Superior. 

The  Siscowet  spawns  in  August  and  September,  and  always  in 
deep  water ;  in  fact,  the  fish  is  never  taken  in  much  less  than  forty 
fathoms.  The  fattest  of  all  known  fish,  it  has  no  unpleasant  or 
oily  odor,  and  for  the  table  is  much  valued.  This  fish  has  been 
extensively  maligned  as  unfit  for  eating  in  a  fresh  state  ;  that  it 
was  insufferably  oily  and  rank,  though  all  united  in  its  praise  when 
salted.  With  the  concurrence  of  such  authority  as  Agassiz,  we 
have  no  hesitancy  in  pronouncing  it  food  fit  for  an  emperor  in 
either  state.  There  is,  however,  a  species  of  white  meated  trout 
of  very  indifferent  quality,  so  closely  resembling  the  siscowet,  that 
it  is  largely  sold  under  that  name,  by  which  means  the  nobler  fish 
is  undervalued,  except  where  well  known.  This  is  known  to  the 
Indians  as  the  "  bear  trout,"  and  we  presume  is  the  fish  that  fur- 
nished ground  for  criticism  to  the  detractors  of  the  siscowet.  The 
siscowet  weigh  from  five  to  twenty  pounds.  It  is  generally  taken 
in  gill  nets,  but  the  probability  is  that  it  may  also  be  taken  by  troll- 
ing, using  as  bait  the  cottoid  mentioned  by  Milner  as  forming  the 
principal  part  of  its  food. 

Common  Spbcklbd  Twajn.—^nlmo /onttMolit.    Mitch. 

Taken  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  as  well  as  in 
the  streams  ani  rivers  that  empty  into  Lake  Superior.  In  the 
Nepigon  River  they  average  three  or  four  pounds  each,  and  an 
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authenticated   specimen  is  recorded  which  weighed   seventeen 
pounds.     [See  Northern  Inland  Fishes.] 

Whitbpish.— Or^^mviw  albus,    Le  Sueur. 

Specific  characteristics  :  Depth  of  body  equals  length  of  head» 
which  is  two-ninths  of  total  length,  excluding  caudal ;  diameter  of 
eye  less  than  length  of  snout,  which  is  pointed.  Color,  Silvery 
white,  resembling  the  herring. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Stockwell,  of  Port  Huron,  Michigan,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing most  excellent  description  of  the  habits  of  this  fish  :  "  The 
whitefish  is  among  the  best  of  lake  fish,  being  second  only  to  the 
Siscowet,  and  by  many  pronounced  superior  to  the  great  trout. 
The  spawning  begins  in  November,  terminating  in  December,  and 
is  indicated  by  the  fish  leaving  deep  water  and  appearing  in  im- 
mense numbers  on  rocky  shoals.  Formerly  they  frequented  the 
streams  for  this  purpose,  but,  at  the  present  time,  there  are  but 
few  streams  emptying  into  the  great  lakes  that  are  free  from  saw 
mills  and  their  attendant  dust,  which  are  offensive  to  these  fish. 
At  the  first  day's  netting  on  the  spawning  beds  the  catch  is  wholly 
males,  apparently  well  stocked  with  milt ;  on  the  second,  a  few 
females  appear,  plump  with  spawn.  The  proportion  of  females 
increases  day  by  day,  until  after  a  week  or  ten  days,  when  there 
are  two  or  three  and  often  four  times  as  many  females  as  males, 
after  which  they  gradually  disappear,  until  the  latter  preponder- 
ate, as  they  are  the  last  as  well  as  first  upon  the  beds.  The  best 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  males  precede  the  females  only  to  pre- 
pare the  ground ;  especially  as  they  at  that  time  assume  an  extra- 
ordinary roughness  of  scales,  and  employ  themselves  constantly  in 
scraping  up  gravel,  on  which  the  spawn  is  subsequently  deposited. 
Some,  however,  believe  that  the  mere  inclination  to  milt  causes 
them  to  seek  the  proper  position  without  reference  to  the  presence 
or  absence  of  the  females  ;  others  still  are  of  the  opinion  that  they 
precede  only  to  wait  for  the  females,  and  do  not  commence  milt- 
ing until  spawning  begins.  This  latter  opinion  is  undoubtedly  the 
true  one,  for  Mr.  Milner  has  established  the  fact  that  the  act  of 
spawning  in  the  female  and  milting  in  the  male,  is  carried  on  at 
the  same  time,  and  with  a  slight,  though  decided  orgasm.  The 
males  have  been  accused  of  lingering  for  the  purpose  of  feasting 
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on  the  spawn,  but  this  is  contrary  to  nature  and  undoubtedly  a 
slander.  The  most  careful  of  observers  assure  me  that  the  males 
who  linger  on  the  beds  are  employed  in  covering  the  spawn. 

"  Whitefish  of  Lake  Erie  ascend  the  Detroit  River  and  pass 
through  the  lake  into  the  River  St.  Clair  for  the  purpose  of  spawn- 
ing, but  seldom,  if  ever,  go  higher  than  Mooretown — eight  miles 
from  the  outlet  of  Lake  Huron.  Again,  Lake  Huron  fish  ascend 
the  Ste.  Marie  River  for  the  same  purpose ;  but  it  is  a  well  estab- 
lished fact  that  none  descend  these  rivers  from  the  waters  above 
for  a  like  purpose.  Lake  Huron  whitefish  rarely  enter  the  River 
St.  Clair,  except  after  a  heavy  and  continued  northeast  storm, 
then  they  are  driven  into  the  river  in  large  schools. 

"  The  average  whitefish  is  of  two  or  three  pounds  weight ;  a 
large  one  six  or  seven  ;  rare  specimens  are  caught,  however,  of 
much  greater  weight,  sometimes  turning  the  scales  at  twenty 
pounds.  Those  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  Straits  are  larger,  fatter 
and  finer  in  flavor  than  those  of  the  lower  lakes.  In  the  rapids  of 
the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  they  are  taken  in  large  quantities  by  the  Chip- 
pewa Indians  in  dip  nets  and  are  of  very  superior  flavor.  The 
fish  of  Lake  Huron  and  Upper  Lake  Michigan  are  very  fair,  but 
those  of  Lake  Erie  are  decidedly  inferior,  which  is  probably  due  to 
the  difference  in  temperature  of  these  waters.  Few  travellers  ever 
taste  whitefish  in  perfection  except  they  have  visited  the  northern 
resorts.  As  eaten  upon  the  hotel  tables  of  Buffalo,  Chicago,  and 
even  Detroit,  it  is  comparatively  a  tasteless  fish  ;  as  a  meal  for  an 
epicure  it  must  be  had  fresh  from  the  icy  waters  at  the  Straits  or 
of  Lake  Superior,  and  cooked  as  soon  as  may  be  after  it  is  caught. 
Then,  to  our  thinking,  the  whitefish  is  one  of  the  most  toothsome 
fishes  that  swim,  superior  even  to  the  salmon  or  brook  trout. 

"  Formerly  the  capture  of  whitefish  was  conducted  by  means  of 
seines,  but  the  wholesale  destruction  on  the  spawning  beds  has 
caused  gill  and  pound  net  to  supersede  them.  The  food  of  this 
fish  was  long  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  is  now  believed  to  consist 
mainly  of  the  mmute  crustaceans  and  mollusks  that  inhabit  these 
lakes.  This  is  rendered  probable  from  the  fact  that  the  mouth  is 
constructed  for  nibbling  along  the  bottom,  being  directed  nearly 
downward.  The  frequent  feiilure  to  find  food  in  the  stomach  of 
the  whitefish,  is  doubtless  due  to  their  capture  in  pound  nets. 
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where  they  would  remain  sufficiently  long  to  digest  the  contents, 
but  those  caught  by  gilling  have  generally  food  partially  digested. 
It  is  asserted  that  whitefish  are  migratory  ;  how  true  this  is  I  do 
not  know,  except  it  be  for  spawning  purposes  ;  they  do.  however, 
seek  the  deeper  and  cooler  waters  as  summer  advances.  The 
presence  of  large  fishes  in  numbers  at  certain  localities,  of  a  size 
never  taken  anywhere  else,  would  suggest  a  local  habit,  with  no 
disposition  for  long  voyages." 

Whitefish  do  not  take  the  hook  readily,  and  the  opinion  has 
obtained  that  they  could  not  be  caught  in  this  fashion.  Never- 
theless they  have  afforded  good  sport  to  the  angler  with  a  fly-rod 
baited  with  the  May-fly.  {Ephemera) ;  and  worms  have  also  been 
used  with  success.  The  whitefish  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  take 
flies  as  readily  as  trout,  and  so  do  some  of  the  eastern  whitefish 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

Gkavlxng.— 7>I^M«//Mr  tricolor.    Cope. 

specific  characteristics, — Depth  of  body  is  contained  four  times 
and  two-thirds  in  total  length  without  caudal.  Head  enters  about 
five  times ;  length  of  snout  equals  diameter  of  eye ;  lower  jaw  pro- 
jects slightly.  Origin  of  dorsal  fin  corresponds  to  the  middle  of 
the  distance  between  operculum  and  ventrals.  Color,  Purplish- 
grey  ;  silvery  white  on  belly ;  small  bluish  black  irregular  spots  on 
sides.  Dorsal  fin  which  is  greatly  developed  has  along  its  insertion 
a  black  line,  next  one  of  rosy  pink,  then  a  dark  one.  and  one  of 
rose  hue  just  above,  beginning  at  sixth  ray ;  a  row  of  spots  of  dull 
g^een ;  a  row  of  very  small  fifty-six  ray  spots ;  finally  a  broad 
dusky  area.  Prof.  Milner  says :  "  There  is  no  species  sought  for 
by  anglers  that  surpasses  the  grayling  in  beauty.  They  are  more 
elegantly  formed  than  the  trout,  and  their  great  dorsal  fin  is  a  su- 
perb mark  of  beauty.  When  the  well-lids  were  lifted,  and  the  sun- 
rays  admitted,  lighting  up  the  delicate  olive-brown  tints  of  the  back 
and  sides,  the  bluish  white  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  mingling  of 
tints  of  rose,  pale  blue,  and  purplish  pink  on  the  fins,  it  displayed 
a  combination  of  living  colors  that  is  equalled  by  no  fish  outside 
of  the  tropics." 

And  Mr.  Fred.  Mather  adds :  "  The  grayling  has  all  the  fins  of 
a  trout ;  his  pectorals  are  olive-brown,  with  a  bluish  cast  at  the 
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end  (I  am  describing  him  in  the  water  as  I  saw  him  in  my  ponds 
an  hour  ago,)  the  ventrals  are  large  and  beautifully  striped  with 
alternate  streaks  of  brown  and  pink,  the  anal  is  plain  brown,  the 
caudal  is  very  forked  and  plain,  while  the  crowning  glory  is  its 
immense  dorsal ;  this  fin  rises  forward  of  the  middle  of  its  back, 
and  in  a  fish  a  foot  long  it  will  be  nearly  three  inches  in  length  by 
two  high,  having  a  graceful  curved  outline,  and  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  rays  dotted  with  large  red  or  bluish  purple  spots,  which  in 
life  are  brilliant,  and  are  surrounded  with  a  splendid  emerald  green, 
which  fades  after  death  ;  it  does  not  seem  as  if  this  green  could  be 
represented  by  the  painter's  art ;  it  is  that  changeable  shade  seen 
in  the  tail  of  the  peacock. 

"  In  shape  the  fish  is  like  a  trout,  a  trifle  slimmer,  perhaps,  and 
not  so  thick  near  the  tail,  but  the  fin  on  the  back  of  a  trout  looks 
so  small  and  square,  so  deficient  in  outline  and  color,  after  behold- 
ing the  graceful  curve  of  a  grayling's  dorsal.  The  scale  is  large, 
silvery,  with  sometimes  a  copper  tinge ;  near  the  shoulders  there 
are  black  spots,  sometimes  triangular,  and  at  others  V  shaped ;  in 
some  fish  these  extend  nearly  to  the  tail  near  the  back ;  they  are  in 
lines  which  gradually  shorten  towards  the  belly ;  the  mouth  is  small 
(nearly  square  when  opened),  and  the  teeth  are  merely  a  slight 
roughness  on  the  lips,  none  on  the  tongue.  But  you  want  to  see 
him  come  in  on  a  line,  with  his  fins  all  standing,  and  your  eye  will 
then  give  you  a  better  idea  than  all  the  cold-blooded  descriptions 
could  ever  do." 

The  generic  name  thymallus  is  derived  from  Thumallos,  the 
Greek  term  for  thyme,  from  the  impression  the  Greeks  had  that 
the  fish  possessed  the  odor  of  this  herb.  Hence  the  Thymalli 
must  have  attracted  attention  from  a  very  early  period. 

This  tribe  of  fishes  bears  marked  relationship  in  many  respects 
to  the  salmonida.  They  inhabit  the  cold  streams  of  many  portions 
of  the  United  States,  Canada,  Europe,  and  Asia.  It  is  a  game  fish 
of  the  first  quality,  takes  the  fly  with  avidity,  and  carries  on  a  brave 
and  spirited  contest  with  its  captor.  Its  flesh  is  white,  or  faintly 
straw  color,  and  excellent  in  flavor.  The  artificial  breeding  of  the 
grayling  was  successfully  carried  on  in  Bavaria  twenty  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Kauffer  Royal,  fisherman  in  the  Garden  of  the  Royal  Vet- 
erinary School    Fred.  Mather  and  Seth  Green,  our  eminent  pisci- 
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culturists,  have  both  bred  the  grayling  successfully  by  the  artificial 
process. 

Its  habitat  is  the  centre  of  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan,  a 
wide,  elevated  plateau,  a  sand  region,  with  a  soil  containing  a 
very  small  per  cent,  of  organic  matter,  and  covered  with  a  forest 
of  pines,  generally  the  Norway  pine.  From  this  plateau  rise  sev- 
eral large  streams  and  rivers,  flowing  each  way,  into  Lakes  Huron 
and  Michigan.  Among  these  are  three  rivers  of  note,  the  Muske- 
gon, the  Manistee,  emptying  into  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  Ausable, 
emptying  into  Lake  Huron.  Among  the  minor  streams  are  the 
Cheboygan,  Thunder  Bay,  and  Rifle,  tributary  to  Lake  Huron,  and 
the  Jordan,  emptying  through  Pine  Lake  into  the  Traverse  Bays 
of  Lake  Michigan.  A  few  branches  and  streams,  spring  fed,  are 
formed,  in  which  the  water  has  a  uniform  degree  of  coldness 
throughout  the  summer,  seldom  ris\ng  above  fifty-two  degr^'es. 
The  rivers  Rifle,  Ausable,  Jordan,  Hersey,  branch  of  the  Muske- 
gon, and  the  headwaters  of  the  Manistee,  all  have  this  character, 
and  in  all  of  these,  and  only  in  this  limited  locality,  is  found  the 
Michigan  Grayling. 

The  grayling  is  a  spring  spawner-r-spawns  in  April,  and  is  in 
best  condition  and  fighting  trim  in  September.  His  food  is  the 
fresh-water  shrimp,  caddis,  larvse,  snails,  and  the  larvae  of  the 
chironomus  fly.  They  take  the  artificial  fly  as  greedily  as  trout 
do,  are  angled  for  in  precisely  the  same  spots  where  trout  would 
be  sought.  As  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  says  of  the  English  species, 
"  He  rises  rapidly  from  the  bottom  or  middle  of  the  water,  darting 
upwards,  and  having  seized  his  fly  returns  to  his  station."  He  cer- 
tainly affords  as  much  sport  as  the  trout,  and  his  tender  mouth  re- 
quires more  careful  handling.  Prof.  Milner  says  that  "  hooking  a 
large  one,  he  had  good  evidences  of  his  plucky  qualities ;  the  pliant 
rod  bent  as  he  struggled  against  the  line,  curling  his  body  around 
columns  of  water  that  failed  to  sustain  his  grasp,  and  setting  his 
great  dorsal  fin  like  an  oar  backing  water,  while  we  cautiously 
worked  him  in,  his  tender  mouth  requiring  rather  more  careful 
handling  than  would  be  necessary  for  a  trout ;  making  a  spurt  up 
stream,  he  requires  a  yielding  line,  but  after  a  time  he  submits  to 
be  brought  in,  rallying  for  a  dart  under  the  boat,  or  beneath  a 
log,  as  an  attempt  is  made  to  place  the  landing  net  under  him. 
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Finally  brought  on  board,  exhausted,  he  is  easily  removed  from 
the  hook." 

They  axe  free»  strong  biters,  and  cannot  be  considered  very 
shy,  as  they  will  rise  repeatedly  to  a  fly  if  a  failure  is  made  in  hook- 
ing them.  Often  two,  and  occasionally  three,  are  landed  at  once. 
Nevertheless,  experience  proves  that  it  sometimes  requires  all  the 
ingenuity  of  an  experienced  fly-fisherman  to  induce  an  occasional 
rise,  even  when  grayling  are  seen  to  be  plentiful  in  the  river. 
Very  many  styles  of  flies  are  used.  The  favorite  grayling  fly  is 
made  with  a  stone  wing  and  yellow  body ;  brown  and  grey  hackles, 
the  white  and  lead  wing  coachman,  the  silver  widow,  the  Jewel  fly, 
and  the  professor,  with  light  yellow  dyed  hackle,  mostly  used.  In 
fact  any  fly  tied  on  No.  6  and  8  O'Shaughnessy  hooks  will  kill,  if 
not  too  gaudy. 

The  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  species  is  as  follows :  It 
has  been  known  for  years  to  the  people  in  adjacent  counties,  and 
among  the  lumbermen,  and  generally  called  trout,  distinguishing 
it  from  the  ordinary  species  by  applying  the  local  name  of  the 
stream,  as  the  "  Hersey  trout,"  or  the  "  Jordan,"  or  "  Ausable" 
trout. 

In  the  winter  of  1864  and  1865,  Prof.  Edward  D.  Cope,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Sciences,  worked  up  a  large  collection  of 
fishes,  sent  by  Mr.  M.  Miles,  of  Lansing,  belonging  to  educational 
institutions  of  the  State  of  Michigan.  Among  these  he  found  this 
species,  readily  detecting  its  relation  to  the  genus  ThymaUus^  and 
giving  it  the  name  o{  tricolor.  In  the  winter  of  1872,  Mr.  D.  Fitz- 
hugh  procured  specimens  and  forwarded  them  to  Professor  Baird 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  to  Professor  Agassiz,  as  well  as 
to  prominent  authorities  of  the  hook  and  line  profession.  These 
vrere  the  first  specimens  obtained  by  the  museums,  and  were 
regarded  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  Two  obtained  for  the  U. 
S.  Commission  of  Fisheries  in  1871,  from  the  Jordan  River,  were 
lost  in  the  great  fire  at  Chicago.  Mr*  Fitzhugh  subsequently 
went  before  the  legislature  of  his  State  and  induced  the  passage  of 
a  law  protecting  the  grayling  from  a  too  rapid  destruction.  He 
was  also  the  first  to  communicate  with  reference  to  their  habits 
and  qualities  as  a  game  fish. 
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CYPRINIDiE. 

RxD  HoKSB  or  Laxs  Sucxxx.—d/MtflMncr  a^fvdiamum, 

A  large  red-finned  sucker  weighing  from  one  to  six  pounds. 
Often  eaten  fresh,  but  much  better  corned  ;  very  bony.  .  They  are 
quite  a  handsome  fish,  like  many  of  the  family.  It  is  taken  only 
with  spear,  seine  and  snare— the  latter  method  the  best.  In  very 
hot,  sultry  days  they  swarm  by  the  acre,  playing,  jumping  and 
tumbling  on  or  so  near  the  surface  as  to  be  plainly  seen.  In  Lake 
Pepin  they  are  described  as  so  numerous  that  not  a  foot  of  water 
for  acres  in  extent  is  undisturbed.  They  spawn  early  in  spring. 
The  young  are  much  valued  for  bait,  and  are  well  adapted  for  the 
aquarium. 

^xivwMXi.—Biiialickiky*  bt^alus.    A  gassis. ' 

One  of  the  laigest  of  the  suckers  {catastomtdce)  found  in  the 
Ohio  River,  and  in  many  Western  wajters.    An  excellent  food  fish. 

SCIAENlDiE. 

Malashbcanay  ;  8heep8heMi.~C#rr/Mi  Hchartbomi.^-Cny.  aod  Vttl. 

This  species  is  common  in  Lake  Huron  where  it  is  highly 
prized  as  food,  and  also  occurs  in  Lake  Erie.  It  is  taken  with 
crayfish,  on  which  it  principally  feeds.  Length  from  one  to  two 
feet.  Color,  grey  with  dark  transverse  bands  above  ;  sides  silvery ; 
abdomen  yellowish.  The  sheepshead  of  Lake  Pepin  is  not  valued 
as  food. 

SILURIDvE. 

.There  are  but  two  species  of  catfish  found  in  the  weit«— die 
Mttd  Cat  and  the  Lake  or  Channel  Cat.  The  former  is  worthless, 
but  the  latter,  which  is  common  in  the  watero  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  is  universaily  r^arded  as  a  fine  and  bealtliy  food 
fish,  and  is  much  sought  for  by  niany*  it  is  of  a  dark  brown 
coior,  soinetimes  nearly  b^lack;  attains  a  laige  sise,  occasionaUy 
weighing  as  much  as  a  hundred  ppmids,  taken  -with  book  and  line, 
with  any  kind  of  bait  frDDt  a.pieee.of  wheat  dougb  to  any  f^ieoe  of 
meat.  Beefs  liver  is  a  favorite  bait.  Qn  the  hook  they  are  strong  and 
most  obstinate,  and  willoftei\  carry  away  the  very  strongest  tackle. 


FISHES  OF  THE  NORTHWEST. 

FOR  the  abundance  and  variety  of  its  -edible  and  game  fishes, 
the  Northwest  far  surpasses  all  other  regions  of  North 
America,  not  only  in  its  Salmonidae,  but  in*  other  classes  or  families. 
Referring  only  superficially  to  the  ichthyc  fresh  water  fauna  of 
Alaska,  which  have  not  been  thoroughly  investigated  by  scientists, 
we  enumerate  the  following,  irrespective  of  order  or  classification  : 
A  sucker  found  thetv,  which  is  called  craskee  by  the  Russians, 
(CeUost&mus  teres)  is  quite  common,  and  for  its  Nonhem  habitat, 
quite  large,  averaging  from,  four  to  seven  pounds.  *  A  species  of 
the  cottidae,  called  unduk  by  the  Tinnehs,  frequents  the  shallow 
streams  and  ponds,  and  is  caught  in  laige*  numbers  by  the  abo* 
rigines  who  Scoop  them  out  with  their  hands,  paddles  and  grass 
baskets.  The  flesh  is  insipid  but  sweet,  and  for  this  flavor  a  few 
tribes  like  it.  If  one  were  to  give  it  an  English  cognomen  he 
would  be  apt  to  call  it  a  black  bullhead  or  sculpin.  A  small  dace* 
also  found  with  this,  bites  readily  at  a  baited  hook.  The  pike 
{Esax  esicr,y\&  very  abundant  in  the  ponds  and  lakes  of  the  almost 
Arctic  r^bns  of  Alaska.  It  resembles  its  eastern  congener,  is  of 
little  use  as  an  article  of  food  or  sport,  and  it  is,  therefore,  let 
severely  alone,  except  the  comparatively  limited  numbers  caught 
in  seines  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  sledge  dogs.  The  burbot, 
eel  post,  or  losb,  (Lata  maasiaia^  swarms  in  the  lakes  and  rivers, 
mad  being  quite  edible,  and  weighing  from  thirty  to  lilty  pounds, 
it  forms  quite  an  extensive  article  of  focKl,  for  when  broiled,  it  is 
quite  delicate^  the  flesh  beii^  hard  and  compact.  The  liver  is 
considered  the  best  portfon,  as  it  is  permeated  by  a -sweet,  rich  oil, 
which  is  oftea  extracted  for  the  purpose  of  the  cuisine.  The  skin, 
which  is  translucent  when  -prq>ared,  is<  used  quite  frequently  for 
window  -glass.  The  male,  which  is  smaller  tiian  the  female,  often 
carries  twi»gall  bladders,  while  the  female  has  but  one.  The  latter 
•will  compare' with  any  of  her  order  in  fecundity,  for  she  is  full  of 
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roe  in  the  spawning  season,  from  October  to  January.  These  she 
bears  in  two  sacs  near  the  vent»  which  are  connected  by  an  open- 
ing with  the  cloaca.  Though  slow  in  movement  and  apparently 
dull,  this  species  destroys  large  numbers  of  whitefish,  and  others 
of  less  importance.  The  grayling,  {Tkymalis  signifer)  is  very 
abundant.  Of  the  whitefish,  there  are  several  varieties  or  species, 
the  larger  portion  being  allied  to  the  southern  prototypes,  the 
greater  difference  being  in  their  numbers.  There  are  the  nuUto 
— nulatoskt  of  the  Russians — ^a  small  bony  and  comparatively  use- 
less fish  ;  the  morskait  or  whitefish  of  the  Russians,  a  h^hly  edible 
variety,  which  weighs  between  two  and  four  pounds,  and  has  firm, 
succulent  flesh.  It  is  readily  recognized  by  its  small  head  and  fins. 
The  hump-backed  species,  the  corabati  of  the  Russians  and 
Ko-lak-ah  of  the  Yukons,  is  quite  abundant,  but  bony  and  insipid, 
the  cor^ontis  nasus,  or  round  fish — ^the  Russian  krug,  and  Yukon 
htUtten — ^with  its  long  subfusiform  body  and  lean  muzzle,  is  a  denizen 
of  several  streams,  and  is  often  caught  for  food  ;  the  Cor^amts 
muksun,  or  broad  whitefish,  the  Ul^ih^yuh  of  the  Yukons,  with  its 
large  scales,  broad  body,  short  head  and  weight  of  thirty  pounds, 
is  readily  distinguished  from  the  others,  and  as  it  is  excellent  for 
the  table,  large  numbers  are  caught  at  all  seasons  by  the  Indians. 
The  lai^est  of  this  genus  is  the  great  whitefish,  {Luciotrutia 
leuctchthySt)  which  excels  its  congeners  not  only  in  size  but  flavor. 
It  is  very  abundant  in  the  Stikine  and  Yukon  Rivers — ^and  is 
found  in  all  the  streams  throughout  the  year.  It  measures  between 
two  and  four  feet  in  length,  and  its  we^ht  ranges  from  twenty  to 
forty  or  fifty  pounds.  It  is  full  of  eggs  from  October  to  the  first 
of  January,  so  is  in  the  best  of  condition  from  May  to  August.  It 
has  a  fine  outline,  being  slender  and  long ;  and  its  color  is  bright 
silvery  above,  somewhat  darker  beneath.  Despite  the  abundance 
of  this  fish  and  its  excellent  edible  qualities,  it  is  not  used  as  an 
article  of  commerce.  It  certainly  seems  plausible  to  suppose  that 
its  size  and  numerical  strength  would  render  its  capture  and  ex- 
])ortation  a  successful  enterprise  if  the  limited  fishing-grounds  of 
Lake  Superior  can  be  worked  with  profit 

The  profusion  of  salmon  and  whitefish  in  Alaska  shouki  make 
that  region  the  supply  depot  of  the  world,  for  they  are  certainly 
abundant  enough  to  feed  the  people  who  use  fish  as  a  portion  of 
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their  diet.  All  required  to  prosecute  the  business  is  a  compara- 
tively small  capital,  and  whoever  is  first  in  the  field  has  the  best 
chance,  for  ere  long  this  great  wealth  will  be  utilized  by  those 
whose  means  will  be  ample  enough  to  enable  them  to  monopolize 
the  largest  share. 

The  species  enumerated,  and  the  brook  trout,  {S.  sieilatus),  are 
the  only  fishes  frequenting  the  firesh  waters  of  Alaska,  that  have 
much  interest  for  mankind  in  general. 

Passing  now  to  the  more  immediate  and  better  known  regions 
of  the  great  Northwest,-  in  which  we  include  all  that  country  which 
lies  beyond  the  Upper  Mississippi  River,  and  especially  that  be- 
yond the  eastern  foot  hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  we  shall 
attempt  to  particularize  all  the  recognized  varieties  except  the  sea 
salmon,  which  we  prefer  to  class  among  the  fishes  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  under  which  head  they  will  be  found.  The  following  list  is 
given  by  D.  S.  Jordan  and  Herbert  E.  Copeland  in  their  paper  en- 
titled "  Check  List  of  the  Fishes  of  the  Fresh  Waters  of  North 
America,"  (Bulletin  of  the  Buffalo  Acaditf^  of  Natural  Sctenas^ 
p.  144,  December,  1876.) 

Salmo  irtdea, — Gibbons.  Salmo  warreni, — Suckley.    d,  s, 

masoni. — Suckley.    d,  s,  '*  kennerlyi. — Suckley. 

pleuriticus, — Cope.  "  bairdii, — Suckley. 

"  virgtnalis, — Suckley.  "  parkiL — Suckley. 

**  earinatus. — Cope,    d,  s.  "  hoodiu — Richardson. 

"  lewist, — Suckley.  ••  newberryi. — Girard.    d,  s. 

•*  stamtas. — Cope.  •*  altpes, — Richardson.    d,s. 

sfiHurus. — Cope.  "  nitidus, — Richardson,    d.  s. 

hrevicauda, — Suckley.  ,  ••  campbelli, — Richardson.  ^.  ^ 

gihbsii, — Suckley. 

Of  these,  the  names  marked  with  *'  d.  s."  in  italics  may  be  con- 
sidered as  doubtful  species  requiring  revision.  They  may  prove 
cnly  synonyms  of  at  present  well  known  species. 

SALMONIDiE. 

Pacific  Brook  Tsout.— Mmmtalii  Trout.— >S0/iw#  iridta.    Gibbons. 

Special  characteristics, — Head  one-fourth  the  total  length  ;  di- 
ameter of  eye  enters  length  of  head  five  times,  dorsal  fin  half-way 
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between  end  of  muzzle  and  insertion  of  caudal  fin  ;  muzzle  pointed. 
Branchiae,  x,  xi.  Color,  olive-brown  on  back  with  sihrery  reflec- 
tions, fins  red  or  orange.  Head  and  gill  covers  spotted  profusely 
with  black ;  back  and  sides  also  spotted  irregularly,  numerous  near 
the  tail.    Dorsal,  adipose  and  caudal  fins  also  spotted. 

Suckley  states  it  may  be  distinguished  from  5.  Uwtst  hy  its 
large  head  and  more  slender  form,  larger  scales,  more  numerous 
spots  and  more  forked  tail.  From  S,  vtrginalis  by  its  strongly 
forked  tail  and  spotted  head.  Habitat,  California  and  Pacific 
States.  It  has  been  taken  in  neaiiy  all  the  waters  of  the  Pacific^ 
notably  at  San  Mateo  Creek,  CaL,  San  Francisco,  Chico  Creek, 
Cal..  Humboldt  Bay,  Dallas,  Oregon,  Fort  Steilacoom,  Nisqually 
Creek,  Cape  Flattery,  Puget  Sound,  Kern  River,  Cal.,  etc. 

This  species  may  be  taken  with  almost  any  kind  of  bait.  It 
will  rise  readily  and  greedily  to  the  fly  or  the  grasshopper ;  raw 
meat  is  good,  the  eye  of  a  fish  excellent ;  grubs,  larvae,  and  worms, 
all  seem  to  be  eagerly  desired.  Suckley  has  taken  them  by  troll* 
ing  with  a  "  belly  fin  of  a  fresh  killed  fish."  There  is  a  peculiarity 
of  this  fish  and  its  western  congeners  regarding  location,  which  is 
worthy  of  mention.  Unlike  the  eastern  trout  it  seems  rather  to 
prefer  moderate  currents  of  water,  or  indeed  pools  which  are  ab- 
solutely still,  and  this  fact  should  be  remembered  by  those  who 
fish.  This  specimen  attains  a  weight  of  from  four  to  six  pounds, 
and  is  in  good  condition  for  the  table  from  spring  until  near  Christ- 
mas, at  which  time  they  begin  to  spawn. 

Mr.  Henshaw,  the  ornithologist  of  the  Expedition  for  Explora- 
tions West  of  the  one  hundredth  Meridian,  who  has  had  consider- 
able experience,  states  that  "  in  the  rapids  of  the  mountain  streams 
artificial  flies  can  be  used  with  excellent  effect,  the  smaller  individuals 
striking  freely.  In  the  pools  of  such  streams,  however,  they  are 
of  less  service,  grasshoppers  or  the  white  larvae  found  in  rotten 
pine  stumps  being  there  the  most  kilfing  bait.  Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow 
states  that  he  has  taken  seventeen  fine  trout  out  of  one  pool  not 
more  than  three  feet  in  diameter,  in  quick  succession  with  grass- 
hoppers. In  the  large  mountain  streams  of  Kern  River,  California, 
where  the  trout  reach  a  weight  of  seven  pounds,  a  spoon  bait  often 
proves  very  taking.  Early  in  the  season  any  or  all  baits  suffice, 
but  later,  when  the  trout  get  thinned  out,  ^ey  are  very  shy,  and 
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dfflkuk  to  tempt  witb  anytfaiog^.  ^Qce  «Ad  squiirels  ctit  inta  strips 
have  succeeded  where  other  lures  have  previously  failed.  In  Lake 
Tahoe,  where.  S.  iruUa  abound  as  well  as  another  species,. be« 
lieved  to  be  new,  the  former  are  said  to  reach  a  weight  of  thirty 
pounds.  The  methods  of  capture  are  various,  trolling  being  gen- 
erally emplc^d,  the  hook  being  similar  to  the  one  used  in  the. east 
for  catching  bluefish ;  but  on  the  hook  a  minnow  is  placed  as  bait, 
and  the  boat  is  slowly  rowed  along  the  line  of  shallow  and  deep 
vrater  which  varies  in  depth  from  thirty  to  seventy-five  feet.  The. 
fishermen  maintain  the  existence  of  two  distinct  species  of  trout, 
whkh  they  call  **  Silver  Trout/'  and  the  "  Black  or  Salmon  Trout/' 
and  the  difference  of  color  is  distinctly  appreciable.  There  is  also 
a  marked  difference  in  the  size  of  the  adipose  fin. 

MASQir's  Trout.— >SWm«  mumm/.    Suckley. 

This  species  may  prove  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  preceding. 
Girard  calls  it  Fario  clarkii.  It  is  found  in  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton Territory.  As  it  is  marked  as  a  doubtful  species,  no  descrip- 
tion Is  here  given  of  it. 

RocxY  Mountain  Trout  ;  YellowBtoae  Trout— ^o/iim  ^IturUtcut.    Cope. 

Specific  ckctracUristics, — Head  rather  smaller  than  its  Western 
congeners;  enters  four  times  in  length  to  notch  of  caudal,  which 
b  well  emarginated ;  muzzle  obtuse ;  diameter  of  eye  enters  four 
times*  in  length  of  head ;  depth  of  body  four  and  five-tenths  in 
length  to  end  of  caudal  scales ;  dorsal  fin  midway  between  latter 
and  end  of  muzzle ;  scales  small ;  Branchiae  xi.  Color ^  Bluish 
silvery  lead  on  back,  yellowish-white  beneath ;  sides  with  short, 
broad,  longitudinal  bars  of  crimson ;  a  band  of  the  same  color 
occupies  the  fissure  within  each  ramus  of  the  jaw  and  skin  on  the 
medkux  side  of  it.  Fins  crimsoned.>  none  black  bordered.  This 
species  is  well  spotted  with  black,  the  spots  being  mostly  above 
the  lateral  line,  on  the  caudal  peduncle,  dorsal  and  caudal  fins.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  Prof.  Cope  aiid  Dr.  Yarrow  have  de- 
scribed four  different  varieties  of  this  species  in  which  the  mark- 
ings vary  greatly  from  the  type,  for  description  of  which  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Vol.  V.,  Zoology  of  "  Expedition  for  Explorations 
West  of  one  hundredth  Meridian,"  Fishes,  1876^  p.  6^ 
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HabHat,  Colorado  to  Arizona.  This  is  by  far  the  most  abundant 
species  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Green,  Platte^  and  Yellowstone 
Rivers,  but  is  found  in  Medicine  Lodge  Creek,  Idaho ;  in  Montana 
and  Nevada,  near  Fort  Garland,  Colorado ;  San  Juan  River,  Pagosa* 
Colorado,  Rio  Grande  River,  Colorado ;  Costilla,  New  Mexico ;  Rio 
Taos,  New  Mexico ;  Chama  River,  New  Mexico ;  and  the  streams  ■ 
of  the  White  Mountains  of  Arizona.  This  species  may  be  consid* 
ered  one  of  the  gamiest  of  its  family.  Great  sport  can  be  had  by 
its  capture,  especially  in  the  San  Juan  River,  near  the  Pagosa  Hot 
Springs  of  Western  Colorado.  It  takes  the  fly  greedily  at  times, 
more  especially  at  evening,  seeming  to  prefer  a  grasshopper  in  the 
morning ;  but  it  will  bite  at  minnows  and  small  grubs  or  worms. 
Mr.  Charles  £.  Aiken  took  one  evenmg  from  a  pool  in  the  San 
Juan  River  just  at  sunset,  not  less  than  twenty-five  pounds  of  this 
fish  with  an  old  worn-out  brown  hackle  fly.  The  tourist  or  sports- 
man will  find  Colorado  one  of  the  best  regions  known  for  the  cap- 
ture of  this  fish. 

Utah  Trout  ;  Southern  Rocky  Mountain  Trout  \  SpecUod  Tro«t~^«/<iM 

virginalit.    Girftrd. 

special  chamcteristics, — Head  medium,  much  like  5*.  pleuri' 
iicus.  Depth  of  body  enters  length  5.75,  diameter  of  eye  enters 
side  of  head  4.5  times,  muzzle  obtuse ;  caudal  fin  scarcely  emar* 
ginate.    Branchiae,  ix,  ix. 

Color, — Greyish  brown  above,  with  purplish  reflections,  V£(rying 
much  in  shade  and  subcircular  black  spots ;  beneath  olivaceous* 
unicolor.  Spots  on  back  frequently  run  into  the  conjunctiva  of 
the  eye,  a  fact  that  has  not  been  noticed  regarding  other  species. 
Habitat. — Southern  Rocky  Mountains,  Utah,  Colorado,  and  New 
Mexico. 

This  species  may  be  distinguished  from  S.  iridea,  which  it  re- 
sembles somewhat,  by  its  smaller  head,  absence  of  dark  spots  on 
top  of  head,  and  absence  of  caudal  forking. 

These  fish  are  taken  in  the  Provo  or  Timpanagos  River,  near 
Provo  City,  fifty  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City,  in  Utah  Lake,  a  mag« 
nificent  body  of  water  near  Provo,  and  at  Pang-witch  Lake,  nol 
iar  from  the  town  of  Pang-witch,  which  lies  in  the  valley  of  the 
Sevier,  southeast  of  Parowan,  Utah.    Any  angler  who  should  visit 
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Utah  oQght  not  to  miss  visiting  one  or  the  other  of  these  localities. 
The  Webber  River  near  Ogden,  Utah,  is  also  a  good  place  to  fish. 

This  fish  is  (as  in  fact  all  the  western  trout  are),  exceedingly 
o^iiciovis  r^arding  food.  At  times  they  will  rise  beautifully  to 
files,  dark  ones  being  generally  preferred,  and  at  others  will  take 
nothing  but  grasshoppers  or  minnows.  *  In  Provo  River  they  are 
not  known  to  rise  to  a  fiy,  but  grasshoppers  answer  well ;  in  the 
Beaver  River  nothing  can  be  done  with  flies,  and  at  Pang-witch 
Lake  fat  pork  and  fishes'  eyes  succeed  admirably. 

At  Utah  Lpake  enormous  numbers  are  taken  by  nets,  frequently 
fnt,  hundred  pounds  at  a  single  haul,  and  formerly  as  much  as 
three  thousand  seven  hundred  pounds  have  been  taken.  As  may 
be  supposed,  at  this  place  fishing  will  not  be  good  much  longer. 
Two  hours'  ride  from  Salt  Lake  City  will  bring  the  sportsman  to 
Provo  and  when  there  he  should  visit  Mr.  Madsen's  place,  near 
the  Lake,  if  he  desires  good  fishing. 

Ykixowbtonb  Tbout.— &i/«Mtf  carinatm.    Cope. 

Specific  charticiers, — Head  sharp,  well  keeled  above,  4.66  times 
in  length  to  notch  of  caudal,  which  is  well  marked;  diam- 
eter of  eye  enters  length  of  side  of  head  five  times ;  dorsal  fin 
nearer  murzle  than  end  of  caudal  scales,  which  are  large  ;  33  be- 
low the  first  ray  of  the  dorsal ;  spots  large  and  distinct,  far  apart. 
Coiar.  Light  rosy,  marked  with  round  black  spots  sparsely 
distributed  over  the  entire  body.  The  dorsal  and  caudal  fins  are 
spotted.  Fins  and  sides  of  head  crimson.  Habitat^  Rocky 
Mountains.  Prof.  Cope  considers  this  species  distinct,  but  possibly 
fiiture  study  of  specimens  will  show  it  to  be  identical  with  the  pre- 
ceding species.  The  bait  taken  by  the  others  of  its  family  will  also 
serve  for  it. 

Lewis  Trout  ;  Missouri  Trout.— 5a/m0  UwUi.   Suckley. 

specific  characters, — Body  somewhat  thick ;  back  well  arched ; 
head  rather  small,  entering  about  five  times  in  length  of  fish ; 
tail  somewhat  notched ;  first  dorsal  ray  nearer  point  of  snout  than 
base  of  caudal. 

Color, — Above  bluish  grey ;  lower,  orange  or  yellow.  The 
back,  peduncle,  dorsal,  adipose  and  caudal  fins  spotted  with  black. 

IS* 


« 
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Belly  aad  lower  fins  unicolor,  a  deep  orange  hue  existing  along  the 
rays.  This  species  may  be  distinguished  from  S.  virginalh  by  its 
much  smaller  head  and  more  deeply  matched  tail  and  larger  scales ; 
from  S,  iridea  by  larger  scales,  smaller  head,  fewer  spots  and  less 
forked  tail. 

Hah'tfU, — Both  sloped  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  north  of  the 
South  Pass ;  head  waters  of  the  Missouri  ;  southern  tributaries  of 
the  Yellowstone ;  Black  Hills  of  Nebraska ;  Clark's  Fork  of  the 
Columbia ;  Kootenay  River ;  Bitter  Root  River,  Washington 
Territory. 

Of  thi»  6sh,  Dr.  Girard  says»  this  i9  the  trout  alluded  to  in 
Lewis'  and  Clarke's  Travels,"  who  speak  of  it  as  follows : 

Being  at  the  falls  of  the  Missouri  they  caught  half  a  dozen 
trout,  from  sixteen  to  twenty-4hinee  inches  long,  precisely  resem- 
bling in  form  and  the  position  of  the  fins,  the  mountain  or  speckled 
trout  of  the  United  States,  except  that  the  specks  of  the  former  are 
of  a  deep  black,  while  those  of  the  latter  are  of  a  red  or  golden 
color.  They  have  long,  sharp  teeth  on  the  palate  and  tongue,  and 
generally  a  small  speck  of  red  on  each  side  behind  the  front 
ventral  (pectoral)  fins ;  the  flesh  is  of  a  pale  yellowish  red,  or, 
when  in  good  order,  of  a  rose-colored  red."  London  edition,  p, 
192,  quarto,  1814. 

Of  the  manner  of  taking  this  fish,  Dr.  Suckley  in  his  mono- 
graph of  salmonidae,  speaks  with  much  pride  of  having  captured 
some  with  artificial  flies  below  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri. 
It  is  presumed  they  will  take  other  baits  as  well  as  this. 

Plattb  Rivbr  Tkout.— sSa/mm  ftemitu.    Cope. 
(U.  S.  GeoL  Suit,  of  Wyoming,  p.  433, 187s.) 

Specific  characters. — Head  large,  broad,  flat,  not  keeled,  4.25 
times  in  total  length  of  body ;  muzzle  obtuse ;  diameter  of  eye 
enters  length  of  side  of  head  nearly  five  times ;  forty-two  scales 
below  first  dorsal  ray  ;  dorsal  fin  midway  between  snout  and  cau- 
dal, which  is  not  notched.    Scales  small ;  mouth  large. 

Color, — Indistinct  brownish  blotches  on  sides,  and  many  black 
spots  on  posterior  dorsal  region,  the  caudal  peduncle  and  the  dor- 
sal and  caudal  fins ;  anal  unspotted  ;  spots  few  in  front  of  dorsal. 
Prof.  Cope  considers  this  species  an  ally  of  S.  Imnn,  virginalis^ 
and  iridea. 
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Habitat. — Platte  River,  Kansas.  Will  probably  take  any  of 
the  baits  already  mentioned. 

SbOit-tailsd  TwovT^Smtm*  krtvicmmd^,    Suckley: 

This  trout  resembles  the  Salmo  trtdea,  but  has  lai^r  and 
more  slender  head  and  body,  and  short  narrow  tail.  It  inhabits 
the  fresh  water  streams  entering  Puget's  Sound.  It  is  generally 
captured  in  nets  or  by  spearing,  but  will  take  the  fly. 

CoumBiA  Sauion  TiouT,  orGibb'8ia]fflon.--5«/«M/sMnY.    Suckley. 

Resembles  iL  Jnawatms  and  S,  gairAuri^  but  the  head  is 
much  larger. 

C^lm^, — Above*  dark  olive  green  well  dotted  with  round  black 
spots ;  reddish  blush  on  sides.  Habitat^  Columbia  River  and  its 
aiOuents.    May  be  taken  with  net  or  hook. 

KnoTBioBV*!  Tboot  \  R«4  Stlmoa  Trotttv—^^/ww  Jhenturfyt,   SutiUey. 

This  species  may  be  recognized  by  its  small  head,  one-seventh 
of  its  length  ;  narrow  deep  body ;  red  color ;  back  spotted  with 
black,  and  sharply  forked  tail.  It  inhabits  Eraser's  River,  and  is 
generally  taken  with  net,  but  will  readily  bite  at  hook. 

Waskkn's  TwsAJT.r-Smlm^  vtamuH,    SacUey. 

This  is  a  doubtful  species,  said  to  be  found  in  Fraser's  River. 
It  somewhat  resembles  5.  irtdea, 

Baiso*s  Riybs  TaoiJT ;  Red  Spotted  Rocky  Moontaia  Trout— ^o/mm  hairdii, 

Suddey. 

This  fish  resembles  S,  parktt,  but  lacks  pale  green  spots  on 
the  back  and  has  a  smaller  head ;  it  has  also  many  characteristics 
common  with  S,  fontinaits.  Habitat,  Clarke's  Fork  of  the  Co- 
lumbia.   Takes  the  hook  readily. 

Pakkb's  Rnmt  TwovT.—Salm^  parkii,    Suckley. 

Resembles  S,  bairdii,  but  has  a  larger  head,  more  deeply 
notched  tail,  and  many  pale  greenish  spots  on  the  back.  Habitat^ 
Kootenay  River,  Rocky  Mountains.    Will  take  the  hook. 
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Hood's  Salmon.— ^'o/mm  hwfdii,    RU^uu-dson. 

This  species  properly  belongs  to  the  Atlantic  coast  fauna,  and 
is  found  from  Canada  northward.  A  good  description  is  given  by 
Richardson  in  Fauna  Bor,  Atner.  iiL,  p.  173. 

NvwBBRRY*s  TxouT.— .S'tf/iMrtf  ntwbtrryu    Girard. 

This  is  a  doubtful  species  found  in  Klamath  River,  and  may  be 
the  5".  iridea. 

Rbdfism. 

This  fish  is  found  in  Payette  Lake»  Idaho,  and  in  the  Wallowa 
and  Isabel  Lakes,  in  the  Wallowa  Valley,  eastern  Oregon.  Very 
little  appears  to  be  known  of  it.  They  are  common  enough  in 
Alaska,  where  they  run  up  the  rivers  from  August  to  October,  to 
spawn.  It  is  barely  possible  that  they  are  not  identical  with  the 
Idaho  and  Oregon  fish,  though  their  habits  are  similar  and  their 
period  of  spawning  about  the  same.  They  evidently  belong  to  the 
family  of  Salmomda,  and  we  so  classify  them.  The  fullest  infor- 
mation yet  published  about  them  was  furnished  by  the  Idaho 
World,  a  paper  published  at  Silver  City,  from  which  we  quote  : 

About  a  hundred  miles  to  the  northward  of  Idaho  City  is 
**  Payette  Lake,"  as  beautiful  a  sheet  of  water  as  can  be  found. 
This  lake  is  the  largest  of  a  cluster  of  four  or  five  situated  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  and  is  about  twelve  miles  in  length  by  three 
miles  (average)  in  width.  It  is  both  fed  and  drained  by  the  North 
fork  of  the  Payette  River,  which  passes  directly  through  it.  Its 
waters  are  said  to  be  hundreds  of  feet  deep,  and  are  as  clear  as 
the  most  finely  polished  mirror.  The  country  around  the  lake  is 
mountainous,  and  the  scenery  varied,  but  picturesque  and  beauti- 
ful. In  it  is  found  a  species  of  fish  known  here  by  tiie  name  of 
"  redfish,"  an  appellation  derived  by  their  color,  which  is  a  beau- 
tiful vermilion,  with  the  exception  of  the  head  and  fins,  which  are 
of  a  dark  earthy  green  color.  The  habits  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  salmon,  and  like  the  salmon  they  spawn  and  then  die.  The 
male  and  female  are  easily  distinguishable,  the  colors  of  the  male 
being  much  brighter  than  those  of  the  female.  They  live  in  the 
deep  water  in  the  lake,  and  we  have  no  account  of  one  ever  hav- 
ing been  seen  in  the  lake  only  when  coming  up  out  of  the  water 
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at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  when  going  up  the  river  to  spawn, 
which  they  do  from  about  the  last  of  July  until  nearly  the  last  of 
October.  When  ascending  the  river,  they  travel  in  schools  num- 
bering from  one  to  two  or  three  hundred,  and  fishermen  land 
them  in  large  quantities  by  means  of  drag  nets  and  seines.  When 
fresh,  or  when  properly  cured,  they  arc  esteemed  a  greater  deli- 
cacy for  table  use  than  even  the  mountain  trout ;  but  great  skill 
and  care,  and,  above  all,  great  cleanliness,  is  required  for  their 
preservation  in  a  manner  for  the  table.  Dried,  they  are  preferred 
to  either  herring  or  codfish,  but  the  best  way  to  preserve  them  is 
in  brine.  Put  up  in  this  way— care  being  observed  to  have  them 
perfectly  fresh  and  perfectly  clean — they  are  probably  not  excelled 
by  any  fish  in  the  world.  The  writer  has  seen  them  late  in  the 
fall  moving  down  the  river  as  if  returning  to  the  lake,  but  such 
multitudes  of  them  die  ak>i^  the  stream  that  it  is  believed  to  be 
impossible  that  any  get  back  alive.  In  size  the  "  redfish  "  vary  but 
little,  being  generally  about  twenty  inches  long,  and  weighing 
from  three  and  a  half  to  five  pounds.  Being  unknown  to  both 
British  and  American  fishermen,  they  are  coming  to  be  looked 
upon  as  confined  solely  to  Idaho  and  Lake  Payette,  and  the  object 
of  this  article  is  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  of  their  existence,  and 
to  draw  out  an  expression  of  opinion  from  persons  cap^le  of 
judging  as  to  their  place  among  the  "  finny  tribe,"  Besides,  they 
are  a  great  delicacy,  and  it  may  yet  be  found  practicable  to  stock 
the  lakes  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Nevada,  and  perhaps  of  all 
the  Northern  and  Northwestern  States  and  Territories,  with  them ; 
the  only  apparent  requisites  necessary  to  their  propagation  being 
depth  of  pure,  cold  water,  and  a  gravelly  stream  for  their  spawn. 

PACinc  RxD  Spottbd  Salmon  Tkoot  :  the  Dolly  Varden.— >Sa/wtf  eam^Ui, 

Suckley. 

This  species  inhabits  chiefly  glacial  waters ;  is  found  in  the 
northern  streams  of  California  and  as  far  north  as  Alaska.  They 
have  whitish  yellow  spots  just  below  the  back,  and  red  spots 
above  the  belly.  Tail  forked.  It  takes  the  bait  greedily  and  rises 
readily  to  the  fly. 

Back's  Grayling  ;  Lesser  fpnLjXvEu^^—TkymnUu*  higni/tr,—  Cuv.  and  VaU 

specific  characters, — Head  about  one-sixth  total  length,  ex- 
cluding caudal.    Depth  of  body  greater  than  length  of  head. 
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anterior  ray  of  dorsal  £n  is  in  frojit  of  a  point  midway  between  the 
pectorals  and  ventrals.  Branchiae,  9.;  fin  formula  as  follows :  D. 
24;  A.  3-11 ;  C  8~i8-7;  P.  15;  V.  la 

Color, — Ashy  grey  with  small  bluish  spots. .  Dorsal  fin  spotted. 
Habitat^  British  America.  Dall  speaks  of  this  species  as  being 
abundant  in  the  small  rapid  rivers  of  Ala^sk^^.^nd  states  moreover 
that  it  is  the  only  Yukon  fish  that  will  take  the  hook  ;  is  abundant 
in  the  spring.  It  is  tt^ught  that  almost  an)r  fly  resembling  the 
natural  ones  of  the  locality  will  answer  as  bait;  for  a  showy  lure  a 
piece  of  grayling  fin  will  answer. 

Mountain  QiiLicnjMQ,^TkymaUn*  mcnianut,    Milner. 

specific  characUrs, — Form  stouter  than  preceding  species. 
Depth  of  body  greater  than  length  of  the  head ;  region  of  dorsal 
fin  anterior  to  a  point  midway  between  Che  pectorals  and  the  ven« 
trals.  The  body  is  deeper  than  in  the  other  American  species,  the 
length  of  the  head  is  greater  than  that  of  T,  s^nifer.  The  foric** 
ing  of  the  tall  is  less  than  in  T.  tricolar. 

Color, — Resembles  somewhat  preceding  species,  but  the  red 
spots  on  the  dorsal  are  semicircled  by  a  thin  border  of  emerald 
green.  The  ventrals  also  show  a  shade  of  green,  and  the  caudal 
is  plain  in  color.    Habitat,  Missouri  River,  Montana. 

The  same  methods  of  capture  as  advised  for  preceding  spedes 
may  be  employed  for  this; 

Williamson's  WHrrsFiSH ;  Bioontaiii  Herring.— C^i^Mnw  miUuMuomi,    Ginrd. 

Specific  ckaractcrs.-^Hc^d  enters  total  length  five  and  a  half 
times;  mouth  small  and  herring  like;  diameter  of  eye  enters 
length  of  side  of  head  five  times ;  anterior  margin  of  dorsal  fin 
nearer  the  posterior  edge  of  the  base  of  the  adipose  than  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  snout.  Scales  well  developed,  somewhat  larger  on 
dorsal  than  ventral  region.  Color,  Bluish  neutral  tint  above, 
silvery  white  beneath.  Habitat,  Utah  to  Washington  Territory. 
Abundant  in  Provo  and  Sevier  Rivers,  Utah.  They  are  taken  in 
November  in  great  numbers  with  hook  and  line,  and  a  certain  min- 
now for  bait,  (Clifwstomus  tania)  called  "  leatherside  "  by  the 
Mormon  settlers.  They  bite  well  and  freely,  affording  excellent 
sport.    A  few  are  taken  in  Utah  Lake  by  net,  though  seldom.    In 
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the  Sevier  River  they  have  been  taken  in  August  with  grass- 
hoppers. "  These  were  very  much  smaller  than  those  from 
Provo.  The  largest  specimen  seen  measured  e^hteen  inches 
in  length. 

Another  species  of  Coregonus  Is  the  C.  quadrilateirals,  from 
the  upper  great  lakes  of  British  America ;  and  there  are  still  two 
others  that  have  been  recently  taken,  the  first  from  Chief  Mountain 
Lake,  and  other  waters  on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
called  by  Prof,  Milner  C  cautiii,  the  other  caught  by  Mr.  Henshaw 
at  Lake  Tahoe,  which  Prof.  Gill  calls  C  montanm.  As  it  did  not 
take  the  hook  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Hensbaw's  visit,  we  can  give  no 
information  as  to  the  bait.  The  Indians,  however,  take  large 
numbers  in  nets. 

Cqub^'  WHiTBnsH.— Rocky  Mountain  WlUlefish.^C  ommotV*    Mflacr. 

This  fish  is  very  common  in  the  Yellowstone,  Montana,  and 
Little  Blackfoot  Rivers,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
where  they  exceed  four  pounds  in  weight,  and  afford  much  sport 
to  the  angler*  They  are  veipy  often. taken  with  the  fly,  while  fish- 
ing for  trout«  They  are  also  taken  in  Chief  Mountain  Lake,  on 
the  eastern  edg«  of  the  mountains. 

The  most  marked  feature  is  the  extensive  prolongation  of  the 
snout  which  protrudes  far  t>eyond  the  opening  of  the  mouth.  The 
head  narrows  regularly  toward  the  anterior  of  the  frontals,  where 
two  strong  angles  are  found  narrowing  the  head  abruptly  at  the 
point  where  the  short  supraottritals  join,  and  the  frontals  and 
nasals  coiitioue  forward  in  a  narrow  blade<-like  extension*  The 
adipose  fin  is  large,  attached  to  the  body  almost  to  the  posterior 
extremity,  and  is  ensheathed  in  scales  for  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  dorsal  line.  The  greatest  he^ht  of  body  is  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  snout. 

CYPRINIDjE. 


These  fish,  although  not  taking  the  hook  readily,  can  be  se- 
cured with  nets,  spears,  and  such  net-baskets  as  the  Indians  make 
use  of* 
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SucxBK,  of  the  lAormoiM,^PaniMUu9/latyrhynckut,    Cope. 

Specific  characters, — Body  elongate ;  head  short  and  wide, 
entering  total  length  five  and  three-quarter  times  ;  scales  larger  in 
caudal  than  near  head  ;  dorsal  fin  nearer  muzzle  than  base  of  cau- 
dal. Color,  Blackish  above,  yellowish  below.  HctbitaL  Provo 
River,  Utah.    Taken  with  bait  of  pork ;  also  in  net. 

YAMtow't  ^cxMtu-^mmimltmiM^eviL    C<»pe. 

Specific  characters, — Body  not  so  elongate  as  preceding ;  head 
enters  total  length  about  five  times.  Dorsal  fin  intermediate. 
Color.  Above,  light  brown  with  narrow  dusky  spots  and  clouds  ; 
a  narrow  light  abdominal  band.  Chin  and  fins  red.  Habitat. 
Colorado,  New  Mexico.  This  specimen  is  the  prevalent  catos- 
tomoid  of  the  Rio  Grande  Basin.  I  do  not  know  if  it  will  take 
the  hook. 

Utah  Lakb  %%3^xxii.—Cat0tt9mus/9cundus,    Cope  and  Yarrow. 

specific  characters. — Body  thick  ;  head  enters  total  length  five 
times  ;  diameter  of  eye  enters  length  of  side  of  head  six  times  ; 
dorsal  fin  nearer  end  of  muz^e  than  insertia  of  caudal,  scales 
largest  near  caudal.  Color.  Brownish  black  above,  yellowish 
beneath.  HahitcU,  Lake  Utah,  Utah.  Is  generally  fished  for 
with  nets  but  will  occasionally  take  the  hook. 

CatoUomut  guMmMUtnti.    Girard. 

Has  also  been  taken  in  Utah  Lake,  but  it  is  not  well  known. 

HoanBDCuva.    ItAi^t.^CtraiickikfMiiguiiaini,    Kkt. 

Specific  characters. — Head  enters  length  four  times ;  depth 
about  the  same.  Scales  large.  Fin  formulae:  D.  i,  8;  A.  i,  7. 
Color,  Bluish  olive ;  fins  light  orange.  Bites  readily  at  any  bait. 
This  fish  was  discovered  in  1872  by  Dr.  Yarrow  and  Mr.  Hen- 
shaw  in  a  small  creek  near  Harmony,  Utah.  It  is  the  common 
eastern  homed  chub,  which  is  widely  distributed  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Utah.    It  may  be  found  elsewhere  further  westward. 

A  species  of  chub  is  found  in  Lake  Utah  of  which  the  scien- 
tific name  is  in  doubt,  consequently  it  is  passed  over  with  the  re- 
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mark  that  it  bites  well  at'  grasshopper,  pork  and  worms,  and  is 
good  eating. 

With  regard  to  the  fishes  to  be  had  in  the  vicinity  of  Provo, 
Utah,  it  may  be  stated  that  it  is  the  only  place  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  where  an  abundance  of  angle  worms  may  be  had,  the 
species  having-,  been  introduce  by  &n  enterpr^ing  physician 
from  the  east. 

Half  Scalbo  Chub.— GrZi»  umUmmda,    Cope  sad  YftRX»w. 

Specific  ch^rucUrs, — General  appearance  similar  to  others  of 
the  genus.  Head  enters  total  length  five  times.  Diameter  of 
eye  enters  length  of  side  of  head  four  times.  Scales  small  an4 
subdrcular. 

C0hr, — Purplish  brown  above,  silvery  beneath.  Fins  yellowish 
to  pink.    Habitat, — Rio  Virgen  River,  Utah. 

This  species  is  very  abundant  in  the  river  named,  near  Wash- 
ington, Utah,  and  hundreds  are  taken  by  hook  and  line.  Hkt 
used,  grasshoppers, 

MUGILIDiE. 

MuLLBT  of  die  Mormons.— J/.J«iMa  miraria,    Girard. 

Specific  characters. — Body  elongated  ;  head  enters  total  length 
a  little  less  than  four  times ;  mouth  small ;  eye  enters  length 
of  side  of  head  ^y^  and  a  half  times.  Anterior  margin  of  dorsal 
fin  nearer  the  insertion  of  caudal  than  end  of  snout. 

Color, — Brownish  black  above  ;  greyish  white  below.  Habitats 
— Utah,  Colorado,  Idaho,  New  Mexico,  in  short,  is  one  of  the 
most  abundant  species  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Basin.  Is  not  gen- 
erally fished  for,  as  the  flesh  is  poor  and  insipid  during  the  warm 
months.  Will  not  generally  take  the  hook  except  it  be  baited 
with  grubs  or  larvae  of  which  they  appear  to  be  very  fond.  Are 
sometimes  taken  in  the  trout  nets  at  Lake  Utah  weighing  from 
five  to  seven  pounds. 

Long  mbadbd  tlmxxr.—Sib^ma  airmHa^  var.  hngletp*.    Cope. 

Is  a  fish  greatly  resembling  the  preceding,  which  is  found  in  Ne- 
vada, Utah  and  New  Mexico ;  bites  freely  at  grasshoppers. 


-c 
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PERCIDiE. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common  fish  on  the  P!acific  Coast.  '  It 
Is  known  as  the  sea  perch,  poi^,  or  suH'fisfi. '  They  are  the  same 
fish  that  are  Icnown  at  the  east  as  the  cunner,  nipper,  bergid]; 
chogset,  blue  perch,  etc.  The  general  color  is  Mack,  mixed  with 
brown,  with  faint  transverse  bars  of  an  uncertain  dusky  hue.  The 
largest  exhibit  a  light  orange  tint  throughout  the  whole  body,  with 
tire  head  and  gilNcoveit  of  a  chocolate  color,  mixed  ivith  light  bitie, 
and  with  blue  fins  and  general  bronze  coloring  in  some  lights. 
Like  aU  the  perch  tribe,  on  the  back  is  a  stiff  fin  with  spines.  They 
are  caught  most  plentifully  near  rocky  shores  ;  they  take  almost 
any  bait.  H  is  a  tolerably  good  and  s^eet  pan  fish,  but  they 
should  be  eaten  as  fresh  as  possible,  as  their  flesh  is  very  soft. 

The  perch,  which  inhabit  chiefly  the  nvers,  abound  much  aJso» 
in  some  parts  of  the  bays ;  they  are  white  with  blotches  of  a  cUrty 
black  on  their  sides.  The  quality  of  th^r  flesh  is  much  better  than 
that  of  the  sea  perch.  They  are  found  but  in  small  numbers  on 
the  ocean  coast ;  th^  ran  about  two  pounds  in  weight 

KocmruH.—Paralm^ax  ciathratus.    Ginurd.    Duaky  Rockfiah.— /*«r»^kinMr 

mM^/er,    Girard. 

There  is  a  numerous  variety  of  these  rockfish  of  several  colors, 
brown,  black,  and  bright  red,  of  which  those  mentioned  are  the 
most  prominent.  They  are  taken  in  plenty  wherever  the  bottom 
is  rocky.  They  weigh  from  half  a  pound  to  twenty  or  thirty  pounds. 
You  fish  as  deeply  as  possible  for  them,  and  they  are  almost  om- 
nivorous in  their  appetites,  taking  all  sorts  of  worms,  flesh  and 
small  fish.  Their  meat  is  white,  and  good  in  flavor  and  firm- 
ness. 
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trachinidJe. 

Of  this  family  the  HatrasHckus  rostrahis  is  very  oonuDon. 

SKIYRifiNIDiE. 

The  barracouta,  or  barracuda,  {Sphyrctna  argentea,  Girard)  is 
very  common,  a  voracious  and  very  active  fish,  taken  by  trolling 
just  outside  of  the  kelp. 

SCORP^NlDiC. 

Rock  Fisb  \  rpck  cod.— %Siwf>ira«  g$ittaia,    Oinxd. 

Bites  best  at  '*  lobster,"  (so  called,)  or  at  the  fiesh  of  Haiioius 
^l^&MStffff,  the^ear-shelt."    • 

Rock  Coq  ;  red  fish  .-^StiatUt  r99M*$u,    Ginrd. 

Is  quite  common,  frequenting  the  vicinity  of  islands,  and  as  it 
bites  readily  at  a  baited  hook,  furnishes  excellent  sport.  It  varies 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-two  inches  in  length.  The  upper  regions 
and  sides  are  of  a  light  purplish  brown,  the  latter  being  mottled  a 
shade  darker.  The  superior  surface  of  the  head  is  spineless.  Sev- 
eral other  varieties,  or  spedes,  are.  found  south  of  Astoria,  Oregon, 
namely,  the  pauct'spinis,  auriadatus^  melanops^  and  fasctatus^ 
which  differ  only  in  minor  details. 

SCIiENlDiC* 

LrrTLBBABS.    LinUmmM  tinmim.—'Aytn,  Coaunon  Kingfitk.  Um^rinm  •mdm- 

4aU»    Giraxd. 

Not  abundant. 

ATHERINIDiE. 

This  beautiful  silvery  fish,  with  its  silver  lateral  fine  extending 
from  its  shoulders  to  its  tail,  is  common  along  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  are  taken  in  great  quantities  from  February  tst  to  October. 
They  average  nine  inches  in  length,  and  individuals  have  been 
taken  that  weighed  two  pounds.  A  fish  of  the  latter  siie  affords 
fine  play  for  the  angler.    They  are-  taken  in  the  bays,  especially  in 
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San  Francisco  Bay»  with  a  cane,  bamboo,  or  other  rod  from  fif- 
teen to  eighteen  feet  in  length,  made  either  with  or  without  joints, 
and  a  Mgiht  but  strong  Hne,  either  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  pple, 
or  connected  with  a  good  large  four-fold  multiplying  reel,  at  the 
end  of  which  line  there  is  rather  a  heavy  lead  or  sinker,  above 
which  are  tied  three  or  four  small  hooks  about  a  foot  apart,  baited 
with  pieces  of  worms,  found  among  the  mussels  which  attach 
themselves  to  the  piles  of  a  wharf  or  bridge.  The  smelts  come  up 
and  return  with  each  tide  to  cast  their  spawn  or  melt  on  those 
shores  and  flats  of  the  bay  which  are  either  sandy  or  muddy.  In 
the  full  season,  which  is  in  April,  they  come  up  from  the  ocean 
through  the  Golden  Gate  in  enormous  quantities,  atid  bite  gen- 
erally so  ravenously  at  the  bait  offered  them  that  it  often  happens 
that  the  angler  hooks  and  lands  three,  or  even  four  of  them  at  one 
time,  and  when  three  or  four  of  them  weigh  each  over  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound,  the  angler  has  his  hands  full  to  secure  them 
all  on  ietrra  firma.  In  the  height  of  the  **  take,'*  when  there  are 
a  hundred  rods  plying  at  once,  the  scene  is  a  very  lively  and  inter- 
esting one*  They  are  taken  about  three  feet  below  the  surface, 
and  the  bait  is  kept  actively  in  motion.  A  float  may  be  used,  or 
not,  at  pleasure. 

BATRACHIDiC. 

ToADFisH  ;  Porous  CatSsh.— /WirAM^x  n^tmitu.    Glimrd. 

A  good  edible  fish  ;  bites  very  freely  at  the  hook,  and  is  abund- 
ant, but  repulsive  in  appearance, 

GADIDiE. 

ToMCOD.    M^rrhmm /r0xima,    Ginud. 

This  nice,  delicate  little  fish  for  the  table,  even  to  those  of 
epicurean  tastes,  is  veiy  plentiful  m  bays,  and  in  some  of  the 
creeks,  and  afibrds  much  amusement,  if  not  great  sport  for  anglers. 
It  frequents  near  the  bottom  for  its  food,  and  is  readily  caught 
with  a  rather  stout  hand  line  and  a  tolerably  heavy  sinker  and 
small  hooks,  say  two  or  three,  and  No  4  or  5  in  sizes,  fastened  on 
near  the  sinker  about  nine  inches  apart  from  each  other.  The  line 
should  be  about  sixty  to  eighty  feet  in  length,  to  be  thrown  out 
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from  the  wharf  as  fiatr  as  it  will  go.  The  best  baits  are  mussels  or 
sand  worms,  to  be  purchased  near  the  fishing  grounds,  and  which 
are  obtained  from  the  piles  under  the  wharves,  or  in  the  swamp 
sands  near  the  shores  of  some  parts  of  the  bay.  Or  this  much 
sought  after  inhabitant  of  Pacific  waters  and  its  bays  and  inlets, 
may  be  angled  for  successfully  with  a  common  rod  of  a  medium 
length,  furnished  with  a  small  sized  line  and  common  multiplying 
reel,  with  a  much  lighter  sinker  than  the  one  recommended  for 
hand  line  fishing.  This  can  be  thrown  out  as  far  as  convenience 
will  admit  of,  and  to  any  one  used  to  manipulating  skillfully  a  rod, 
reel  and  line,  is  a  mode  much  preferable  to  the  hand  line  process, 
and  much  pleasanter,  because  it  enables  you  to  sit  at  ease  on  the 
wharf  without  having  to  get  up  every  time  a  fish  is  hooked  and 
cast  out  again,  as  with  the  hand  line,  and  you  can  wind  the  fish 
quickly  up  by  means  of  your  reel  while  in  a  sitting  posture. 

The  Tomcods  run  in  the  largest  schools  when  the  tide  water 
is  flowing  only  moderately  fast  and  rather  muddy,  but  not  too 
much  so.  They  bite  best  in  those  parts  of  the  water  on  which  the 
sun  is  shining.  There  is  the  same  remarkable  diflference  in  this 
fish's  biting  as  in  others.  Generally  the  catch  is  good,  but  there 
are  a  few  days  that  are  nearly  or  entirely  blank.  They  feed 
against  the  running  tide,  both  on  the  ebb  and  flow.  Their  roe, 
both  hard  and  soft,  is  considered  a  great  delicacy  with  some 
persons.    They  spawn  in  early  spring. 

PLEURONECTIDiE. 

Flatfish  or  Floumdbss. 

The  Platickthys  ntgosus,  or  rough  flatfish,  is  the  representative 
type  of  ^t  pieurofUctids,  and  is  quite  abundant  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia,  but  especially  in  Puget  Sound.  The  ey^s  are  on  the 
left  side,  the  inter-ocular  space  being  of  moderate  width  ;  the  right 
is  a  dark  yellow,  and  the  left  a  reddish  brown  hue ;  the  fins  are 
olivaceous,  dorsal  and  anal  having  alternate  bands  of  black,  merg- 
ing into  longitudinal  on  tail,  the  ventrals  and  i>ectora]s  being  unt- 
color.  The  scales  are  rugose.  The  length  varies  from  seven  to 
twelve  inches.  It  is  captured  in  nets,  but  can  also  be  speared  or 
taken  with  the  hand  after  the  recession  of  the  tide;  as  it  lies  high 
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and  dry  on  some  of  the  flats.  The  Indians  slai:^ter.  laxfgt  num- 
bers along  Shoalwater  Bay  and  Gray's.  HsuixN*,  where  they  crowd 
in  immense  throngs.  When  started,  this  fish  will  dive  right  into 
a  mud  bank,  stir  it  up,  and  escape  under  thia  doak  of  concealment. 
There  are  a  mimber  of  oth^  vanetiss,  naipely  PkUtssa  bilmeatm, 
Platichthys  vMg^sus  ^.  JP.  $im^asfts;  P^raHchtkys  maculasus,  or 
spotted  flounders,  and  many  others. 

The  HaLtIBUT,  {Hifipogicssus  vufgarisy,  ranges  from  Oregon 
to  the  Aleutian  Isles,  and  up  to  the  ice  line  of  Behring  Sea,  and 
westward  to  the  Ochotsk.  The  specimens  caught  weigh  from 
one  to  four  hundred  pound/iaand  some  are  said  to  exceed  even  the 
lattei*  weight.  The  Russians  paid  a  slight  attention  to  this  fish 
formerly,  but  they  do  nothing  with  it  at  present,  if  we  exclude  the 
few  caught  for  the  table*  The  Alaska  variety  is  deemed  superior 
to  its  eastern  kindred  in  firmness  and  delicacy  of  flesh,  and  as  will 
be  seen  excels  it  also  in  ponderosity.  ■ 

:    LABRIDifi. 

This  fish  is  nearly  as  silvery  as  the  salmon,  which  it  much  re- 
sembles. At  Fort  Point,  near  the  Golden  Gate,  where  I  sometimes 
fish,  there  is  a  large  sea  wall,  at  the  end  of  which  the  rolling  waves 
from  the  Pacific  break  with  great  force.  In  the  eddy  formed  by 
these  billows,  the  bottom  of  which  is  very  rocky,  these  fish  are 
often  caught  in  company  with  the  sea  trout.  They  are  also  taken 
by  trolling  just  outside  of  the  kelp. 

SALMONIDifi. 

Of  the  Salmon  of  the  Pacific  coatt.  Doctor  Suckley  has  given  in 
•his  monograph  a  list  of  no  iess  than  twenty-two  anadromous  sper 
cies^—diat  is,  species  runmng  «p  from  the  saltwater  to  spawn; 
^e  young  remaining  there  for  a  greater  or.  les»  time,  then  returnr 
ing  to  the  5e%  in  whidi  they  abide^  cxoept  during  the  period  of 
reprodttcftoti.  Of  these  twenty-two,  hpweveri  six  feed  freely  in 
fresh  water,  and  can  hardly:  be  rCilledmariae'Species,  The  remain- 
ing sixteen  are  enumerated  an  follows : 

Salnu^scmikri.    Hoek-noecd  Sfdinov ;  Csdl  mbnoo. 
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i^  ffoUm.    Hump4>acked  aalmon*    (Alaaln). 
'    5.  cooptru    Cooper's  salmoa.    (Columbia  River.) 
S^dimuMms*:  Behrin|r^.Sea-aalinom 
S,  c&Hsuetus.    Yukon  River. 
'£MMm;:>  Dogsabnon;  spotted  ajdmon.-  (Eug^  Souad.) 
&  ^$Mndk    (CalifQmiat  safanon.) 

S.  mar&ra.    Red  char.    (Columbia  Rmr.) 

tS«  w^yTtu$»       

S,  poModtHs.    Weak-toothed  salmon.    (Fraser  River.) 
5.  tsuf^Uh,    White  salmon.    (Columbia  River.) 
S,  ciarkit,    Clark's  salmon.    (Colombia  Riven) 
S.geurdMari*    Gcurdner's  salmon.    (Columbia  River.) 
S.  richarM,    Richards'  salmon.    (Fraser  River.) 
The  5.  qmnnai  of  the  Pacific  Slope  is  a  type  of  the  salmon  of 
that  coast,  and  is  possessed  of  similar  anatomical  characteristics, 
differing  but  slightly  in  form,  color,  and  markings  from  the  5.  sal" 
ar  of  the  Atlantic  Slope>  and  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Great  St. 
Lawrence  Basin.    Description  by  Richardson,  see  his  "Fauna 
Boreali  Americana.*' 

"General  tint  of  back,  bluish^grey,  changing  after  a  few  hours' 
removal  from  the  water,  to  mountain  green  ;  sides,  ash-grey,  with 
silvery  lustre ;  beUy,  white ;  back  above  lateral  line  studded  with 
irregular  rhomboidal  or  star  like  spots,  some  of  them  ocellated,  re- 
sembling an  eye ;  dorsal  fin  and  gill  cover  slightly  reddish  ;  tips 
of  the  anal  and  pectorals,  blackish-grey ;  the  dorsal  and  caudal 
thickly  studded  with  /ound  and  rhomboidal  spots ;  back  of  the 
head  sparingly  marked  with  the  same ;  whole  body  below  the  lat- 
eral line,  together  with  the  under  fins,  destitute  of  spots. 

^ Rof  fommim 3-^,v^  ao;  D,  13;  C>  30;  A,  16;  V,  lo,  P. 
14.  Spe^  €ku$i,  ■  Adult — ^Body  fusiform  m  profile  ;  compressed  ; 
heaxi  forniing-aiittle  morBthan  ono*fourthef  the  total  length  from 
siHNit  to  the  end  of  scales  oft  the  caudaL  Maxillary  bone  curved, 
extending  btyooii  the  .orbit ;  anterior  margin  of  the  dorsal  equi- 
distant betw^n  theeMremity  of- the  snout  and  the  insertion  of 
caudal  I  dorsal' yetiof¥  olivaceous,  flecked  with  irregular  black  ipoXs  ; 
dorealand  4EMldaJ^^6  sffnOariy  spotted.  Region  beneath  the  lat- 
eral line  unicolor,  sihpety  afong  the*  mkidle  of  the  flanks,  and  yel- 
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lowish  on  the  belly;  infenor  fins  unicdlor;  head  above,  bluish- 
grey;  sides»  bluish-grrey.*' — Girard.  See  U.  S.  Fish  Commis- 
sioners' Report  on  Fresh  Water  Fishes,  1873  and  1873.  Page  105, 
et  seg. 

The  scales  are  of  moderate  development  and  conspicuously 
larger  on  the  area  constituting  the  flanks,  and  which  is  traversed 
by  the  lateral  line.  They  are  sub-ovoid  in  shape,  slightly  narrower 
anteriorly  than  posteriiN-ly,  upon  which  margin  the  concentric 
stria,  or  channel-like  lines  are  obliterated.  Those  of  the  lateral 
line  are  more  irregular  in  their  outline,  and  proportionally  much 
larger  than  those  on  the  abdominal  region,  where  they  are  slightly 
larger  than  on  the  dorsal  region. 

This  species  inhabits  "  the  Pacific  coast  from  San  Francisco 
northward,  probably  to  Behring  Straits,  entering  the  larger  rivers 
of  the  coast  annually  in  vast  shoals.  We  are  told  that  in  the  Sa- 
cramento and  San  Joaquin  Rivers,  they  are  most  abundant,  ascend- 
ing the  latter  in  July  and  August  to  spawn,  when  they  travel  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  through  the  hottest  valley  in  California  to 
reach  their  breeding  grounds,  where  the  temperature  of  the  air  and 
water  reach  astonishing  figures — where  often  at  noon  it  is  rarely 
less  than  80^  Fahrenheit,  and  where  the  avera^  temperature  of 
the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  rivers  is  79^,  and  at  the  surface  80^." 
These  facts  we  learn  from  the  Report  of  the  California  Fish  Com- 
missioners, for  the  years  of  1874  and  1875.  They  aver  that  those 
salmon  which  ascend  the  San  Joaquin  appear  to  be  of  the  same 
variety  as  those  of  the  Sacramoito,  but  average  smaller  in  siee. 
That  they  ascend  this  river  when  the  temperature  is  so  high,  ex- 
plodes entirely  the  theory  formed  by  naturalists,  that  salmon  can 
not  live  below  the  43d  parallel  in  the  streams  of  our  country.  *  This 
fact  renders  it  probable,  as  the  California  Commissioners  affirm, 
that  the  Pacific  salmon  will  yet  be  planted  in  all  the  waters  of  the 
Southern  States  that  take  their  rise  in  the  mountainous  regions  of 
that  portion  of  the  Union.  The  enterprising  and  intelligent  Commis- 
sioners of  Fisheries  of  California,  are  exploding  each  year  anti- 
quated notions  regarding  the  salmon.  If  the  salmon  of  the  San 
JoacfUtn  ascend  to  the  sources  of  that  river  to  spawn,  they  go  be- 
low tiie  37th  parallel,  many  degrees  below  whete  naturalists  have 
declared  it  to  be  impossible  for  them  to  exist. 
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The  5.  guitmai  spawns,  according  to  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Livingston  Stone,  Deputy  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  at  the 
sources  of  the  Sacramento,  in  July ;  in  the  Uttle  Sacramento  and  Mc- 
Cloud  Rivers  in  Aug^t ;  at  the  mouth-  of  the  McCloud  in  Septem- 
ber; and  in  the  smaller  tributaries  of  the  main  river,  at  and  below 
Tehama,  in  October  and  November.  The  flesh  of  the  S.  guinnat,  in 
its  best  estate,  is  juicy,  rich,  and  delicious.  The  heaviest  fish  weigh 
sixty  pounds,  while  the  average  weight,  according  to  some  authori- 
ties, is  twenty-five  pounds.  In  shape,  this  salmon  is  more  stocky  than 
the  Penobscot  salmon.  Much  has  been  said  regarding  the  compar- 
ative merits  of  the  S,  solar,  and  5.  quinnaU  gastronomically.  Both 
salmon  are  full-flavored,  and  possess  every  requisite  for  a  high  eco- 
nomical value ;  and  the  fact  of  the  superiority  of  one  over  the  other 
will  soon  be  settled,  as  they  are  being  cultivated  together  in  both 
extremes  of  our  country,  and  their  gastronomic  qualities  will  soon 
be  settled  by  gustatory  trials,  and  judgment  rendered  accordingly. 

Although  we  have  said  that  5.  quinnat  is  the  type  of  his  con- 
geners of  the  Pacific,  it  is  important  to  know  that  the  habits  of  the 
many  supposed  varieties  of  salmon  differ  very  greatly,  especially  as 
to  their  periods  of  spawning,  the  times  of  running  upinto  the  rivers, 
extending  all  through  the  year  from  first  of  April  to  first  of  January ; 
January.  February  and  March  being  the  only  months  in  which  they 
are  either  wholly  out  of  the  rivers,  or  in  the  act  of  descending  to 
salt  water.  Some  spawn  every  year,  and  some  (like  the  humpback) 
only  in  alternate  years.  Speaking  generally,  without  regard  to  dis- 
tinction of  varieties,  wc  may  quote  from  a  private  letter  from  Hor- 
ace D.  Dunn,  of  San  Francisco,  who  is  identified  with  the  natural 
history  and  culture  of  the  salmon.    The  writer  says : 

"  The  first  run  of  salmon  is  found  in  the  mouths  of  the  numerous 
small  rivers  and  creeks  that  flow  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the 
coast  range  of  mountains  from  Carmel  River,  near  Monterey,  north 
to  the  boundaries  of  Or^on.  The  grilse  make  their  appearance 
about  the  middle  of  October,  followed  in  November  by  the  adult 
fish.  These  remain  at  tide  water,  waiting  for  the  rise  caused  by 
the  heavy  rains  of  December,  which  enables  them  to  reach  their 
spawning  beda  at  the  heads  of  the  streams.  The  coast  salmon  are 
said  to  be  a  d^tinct  variety  from  those  spawning  in  the  Sacramento 
River  and  its  tHbutaries,  and  return  to  the  ocean  in  March  and 
16 
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April.  With  these  salmon  comes  a  large  species  of  trout,  known 
here  as  salmon  trout,  which  have  similar  habits,  and  return  to  the 
sea  about  the  same  time.  This  last  fish  is  long,  round,  and  com* 
paratively  slender,  with  a  small  head,  and  ranging  as  high  as  seven- 
teen pounds  in  weight.  One  of  these  weighing  only  eight  pounds, 
caught  in  good  condition  last  spring,  measured  thirty-two  and  a 
quarter  inches  in  length.  Any  salmon  of  the  same  length  would 
weigh  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds.  I  am  thus  particular,  as  some 
parties  here  claim  the  fish  for  a  variety  of  salmon  instead  of  a  trout. 

"  The  first  run  of  Sacramento  salmon  arrive  in  San  Francisco 
about  the  first  of  January.  They  remain  within  the  influences  of 
tide  water  until  April  and  May,  when  the  waters  of  the  river  hav- 
ing cleared,  from  the  ending  of  the  rains,  they  proceed  to  the  Up- 
per Sacramento  and  its  tributaries  to  spawn.  A  second  run  of 
salmon  comes  in  from  sea  in  May,  and  goes  up  the  Sacramento 
without  remaining  in  the  bay.  These  fish  ascending  the  river  are 
found  in  July  and  August  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Shasta  in  pools, 
awaiting  their  time  to  spawn,  and  can  then  be  caught  with  hook 
and  line.  During  the  months  of  January,  February,  March,  and  a 
portion  of  April,  salmon  are  caught  in  the  bay  and  rivers  in  un- 
usual numbers,  the  cause  of  which  I  will  explain  further  on.  In 
these  months  at  least  ten  thousand  were  caught  by  hook  and  line 
from  the  railroad  pier  at  Oakland,  three  miles  from  this  dty.  An 
unknown  number,  but  probably  half  as  many  more,  were  taken  at 
other  points  around  the  bay.  These  fish  ranged  from  one  to  fifteen 
pounds  each.  The  sport  being  a  new  one,  and  prosecuted  mostly 
by  novices  with  insufficient  tackle  and  from  a  pier  fifteen  feet  above 
the  water,  the  largest  fish  were  almost  always  lost  after  being 
hooked.  When  you  consider  that  the  hooks  were  on  single  and 
generally  inferior  g^t,  on  lines  attached  to  stiff  bamboo  rods  without 
reels,  scores  of  fishermen,  almost  elbowing  each  other,  with  open 
piling  beneath  them  coated  with  mussels,  you  will  readily  under- 
stand that  only  the  smaller  fish  were  likely  to  be  taken. 

"  As  before  stated,  the  number  of  salmon  in  the  bay  has  be- 
come unusually  large.  This  comes  from  the  close  season  in  1873 
(the  first  we  ever  had)  from  August  first  to  November  first,  and  the 
putting  into  the  McCloud  River  the  same  year  of  four  hundred 
thousand  young  salmon,  artificially  hatched  out  by  United  States 
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Fish  Commissioner  Livingston  Stone,  under  an  arrangement  made 
with  our  Fish  Commissioners,  Messrs.  Redding,  Throckmorton  and 
Farwell.  The  spring  run  of  adult  salmon  in  the  Sacramento  also 
was  the  laigest  known  for  many  years  to  professional  fishermen, 
fish  weighing  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  pounds,  at  times  in  the 
city  market  selling  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  dollar  each." 

The  question  whether  salmon  die  after  spawning,  and  before 
returning  to  the  sea,  seems  to  have  been  satisfactorily  determined 
by  the  experiments  of  Livingston  Stone,  Esq.,  of  the  United  States 
Fisheriesw Commission,  who  built  a  dam  over  one  of  the  rivers,  im- 
passable to  salmon,  which,  he  says,  "  settled  the  question  finally, 
and  proved  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt,  that  of  all  the  thousands  of 
Sacramento  salmon  that  spawned  in  the  McCloud,  not  one  in  a 
hundred  returned  to  the  sea  alive."  In  the  Columbia  and  larger 
rivers,  where  the  fish  have  hundreds  of  miles  of  journey  to  perform 
it  is  not  remarkable  that  in  their  tremendous  efforts  to  fulfill  the 
callings  of  nature  in  the  way  of  procreation,  not  only  that  few 
should  ever  survive  to  return  to  the  sea,  but  that  as  many  as  do 
reach  the  headquarters  should  be  able  to  get  there  at  all.  Of 
those  that  succeed  a  very  large  proportion  arrive  with  their  heads 
battered  out  of  shape  by  their  persistent  efforts  to  surmount  the 
obstructions  of  the  ascent 

As  to  what  salmon  feed  on :  This  mystery  has  also  been 
solved  to  satisfaction,  so  far  as  the  Pacific  fish  are  concerned. 
While  in  salt  water  they  eat,  and  eat  ravenously,  their  food  being 
smelts  and  other  small  fish,  with  some  crustaceans.  After  they 
enter  fresh  water  they  lose  their  appetite  and  eat  nothing,  a  good 
evidence  of  this  being  found  in  the  fact  furnished  by  J.  W.  &  Vin- 
cent Cook,  proprietors  of  the  Oregon  Packing  Co.,  on  the  Colum- 
bia River,  who  have  stated  that  out  of  ninety-eight  thousand 
salmon  examined  by  them  in  1874,  only  three  had  anything  in 
their  stomachs,  and  these  three  had  the  appearance  of  having  just 
left  salt  water. 

It  used  to  be  denied,  too,  that  the  salmon  of  the  Pacific  coast 
would  take  a  fly,  but  the  igpiorance  on  this  subject  arose  principally 
from  the  fact  that  strangers  did  not  try  them  at  the  proper  sea- 
sons 'and  places,  while  the  resident  anglers,  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  taking  them  with  flies,  were  altogether  reticent  on  the  subject. 
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The  salmon  of  the  Sacramento,  McQoud  and  Pitt  Rivers  are  said 
to  take  the  fly  pretty  well  either  early  or  late  in  the  season,  but 
about  the  middle  of  the  season,  or  the  months  of  June  or  July, 
they  take  nothing  well  but  salmon  roe,  and  this  is  rather  a  troub- 
lesome bait  to  keep  on  the  hooks,  owing  chiefly  to  the  swiftness  of 
the  current,  (running  about  ten  miles  an  hour,)  and  the  somewhat 
shyness  of  the  fish  in  seizing  the  bait,  although  there  is  no  lack  at 
all  in  their  numerous  attempts  to  grasp  it.  The  fish  keep  well  in 
shore  to  avoid  the  force  of  the  current  when  ascending  the  streams, 
and,  as  in  the  east,  are  best  taken  during  the  hours  of  twilight. 

While  in  tide  water,  the  salmon  will  bite  freely  at  bait,  spoon, 
and  frequently  flies,  a  peculiarity  that  would  give  the  Pacific  fish 
precedence  as  a  game  fish,  over  his  Atlantic  cousin,  which  seldom 
takes  bait  in  tide  water,  and  never  spoon,  to  our  knowledge. 
Absence  of  black  flies  and  mosquitoes  is  another  advantage  which 
California  possesses  over  the  East ;  besides,  the  climate  has  no 
greater  severity  than  white  frosts  at  night,  with  generally  sunny 
days.  In  the  coast  ranges  in  autumn,  and  on  the  Sacramento  in 
summer,  fishing  can  be  had  with  all  of  the  comforts  of  the  older 
agricultural  States.  The  close  season  for  salmon  extends  from 
August  1st  to  November  ist.  The  Indians  not  being  subject  to 
the  prohibition  of  the  game  laws,  are  allowed  to  take  game  at  any 
season  of  the  year,  and  they  take  the  salmon  when  they  are  in  the 
river  to  spawn,  at  which  time  they  come  in  in  immense  numbers. 
The  Indians  take  them  by  means  of  spears,  with  handles  often 
twenty-five  feet  in  length,  and  the  modus  operandi  is  as  follows : 

The  Sacramento  near  its  head  is  very  swifl,  and  in  its  passage 
across  different  ledges  of  various  degrees  of  softness  it  excavates 
lai^e  pools  or  holes  in  its  bed,  each  having  a  small  fall  at  its  head 
and  a  rapid  beyond.  The  water  in  these  holes,  which  are  often 
very  large,  is  comparatively  still,  and  they  make  welcome  resting 
places  for  the  tired  salmon,  before  they  attempt  the  passage  of 
the  rapid  above  ;  they  collect  in  them  in  great  numbers,  the  water 
is  beautifully  cold  and  clear,  and  the  fish  can  be  seen  crowded  to- 
gether on  the  bottom.  The  Indians  repair  to  one  of  these  holes 
to  the  number  of  twenty  or  more,  and  a  fine  picture  they  make  as 
they  stand  in  position  to  strike  when  the  word  is  given,  nearly 
naked,  with  their  brown  skin  shining,  and  eyes  glittering  in  antici- 
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pation  of  the  sport.  Some  station  themselves  at  the  rapids  above 
and  below  the  hole :  others  wade  out  to  an  isolated  rock,  or  a  log 
projecting  into  the  stream.  AH  hold  their  spears  in  readiness, 
and  at  a  grunt  from  the  leader  they  commence  business.  At  the 
first  onslaught  all  generally  manage  to  secure  a  fish,  which  is  de- 
tached from  the  spear  and  thrown  on  the  bank,  the  spears,  by-the- 
way,  having  barbs  of  steel,  which  become  detached  from  the  stock 
when  they  enter  the  fish,  and  being  attached  to  the  shaft  by  cords, 
turn  flat  against  the  fish's  side,  and  make  escape  impossible  when 
the  salmon  is  pierced  through.  The  Indians  proceed  silently  with 
their  work,  and  secure  a  great  many  fish  before  they  escape  from 
the  hole.  Sometimes  three  or  four  hundred  are  thus  speared  out 
of  one  pool.  They  are  very  cautious  about  making  their  prepa- 
rations so  as  not  to  frighten  the  fish  till  all  are  ready,  and  then  to 
confuse  them  by  a  sudden  onslaught.  The  fish  are  split  open  and 
dried  in  the  sun  on  the  bushes,  which  present  a  curious  appear- 
ance all  hung  with  the  bright  red  flesh ;  they  are  then  slightly 
smoked  and  reduced,  to  small  flakes,  and  laid  away  for  future  use. 
The  roes  also  of  the  "  mahalies,"  as  they  call  the  females,  are 
carefully  saved  and  dried,  and  considered  a  great  delicacy  by  the 
Indians. 

To  give  in  detail  the  habits  and  specific  characteristics  of  Dr. 
Suckley's  eighteen  species  of  salmon,  would  require  a  considerable 
volume  in  itself,  which  we  trust  some  competent  person  will  pre- 
pare at  no  distant  day.  Their  range  is  from  the  Sacramento 
northward  to  the  boreal  regions  of  Alaska,  where  the  salmon  have 
been  known  to  attain  a  weight,  on  authentic  report,  of  ninety-five 
pounds.  The  government  agent  at  Fort  Nicholas,  near  the  head 
of  Cook's  Inlet,  has  asserted  that  the  average  weight  of  sixty-three 
salmon  he  had  taken  was  fifty-two  and  a  quarter  pounds  (I)  which 
quite  "  takes  the  rag  off"  anything  known  on  this  Continent  or  in 
Europe.  The  best  information  at  present  attainable  bearing  on 
this  whole  subject,  is  contained  in  Dr.  Suckley's  Pacific  Railroad 
Reports,  as  we  have  heretofore  stated. 

EMBIOTOCOIDiE. 

Viviparous  or  Sapphire  Perch  are  very  abundant  all  along  the 
coast,  and  will  bite  at  hook  baited  with  anything.    The  E,  Jack- 
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soni  (Agassiz),  is  perhaps  best  known,  a  fish  from  eight  to  deveh 
inches  in  length.  Its  body  is  compressed,  oval  and  covered  with 
scales  of  medium  size,  which  are  peculiar  in  being  cycloid.  An- 
other peculiar,  and,  indeed  unique  feature,  is  that  at  the  base  of 
the  long  dorsal  fin  are  two  or  three  rows  of  scales  separated  from 
those  of  the  body  by  a  rather  broad  and  deep  scaleless  furrow. 
The  anterior  part  of  this  fin  can  be  folded  back  and  concealed. 
The  female  genital  apparatus  in  a  state  of  pregnancy  consists  of  a 
large  violet  bag,  so  transparent  that  one  can  distinguish  through 
it  the  shape,  color  and  formation  of  the  small  fish  with  which  it  is 
filled.  The  fish  when  ready  to  escape  are  miniatures  of  their 
mother  in  shape  and  color,  and  fitted  to  seek  their  own  livelihood. 
This  genital  sack  seems  to  be  nothing  but  the  widened  lower  end 
of  the  ovary,  and  the  pouches  into  which  it  is  divided  within  are 
merely  a  part  of  the  ovary  itself.  In  each  of  these  pouches  a  young 
one  is  wrapped  up  as  in  a  sheet,  and  all  are  packed  in  tightly.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  normal  ovarian  gestation.  The  external  genital 
opening  is  situated  behind  the  anus.  As  many  as  nineteen  young 
have  been  found  in  one  fish.  The  males  are  not  quite  as  large  as 
the  females,  either  in  length  or  circumference. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  these  fishes,  differing  much  in  size 
and  color.    The  following  are  the  species  generally  met  with  : 


E,  webH, 

Girard. 

E,  ceusidii. 

Girard. 

E.  UfuatOn 

t( 

E,  omata. 

f4 

E,  argyrufsoma, 
PhanerodoH  fureatus, 
Rhacochilus  taxoUs, 
Holconotus  rhodctenu. 

c« 
•• 

Agassis. 

E.  perspUaHHs, 
Damalichthys  vacca, 
Aheana  ttowhridgii, 
HysUrocarpus  iraskU, 

M 
M 
U 

Gibbons. 

Ennuhthys  megalops. 
Em  he€fiHAfun, 

Girard. 

M 

AmphisUcus  argenieus, 
Ampkisticus  simiHs, 

Agassiz. 
Git«rd. 

The  silvery  perch  {Damaltcthys  vacca),  never  takes  bait.  It  is 
of  a  greyish  olive  color ;  scales  have  a  silvery  and  golden  reflect ; 
fins  unicolor.  The  male  carries  the  sac  on  the  anterior  third  of 
the  anal. 

The  golden  barred  perch  {Holcanoius  rhodoierus),  is  the  most 
abundant  species  of  the  family.  It  has  a  small  mouth,  sub-conical 
head,  large  eyes,  and  the  colors  vary  from  a  bluish  grey  above  to 
a  silvery  white,  with  three  tranverse  bars  of  golden  on  the  belly 
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and  sides.  It  arrives  in  immense  schools  as  early  as  May,  keeping 
dose  to  the  surface,  so  it  is  caught  quite  readily.  It  bites  freely 
at  a  hook  baited  with  salmon  roe ;  but  the  mode  of  taking  it 
adopted  by  the  Indians  is  to  push  their  canoes  among  a  school, 
and  as  it  has  a  habit  of  leaping  out  of  the  water,  the  canoes  are 
filled  in  a  short  time,  especially  when  the  fish  are  crowded  towards 
the  shore.  It  leaps  to  its  death  quite  frequently,  without  any  other 
motive  than  sportive  playfulness.  It  has  rather  good  edible  qual- 
ities, but  this  does  not  induce  fishermen  to  seek  it.  There  are 
quite  a  number  of  other  varieties  ;  all  are  good  pan  fishes. 

When  scientific  attention  was  first  attracted  to  them,  four  and 
twenty  years  ago,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  discovery 
was  a  new  one,  but  that  was  a  mistake.  In  1769,  a  transit  of 
Venus  was  to  take  place  on  the  third  of  June.  The  event  was  of 
such  importance  that  an  expedition  was  sent  from  Paris  to  observe 
the  transit  at  Cape  St.  Lucas,  at  the  extreme  southern  end  of 
Lower  California.  After  the  astronomical  observations  were  finished 
the  party  went  up  the  coast  some  distance.  On  their  return  to 
Paris,  the  naturalist  of  the  expedition  reported  that  on  the  coast  of 
California  were  found  sea  perch  which  had  their  young  alive,  and 
when  the  small  fish  were  squeezed  out  of  the  parent  they  would 
swim  with  great  celerity. 

CLUPEIDiE. 

A  few  of  the  Clupea  are  occasionally  met  with  on  the  California 
coast  In  Alaska  the  family  is  well  represented,  there  being  some 
four  or  five  species,  which  are  allied  to  their  Atlantic  congeners, 
though  different  in  color  and  minor  anatomical  outlines.  The 
interior  salt  water  basins  contain  myriads  of  them  in  June  and 
July ;  and  they  extend  in  apparently  the  same  density  from  the 
Ochotsk  and  Behring  Seas  to  the  southern  coast  of  Oregon.  The 
natives  fish  for  them  by  placing  their  canoes  among  a  school  and 
hurling  them  in  with  paddles  containing  rows  of  nails.  While  the 
season  lasts  it  is  a  busy  one,  for  great  are  its  results.  This  fish 
could  be  used  to  excellent  advantage  as  bait  in  fishing  for  cod ;  or 
if  cured,  it  would  meet  a  ready  sale  in  the  markets  of  California. 
Myriads  can  be  trapped  in  weirs  or  hauled  with  seines;   more 
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indeed  than  could  receive  the  attention  deserved  to  render  them 
equal  to  the  best  smoked  or  salted  varieties  of  Scotch  herring. 

Nearly  all  the  marine  species  of  the  west  and  northwest  Pacific, 
except  the  salmon,  will  bite  freely  at  the  flesh  either  of  the  large 
crayfish  (called  lobster  by  the  natives),  or  at  the  shell  fish  known 
as  Haliotus  splendens. 

Besides  the  species  enumerated  there  are  many  others,  of  more 
or  less  commercial  or  local  value.  Of  the  Heterolepids,  the  best  is 
Chiropsts  pictus,  which  is  known  as  sea  trout  and  rockfish  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  Indians  of  Fuca  Straits  capture  another,  the  Ofilopoma 
pantherina,  but  for  this  there  is  no  vernacular.  The  dorsal  and 
lateral  region  is  spotted  black  ;  beneath  it  is  a  reddish-brown,  and 
above  a  blackish  brown.  The  Chiropsts  nebuhsus  is  black  on  the 
upper  region,  olivaceous  beneath,  and  the  caudal  is  sub-concave 
posteriorly.  It  seems  to  prefer  the  brackish  mouthi  of  rivers  sub- 
ject to  tide-water. 

There  is  another  so-called  sea  trout  of  a  dark  greenish  black 
color,  spotted  on  its  sides  with  red.  Its  form  is  ralher  long,  like 
the  trout  family.  They  are  very  game  and  lively,  and  are  a  good 
fish  for  the  table.  The  sculpins  are  very  numerous,  and  bite  freely 
at  a  hook,  but  they  are  not  used  at  the  table,  owing  to  the  insipid 
character  of  their  flesh.  Some  of  the  sturgeon,  known  there  as  sea 
bass,  weigh  from  forty  to  one  hundred  pounds.  In  the  spawning 
season  they  run  as  far  as  the  Shoshone  Falls,  a  distance  of  several 
hundred  miles  from  the  ocean. 

The  anchovy  (Emgraulis  mardax)  frequents  Shoalwater  Bay 
in  countless  myriads ;  they  are  so  dense,  in  fact,  that  they  can  be 
taken  with  the  hand  in  lai^e  numbers  on  the  flats  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  summer.  This  is  equal  to  the  best  French  sardine,  and  if 
canned  like  it,  could  be  worked  into  a  prominent  industry.  The 
body  is  subfusiform ;  deep  bluish  brown  above,  silvery  beneath. 

Among  the  non-recognized  fishes  of  California  is  a  species  taken 
in  the  salt  marshes  in  Marin  county,  which  lives  in  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  like  an  animal.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  has  a  speci- 
men. It  looks  like  an  ordinary  "  bull-head,"  and  the  skin  is  eel- 
like. They  seem  to  have  the  habits  of  an  eel  more  than  ordinary 
fish,  and  the  flavor  of  their  fksh  is  also  similar  to  an  eel's.  The 
holes  are  similar  to  those  made  by  swallows,  and  are  in  such  a 
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position  that  the  entrance  is  under  water  about  half  the  time.  The 
tide  rises  here  about  six  feet,  and  the  mouths  of  the  holes  are  about 
three  feet  below  high-water  mark.  They  go  straight  into  the  bank 
a  short  distance  and  then  turn  down,  so  that  when  the  tide  falls 
below  them  they  are  still  filled  with  water,  although  the  entrance 
may  be  two  or  three  feet  above  the  water  at  low  tide.  The  Chinese 
laborers  gather  great  quantities  of  them  at  low  tide,  by  slicing  oiT 
a  section  of  the  bank  with  shovels.  Fishing  with  a  shovel  is  a 
method  not  laid  down  in  the  books. 
l6* 
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WHEN  we  attempt  to  distribute  our  fishes  geographically, 
we  cannot  justly  include  Virginia  and  Maryland  within 
the  limit  of  Southern  States,  because  so  many  of  their  fishes  are  com- 
mon to  those  of  more  northern  waters.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
fine boundary  lines  anywhere,  as  laige  numbers  of  the  ichthyc  fauna 
of  one  region  overlap  or  blend  with  those  of  the  region  next  con- 
tiguous. In  the  Southern  States,  strictly  speaking,  that  is,  in  the 
country  lying  south  of  a  certain  line  of  latitude  (say  thirty-eight 
degrees)  very  few  of  the  inland  fishes  afford  superiative  sport  to 
the  angler.  The  waters  are  warm,  sluggish,  and  muddy  through- 
out three-fourths  of  the  entire  area,  and  not  adapted  to  the  finer 
grades  of  fish ;  those  that  are  found  in  them  belonging  principally 
to  the  families  of  Percida  (Perch),  Cyprinida  (suckers,  chubs, 
etc.),  and  Silurida  (catfish).  The  mountain  trout,  (Scthno  fan- 
iifialis)  is,  however,  found  in  the  mountain  streams  of  their  ex- 
treme northern  boundary,  where  altitude  compensates  for  latitude, 
and  supplies  all  the  conditions  and  requisites  of  their  natural  habitat 
in  colder  climes.  In  treating  our  subject,  however,  we  shall  de- 
signate all  those  edible  fishes  which  take  the  hook  that  are  found 
anywhere  within  the  area  of  what  are  geographically  known  as  the 
Southern  States,  including  both  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

From  the  characteristics  and  habitat  of  the  fishes  enumerated, 
as  well  as  because  of  the  warmth  and  muddy  condition  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  southern  waters,  especially  in  the  extreme  south, 
it  will  be  readily  perceived  why  the  gentlemen  of  the  south  are  not 
anglers.  With  the  exception  of  the  black  bass,  or  trout,  there  is 
really  no  fish  beyond  tide-water  that  ofiers  any  inducement  what- 
ever. The  range  of  the  "  trout "  fortunately  is  large,  and  there  arc 
many  clear  waters  where  he  thrives.  Gentlemen  are  beginning  to 
learn  that  a  new  source  of  enjoyment  is  offered  by  his  capture,  and 
are  really  becoming  interested  in  the  subject.    Practice  at  home. 
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ivith  their  limited  opportunities,  will  enable  them  to  better  enjoy 
their  excursions  to  the  north  and  east,  where  the  field  is  wider 
and  the  varieties  of  fish  more  gamy,  if  not  more  numerous.  The 
fishes  of  the  south,  however,  afford  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
larder ;  and  yielding  some  sport  as  well  as  food,  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  fishermen  of  the  poorer  classes,  who  may  be  found  at  all 
times  angling  in  their  primitive  methods.  Still-fishing  with  bait  is 
perhaps  their  most  scientific  method  ;  nevertheless  they  have  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  finny  tribe,  and  manage 
to  lure  or  oust  them  from  their  hiding  places  by  all  manner  of 
contrivances. 

In  the  extreme  south,  and  indeed,  in  Missouri  and  Tennessee, 
as  well,  the  low  swamp  lands  are  interspersed  with  lakes  and  tra- 
versed by  bayous  which  are  inhabited  by  innumerable  fishes  of 
low  degree,  beavers,  otters,  turtles,  alligators,  and  the  like.  The 
swamps  are  frequently  inundated  during  the  winter  and  spring,  be- 
coming vast  seas  of  water,  obliterating  all  landmarks,  and  render- 
ing it  impossible  to  locate  the  lakes  and  bayous.  When  the  water 
recedes,  there  is  left  a  deposit  of  mud  which  takes  some  time  to 
dry.  The  principal  growth  is  cypress  and  gum,  both  sweet  and 
black,  the  other  trees  being  killed  by  the  deposit.  As  soon  as  the 
swamp  dries  the  fishing  begins,  and  continues  good  as  long  as  it 
is  in  that  condition.  As  soon  as  the  heat  of  summer  has  thoroughly 
warmed  the  waters  of  these  lakes,  and  has  somewhat  reduced  theic 
volume,  the  season  for  "  muddying  "  begins.  The  appliances  for 
this  sport  are  very  few  and  simple.  They  consist  of  several  cotton 
hoes,  gigs,  a  dip  net  or  two,  or,  in  default  of  that  article,  a  basket 
attached  to  a  light  staff,  and  some  splunges.  The  last-name« 
artrcles  are  made  by  inserting  a  hoe-handle  into  a  hole  bored  h 
the  centre  of  a  piece  of  pine  plank,  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  and 
five  or  six  inches  broad. 

After  reaching  the  lake,  the  negroes,  who  do  the  muddying, 
enter  it  with  their  hoes  and  splunges  and  wade  along,  stirring  up 
the  muddy  bottom  as  they  advance.  In  a  ver)*^  few  moments  the 
perch  commence  to  jump  out  of  the  water,  and  a  large  and  game 
fish,  styled  in  this  section  a  trout,  makes  its  appearance  at  the  sur- 
face. Now  is  the  time  for  the  gigs  to  come  into  play.  Many  use 
the  three-pronged  gig,  resembling  the  representations  of  the  tri- 
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dent,  as  seen  in  the  pictures  of  Neptune  in  the  Mythologies ;  but 
those  who  pride  themselves  on  their  skill,  will  use  nothing  except 
the  small,  single-pronged  gig,  attached  to  a  bamboo  cane,  eight  or 
ten  feet  in  length.  It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  thing  to  gig  a  trout, 
for  they  move  with  great  rapidity,  and  even  when  struck,  often 
break  away.  As  the  water  becomes  muddier  the  perch  cease 
jumping,  and  appear  at  the  top  of  the  water  gasping  for  breath. 
The  bream  soon  follow  them,  and  are  easily  captured  with  the  net 
or  basket,  and  even  with  the  hand.  The  sucker  is  the  next  to  ap- 
pear, and  his  curiously  shaped  mouth  is  the  only  part  of  him  to  be 
seen,  which  at  a  little  distance  can,  with  difficulty,  be  distinguished 
from  an  air  bubble.  A  well  aimed  blow  with  the  gig,  directed  a 
few  inches  below  the  seeming  bubble,  will  almost  certainly  result 
in  his  capture.  And  thus  the  work  goes  on  until  at  last  the  most 
sluggish  of  the  colony  are  unearthed,  brought  to  the  surface  and 
captured. 

Every  bayou  has  its  colony  of  beavers,  and  it  is  frequently 
necessary  to  cut  their  dams,  so  as  to  let  off  the  superfluous  water, 
and  force  the  fish  into  a  smaller  compass,  reducing  their  feeding 
grounds,  whereby  they  are  more  easily  taken.  The  beaver  are  pre- 
vented from  repairing  their  dams  by  hanging  up  at  the  breach  some 
article  of  clothing,  or  a  newspaper.  They  arc  a  great  nuisance, 
and  almost  worthless.  A  short  time  ago  a  gentleman  in  Missis- 
sippi shipped  to  St.  Louis  a  pack  of  seventy-five  or  a  hundred 
beaver  pelts,  to  a  firm  who. advertised  for  them.  They  did  not 
fetch  enough  to  defray  expenses  (cost  of  traps  and  freight).  They 
keep  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  overflowed  the  entire  >'ear,  and 
when  their  dams  are  located  on  bayous  that  run  through  fields, 
they  cut  down  the  com  or  cotton  to  keep  their  dams  In  repair.  The 
alligators  rank  next  to  the  beavers  as  nuisances,  being  valueless 
except  for  their  hides  and  oil,  though  their  flesh  is  fed  to  dogs.  The 
female  alligator  lays  her  eggs  in  July.  She  gathers  together  all  the 
bushes,  sticks,  trash,  etc.,  on  a  spot  that  does  not  overflow  in  sum- 
mer. She  piles  it  up  like  a  brush  heap  or  hay  rick.  She  then 
crawls  under  and  deposits  her  eggs  on  the  ground.  She  stays 
about  the  nest  on  guard  until  the  young  come  out,  when  they  go 
immediately  to  water,  and  never  return  to  the  nest.  They  remain 
with  the  mother  until  fall ;  then  disperse  to  hibernate.     We  have 
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never  seen  more  than  one  old  one  about  a  nest,  yet  we  have  fre- 
quently found  from  forty  to  eighty  eggs  in  a  nest,  and  believe  they 
were  deposited  by  the  one  female  on  guard.  In  an  extensive  low 
swamp,  where  high  land  is  scarce,  one  sometimes  finds  the  ground 
occupied  by  several  nests  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other.  These 
nests  are  all  taken  off  in  the  winter  by  the  overflow.  When  first 
hatched  the  youngster  is  about  four  inches  long,  and  will  give  bat- 
tle upon  the  least  provocation,  and  die  game.  Alligators  are  never 
known  to  attack  a  person.  When  they  are  approached  on  land 
they  will  blow  themselves  up  as  if  their  lungs  extended  to  their 
toes,  and  emit  a  most  disagreeable  odor ;  but  if  opportunity  offers, 
will  retreat  to  the  water. 

The  soft  shell  turtle  »  mbondant  in  the  fresh  waters  of  the 
South.  Usual  weight  about  ten  pounds,  though  sometimes  caught 
that  win  weigh  twenty.  It  is  unsurpassed  by  any  of  its  congeners, 
and  is  the  equal  of  the  diamond-back  terrapin  of  Maryland.  It  is 
taken  with  line  or  cut  bait. 

But  as  beavers,  alligators,  and  turtles,  are  not  fish,  although 
denizens  of  the  waters,  we  will  proceed  to  our  enumeration : 

PERCIDiE. 

Tboot  ;  lake  tnmt ;  chub ;  black  baas ;  Rreen  perch.— Jfagi-w/toyiMj  utim^idtt. 

This  is  the  best  and  most  common  fish  throughout  the  south, 
and  possesses  all  the  game  qualities  of  its  cousin  german,  the 
black  bass  proper,  {M,  nigricani)  which  is  also  found  in  many  of 
its  more  northern  waters,  and  which,  having  been  referred  to  ex- 
tensively elsewhere,  needs  no  further  mention  here.  Grysies  sal" 
moides,  or  the  southern  chub,  is  the  most  abundant  fish  in  mill 
ponds,  and  also  frequents  canals  and  quiet  stretches  of  water  in 
rivers.  It  greatly  abounds  in  the  lakes,  and  is  called  the  lake  trout 
— ^a  gross  misnomer,  even  greater  than  the  name  of  chub.  It  is  a 
bass  and  very  closely  allied  to  the  black  bass  of  the  Ohio,  which 
has  been  introduced  into  the  Potomac.  There  are  some  slight  but 
very  distinct  organic  differences,  which  while  showing  that  both 
arc  of  the  same  genus,  they  differ  in  species.  They  bite  and  watch 
their  young  alike ;  but  the  chub  likes  still  water,  and  is  not  averse 
to  mud,  while  the  black  bass  prefers  running  water  and  rocky 
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bottoms.  It  chooses  for  its  abode  deep  holes,  and  the  shelter  of 
logs  and  trees  that  may  have  fallen  into  the  water. 

Cohr, — Head  and  body  dusky  above,  often  with  a  greenish  or 
bronzed  tint ;  lower  jaw  and  belly  white  ;  opercle  with  a  bluish- 
gfreen  spot  at  its  angle.  Along  the  flanks  runs  a  dusky  band  which 
is  more  or  less  apparent  according  to  the  age  of  the  fish.  It  is  most 
remarked  in  the  young.  Fins  yellowish.  This  fish  grows  to  two 
feet  in  length,  and  has  been  taken  wdghing  twelve  pounds.  [For 
specific  characteristics,  see  Black  Bass,  in  Northern  Inland  Fishes.] 

Bass  fishing  is  habitually  practiced  in  the  Potomac  in  April, 
and  from  April  to  June,  at  which  time  the  fish  run  up  the  river  to 
spawn.  We  are  not  sure  but  that  the  first  of  May  is  about  the 
very  best  time  for  bass  fishing  in  the  Potomac.  Black  bass  is 
essentially  a  summer  fish.  They  are  taken  up  to  November  on 
Southern  waters,  and  in  Florida  all  through  the  winter.  But  the 
close  season,  as  defined  by  the  law  of  Virginia,  extends  from  the 
15th  May  until  ist  July.  The  laws  of  different  States  vary  a  fort- 
night or  so  from  this  date.  To  find  the  most  killing  bait  in  your 
locality  you  will  have  to  experiment.  Try  the  artificial  fly  of  vari- 
ous patterns,  live  minnows,  a  troll  with  spoon  or  spinning  bait. 
If  your  waters  are  large  enough,  use  a  sail  or  row  boat  and  a 
spoon  on  two  hundred  feet  of  line,  with  eight-foot  rod  and  reel,  or 
if  small  ponds  throw  the  spoon  near  the  weeds  with  a  stiff  rod,  and 
draw  it  sideways  from  the  bow  of  the  boat,  or  skitter  with  artificial 
minnow.  For  still»fishing  use  the  tail  of  crayfish,  or  hellgramites, 
frogs,  grasshoppers,  beetles,  worms,  larvae,  and  the  like.  Professor 
Williamson,  of  Leesbuiigh  Academy,  Virginia,  has  written  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  treatise  on  the  habits  of  the  bass  of  the  Potomac. 

He  says  :  "  Considerable  numbers  are  taken  near  the  mouths  of  the 
branches  flowing  into  Goose  Creek,  in  the  creek  itself,  and  in  the 
Potomac  River,  with  live  bait  and  with  the  fly.  The  largest  have 
been  caught  in  the  river  ;  those  of  the  creek  are  smaller  as  a  rule, 
but  not  despicable  in  size,  while  those  in  the  branches  are  the 
smallest  of  the  three.  The  largest  bass  captured  in  the  river 
weighed  six  pounds  and  over.  The  largest  m  the  creek  about 
four  pounds ;  and  one  of  a  pound  in  a  branch  would  be  a  '*  big 
fish.'  I  have  no  doubt  from  observations  of  ova  taken  from  bass 
of  different  sizes  and  at  different  times,  that  bass  here  spawn 
throughout  spring  and  early  summer,  prolonging  their  labors  ac- 
cording to  the  depth  of  water,  etc.,  in  their  several  sub-districts. 
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so  as  to  give  instances  of  spawning  as  early  as  March  and  as  late 
as  the  15th  of  June.  I  have  examined  the  ova  of  five  or  six  differ- 
ent sizes  of  bass  ranging  from  six  to  eighteen  or  twenty  inches, 
and  found  in  November,  the  eggs  separately  discernible  and 
equally  developed  in  all,  though  the  sacs  were  of  course  of  various 
sizes.  The  ova  mentioned  above  were  about  as  large  as  blunt 
pin  points,  and,  I  think,  would  be  ready  to  flow  in  the  last  part  of 
February,  certainly  by  the  ist  March.  The  earliest  caught  last 
season  were  taken  in  May ;  the  latest  in  the  latter  part  of  No- 
vember. Anglers  stop  fishing  here  in  December,  but  I  believe  bass 
could  be  taken  even  in  that  month  if  trial  were  made.  The  earli- 
est taken  with  the  fly  were  taken  on  ist  of  June ;  the  latest,  by 
that  means,  in  November.  They  can  be  taken  with  the  fiy  from 
June  1st  till  December,  whenever  the  water  is  clear  enough  for 
the  fish  to  see  the  fly,  and  not  so  clear  as  to  make  apparent  the 
angler.  They  retire  to  deeper  waters  as  the  weather  gets  cool, 
and  are  often  taken  thence  with  live  bait,  hellgramites,  etc.  They 
may  be  captured  with  the  fly  even  in  cool  weather  on  the  edges  of 
deep  pools  long  after  they  have  deserted  the  shallows  proper. 
Bass  weighing  over  three  pounds  have  been  killed  with  the  fly, 
and  bass  of  over  six  pounds  with  the  live  minnows.  To  sum  up, 
the  bass  spend  the  winter  in  the  deepest  waters — begin  to  ascend 
the  streams  in  early  spring — spawn  in  spring  and  summer,  and 
are  in  their  best  condition  in  autumn.  The  main  army  have 
finished  the  labor  by  the  middle  of  June.  The  open  season  ought 
to  be,  in  this  locality,  from  15th  June  to  ist  December  until 
more  accurate  data  may  be  gathered  of  their  habits.  Their  food 
consists  of  worms,  larvx,  fiies,  beetles,  grasshoppers,  crickets  and 
small  fish  of  all  sorts.  They  are  very  voracious,  fierce,  and  strong. 
In  a  good  pool  they  can  leap  vertically  several  feet.  They  have 
been  found  above  dams  four  or  five  feet  high  after  being  put  in 
below  such  structures.  The  artificial  flies  most  taking  wiSi  these 
scaly  citizens  are  the  Academy  and  Fer^son  flies,  the  latter 
red.  brown  and  ginger  hackles,  and  hackles  brown  and  black 
together.  Of  the  winged  flies,  the  coachman  with  white  wings,  flies 
with  peacock  herl  body,  ginger  hackle  and  yellowish  white  wings 
with  red  streaks  and  red  antennae  have  been  roost  killing.  Most 
of  the  '*  bass  flies."  sent  from  the  tackle  stores  are  entirely  too 
large,  and  ordinary  trout  flies  tied  on  Aberdeen  and  on  Sproat 
hooks  of  small  size  are  much  more  effective  than  the  so-called 
bass  flies  of  the  stores.  The  commonest  caterpillar  here  in  No- 
vember is  black  and  reddish  brown ;  hackles  like  it  are  quite 
taking." 

For  Florida  waters  the  following  has  proved  a  most  successful  fly : 

/r<Mi(— Large,  No.3-o,  Limerick.  7«i7.— Scarlet  and  blue  feather,  a  porUon 
of  each.'  Aik/f.— Scarlet  silk  or  mohair  tipped  and  ribbed  with  gold  twist,  a  scarlet 
backle  wound  In  at  the  same  time,  the  hackle  being  wound  close  at  head  to  form 
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the  legs.  lf7«/9r.—Uiider  oovetts,  a  portion  each  of  bright  yellow  and  Uoe 
feathers  ;  over  corerts  the  yellowish  grey  nottled  feather  firom  the  jungle  cock 
particularly,  or  a  similar  feather  taken  from  the  wild  or  tame  turkey. 

One  native  method  of  fishing  at  the  south  is  with  a  bob,  which 
is  a  bunch  of  gay  colored  feathers,  with  two  or  three  large  hooks 
concealed  in  it.  This  is  fastened  to  a  yard  or  two  of  strong  line, 
and  this  to  a  stout  reed  pole.  The  fisherman  sits  in  the  bow  of  a 
canoe,  which  is  paddled  by  one  in  the  stem,  and  kept  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  weedy  shore  that  the  bob  may  be  skittered 
along  the  margin.  Out  rushes  the  bass,  and  cannot  well  escape 
being  hooked ;  he  is  either  hauled  in  by  main  force,  or  breaks 
away. 

The  trolling  spoon  is  also  very  successfully  used  as  at  the  north. 
Indeed  the  methods  of  taking  the  bass  are  as  numerous  as  many 
of  them  are  unscientific.  Angling  has  never  been  a  southern  pas- 
time, the  gentlemen  preferring  the  more  manly  practices  of  the 
chase,  leaving  meiie  fishing  to  the  negroes  and  lazy  whites.  Within 
five  years,  however,  very  considerable  interest  has  been  manifested 
in  angling  in  its  higher  branches,  and  choice  tackle  is  now  in  con- 
stant request  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande.  In  Texas, 
where  there  are  many  clear  streams,  considerable  fly  fishing  for 
bass  is  done ;  while  in  Florida,  whose  winter  visitors  are  chiefly 
northern  people,  angling  in  all  its  parts  and  details  may  be  said  to 
have  attained  a  standard  of  excellence  not  found  elsewhere  in 
North  America,  taking  into  consideration  the  great  variety  of  salt 
and  fresh  water  fish  in  request,  and  the  vast  scope  offered  for 
study  and  practice. 

Many  writers  have  maintained  that  black  bass  will  in  time  de- 
stroy all  other  fishes  which  may  be  found  in  the  waters  into  which 
they  are  introduced.  We  have  never  supported  this  theory. 
Careful  observation  disproves  the  charge.  Prof.  M.  G.  Ellzey, 
one  of  the  Fish  Commissioners  of  Virginia,  says : 

"  I  have  repeatedly  fished  in  the  upper  waters  of  the  Roanoke 
for  two  years  past,  where  bass  have  been  plenty  for  many  years, 
and  find  the  usual  varieties  of  catfish,  suckers,  sunfish,  chubs, 
minnows,  etc.,  existing  in  great  abundance  in  the  same  pools  in 
which  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  catching  the  bass.  I  have  re- 
cently observed  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  Goose  Creek,  a 
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laijie  tribtttaiy  felling  into  the  Potomac  near  Leesburg,  in  which 
I  have  fished  ever  since  I  was  four  years  old,  having  been  bom 
upon  its  banks.  Notwithstanding  the  presence  of  great  quanti- 
ties of  bass,  the  white  chub,  sunfish,  stone-roller,  etc.,  have  never 
been  more  abundant  in  that  stream  than  now.  Notwithstanding 
what  has  been  said  and  supposed,  the  bass  fishing  on  the  Poto- 
mac has  never  been  better,  nor  have  the  smaller  varieties  of  fish 
appreciably  diminished  in  that  river.  In  almost  all  the  streams 
tributary  to  the  Ohio  these  fish  exist,  along  with  great  abundance 
of  other  sorts,  and  here  they  have  existed  ever  since  the  discoveigr 
of  that  country.  It  is,  therefore,  plain  that  as  a  general  thing 
these  fish  are  incapable  of  exterminating  other  sorts  in  the  open 
waters  of  running  streams.*' 

Moreover,  small  fish  do  not  constitute  the  natural  food  of 
the  bass,  capricious  as  they  may  be  respecting  their  diet.  They 
subsist  chiefly  upon  crustaceans,  (crayfish,  dobsons,  and  the  like,) 
devouring  almost  everything  edible.  In  confined  ponds  where  the 
supply  of  food  is  restricted,  and  where  there  are  very  few  rocks, 
weeds,  and  other  shelter  afifording  protection  to  the  small  fry, 
the  case  may  be  different,  and  probably  is.  The  bass  must  sub- 
sist, and  when  they  have  devoured  everything  eatable,  they  will 
devour  themselves. 

We  have  covered  considerable  ground  in  this  volume  in  the 
study  of  this  fish,  yet  the  half  has  not  been  said  that  might  be. 
While  l^e  continues  to  be  the  chief  game  fish  of  the  $outh,  no  op- 
portunity should  be  lost  for  investigating  his  habits,  and  enlight- 
ening those  who  look  to  his  active  qualities  for  superlative  sport. 

7hxow  Perch  ;  liDg  perch ;  red-finned  ^eich.—PttraiJiavtsctm.    Cnv. 

This  well-known  fish  is  common  to  rivers  and  ponds  in  all  parts 
of  the  coimtry,  except  in  the  extreme  North  and  the  Flonda  Penin- 
sula. The  back  is  more  or  less  dusky,  tinted  with  greenish-yellow, 
sides  golden  yellow,  and  belly  of  a  paler  tint  Six  or  eight  dusky 
bars  on  the  sides.  The  fins  are  of  an  orange  color,  and  often  of  a 
brilliant  red.  Dorsal  fin  double.  It  is  a  spring  spawner,  and  is  in 
best  season  in  July  and  August,  when  it  is  found  near  the  surface, 
and  can  be  taken  with  a  fly.  Flies  that  will  kill  the  black  bass  are 
also  suitable  for  the  perch.    Ordinarily  it  swims  deep  and  is  angled 
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for  with  worms,  grasshoppers  and  other  baits.    Flesh  white,  firm, 
delicate,  and  much  esteemed.    It  is  indifferent  to  temperature. 

GoGGLB>BYBD  Pbkch  ;  Stnwbeny  perch ;  chub  (South  Carolinm) ;  croppie  (St. 
Louis) ;  gnss  baas  (Ohio)  ;  chinkapin  perch  (Louisians) ;  sao-a-Iai  (New 
Orleans  Creoles.)   Ptwwxyt  Jk^xacamiAtu.^Agmw^t :  P,  rhombmdta^-^XABSH. 

This  fish  of  many  names  and  extended  habitat  has  a  dusky 
bluish-green  back  ;  sides  and  belly  silvery,  and  marked  with  irreg- 
ular oblong  greenish-black  blotches  that  resemble  "  chinkapins." 
Fins  yellowish;  lengrth  twelve  inches,  and  weighs  up  to  three 
pounds.  Inhabits  ponds  and  streams  of  running  water,  though 
it  prefers  the  former.  It  ranges  from  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie  to 
the  Southwestern  States.  It  feeds  on  insects,  and  takes  bait  freely, 
and  also  minnow,  going  at  it  with  a  rush.  It  is  a  pretty  fish,  and 
much  esteemed.  The  varieties  of  perch  are  numerous,  and  we 
can  but  briefly  designate  them.    The  most  prominent  are : 

The  Red-Bellied  Perch ;  called  also  Red-eye  and  Red-Bellied 
Bream  and  Red  Breast,  (Ichthelis  rubicunda);  not  found  in  any 
waters  as  far  north  as  the  Appomattox.  Very  common  in  Florida. 
Body  dusky  above ;  sides  and  belly  red  ;  appendix  to  opercle  very 
long  with  black  extremity.    Takes  bait  freely. 

Blue  Bream,  Bream,  or  Copper-nose  Bream. — IchtkiUs  incisor* 
This  belongs  to  the  sunfish  family  and  is  found  in  rivers  and  ponds 
in  the  Southern  States,  from  North  Carolina  to  Louisiana.  Varies 
in  color  in  different  waters,  and  is  sometimes  marked  with  dusky 
bars.  It  has  a  black  spot  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  dorsal  fin. 
Grows  to  eight  inches  in  length,  and  takes  bait  freely. 

Maw  Mouth ;  or  Gog^g^e-eye,  of  Louisiana,  and  the  Southwest. 
They  stay  in  pairs  about  logs,  stumps,  or  trees,  and  the  angler,  in 
fishing  for  them,  always  gets  both,  if  he  takes  one.  They  look  like 
a  hybrid,  or  cross  between  the  black  bass  and  black  perch,  the 
head  about  one-third  their  length,  greatest  weight  about  two 
pounds.  They  are  very  numerous,  taking  any  kind  of  bait,  and 
chasing  the  leaves  that  fall  upon  the  water. 

Silver  Perch,  or  Speckled  Perch ;  called  also  Strawberry  Bass 
and  Calico  Bass.     [See  Northern  Inland  Fishes.] 

Sand  Perch,  or  Bachelor  Perch  ;  called  also  "  Tin-mouth." 
Taken  from  Virginia  to  the  Mississippi.  Apparently  a  cross 
between  the  yellow  belly  and  silver  perch.    It  is  a  very  broad  fish, 
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almost  as  round  as  a  plate,  somewhat  spotted,  the  spots  even  ex- 
tending into  the  fins ;  long  tinny  mouth.  They  are  found  only  in 
dear  ponds  in  tide-water  districts,  in  deep  water  and  on  sandy 
bottoms,  and  go  in  schools.  They  are  sluggish  biters,  make  but 
feeble  resistance  when  hooked,  show  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow 
in  the  sun  when  first  taken  out  of  the  water.  They  rarely  exceed 
two  and  one-half  pounds  in  weight ;  an  excellent  fish  to  eat,  with 
white  meat 

The  Black  Perch,  sometimes  called  "  tobacco-box  " ;  found  in 
ponds. 

Sun  Perch,  or  Yellow-belly,  found  both  in  ponds  and  rivers, 
and  called  "  bream  "  in  some  localities. 

The  White  Perch  (Marone  americana)  a  tide-water  fish  de- 
scribed elsewhere  at  length ;  and  the  White  Bass. 

Sun-fish,  —  Pomotis  Aureus;  Pomotis  vulgarU.  Common 
everywhere,  and  known  to  every  school-boy  from  Maine  to  Texas. 
A  very  beautiful  fish,  olive  brown  back  with  a  slight  shade  of 
green,  marked  with  irregular  spots  of  reddish-brown  ;  sides  and 
belly  yellow  with  brazen  spots.  Fins  yellow.  The  opercle  or  gill 
cover  has  a  bright  vermilion  spot  like  sealing-wax  on  its  edge* 
Inhabits  still,  clear  waters,  regardless  of  temperature,  spawns  in 
spring,  fashions  her  nest  in  the  sand  or  gravel,  in  shallow  water 
near  the  margin  of  ponds,  and  jealously  guards  it  from  every 
intruder.  It  takes  bait,  and  sometimes  a  fly  or  troll,  though 
seldom.  It  sometimes  reaches  a  pound  in  weight,  and  is  then 
very  good  for  the  table.  In  Florida  there  is  a  variety  of  Pomotis 
known  as  CetUrarchus  irideus,  found  in  company  with  the  above, 
with  same  habits.    Color  greenish-yellow,  darker  on  back. 

Striped  Bass. — Roccus  Itneatus.  Identical  with  the  striped  bass 
of  the  coast.  It  is  found  in  many  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  remains  long  in  fresh  water  where  it  aflfords  much  sport  to  the 
angler. 

ESCX:iDiE. 

PiiCB.~.£Mur  lucim.^S,  mffinU,    Holbrook. 

Body  dusky  on  top;  sides  reticulated  with  yellow  and  olive 
brown,  belly  white.  It  abounds  in  all  ponds  and  rivers  of  fresh 
water,  and  has  the  habits  common  to  its  family.    Holbrook  claims 
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that  it  is  a  distinct  variety  from  the  northern  pike.    It  grows  to 
the  length  of  two  feet  and  more. 

PiCKBSSL.— JSmr  retieulatu*  :  B,  ravemeliu    Holbrook. 

Body  above  olive  brown,  often  with  a  greenish  tint;  belly 
silvery ;  sides  pale  silver  grey  with  dusky  bars  more  or  less  ob- 
lique ;  fins  red.  In  some  waters  its  general  color  is  quite  dark. 
It  is  found  in  small  streams  of  fresh  water,  and  in  canals  about 
rice  fields ;  seldom  in  larger  or  more  rapid  waters.  Seldom  grows 
to  the  length  of  a  foot,  and  is  found  in  small  streams  of  fresh  water, 
ponds,  and  in  canals  or  about  rice  fields.  It  is  a  great  nuisance 
everywhere,  as  it  is  an  inveterate  eater  of  spawn  and  small  fry. 
This  fish  is  everywhere  confounded  with  the  pike,  which,  although 
of  the  same  origin,  is  of  a  far  nobler  race. 

HYODONTIDiC 

RivxK  MooN-BVB  ;  mud  iSbiaA^—Rfoden  itrgisua.    Le  Snenr. 

Similar  to  the  Western  species.  Body  compressed,  back  very 
slightly  arched.  Scales  large.  Head  small ;  eyes  very  large, 
nearly  filling  up  the  whole  space  between  the  angle  of  the  jaws 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  head.  Back  bluish  ;  sides  silvery ;  fins 
tinged  with  yellow.  Length  nine  inches.  It  seems  to  be  little 
esteemed  for  food,  being  considered  bony  and  unsavory.  It  is 
frequently  confounded  with  the  llickory  Shad. 

CLUPEIDiE. 

The  shad  season  in  the  St.  John  River  is  from  December  first 
until  about  the  8th  of  April.  They  appear  in  that  and  other  rivers 
on  their  way  to  the  upper  lakes  and  creeks  to  spawn.  When  they 
come  in  they  are  fat  and  go  mto  all  parts  of  the  rivers,  returning 
poor  and  lean  in  June,  keeping  the  channels.  The  shad  arc  found 
in  the  Mississippi  fourteen  hundred  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  in 
many  of  its  tributaries.  In  the  Washita  River,  Arkansas,  they 
begin  to  appear  about  April  5th,  and  run  until  May  12th.  In 
China  they  are  knovra  to  ascend  the  Yang-tse-kiang  more  than 
four  thousand  miles. 
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HicxpRY  SHAO.-~/'Mi«Maw  muditcrtM.    GUL 

Hickory  shad  and  gizzard  shad  are  easily  distinguished  from 
the  white  shad,  in  size,  flavor,  and  shape.  The  true  shad's  mouth 
shuts  together  evenly  and  is  white.  They  are  thicker  and  broader, 
have  a  dark  streak  on  each  side  of  the  backbone  after  cutting  open, 
and  have  a  different  flavor  from  any  other  fish  ;  while  the  hickory 
shad's  under  lip  is  larger  than  the  upper,  it  is  black  and  ex- 
tremely bony,  and  insipid  in  flavor.  The  hickory  shad  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  St.  John  River  the  first  or  second  week  in  No- 
vember. The  fishing  is  best  about  the  first  of  January.  The  sea- 
son ends  about  the  middle  of  April.  The  shad  are  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  lakes  of  Central  Florida,  where  the  fishermen 
believe  that  most  of  them  deposit  their  ova. 

HsuuNG  ;  glut  herring ;  bnwcli  hsavD^g^-^Pomoloinu  j^nuUkmrtniut'    Gill. 

Color  of  back  steel-bluish  or  greenish  ;  head  above  and  tip  of 
lower  jaw  of  same  color ;  sides  and  belly  silvery,  the  former  with 
from  four  to  six  dusky  lines.  Length  eight  to  ten  inches.  This  is 
called  the  "  glut  herring  "  of  the  Potomac  River,  so  called  from 
the  vast  schools  which  crowd  that  river  during  the  spawning  season 
in  May.  It  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  bottom  of  the  river,  seeking 
localities  where  the  water  is  fresh,  and  apparently  preferring  the 
hard  beds  where  the  myriophyllum  grows,  and  no  doubt  the  water 
is  well  aerated.  Some  of  those  fish  deposit- their  eggs  in  the  small 
streams  in  the  same  region,  and  thence  take  the  name  of  *'  branch 
herring.'* 

CYPRINIDiE. 

Ths  Common  Cahp.  ;  called  also  whltefish,  rouodfish,  aod  large-acaled  sucker.— 

Cy/rinu*  carph.    Linn. 

Carp  are  very  abundant  throughout  the  Southern  States,  where 
there  are  several  varieties  propagated  from  stock  originally  im- 
ported from  Southern  Europe.  In  Virginia  they  are  highly  es- 
teemed for  food,  and  during  their  run  in  midwinter  constitute  for 
many  persons  their  entire  supply  of  fresh  fish.  An  intelligent 
observer  in  that  State  speaks  of  their  being  very  abundant  in  the 
Mattaponi  and  Pamunky  Rivers.  They  come  up  the  rivers  early 
in  January,  generally  after  the  first  spell  of  very  cold  weather. 
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They  do  not  ascend  to  the  extreme  headwaters  to  spawn,  but 
leave  the  deeper  parts  of  the  stream  whenever  the  humor  takes 
them,  and  deposit  their  spawn  along  the  edges.  After  spawning, 
most  of  them  return  toward  salt  water.  Some  are  found  during 
the  summer.  They  thrive  freely  in  ponds,  and  are  thought  to  be 
not  destructive  to  the  spawn  of  other  fish.  They  vary  in  length 
from  one  to  two  feet,  and  weigh  from  one-half  a  pound  to  five 
pounds.  Shape  long  and  flattened ;  fins  arranged  something  like 
the  fresh  water  mullets ;  heads  and  mouths  almost  precisely  like 
the  mullet's,  the  mouth  being  a  sucker  and  extremely  small.  They 
run  very  near  the  bottom,  and  only  take  food  lying  on  the  bottom. 
They  bite  at  hooks  baited  with  crumbs  of  bread  or  red  worms,  in 
taking  which  they  assume  a  perpendicular  position,  standing  on 
their  heads,  as  it  were.    They  are  vegetable  feeders. 

Carp  are  said  to  have  been  first  observed  in  Virginia  from  fifly- 
fist.  to  sixty  years  ago,  tjiough  it  is  hardly  probable  that  their  in- 
troduction antedates  the  year  1832,  when  a  lot  were  brought  over 
from  France  by  the  captain  of  a  Havre  packet.  The  Virginia 
carp  are  said  never  to  go  below  brackish  water.  A  gentleman  in 
Woodville,  Mississippi,  who  is  engaged  in  the  artificial  propagation 
of  carp,  says  that  the  eggs  hatch  in  twenty-four  hours  after  being 
deposited,  they  being  always  attached  to  brush  or  sticks  fk)ating 
in  the  pond. 

Red  Horsb  ;  Pittsburgh  sucker.— •AfMrM^MM  duqnetnii.    Jordan. 

A  large-scaled,  red-finned  sucker,  with  dusky  olive  back,  cop- 
per)' sides,  and  whitish  abdomen,  attaining  a  weight  of  six  pounds 
and  a  length  of  twenty  inches. 

Jack  Mullbt  ;  black  sucker.— C«/«ff/MMr«f  maeuUttu,    Le  Sueur. 

A  reddish  fish  marked  with  irregular  black  blotches  ;  fins  red- 
dish, dashed  with  black;  dorsal  bluish.  This  beautiful  sucker 
lives  in  stony  and  rocky  creeks,  in  places  where  the  current  ripples. 
Specimens  may  be  seen  resting  motionless  on  flat  rocks  at  the 
bottom,  and  darting  away  like  a  flash  at  the  approach  of  man. 
The  larger  ones  take  shelter  beneath  rocks,  with  cavities  under- 
neath, where  they  remain  except  when  tempted  away  by  want  of 
food. 
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Common  Mud  Sdcku.— C.  ttrt*.    Le  Sueur. 

Dark  green  head,  nearly  black ;  cheeks  bronze  and  golden, 
body  purplish  above,  with  pink  and  metallic  tints  on  the  sides,  and 
white  beneath.  Not  a  good  fish  to  eat,  flavor  rank.  Length 
sixteen  inches. 

Black  Mod  Sucnui.--C  nigrUmma,   Le  SiMur. 

Head  large  and  square,  black  above ;  reddish  yellow  on  the 
sides,  with  black  blotches ;  white  beneath.  Dorsal  fm  black  ;  the 
others  reddish.    Length  ten  to  thirteen  inches. 

LoMO^nNKKD  Cbub  Suckbk.    Carpiadts  ejprinut,    Agmsiiz. 

Scales  variegated  with  blue,  yellow  and  green  ;  all  the  fins  are 
grey-blue.    Length  twenty  inches.    A  good  edible  fish. 

HoxMSD  %MQXX9U'—Ertmy^n  Moi^ut,    Jordan. 

A  small  fish  reaching  nine  or  ten  inches  in  length.  Head  dark 
olive  green;  back  and  sides  of  body  green;  sides  tinged  with 
yellow ;  anal  fin  blackish  brown,  caudal  lighter,  and  the  remaining 
fins  light  olive  green.    Sometimes  called  Mullet. 

€vou>n8H  ;  Gou>BN  Cakp.— Ctfroj-xtaw  auraiu*.    Bleeker. 

A  well  known  species  much  fancied  for  globes  and  aquaria, 
often  growing  to  the  length  of  a  foot.  Body  generally  brilliant  red 
or  orange  above  and  silvery  beneath,  although  they  are  found 
grey,  silvery,  golden,  mottled  with  black,  olive,  or  almost  black 
even.    Their  colors  vary  as  much  as  those  of  litters  of  cats  or  dogs. 

Chub  SvcfOR^—ExogUuum  maxiUingua,    Haldeman. 

Color  olivaceous  ;  smoky  above  ;  a  blackish  band  from  pectoral 
to  superior  extremity  of  gill  opening.  Length  eight  inches.  Lives 
in  the  rocky  parts  of  running  streams,  and  feeds  on  physalis  and 
other  small  fish. 

Gaspkr-Gou  ;  Bttflalo. 

Weight  from  one  to  eight  pounds ;  has  the  general  conforma- 
tion of  the  perch  family,  with  the  exception  of  its  mouth,  which 
is  formed  like  a  sucker's.    Its  color  is  a  bright  silvery  white,  with  a 
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sheen  of  purple.    It  is  a  fair  table  fish,  but  spoils  very  soon  after  it 
is  killed.    Found  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi. 

Fall  Pish;  thiner;  thininc  dace.    Semaiilu* rkotJUm,    LtucUeut  uitidtu. 

De  Kay. 

Colors  very  brilliant,  having  as  ground  a  very  pure  silvery 
white ;  back  is  often  steel  blue,  and  sides  of  head  bright  rose 
color.  In  spring  and  summer  the  adult  males  have  rosy  shades, 
and  the  dorsal  and  pectoral  fins  are  crimson.  Length  twelve 
inches.  Specimens  have  been  caught  weighing  five  pounds. 
Much  esteemed  as  food,  and  affords  good  sport  for  the  angler. 

Another  variety  is  the  Little  Fall  Fish,  or  Corporaalen,  S.  cor- 
poralis,  similar  in  shape  to  the  above,  but  distinguished  by  its  nar- 
rower scales,  and  by  a  dark  spot  at  the  base  of  the  dorsal  fin,  and 
darker  colors  above,  cream  colored  below.    Length  twelve  inches. 

Stony  HBAO.—C#r«/fV/A>!f3i>«/^«/»f.    Kirt. 

A  brownish  cream  colored  dun,  shaded  with  slate  above  the 
lateral  line,  where  the  scales  are  tipped  and  margined  with  the 
same.     Length  six  inches.    Much  esteemed  as  food. 

The  Report  of  the  Maryland  Fish  Commissioners  for  1876,  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  descriptions  of  several  varieties  of  the 
families  Cyprinidae  and  Percidae,  describes  no  less  than  twenty- five 
varieties  of  Cyprinidae  found  in  the  State  of  Maryland  alone» 
but  they  are  generally  small,  and  not  in  request  by  aiders. 

SALMONIDiE. 

MooMTAiif  Tbout.— CiMiimon  Speckled  Trout  or  Brook  TroalL—Smltm^/miiiuUu, 

Mitch. 

The  only  localities  in  the  Southern  States  in  which  this  fish  is 
caught  are  the  headwaters  of  streams  that  have  their  sources  in 
the  Apalachian  Mountain  ranges,  these  constituting  the  tributaries 
or  feeders  of  rivers  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama.  Nearly  all  of  them  contain 
trout    [See  Northern  Inland  Fishes.] 

ACIPENS£RIDw£. 

Sharp-mosbo  SruRGBON ;  Jack  SXnTg<ton,—Aci/€nnr0xjrhfn^u*,    Mitch. 

Elongated,  pentagonal  body;  entire  surface  granulated,  ex- 
cepting that  occupied  by  five  longitudinal  rows  of  flattened  plates. 
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of  the  same  structure  as  the  covering  of  the  head,  but  of  a  lighter 
color.  The  largest  plates  form  the  dorsal  ridge.  Head  flattened ; 
eyes  small ;  lips  fleshy,  bilobed  mouth  on  under  side  of  head  ;  be- 
tween the  snout  and  mouth  aie  four  barbels.  Color,  greyish* 
brown  above,  silvery  upon  the  inferior  body  of  sides.  Upper  lobe 
of  caudal  fin  twice  as  long  as  the  lower.  Length  two  to  eight  feet. 
Inhabits  the  James,  Potomac,  Rappahannock  and  Susquehanna 
Rivers^    Much  esteemed  as  food  in  Virginia. 

8BOKT*NOtn>  Stuxgbom.— i4  hr&HrmtrU.   Le  Sneor. 

Head  broad  and  convex ;  short  snout ;  four  flat  barbels  under 
the  snout  Dorsal  series  of  tubercles  nine  to  twelve ;  lateral  series 
twenty- three  to  twenty-nine ;  abdominal  series  five  to  seven.  Tail 
covered  with  lozenge-shaped  plates.  Dusky  above,  with  faint 
traces  of  oblique  bands :  whitish  beneath.  Length  two  to  five 
feet    Inhabits  Potomac  River. 

SILURIDiG. 

The  family  of  Catfish  is  represented  by  the  Channel  Cat  or 
Blue  Cat,  the  Yellow  Cat  the  White  Cat  and  the  Mud  Cat  all 
described  elsewhere,  and  the  Shovel-billed  Cat  of  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi.  All  the  cats  are  much  angled  for  by  the  negroes,  and 
eagerly  eaten  by  the  poorer  classes,  but  the  Channel  Cat  is  really 
an  estimable  food  fish,  and  affords  good  sport  for  the  angler. 

The  salt  water  catfish,  Ariopsis  tnilberti^  of  GUI's  catalogue, 
carries  its  peculiar  eggs  and  its  young  in  its  gills.  The  Halifax 
River  in  Florida,  swarms  with  this  species  in  warm  weather,  so 
that  they  become  a  nuisance,  taking  the  bait  intended  for  better 
fish.  They  grow  to  the  weight  of  ten  pounds  or  more,  and  fight 
vigorously  when  hooked,  but  they  are  seldom  eaten,  and  are  cov- 
ered with  a  disgusting  slime,  which  makes  the  handling  of  them 
very  unpleasant ;  besides  which  the  long  bony  rays  of  the  pec- 
torals are  armed  with  a  serrated  bone,  exactly  like  that  of  the 
stingray's  tail,  which  inflicts  very  painful  wounds. 

The  eggs  are  as  large  as  marbles,  and  occur  in  bunches  re- 
sembling grapes  in  form  and  color.  We  have  never  been  in 
Florida  at  the  season  when  these  catfish  carry  their  young  in  the 
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throat  and  gills,  but  are  assured  by  the  fishermen  of  that  coast 
that  such  is  their  habit 

MUGILIDiC. 

Of  the  mullet  family  there  are  many  varieties,  of  which  little 
need  be  said,  as  they  afford  no  sport  to  the  angler.  In  the  James 
River,  Virginia,  there  is  a  very  edible  and  toothsome  mullet,  much 
valued  for  the  table.  The  common  mullet  of  the  inland  muddy 
rivers  is  a  loathsome  fish  scarcely  filling  the  wants  of  the  impover- 
ished negroes  and  white  trash.  The  "  stone  toter,"  or  "  stone 
roller,"  is  a  far  better  variety,  which  is  found  in  clear  running 
streams  with  pebbly  bottoms.  Mullets  are  much  utilized  for  baits 
for  other  fish. 
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SALMONIDiE. 

Rio  Gkaxdb  Tttoor^'^Smim^  t^lmrms.    Cope. 

Specific  characters.  Head  small,  entering  length  of  body 
four  times ;  muzzle  acute ;  diameter  of  eye  enters  length  of  side  of 
head  five  times ;  scales  large,  cranium  not  keeled  above ;  dorsal  fin 
nearer  muzzle  than  end  of  caudal  scales ;  caudal  scarcely  emar- 
ginate.  Br.  ix,  ix.  Cohr,  lighter  than  S,  pleuritiaes  which  it  re- 
sembles ;  yellowish-brown  above,  with  small  spots  composed  of 
decussating  lines.    A  red  band  on  each  side  of  the  chin. 

Habitat,  Head-waters  of  Rio  Grande,  New  Mexico;  Sangre 
de  Christo  Pass,  Colorado ;  and  Brazos  and  Chama  Rivers,  New 
Mexico.  This  species  may  eventually  prove  on  further  examina- 
tion to  be  a  well-marked  variety  of  5.  pleuriticus,  this  latter  being 
found  in  the  same  streams  with  it 

As  a  game  and  food  fish  it  cannot  be  surpassed ;  biting  readily 
at  either  fly,  grasshopper,  grub,  minnow  or  worm,  it  affords  ex- 
ceUent  sport.  The  Indians  of  New  Mexico  capture  them  in  bas- 
kets of  wicker-work,  nets,  and  by  a  running  noose  of  horse  hair  at 
the  end  of  a  stick.  The  noose  opened  wide  is  gently  passed  be- 
neath the  belly  of  the  fish  and  gradually  tightened :  a  sudden  jerk 
captures  the  fish.  By  this  method  fish  no  longer  than  one's  finger 
are  taken  by  Indian  boys. 

CYPRINlDiE. 

Robust  Cwn.^-Gsla  rthuH;    Baird  and  Ginurd. 

specific  characters, — Body  sub-fusiform,  anteriorly  stout,  pos- 
teriorly tapering.  Head  one-fourth  total  length.  Eye  small, 
entering  length  of  side  of  head  eight  times.  Anterior  margin  of 
dorsal  fin  nearer  extremity  of  caudal  than  end  of  snout.  On  the 
end  of  the  snout  is  a  small  knot  or  tubercle.  Color,  greyish  brown 
above ;  yellowbh  beneath.  Habitat,  Rivers  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico. 
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Will  bite  at  anything,  grasshoppers,  grubs,  flies,  artificial  and 
natural,  pork,  Ashes'  fins  or  eye.    Are  quite  gamy. 

.BuKCAMT  Chub.— <;iZ»  tUgans.    Baird  and  Girard. 

Specific  characters, — Body  slenderer  than  preceding,  tail  at- 
tenuated ;  head  one-fifth  total  length,  eye  small,  entering  length 
of  head  seven  times.  Margin  of  dorsal  fin  nearer  snout  than  base 
of  caudal;  scales  laiger  than  in  G.  rohista.  Color,  reddish- 
brown  above ;  metallic  yellow  or  white  beneath ;  fins  dull  olive. 
HabitaU  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  California,  Fort  Bridger,  Green 
River,  Wyoming.  Remarks  as  to  capture  of  the  preceding  species 
will  apply  to  this,  in  fact  to  all  of  this  genus. 

Chub.— (^iVtf  grmcilit'    Baird  and  Giivd. 

This  species  is  intermediate  between  G,  rodusta  and  G,  eieg^ans 
but  the  scales  are  smallier  than  in  either.  Color,  same  as  preced- 
ing. Habitat,  Arizona,  Green  River,  Wyoming.  Is  exceedingly 
abundant,  especially  in  the  White  River,  Arizona,  frequenting  the 
deep  pools ;  will  bite  at  anything.  The  fish  is  firm  and  sweet,  but 
full  of  bones.  Where  this  species  resorts  few,  if  any,  other  fish 
will  be  found  except  its  congeners. 

Gbakam's  Cmjh.-^Gil4i.  grahamu    Baird  and  Girard. 

'  Specific  characters:  Body  sub-fusiform,  compressed  ;  head 
enters  four  and  one  half  in  total  length.  Margin  of  dorsal  fin 
nearer  insertion  of  caudal  than  snout.  Caudal  deeply  forked. 
Color.  Similar  to  preceding.  Habitat,  Fort  Bridger,  Wyo- 
mingy  New  Mexico,  Arizona. 

Is  abundant,  especially  in  Arizona ;  takes  any  bait. 

PsscAorro^-^/iifi  fm.nd»rm.    Cope. 

Specific  characters:  Head  one-fifth  total  length;  eye  enters 
length  of  side  of  head  six  times ;  dorsal  fin  nearer  base  of 
caudal  than  end  of  muzzle.  Color,  Silvery  above.  Habitat,  San 
Juan  River,  Colorado,  Rio  Grande,  and  affluents.  New  Mexico. 

This  species  is  the  most  abundant  in  New  Mexico,  and  is 
readily  taken  with  any  bait. 

Gii^  Chub. — Gilaguim,    Cope. 

This  chub  resembles  the  preceding,  but  has  laiger  head  which 
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enters  length  exclusive  of  caudal  fin  three  and  one  half  times. 
First  ray  of  dorsal  midway  between  base  of  caudal  and  posterior 
rim  of  orbit.  Color ^  dusky  olive  above  ;  silvery  white  beneath, 
axils  of  fins  crimson.  Habitat^  New  Mexico.  A  beautiful  speci- 
men and  easily  taken. 

Clack  Cmoii.— 6<iU  mgfa.    Cape. 

Specific  characters.  —  Body  fusiform;  head  enters  length 
minus  caudal  three  and  one  half  times.  Scales  more  numerous 
th«in  in  G.  pandora ;  upper  Up  slightly  overhanging  lower.  Color, 
black  above,  olive  beneath.  Habitat,  rivers  and  creeks  of  Arizona. 
WiU  take  any  bait. 

Baiko's  Cuv^-^Cila  tmarii,    Baird  uid  GIrmrd. 

specific  characters.  Body  elongated  and  compressed ;  head 
enters  total  length  five  times,  greatly  resembles  G,  grahami. 
Color,  greyish  silver.  Habitat,  Gila  River,  Arizona.  Will  take 
any  bait. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  species  of  this  fish  commonly 
called  chub,  or  pescadito  in  the  southwest^  such  as  CeraUchthys 
physignathus  of  the  Arkansas  River,  Colorado ;  C.  sterUtus  of  the 
Rio  Grande  River,  New  Mexico ;  C.  squamiletUus  of  Green  River, 
Wyoming ;  and  Gila  seminuda,  of  which  little  is  known.  Those 
indicated  afibrd  tolerable  .sport,  and  answer  well  for  the  table 
when  better  cannot  be  had. 

Sucnas. 

Of  suckers  there  are  several  varieties,  including  Pantosteus 
plaiyrhynchus  (Cope) ;  P.  jarrouii  ((Zo^)  ;  Catostomus  fecundus 
(Cope  and  Yarrow)  ;  and  C.  gusmamensis  (Girard). 

There  is  also  a  species  of  "  Red  horse,"  Ptychostomus  ctm^ 
gestus  (Girard),  met  with  in  the  streams  of  Arizona  and  Texas. 

SILURIDiE  AND  ANGUILLIDiE. 

In  the  Rio  Grande  are  taken  many  varieties  of  catfish,  the  best 
of  which  is  known  as  the  Amiurtis  nebulosus  (Le  Sueur).  It  will 
take  any  kind  of  bait.  Uf  eels,  of  which  there  are  also  many  va- 
rieties, the  best  is  the  AnguiUa  tyrannus^  which  is  very  much 
like  the  ordinary  eel. 
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SOLEIDiE. 

Ambxicaiv  Solb  $  calico  ;  hog  cboker ;  coTeiclip ;  ^potted  sole.— viMiVwx 

(Lbm.)  Cttvier. 

Head,  body  and  fins  greenish  brown,  with  numerous  black 
blotches.  There  are  two  patterns  of  markings  on  this  fish,  one 
with  zigzag  bands,  and  the  other  spotted.  Very  abundant  in  the 
lower  Potomac  and  its  tributaries. 

PLEURONECTIDiE. 

Ploundbk  ;  flatfish  ;  sole. 

Many  varieties  of  flounders  are  found  in  Northern  waters  which 
are  not  known  south  of  Cape  Hatteras,  and  vice  versa.  The 
most  common  Southern  varieties,  found  from  New  Jersey  to  Hat- 
teras, are  the  Lophopsetta  maculata,  called  spotted  turbot,  win- 
dow-pane, and  sand  flounder ;  length,  twelve  to  eighteen  inches. 
Citharichthys  microstomus ;  the  Pomatopsetta  deniata,  or  sum- 
mer flounder;  and  Ckcefwpsetta  ocellaris,  or  common  flounder, 
length  twelve  to  eighteen  inches.  From  Hatteras  to  Florida  there 
are  Chcenopsetta  deniaia,  or  southern  flounder,  and  C  oblonga^  or 
four-spotted  flounder,  which  grows  to  two  feet  in  length.  All  take 
bait  at  the  bottom,  and  are  excellent  food  fish.  Color  greenish 
brown,  brown,  and  olive  brown. 

LABRIDiE. 

Black  Fish  ;  XJuaXJo^j—TuMtogm  MK/M.-^Gilother. 

Color  deep  black,  or  bluish  black.  ^Length  six  to  eighteen 
inches.  Feeds  on  mud  crabs  or  fiddlers  and  shell  fish.  Found  in 
Chesapeake  Bay. 
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EPHIPPIIDiE. 
Amgxl  TiXA.—E^hi^^ gigmt,    GUL 

The  form  of  this  fish  is  sub-round,  the  dorsal  outline  much 
arched.  The  back  is  dark,  tinged  with  green  ;  sides  and  belly  of 
clouded  silver;  length  eighteen  inches.  Is  taken  with  hook  in 
deep  water  in  July.  It  feeds  on  small  marine  animals  and  fish. 
Another  variety  (E,  faher),  has  a  body  of  lightest  silver  grey, 
marked  with  six  transverse  bars.  It  is  found  on  the  coast  in  May 
and  June.  Length  nine  inches.  Esteemed  as  food.  A  good 
food  fish. 

SCOMBRIDiG. 

CoMifOH  Mackbbbl.— SrMMitfr  9nmivn9,    Linn. 

Found  as  far  south  as  Cape  Hatteras. 

Chub  MACxnuiL.— 5.  «//«#.    Linn. 

Light  green  on  back  with  numerous  undulating  green  lines 
passing  down  the  sides,  just  crossing  the  lateral  line ;  dull  bluish 
beneath,  with  large  round  or  oval  blotches  distributed  irregularly 
on  the  sides.  Length  one  to  two  feet.  Ranges  as  far  south  as 
Hatteras. 

Range  extends  to  Florida. 

Spamish  Macicxxsl. — CyHmm  wmenlmimm,    CoTier. 

Body  sub-cylindrical  elongated ;  silvery  above,  clouded  with 
bluish  green ;  sides  and  belly  white  with  purple  tints ;  several 
bright  copper  colored  spots  about  a  half  inch  in  diameter,  both 
above  and  below  the  lateral  line.  Teeth  long  and  sharp.  Tail 
bi-lobed— each  lobe  long,  slender,  and  pointed ;  fins  yellowish. 
It  appears  on  the  coast  of  the  Carolinas  in  April  and  May,  but  is 
rarely  seen  in  the  summer  months.  It  feeds  on  a  variety  of  small 
fish  and  runs  in  schools.  Taken  often  with  a  trolling  line  and  a 
bluefish  rig,  though  it  is  a  very  capricious  fish,  and  will  frequently 
take  no  notice  of  the  lure,  although  there  may  be  thousands  of  fish 
in  sight. 
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Cbko  ;  black  spotted  Spanish  mackerel ;  kingfish.— <rMiM  r^gmit,    Cavier. 

Range  extends  to  Flofida. 

Albicoxb  ;  AtnericBii  tonoy ;  hone  mackerel.— {^nefmiff  Mtemmdi-dartmiU*    GiU 

Range  extends  to  Florida. 

[See  descriptions  of  all  the  above  in  Eastern  Coast  Fishes.] 

jACKFiaK.--vS9rr)Mbc<Mrtf/r«MiM»«.    Holbrook. 

Head  olive  brown,  body  bluish  slate  color ;  sides  yellow ;  belly 
white  ;  a  yellow  band  from  the  opercle  to  the  tail,  which  is  widely 
forked ;  fins  bluish  yellow.  Length  two  feet  four  inches.  Lives 
in  deep  water  and  is  taken  with  bait  and  line  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  but  is  never  abundant. 

Bandsd  Mackbrbl.  — Striata  Mouata,    Holbrook. 

Body  pale  bluish  slate  color,  marked  by  vertical  dusky  bands. 
A  yellow  horizontal  band  extends  from  the  opercle  to  the  tail,  and 
a  second  band  of  same  color,  less  distinct,  is  often  found  below  it ; 
fins  yellowish  ;  tail  deeply  forked.  It  ranges  from  Massachusetts 
to  Florida. 

Grbbn  Mackbrbl. — SarUla  ehloria.    Holbrook. 

Upper  half  of  body  palest  green ;  lower  half  silvery,  iridescent, 
with  purple  reflections,  fins  yellow ;  tail  widely  forked  with  a  black 
spot  at  the  base.  Seen  along  the  coast  during  July  and  August  * 
feeds  on  small  fish. 

CARANGIDiE. 

Cavalu  or  Crbvallb. — Traehynaiu*  earoJtinus,    Gill. 

This  fish  very  much  resembles  the  pompano,  belongs  to  the 
same  family,  and  is  often  confounded  with  it,  even  by  naturalists, 
but  its  habits  are  very  different.  The  cavalli  has  a  more  pointed 
head  and  snout,  with  moderately  large  conical  and  pointed  teeth. 
The  mouth  is  larger  than  in  the  pompano,  the  body  not  as  deep 
in  proportion  to  the  length,  the  eye  is  larger,  it  has  two  dorsal 
fins,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  tail  with  the  body  it  is  smaller  than 
the  pompano.    The  principal  structural  differences  are  these  :    In 
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the  poropano  the  first  dorsal  is  represented  by  six  spines,  the  snout 
is  truncated,  the  mouth  rather  snndl  and  toothless.  The  cavalli 
has  two  dorsal  fins,  a  sharper  snout  and  a  ku^r  mouth,  with  con- 
ical pointed  teeth.  In  color,  both  are  changeable,  the  prevailing 
colors  of  the  pompano  being  blue  and  silver,  those  of  the  cavalli 
greea  and  gold.  Both  are  very  bnlltant  fishes.  In  color  it  is 
olive  green,  and  silvery  above  and  yellow  beneath.  It  goes  in 
schools,  swims  near  the  surface,  and  takes  readily  a  troll,  either 
bait  or  red  rag  or  fly.  It  i&  an  active  sporting  fish,  but  of  indif- 
ferent quality  on  the  table,  being  dry  and  tasteless.  It  is  ibuad  far 
up  rivers  (where  the  water  remains  brackish).  It  grows  in  Florida 
to  the  weight  of  ten  or  twelve  pounds.  Spawns  in  •  May,  in  the 
ocean,  and  is  taken  in  South  Carolina  waters  until  October;  in 
Florida  all  through  the  winter.  •  It  feeds  on  moUusks,  and  crus- 
taceous  animals. 

Pampano.— JMiM^MVttf  ^mmpanut. 

The  pampano  has  a  truncated  snout,  rather  a  small  mouth 
without  teeth,  jaws  strong  and  massive,  eye  of  moderate  size, 
body  much  compressed  and  deep,  about  one-third  the  length: 
first  dorsal  fin  represented  by  six  spines  ;  second  dorsal  soft,  and 
extending  to  the  tail ;  anal  fin  extending  to  the  tail  also.  The 
pampano  is  a  bottom  fish^  and  is  found  singly.  Rarely  takes  the 
hook,  but  when  he  does  fights  vigorously,  running  in  circles, 
darting  in  all  directions,  and  making  a  great  fuss  generally*  His 
colors  when  first  out  of  the  water,  are  as  brilliant  as  those  of  a 
fresh  salmon, — like  a  bar  of  frosted  silver.  After  death  they 
change  to  dark  blue  above  and  lemon  beneath.  Most  delicious 
for  the  table.  Spawns  in  March.  Its  range  extends  to  Massa- 
chusetts.   Holbrook  mentions  four  species  of  Caranx. 

BERYCIDiE. 

Squissbl  '?v&H,'-Dipl*ctrum/»9ciculare.    Holbrook. 

Body  fawn  cok>r  or  bronze,  marked  with  seven  or  eight  lines 
of  ultramarine  blue ;  fins  blue  and  yellow.  Length  fourteen 
inches.  Is  occasionally  taken  on  the  hook,  on  blackfish  grounds. 
The  Carolinas  are  its  extreme  northern  limit. 

17* 
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SCIiCNIDiE. 

Rbdfish,  or  Cluuinel  '^•aAj—Scimnoft  oetUtUut,    Gill. 

This  is  a  very  common  and  numerous  species  on  the  Florida 
coasts,  and  is  a  fish  much  resembling  in  habits  its  congener,  the 
striped  bass  of  more  northern  waters.  It  is  taken  with  similar 
baits,  such  as  shrimp,  crab,  or  a  piece  of  mullet ;  it  fights  long 
and  hard  on  the  hook,  and  in  the  proper  season  is  an  excellent 
table  fish,  boiled,  cut  in  steaks,  and  broiled,  or  even  fried.  In  the 
fall  and  winter  the  redfish  is  lean  and  without  flavor,  but  improves 
in  March,  and  in  January  it  is  the  best  of  the  coast  fishes,  as  well 
as  the  most  abundant.  At  that  season  it  swarms  in  the  river 
mouths  and  sounds,  and  can  be  taken  with  almost  any  bait.  It  is 
also  found  of  large  size  in  the  surf  on  the  sea-beaches,  and  can  be 
readily  taken  by  casting  a  baited  hook  with  a  hand  line  from  the 
shore. 

Specimens  under  seven  or  eight  pounds  weight  have  the  back 
of  a  steel  blue,  sides  golden,  and  belly  white — the  larger  fish  are 
of  a  brilliant  golden  red  on  back  and  sides.  All  have  the  black 
spot  near  the  tail,  from  which  the  specific  name  is  derived.  Some- 
times there  are  two  or  more  spots. 

It  comes  into  the  rivers  with  the  tide,  and  is  best  taken  in  the 
channels  near  the  shore  at  half  flood.  As  in  sheepshead  fishing,  most 
persons  use  the  hand  line,  with  the  bait  on  the  bottom,  but  better 
sport  can  be  had  with  a  bass  rod  and  reel  to  hold  sixty  or  seventy 
yards  of  line,  using  a  float  to  keep  the  bait  within  three  feet  of  the 
bottom.  The  same  hook  as  for  striped  bass ;  this  fish  has  a  tough 
but  not  very  bony  mouth,  and  is  easily  hooked.  It  is  also  taken  fre- 
quently with  a  fly  and  trolling  spoon.  In  March  and  April  in  the 
rivers  and  inlets  they  run  from  five  to  ten  pounds  weight ;  later 
in  the  season  of  larger  size,  say  from  fifteen  to  thirty  pounds. 

It  makes  its  appearance  in  Carolina  waters  in  November.  It 
spawns  in  August  and  September  in  the  shallow  bays  and  inlets. 
In  November  and  December  the  largest  fish  are  caught.  Its  range 
extends  to  New  York. 

TitouT  ;  Salt  water  trout,  or  grey  trout.— C>«iMtf/>«  r^r/o/rV.    Gill. 

This  fish  is  known  as  the  weakfish  and  by  other  names  on  the 
northern  coast.    Ground  color  of  body  silvery.    Black  above  the 
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lateral  line,  marked  with  numerous  irregular  dusky  blotches. 
Length  twelve  inches.  Taken  with  rod  and  reel,  with  mullet  bait, 
fly  or  troll,  in  Florida  and  other  southern  States  chiefly  with  bait. 
Its  range  extends  to  Massachusetts.  It  belongs  to  the  same  genus 
as  the  C  carolinensis  (called  salmon  trout,  spotted  sea  trout,  and 
spotted  silver  sides),  but  differs  considerably  in  color  and  markings. 
Both  fish  are  caught  together  with  the  same  bait.  It  lives  always 
in  salt  water,  never  ascending  fresh  streams,  and  feeds  on  smaller 
iish  and  shrimp.  Shrimp  is  an  excellent  bait.  It  is  most  abun- 
dant and  of  the  largest  size  in  the  autumn  months.  Spawns  in 
July  and  August  in  rivers  at  tide  water.  Holbrook  mentions  two 
other  varieties  known  in  South  Carolina  waters,  one,  C  tkalass^ 
mus,  body  dusky,  with  a  greenish  tint  above.  Sides  and  belly  yel- 
low. Known  as  the  deep  sea  trout — found  only  in  the  ocean  at  a 
depth  of  twenty  fathoms  and  never  approaching  land  ;  the  other 
C.  nothus,  or  Bastard  Trout.  Head  and  body  silvery  white  or  but 
slightly  shaded  above :  length  twelve  inches ;  an  uncommon  va- 
riety.   [See  Weakflsh  in  Northern  Coast  Fishes.] 

KiNGPfSH  ;  whiting.— IffM/ikr/mM  nAulotu*.    GIU. 

Body  silvery,  marked  by  several  oblique  dusky  bars.  Length 
sixteen  inches.  The  whiting  remains  all  the  year  round.  It 
spawns  in  May  in  the  ocean.  In  spring  and  summer  very  abun- 
dant, and  are  taken  near  the  bottom  in  the  mouths  of  rivers  and 
bays  with  hook  baited  with  shrimp,  clam,  crab,  or  mullet.  They 
prefer  deep  and  running  waters,  and  aflbrd  excellent  sport  to  the 
angler.  This  fish  is  peculiar  to  southern  waters,  and  is  a  different 
fish  from  the  northern  variety.    [See  Eastern  Coast  Fishes.] 

DsUM.— /'tf/vw/AT  ckrpmtM.    Lacep. 

The  drumfish  is  very  common  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
from  New  Jersey  to  Florida,  and  is  much  esteemed.  In  the  spawn- 
ing season  in  March  and  April,  it  is  taken  very  abundantly  with 
prawns  for  bait,  which  appear  at  that  period.  Body  is  of  a  dull 
silvery  or  lead  color,  often  with  a  coppery  tint.  It  lives  on  mollus- 
cous and  crustaceous  animals,  which  it  crushes  easily  with  its 
immense  round  teeth.  In  the  spawning  season  it  enters  the  bays 
and  sah  water  inlets,  and  is  constantly  heard  drun^ming.    This 
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noise  is  made  in  the  air  bladder,  and  can  be  heard  at  long  dis* 
tances,  sounding  like  the  tap  of  a  drum.  It  emits  this  sound  only 
in  spawning  season.    Spawns  in  the  bays  and  inlets. 

LArAYRTB ;  spot ;  pigfish  ;  bezuga ;  chub ;  croaker  ;  ^pnoAj.-'LtMiomu* 

Miquu9.    DeKay. 

This  is  a  yellowish  fish,  marked  by  fourteen  dusky  bars  de- 
scending obliquely  forward  from  the  back,  and  always  recognized 
by  a  dark  spot  behind  the  gill-cover.  Fins  yellowish.  Its  range 
extends  from  Florida  to  Rhode  Island.  It  is  taken  with  hook  and 
bait  from  April  until  December.  It  is  highly  esteemed.  Spawns  in 
November  and  December  in  the  bays  and  inlets. 

Y'bllow  Tail.— XiW^MMMff  xM$ihmmt%    Laoepi 

Habitat  and  habits  same  as  the  Lafayette,  and  taken  with  the 
same  bait.    Color  golden  brown  above ;  silvery  below ;  tail  yellow. 

Black  Pbrcu.— X«^//x  turinatrwrntit,    CuTier. 

General  appearance  olive  black  ;  yellowish  fins.  Is  taken  with 
hook  baited  with  clams  or  shrimp  from  June  to  September.  Range 
from  New  York  to  Florida. 

TouNG  X}w3U.—P0g9nias/€uci0tut,    Laoep. 

This  variety  of  the  drum  has  a  sihrery  body  with  dusky  vertical 
bars,  and  measures  two  and  a  half  feet  in  length.  It  is  taken  with 
the  hook  at  nearly  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  the  largest  are  taken 
in  November  and  December.  Its  range  extends  from  Florida  to 
Rhode  Island. 

SuRF-wHiTiNO ;  shore  whittng  |  htctb.'-Mtniieirrm  littartUU.    QUL 

Scientists  note  specific  differences  between  this  fish  and  the 
albumus,  although  their  general  features  are  very  similar.  This 
6|)ecies  is  only  found  in  shoal  water  where  the  bottom  is  hard  or 
sandy.  Its  favorite  resort  is  the  surf  along  shore  where  it  finds 
abundant  food  rolled  in  from  the  ocean.  It  is  seldom  taken  with 
hook.    Makes  its  appearance  in  April,  and  remains  all  summer. 

Crokbr.— ^iVri^^PM  nndulatus.    Cut.  and  Val. 

A  good  panfish,  seldom  exceeding  a  foot  in  length,  and  taken 
in  great  numbers  in  the  bays  and  estuaries.    It  winters  in  Florida 
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and  makes  ks  ai^peaFaoee.  on  tlie  Carotina  coast  in  May,  but  it 
only  becomes  common  in  shaHow  water  in  June  and  July,  and  is 
most  abundant  and  of  lai^gest  size  in  October  and  November.  It 
is  of  a  dusky  silvery  color  above ;  belly  while ;  fins  yellowish. 


This  fish  resembles  the  Lafeyette  fiash  at  first  sight.  The  body 
is  of  a  pale  silver  grey,  the  sides  marked  with  seven  vertical  dusky 
bars ;  fins  yeHowish.  Though  a  rare  fish,  it  is  sometimes  found  in 
company  with  the  weakfish,  or  sea  trout,  and  is  caught  with  the 
same  bait    From  Hatteras  to  South  Carolina. 

SPARIDiE. 

Shbbpshkad.— i4rc>l«far/w/  ^ehtUocepJuUus,    (MIL 

This  fish  is  of  a  senii-oval  forn^,  head  large,  body  a  silver  grey 
color,  marked  by  seven  transverse  bluish-black  bars.  The  old  fish 
become  more  dusky.  They  weigh  as  high  as  Seventeen  pounds 
(that  weight  taken  at  Homosassa,  Florida)  and  are  found  in  all 
Florida  waters,  and  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts.  It  is  taken  in 
Florida  throughout  the  winter.  The  best  fishing  is  usually  in  the 
channels  which  run  akngthe  banks,  upon  which  is  a  thick  grove 
of  mangrove  bushes ;  Ltxe  roots  of  these  are  in  the  water,  and  are 
covered  with  barnacles,  which  attract  the  sheepshead.  From  half- 
flood  to  high  water  they  usually  bite  most  eagerly,  though  here,  as 
elsewhere,  there  sometimes  comes  a  day  on  which  fish  do  not  feed 
— affected  probably  by  the  wind  or  weather. 

In  AprU  they  become  .heavy  with  spawn,  and  lose  their  fine 
flavor.  They  spawn  in  May.  They  are  often  taken  quite  small, 
only  a  few  ounces  in  weight.  Most  fishermen  use  a  hand  line,  with 
two  hooks  resting  on  the  bottom,  but  anglers  find  more  sport  in  the 
use  of  rod  and  reel.  A  four  pound  sheepshead  will  make  a  strong 
fight,  and  a  pair  of  them  will  try  the  angler's  skill  to  save  both. 
Owing  to  the  hard  pavement  of  enamelled  teeth  in  the  mouth,  it  is 
difiicult  to  hook  this  fish,  and  when  hooked  his  jaws  are  so  strong 
that  few  hooks  can  resist  their  power.  The  best  hooks  are  those 
known  ^a  the  Virginia  and  Chestertown  hooks.  The  barb  has  a 
sharp  cutting  edge,  which  penetrates  better.    The  baits  generally 
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used  are  clams  (better  boiled,  being  tougher),  crabs,  fiddlers,  and 
conchs.  The  latter  bait  is  very  tough,  well  resists  the  strong  teeth 
of  the  sheepshead.  Sinkers  of  different  weights  are  required  to 
suit  the  force  of  the  tide  at  different  times,  the  sheepshead  being  a 
bottom  fish.    Two,  four,  and  six  ounces  will  be  found  sufficient. 

The  sheepshead  appears  in  the  neighborhood  of  Charleston  in 
April,  and  continues  until  November.  It  enters  shallow  inlets  and 
mouths  of  rivers,  which  it  ascends  so  far  as  the  water  remains 
brackish.  It  prefers  rocky  bottoms  or  sheltered  places ;  old  wrecks 
are  favorite  resorts,  because  they  collect  barnacles  and  other  shells. 
They  can  be  easily  tolled  to  a  place  by  sinking  old  logs  or  timbers 
on  which  barnacles  will  collect.  If  these  are  removed,  the  fish  at 
once  disappear. 

PoKGY  ;  fidnnud.— kS'/MM/MWWf  argyr»pu    GiU. 

A  well-known  fish,  of  an  iridescent  silvery  color,  tinged  with 
blue,  purple  and  green,  and  takes  the  hook  freely  baited  with  clams 
or  other  shell  fish.  Ranges  from  Florida  to  Cape  Cod.  Most 
abundant  in  June  and  July.  Prefers  deep  waters  with  rocky  bot- 
toms, but  is  often  found  in  waters  of  an  altogether  different 
character. 

Rhomboidal  Porgy  ;  bream.— J^^^^milMi  rJUmhUtUt,    Holbrook. 

Nearly  oval  in  shape.  Head  above  pale  brown  with  small 
golden  spots ;  sides  of  head  marked  with  several  alternate  pale 
blue  and  golden  lines ;  the  body  above  the  lateral  line  marked  with 
similar  lines  of  the  same  color,  but  more  clouded ;  slightly  arched 
and  concentric.  Below  the  lateral  line  these  are  horizontal  and 
parallel  to  the  belly,  where  the  blue  lines  disappear,  and  are  re- 
placed with  alternate  white  and  golden  lines ;  belly  white ;  a  dusky 
spot  above  the  root  of  the  pectoral  fin.  Length  ten  inches.  Feeds 
on  crustaceous  animals  and  smaller  fish.  It  is  abundant  in  May 
and  June.    Takes  bait  freely.    Flesh  palatable. 

PRISTIPOMATIDi€. 

RjED  Mouth  Gkunt.— /^4riM«/Mi  cktytts^ttren.    Covler. 

Back  arched,  pale  umber  grey ;  belly  silvery ;  fins  yellowish ; 
length  twelve  inches ;  taken  in  Caroling  waters  at  all  seasons  of 
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the  yea^,  though  never  abundant ;  not  esteemed  as  food.    Spawns 
in  April,  in  bays  and  inlets. 


Black  Gvann.—HtgmmUm  »reumiuitu    Cut.  tnd  V«L 

Body  umber  brown  above*,  paler  on  the  sides ;  head  dusky, 
marked  with  horizontal  lines  of  ultramarine  blue;  length  ten 
inches.  Lives  in  deepest  waters,  and  feeds  on  shell  fish  and 
smaller  fish.    Spawns  in  April. 

HoGnsH  ;  spedded  red  moath ;  nilor's  €bxAiat>'-Ortk^^ruiu  fmitwrnaculahu, 

GUL 

One  of  the  best  Southern  food  fishes,  and  is  angled  for  from 
boats  by  still  baiting  with  shedder  or  soft-shell  crab.  It  is  excel- 
lent when  boiled  or  stuffed  and  baked.  It  should  be  skinned  with 
a  sharp  knife,  as  its  scales  are  very  tenacious.  Body  above  pale 
brown,  belly  silvery ;  sides  marked  with  numerous  orange-colored 
spots — those  above  the  lateral  line  in  oblique  rows,  those  below  it 
in  horizontal  rows ;  fins  yellowish  marked  in  same  way ;  sides  of 
the  head  pale  blue,  with  yellow  spots.  This  fish  appears  in  April, 
and  continues  until  November.  It  is  very  common  in  Bermuda  and 
is  caught  as  far  north  as  Chesapeake  Bay.  There  are  four  other 
varieties  of  Grunts :  the  Hamulon  formoswn  ;  the  H,  quadrilitie" 
atum,  or  striped  grunt ;  Anisotremus  virginiais  ;  and  Lutjanus 
caxis^  the  yelting,  or  glass-eyed  snapper. 

SERRANIDiE. 

Black  Fish,  or  Sba  Bass,  Black  will.— Ow^is^Hf/M  tUrt^rius,    Bam.    (Bastem 

shore  of  Virginia.) 

The  males  of  this  fish  are  bluish-black  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
body,  and  lighter  below ;  females  a  dingy  brown.  Their  fins  are 
very  large.  They  grow  to  several  pounds  in  weight.  Takes  bait 
voraciously.  It  abounds  in  shallow  as  well  as  deep  waters.  Taken 
from  the  wharves  by  rod  and  hand  line,  with  clams,  crabs,  shrimp, 
etc.    [See  "  Sea  Bass,"  in  Northern  Coast  Fishes.] 

Black  Groupbr.— ir/fiMr>A#/M  nigrihu.    GUI. 

Commonly  known  on  the  Florida  coast  as  the  *'  grouper ;  "  it  is 
ft  perch  also,  and  is  of  the  very  best  quality  on  the  table,  being 
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rich  and  well  flavored.  It  is  shaped  something  like  the  black  bass 
of  fresh  water,  the  color  an  olive  brown,  with  dark  mottled  lined, 
resembling  tortoise  shelL  At  Mosquito  Inlet  it  is  taken  from  two 
to  eight  pounds  in  weight  with  muUet  bait  on  the  bottom.  The 
grrouper  has  a  stronghold  under  the  mangrove  boshes*  or  in  a  hole 
in  the  bank,  to  which  it  retreats  when  hooked,  and  being  a  vigor- 
ous fish  often  succeeds  in  reaching  its  fortress,  from  which  it  can 
with  difficultjT  be  dislodged,  and  the  loss  of  fish  and  tackle  is  the 
result.  More  hooks  are  lost  by  the  grouper  than  by  any  other  fish, 
but  as  it  affords  good  sport  and  excellent  food»  it  is  a  favorite  ob- 
ject of  the  angler's  pursuit.  A  bass  rod  and  reel,  with  a  strong 
line  and  Vhginia  hook«  with  lead  enough  to  keep  the  bait  on  the 
bottom,  is  the  best  rig  for  the  grrouper,  and,  after  all,  the  prospect 
of  getting  him  is  uncertain.  He  fights  so  hard  that  you  have  to 
give  him  line,  and  if  you  give  him  too  much  he  is  sure  to  escape 
into  his  hold.    Spawns  in  May  and  June  in  bays  and  inlets. 

RsD  Smappsk  ;  rtd  groiap«r.-%SfPT««ia  erftkogmtttr^^fx^itx^   R/ifupkHtu 

tmfru.    Gill. 

This  fish  seems  to  be  called  by  both  names  in  difiercnt  locals 
ities.  In  east  Florida  it  goes  by  the  name  of  **  snapper,"  and  is 
known  by  the  large  canine  teeth  and  by  its  rapacious  habits ;  when 
put  with  other  fish  alive  in  a  car  it  proceeds  to  devour  those  small- 
er than  itself.  It  has  large  scales,  with  spines  in  the  dorsal  fin, 
and  has  been  placed  by  Cuvier  among  the  perches.  At  Mosquito 
Inlet  they  are  small — from  one  to  three  pounds,  but  in  the  Indian 
River  ten  or  twelve  pounds  weight,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  double  that 
size.  The  snapper  seems  to  be  a  wary  fish,  and  requires  finer 
tackle  and  more  careful  fishing  than  most  of  the  coast  species.  A 
rather  small  hook,  fine  line,  with  mullet  bait  cast  from  a  reel, 
using  a  float  so  as  to  let  the  line  run  off  down  the  current  thirty  or 
forty  yards  from  the  boat,  is  the  most  successful  way  to  delude  the 
snapper.  It  bites  sharply,  flghts  hard,  and  is  good  eating,  either 
boiled  or  fried.  Color,  reddish  brown  on  back  and  sides,  growing 
darker  after  death ;  belly  silvery.  Spawns  in  May  and  June  in  bays 
and  inlets.    Twelve  varieties  of  Groupers  are  enumerated. 
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LABRACIDi£. 

SnoPED  Bass,  or  Rockpish.— JP^craw  lintaius,    GIU. 

Body  above  dusky ;  sides  and  belly  silvery  white ;  sides  marked 
with  seven  or  eight  longitudinal  lines  of  a  bluish  color.  Grow  to 
a  large  size,  but  not  so  large  as  those  taken  pif  the  coast  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Taken  in  both  salt  and  fresh  water,  although  it  is 
really  a  marine  species.  Its  habits  in  southern  waters  differ  some- 
what from  its  habits  m  northern  waters.  It  is  seldom  taken  in 
salt  water,  but  is  constantly  seen  in  rivers  of  fresh  water  at  great 
distances  from  the  ocean,  even  as  far  up  the  Mississippi  as  St. 
Louis.  It  is  common  in  White  River,  Arkansas,  and  in  the  rivers 
of  all  the  Southern  States.  It  feeds  on  various  small  fish,  and  on 
crustaceous  animals,  and  never  destroys  its  own  kind,  like  the 
bluefish.  Taken  with  rocT  and  reel.  [See  Striped  Bass  in  North- 
em  Coast  Fishes.] 

Back  and  sides  pale  silver  grey  ;  belly  silver  white  ;  two  dorsal 
fins;  length  twelve  inches,  rarely  exceeding  two  and  one-half 
pounds  in  weight.  Found  in  both  salt  and  ffesh  water  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  South  Carolina.  It  is  really  a  marine  species.  Takes 
minnow,  the  soft  or  "  peeler  "  crayfish,  soft  or  hard  crab,  or  pieces 
of  perch.  In  early  spring  there  is  excellent  fishing  at  the  Little 
Falls  of  the  Potomac.  The  perch,  with  the  herring  and  shad, 
ascend  the  river  to  spawn,  and  remain  in  this  locality  two  or  three 
weeks  before  retummg  to  salt  water.  During  the  season  Jt  is  a 
very  common  thing  Xo  take  them  weighing  from  three-quarters  of 
a  pound  to  a  pound  and  a  quarter  each,  and  measuring  from  six 
to  twelve  inches  in  length,  and  when  of  this  size  they  make  a  de- 
lightful pan  fish.  But  before  speaking  of  the  habks  of  the  perch, 
a  brief  description  of  their  favorite  haunts  will  not  be  out  of  place. 
Their  spawning  grrounds  extend  all  the  way  from  Ead's  MUl  to 
the  foot  of  the  Little  Falls,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile.  The  river 
between  these  points  varies  in  width  from  seventy-^fiveto  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  iyards,  and  in  depth  from  four  to  fifty  feet.  The 
bottom  is  rocky,  and  at  low  tide  numerous  rocks  are  visible  above 
the  surface  of  the  water.    The  shores  on  both  sides  are  almost  a 
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solid  mass  of  rock,  and  many  fine  perch  are  taken  at  high  tide 
from  the  eddies  formed  by  the  rapid  current  behind  some  of  the 
larger  rocks. 

Many  persons,  in  fishing  for  perch,  do  so  from  the  rocks  ak>ng 
the  river  bank  instead  of  from  a  boat  At  high  tide  they  often 
have  good  sport,  but  never  take  as  many  large  fish  as  the  more 
experienced  fishermen,  who  have  their  boats  anchored  over  the 
deep  holes,  and  above  eddies,  where  they  take  out  the  larger 
ones,  oftentimes  as  fast  as  they  can  bait  their  hooks.  On  many 
occasions  two  or  three  of  us  have  captured  over  two  hundred 
perch  in  less  than  three  hours  by  fishing  from  a  boat. 

The  tackle  used  for  catching  perch  is  very  light,  a  fourteen 
foot  rod,  braided  linen  line,  and  reel ;  the  latter  is  a  matter  of  con- 
venience. The  perch  is  not  a  game  fish,  and  therefore  the  reel  is 
not  necessary  to  give  him  line,  as  in  fishing  for  rock  bass,  and 
other  game  fish.  Perch  bite  rapklly  and  swallow  the  hook,  but 
offer  no  resistance,  and  are  easily  taken  from  the  water.  Two  or 
three  small  hooks  (Limerick,  Aberdeen,  or  Kirby)  are  attached  to 
the  Une  above  the  sinker,  and  the  best  fish  are  caught  near  the 
bottom. 

After  spawning  the  perch  start  down  the  river  early  in  May. 
They  breed  and  spend  the  early  summer  months  in  the  fresh  trib- 
utaries, but  by  the  first  of  August  drop  down  to  water  slightly 
brackish  where  they  remain  in  large  schools  until  October.  In 
August  it  seems  that  the  bottom  is  covered  for  acres  with  them. 
The  cream  of  the  perch  season  is  from  the  ist  of  September  until 
the  middle  of  October,  and  the  best  time  to  select  is  those  days 
when  it  is  high  water  from  six  to  nine  o'clock.  Then  you  can  get 
the  benefit  of  both  tides  in  one  day.  In  the  tributaries  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  the  best  fishing  is  enjoyed.  There  are  known  resorts 
of  the  fish,  and  an  hour  or  two  before  high  or  low  water,  until  the 
same  time  after  the  turn  of  the  tide,  is  the  time  for  taking  them. 
As  soon  as  the  boat  is  anchored  the  rod  is  extended  from  sides  or 
stem ;  the  sinker  with  the  baits  runs  the  line  from  the  reel  and 
finds  the  bottom.  There  is  a  pull  downward  by  the  perch,  a  pull 
upward  by  the  angler,  and  the  tip  of  the  rod  is  lowered ;  then 
another  pull,  and  another  perch  hooked,  and  then  a  third  in  the 
same  manner,  when  the  angler  reels  up  and  lifts  his  fish  on  boaxd. 
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On  a  good  day  it  is  not  uncommon  for  three  or  four  fishers  to  kill 
kam  SStf  to  dghty  dozen. 

POWTATOMlDiE. 

Bu/BniH  or  Skip^jack  ;  gremfiah  (Vligteia)  ;  tailor  (MarjrfadiA  «id  Virsiiiia).<— 

Fsmmtamna  aaiiiUrix.    GUI. 

The  form  of  this  fish  is  oblong,  head  rather  large,  snout 
rounded,  mouth  large,  armed  with  bony  sharp  teeth  ;  tail  deeply 
forked,  color  brilliant  steel  blue  and  silver  in  young  fish,  and  deep 
greenish  blue  in  old  fish  ;  fins  yellowish.  These  fish  are  generally 
small  and  not  esteemed.  Taken  by  trolling  and  by  rod,  bait  and 
float  from  the  wharves.  Shrimp  are  preferred  for  bait.  At  some 
seasons  they  will  take  a  light  colored  fly  of  whitish  yellow  hue,  and 
are  often  so  caught  on  the  Gulf  coast  of  Florida.  The  young  fish 
are  known  in  southern  waters  as  whitefish  and  snap  mackerel. 
[See  **  Bluefish  "  in  Northern  Coast  Fishes.] 

ELACATIDiC, 

Cbab-batks  ;  cobte ;  sergeant  fish.— J?Awa/#  canadna,    OWL 

This  fish  resembles  the  pickerel  of  fresh  water  in  form,  size, 
and  habits,  particularly  in  the  long  under  jaw  which  distinguishes 
the  pike  family.  Body  long  and  narrow,  sub-cylindrical,  marked 
with  alternate  dark  and  light  olive  horizontal  stripes  that  extend 
from  the  gills  to  the  tail ;  belly  white ;  tail  deeply  crescentic,  the 
vpper  lobe  being  the  longest.  It  has  moreover  a  black  stripe  along 
its  sides  which  gives  rise  to  its  local  name  of  "sergeant  fish.'* 
Length  three  to  five  feet.  It  is  common  on  the  east  coast  of 
Florida,  particularly  on  the  Indian  River,  though  its  range  extends 
to  Massachusetts.  It  prefers  clear  water,  and  subsists  on  smaller 
fish  and  crabs,  lurking  under  roots  and  sea  weed,  from  which  it 
darts  upon  its  prey.    Takes  the  hook  freely. 

■ 

ECHINEIDiE. 

Sucx-FisH.— .£^^'M/rr  lintaia,    Holbrook. 

The  body  of  this  fish  is  similar  in  form  to  the  cobia,  except 
that  its  tail  is  nearly  square.    It  is  banded  like  the  cobia  too,  but 
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the  stripes  are  clouded  yellow  and  sulphur-  color.  The  belly  is 
white  and  the  tail  bluish  margined  with  white.  It  has  a  large 
broad  head  which  is  concave  on  top,  where  it  is  occupied  by  an 
oval  adhesive  disk  bordered  by  a  fleshy  thick  movable  substance, 
and  divided  in  the  mesial  line,  on  each- side  of  which  are  twenty- 
one  transverse  plates,  their  free  margins  divided  backward  and 
serrated.  By  this  disk  it  attaches  itself  to  any  object,  and  is  found 
adhering  to  the  bottoms  of  boats,  and  to  the  bodies  of  large  fish. 
It  is  frequently  taken  with,  blackfish,  (sea  bass)  and  is  attracted  by 
the  same  bait. 

ESOCIDiE. 

PiKS. — Egox  luciu*^  or  rgtieulatus. 

In  the  salt  waters  of  Chesapeake  Bay  is  found  a  true  pike  whose 
habitat,  it  has  been  ascertained,  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
salt  water.  Some  who  have  been  cognizant  of  this  fish  have  main- 
tained that  it  was  a  distinct  variety,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
of  its  identity  with  the  inland  pike,  and  we  find  it  referred  to  as 
Esox  reticulatus  (Le  Sueur,  et  al^  and  E,  lucius  (Mitchell),  in  the 
Keports  of  the  Maryland  Fish  Commissioners,  the  most  valuable 
work  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  been  issued.  Our  extended  investi- 
gations show  that  these  fish  spawn  in  the  Patapsco,  Magoty» 
Chester,  Sassafras,  Choptaak  and  Annapolis  Roads.  There  are 
few  caught  below  the  Choptank,  and  scarcely  any  above  the  Sas- 
safras River.  They  are  taken  -every  day  in  the  year,  the  largest 
quantity  in  extreme  cold  weather,  when  they  are  brought  to  mar- 
ket by  wagon  loads.  At  Norfolk  they  are*  not  common.  Prof. 
Eilzey,  of  Bladesburg,  Virginia,  says  that  they  were  very  numer- 
ous six  or  seven  years  ago  at  West  River,  Marylajod^  where  they 
were  caught  in  seines  in  February  and  March,  but  during  the  past 
few  seasons  only  occasional  specimens  have  been  taken.  He  vol- 
unteers the  opinion  that  they  might  be  taken  with  the  fly.  Prof. 
Beal,  of  the  Gown  Agricultural  College,  says  he  has  known  of 
their  being  taken  through  the  ice  in  winter  with  a  hook. 

"  While  residing  at  Annapolis,  I  had  several  opportunities  for 
examining  this  fish  when  fresh  from  the  water,  and  should  pro* 
nounce  it  identical  with  the  common  fresh<*water  pickerel  (Eiox 
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reticidatus)  of  the  Eastern  States.  The  color  and  markings  upon 
the  sides  are  the  saifie,  and  their  habits  of  iying  in  shallow  water 
near  the  shore  and  in  bunches  of  weeds  are  also  similar.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  a  specialist  In  ichthyology  might  discover  differences,  but 
they  are  not  apparent  to  the  eyes  of  an  ordinary  student  of  nature. 
The  water  of  the  creeks  and  inlets  about  Chesapeake  Bay  are  but 
slightly  salt,  and  but  little  affected  by  tides,  and  are  lined  about  the 
shores  with  patches  of  weeds  and  rushes,  forming  just  the  sort  of 
places  that  the  pickerel  loves  to  inhabit.  I  see  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  the  pickerel  should  not  live  in  salt  water  if  the  other 
conditions  were  suited  to  its  habits,  as  they  so  evidently  are  here. 
The  only  way  that  I  ever  knew  of  these  salt  water  pike  being  taken 
was  by  the  seine  and  by  fishing  through  the  ice  in  winter,  precisely 
as  is  done  for  pickerel  at  the  North." 

Mr.  S.  R.  Scoggins,  a  veteran  marketman  of  Baltimore,  claims 
these  pike  are  essentially  a  salt  water  fish,  and  will  not  go  into 
fresh  water.  He  says,"  "  I  have  been  among  them  for  thirty  years, 
and  never  knew  one  to-  be  caught  in  fresh  water  unless  it  had 
strayed  away  from  the  school  and  was  in  a  sickly  condition. 
Possibly  they  go  into- fresh  water  to  spawn. 

A  careful  examination  of  five  specimens  of  these  fish,  that  av-^ 
eraged  some  twenty-two  inches  in  length,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
same  with  the  fresh- water  pike,  discovered  but  very  slight  variations 
as  to  iin-rays,  color,  markings,  and  general  structure,  as  between 
each  other  and  the  inland  fish.  We  give  the  formula  for  two 
specimens  Which  showed  the  greatest  variation : 

Length  of  body  twenty-two  and  one-half  inches;  head  six 
inches.    Fin-system:  D.  18;  P.  14;  V.  10;  A.  15;  C.  20. 

Length  of  body  twenty-one  inches;  head  five  and  one-half 
inches.    Fin  system :  D.  18 ;.  P.  12  ;  V.  9 ;  A.  15  ;  C.  20. 

Color :  Back,  deep  green ;  sides,  olive  yellow ;  belly,  white ; 
under  fins  and  throat,  deep  red ;  upper  fins,  green ;  irides  blue 
with  yellow  rim :  numerous  dark  streaks  on  body  producing  a 
reticulated  appearance. 

The  fin-ray  formula  for  the  inland  pike,  as  given  by  De  Kay 
and  other  authorities,  is  as  follows : 

D.  18;  P.  16;  V.  10;  A.  14;  C.  19. 

Color  and  description  nearly  as  given  above. 
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SupjACK ;  aldpper ;  taury  ;  bone-liali ;  lady-fish.— ScMiAcrcMur  temi^Umimt, 

Le  Sueur. 

This  fish  belongs  to  the  genus  scomberesocidae,  and  as  the 
name  implies,  this  fish  combines  the  characteristics  of  the  mack- 
erel and  the  pike.  He  is  a  beautiful  fish,  growing  to  several 
pounds  in  weight,  is  shaped  like  a  pike,  with  fins  similarly  located, 
laige  mouth  well  armed  with  teeth  ;  dark  blue  on  the  back,  silvery 
on  the  sides,  and  white  on  the  belly ;  fins  white.  He  is  as  vora- 
cious as  either  the  pike  or  mackerel,  and  takes  bait,  spoon,  or  fiies 
freely.  He  is  often  hooked  when  not  wanted  while  angling  for 
other  better  fish.  Very  common  in  southern  waters,  especially  in 
Florida.  Tastes  well  enough,  but  is  bony.  Plays  havoc  with  light 
tackle,  and  affords  good  sport. 

MUGILIDiE. 

MuLLBT.  —Mugil  titumiut,    Mitch. 

There  are  several  species  of  the  mullet.  They  are  found  every- 
where in  the  bays  and  sounds  in  immense  shoals,  and  are  taken  in 
seines  and  cast  nets  in  size  from  half  a  pound  to  six  pounds.  It 
is  a  very  valuable  fish  to  the  inhabitants,  since  it  takes  salt  better 
than  any  other  southern  species,  being  equal  to  the  mackerel  in 
that  respect.  It  also  fiimishes  a  valuable  food  in  its  spawn,  which 
is  salted  and  smoked.  It  is  also  used  extensively  as  bait  for  most 
other  fishes.  The  mullet  appears  to  subsist  upon  the  minute 
animals  found  in  the  mud,  with  which  substance  its  stomach  and 
intestines  are  usually  found  to  be  filled.  Eaten  fresh,  the  mullet 
affords  a  rich  and  savory  food.  Spawns  in  January  and  February 
in  strong  currents  on  the  surface. 

ELOPIDiE. 

Jackmauodlb  ;  pounder ;  big-eyed  herring.— ^/Iis^  ammms.    Lian. 

Color  pale  green  on  upper  part,  and  white  with  roseate  tints 
at  the  sides ;  fins  yellowish.  Length  thirty  inches.  Taken  with 
hook  and  bait  from  June  to  October.    Not  esteemed  as  food. 

Jbwfish  ;  \Mxpnm.—Mtial«^s  ihristoidts,    Gflnther. 

An  immense  fish,  with  bony  white  silvery  scales  two  inches  In 
diameter,  covering  the  whole  body,  weighing  often  five  hundred 
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pounds  and  upwards.  Will  take  a  hook,  but  not  a  convenient  fish 
to  handle.  Very  common  in  Galveston  Bay  and  on  the  Florida 
coast. 

SILURIDiE. 

Salt  Watex  ZKmsm.—ArUfris  milherii,    GUI. 

Much  resembles  the  fresh  wajter  catfish,  but  is  a  handsomet 
fish,  both  in  form  and  color.  It  has  the  barbels  dependent  from 
the  mouth,  and  strong  spines  in  the  pectoral  and  dorsal  fins,  capa- 
ble of  inflicting  painful  wounds  upon  careless  hands.  They  are 
numerous,  and  greedy  biters,  but  are  generally  thrown  away,  ot 
left  for  the  coons  and  buzzards.  Size  in  the  Indian  River,  Florida, 
ten  or  twelve  pounds.    At  Mosquito  Inlet,  from  two  five  to  pounds. 


A  SHORT  LECTURE  ON  FISHES, 

OF  all  the  animals  composing  that  great  branch  of  the  aninud 
kingdom  called  vertebrates,  the  fishes  are  the  simplest  in 
structure  and  intelligence,  and  are  the  oldest  in  the  history  of  the 
globe,  as  shown  by  the  remains  in  the  rocks.  Fishes  being  des- 
tined to  an  active  life  under  water,  have  all  their  organs  adapted 
to  this  purpose — ^gills  instead  of  lungs,  limbs  shaped  as  fins,  and  so 
forth.  They  differ  in  form,  but  all  have  the  simple  outline  of  a 
large  head,  no  neck,  and  the  body  tapering  gradually  to  the  end 
of  the  tail.  Some  have  no  fins,  but  generally  they  are  present,  and 
arranged  in  pairs  symmetrically,  or  singly  on  the  back  or  abdomen. 
Behind  the  head  are  large  openings  leading  to  the  gills.  The 
water  entering  the  mouth  in  breathing,  is  driven  across  the  gills 
and  escapes  by  these  openings.  The  scales  greatly  vary,  their 
shape  forming  one  of  the  characters  by  which  a  fish  is  classified. 
They  are  homy  plates  similar  to  our  finger-nails,  containing  min- 
ute, polished  plates  of  color,  giving  certain  fishes  a  dazzling  bril- 
liancy of  tinting  that  reminds  us  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  skeleton  of  fishes  is  either  homy  or  made  of  cartilage, 
which  is  a  tough,  elastic  substance,  better  known  as  "gristle." 
It  is  composed  of  a  head,  trunk  and  limbs.  The  head  is  made  up 
of  a  laige  number  of  bones  intricately  put  together,  particularly 
those  supporting  the  arches  of  the  gills  and  gill-covers  {opercuia), 
the  tongue  and  neighboring  parts,  which  has  been  termed  the 
kyoi'd  apparatus.  Next  behind  the  skull  comes  a  chain  of  bones 
caUed  vertebra,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  body.  Each 
vertebra  is  shaped  like  an  hour-glass,  and  is  armed  with  spines 
and  projections  termed  processes,  some  of  which,  by  interlocking, 
hold  the  vertebrae  more  firmly  together.  whQe  others  give  a  strong 
attachment  to  muscles.  This  chain  is  the  backbone  or  vertebial 
column,  which,  by  its  presence  in  every  fish,  bird,  reptile,  and  mam- 
mal,  umtes  them  into  a  single  group— the  Vertebrata.    Above  the 
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backbone  runs  the  sfiintU  card,  that  is  the  great  nerve,  which  is 
a  continuation  backward  of  the  brain,  protected  by  a  bony  tube, 
and  underneath  it  the  great  artery  from  the  heart  that  supplies  the 
body  with  blood.  To  the  sides  of  the  backbone  the  ribs  are  all 
attached,  when  present,  and  upon  the  spiny  processes  which  pro- 
ject upward  is  carried  the  framework  of  the  fins  of  the  back  and  the 
tail.  The  side  fins  are  supported  upon  the  end  of  some  flat  bones 
hinged  to  the  backbone,  which  answer  to  the  fore-limbs  in  higher 
animals,  but  the  ventral  or  belly  fins  are  fixed  more  simply.  The 
skeleton  in  fishes  like  the  sharks  and  skates  is  very  diflferent,  not 
being  bony  at  all,  but  composed  entirely  of  cartilage  ;  hence  they 
have  been  named  cartilaginous  fishes. 

Most  fishes  swim  with  great  rapidity,  using  their  tail  alone  to 
get  ahead  with,  balancing  and  steering  somewhat  with  their  fins. 
Many  possess  a  very  peculiar  organ,  called  the  swimming-bladder , 
situated  in  the  abdomen,  this  is  a  sac  filled  with  air,  and  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  fish  can  increase  or  decrease  his  weight  with 
respect  to  the  water  (/.  ^.,  his  specific  gravity),  and  so  sink  or  float 
as  he  desires. 

The  life  of  a  fish  is  occupied  wholly  in  providing  its  food  and 
escaping  its  enemies  ;  its  senses  are  dull,  and  it  seems  to  be  with- 
out any  remarkable  instinct.  Yet  it  has  a  brain,  abundant  nerves, 
and  all  the  organs  of  sense.  Fishes  are  great  eaters,  and  nearly 
all  live  upon  flesh.  Some  have  no  teeth,  but  generally  there  are 
large  numbers  in  different  parts  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  whkh 
vary  widely  in  form,  number  and  position.  The  horrid  set  which 
the  shark  carries  is  regularly  shed  and  replaced  by  new.  The 
blood  of  fishes  is  red  and  cold,  but  it  seems  to  circulate  slower 
than  in  warm-blooded  animals,  and  the  heart  is  more  simple. 
Some  fishes,  like  the  electric  eel,  have  the  remarkable  power  of 
producing  electricity.  Fishes  multiply  by  means  of  eggs»  some 
species  producing  hundreds  of  thousands  at  a  single  spawning — 
as  the  dropping  of  the  egg  is  called ;  jtX  perhaps  not  more  than 
one  in  a  thousand  of  these  ^;gs  ever  results  in  a  full  grown  fish. 

Certain  fishes  change  their  residence  with  the  seasons,  or  ac- 
cording to  their  habits,  especially  their  habit  of  spawning.  This 
migration  in  some  is  from  north  to  south  ;  in  others  from  deep  to 
shallow  water  and  back  again ;  and  many  from  the  sea  u|p^  rivers 
18 
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and  down  again  to  the  sea.  One  of  the  best  known  examples  of 
this  latter  class  is  the  salmon,  and  I  will  give  you  a  description  of 
their  habits  in  the  words  of  Milne->£dwards,  an  eminent  French 
naturalist : 

"  Each  spring  it  enters  the  rirers  in  vast  troops  to  ascend  thera, 
even  to  their  sources.  In  these  migrations  the  salmon  follow  a 
regular  order,  forming  two  long  files,  united  in  fixint,  conducted 
by  the  largest  female,  who  precedes,  while  the  small  males  form 
the  rear  guard.  These  troops  swim  in  general  with  much  noise 
in  the  middle  of  rivers,  and  near  the  surface  of  the  water  if  the 
temperature  be  mild,  but  nearer  the  bottom  if  the  heat  be  great. 
In  general,  salmon  advance  slowly,  sporting  as  they  proceed  ;  but 
if  danger  appears  to  threaten  them,  the  rapidity  of  their  course 
becomes  such  that  the  eye  can  scarcely  follow  them.  If  a  dyke  or 
cascade  opposes  their  progress,  they  make  the  g^atest  efforts  to 
overcome  it.  Resting  on  some  rock,  and  extending  the  body  sud- 
denly and  with  violence  after  being  cun'ed,  they  spring  out  of  the 
water,  leaping  occasionally  to  the  height  of  fifteen  feet  in  the  air, 
so  as  to  fall  beyond  the  obstacle  which  stops  them.  Salmon  as- 
cend rivers  even  to  their  source,  and  search  in  the  small  streams 
and  tranquil  places  a  bottom  of  sand  and  gravel  adapted  to  the 
deposition  of  their  eggs.  The  eggs  are  deposited  in  a  trough  dug 
by  the  female  in  the  sand ;  they  are  afterward  fecundated  by  the 
male.  The  young  salmon  grow  very  rapidly ;  and  when  they  are 
about  a  foot  long  they  leave  the  rivers  to  repair  to  the  sea,  which 
they  quit  in  its  turn  to  again  enter  the  river  *  *  *  toward  the 
middle  of  the  summer  that  follows  their  birth." 

These  periodical  visits  are  taken  advantage  of  by  fishermen, 
and  it  is  then  that  all  the  salmon,  herring,  mackerel,  cod,  and  other 
fishes  we  use,  are  caught  and  cured. 

I  have  no  doubt  you  will  be  satisfied  if  I  only  mention  the 
classification,  and  I  have  little  time  to  do  more.  It  is  a  very  large 
class  and  contains  four  sub-classes — The  Myzantes,  the  true  Fish^ 
the  Ganoids,  and  the  Selachians  or  cartilaginous  fishes.  The 
myzontes  are  so  low  and  shapeless  that  they  were  at  one  time 
classified  with  worms.  Many  of  them  live  as  parasites  on  other 
fishes ;  some  holding  on  by  means  of  a  round  sucker-mouth,  like 
the  lamprey  eel.    The  true  Fish  belong  to  two  orders,  separated 
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by  the  shape  of  their  scales,  which  in  such  fishes  as  the  perch  and 
most  of  our  fresh  water  species,  are  jagged  and  comb-like  along 
the  posterior  edge,  while  in  the  case  of  our  friend  the  salmon,  the 
scales  are  round  and  smooth  at  the  edges.  The:  sub-class  in- 
cludes about  two-thirds  of  all  the  fishes,  and  are  the  easiest 
examples  for  you  to  study. 

(A)  Ganoid  fishes  are  well  represented  by  the  gar-pike  or  bill- 
fish  of  the  western  rivers  and  the  common  sturgeon.  The  main 
part  of  this  group,  though,  consists  of  fossil  fishes,  which  are  found 
in  the  same  rocks  from  which  we  get  our  soft  coal.  Many  of  these 
odd  fishes  who  perished  so  long  ago  looked  very  much  like  small 
alligators,  and  others  were  like  our  bill-fishes  and  fikes. 

To  the  fourth  and  highest  sub-class  belong  those  fishes  like 
the  sharks  and  rays  or  skates,  that,  instead  of  a  bony  skeleton  like 
the  true  fishes,  have  one  of  cartilage.  The  sharks  are  noted  for 
their  ferocity  and  their  insatiable  appetite.  They  abound  especially 
among  the  coral  islands  of  the  P^ific  Ocean,  where  the  people 
spend  about  as  much  time  in  the  water  as  on  land.  But  so  ac- 
customed do  they  become  to  them  and  so  fearless,  that  it  is  said 
an  Islander  does  not  wait  for  the  shark  to  rush  upon  him,  but 
attacks  him  instead,  with  only  a  knife  or  sharp  stick  for  a  weapon, 
and  generally  conquers.  The  sharks  are  obliged  to  turn  over  to 
seize  anything,  their  mouth  being  a  good  ways  back  from  the  end 
of  the  snout,  which  gives  the  swimmer  an  opportunity  to  plunge 
in  his  knife.  All  sharks,  however,  are  not  so  large.  The  rays  or 
skates,  or  their  cousin  the  torpedo,  are  also  flesh  eaters,  but  not  so 
fierce  as  the  sharks.  They  are  easy  to  recognize  by  their  nearly 
square  shape,  with  the  head  at  one  comer  and  the  long  tail  at  the 
other.  The  two  remaining  comers  are  made  by  the  very  lai^e 
side  fins.  The  many  slender  bones  spreading  out  like  rays  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  edge  of  this  fin  gives  them  their  first  name, 
but  why  they  are  called  "  skates  "  I  cannot  tell. 

Ernest  Ingersoll. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  DOMESTIC  DOG. 

THERE  appears  to  be  a  wide  diflference  of  opinion  among 
naturalists  as  to  the  stock  from  which  our  dogs  of  the 
present  day  came.  Some  have  it  the  wolf,  others  the  jackal,  or 
fox,  while  not  a  few  claim  that  the  dhole,  or  wild  dog  of  India,  is 
the  source  from  which  sprang  all  the  varieties.  In  our  opinion  it 
cannot  be  declared  with  any  degree  of  certainty  what  the  parent 
stock  was.  Certain  it  is  that  to  no  one  animal  can  the  paternity 
of  these  useful  races  be  credited,  as  they  are  so  widely  different  in 
form,  color  and  other  characteristics,  and  man  could  never  have 
developed  and  brought  together  such  vast  differences,  opposite 
natures  and  shapes  as  can  daily  be  seen  in  domestic  dogs,  unless 
the  original  species  were  in  possession  of  the  rudiments.  Neither 
could  food,  climate,  or  any  contrivance  whatever  so  completely 
alter  the  nature,  decrease  the  scenting  powers,  render  the  coat 
short,  long,  or  curly,  lengthen  or  shorten  the  limbs,  unless  sepa- 
rate types  had  furnished  the  material. 

Ancient  bas-relief  and  monumental  delineations  picture  the 
dog  as  distinct  in  its  characteristics  thousands  of  years  ago  as  at 
the  present  day,  and  fossil  remains  have  been  repeatedly  discov- 
ered so  little  resembling  either  the  wolf,  jackal,  or  fox,  and  so  dif- 
ferent in  type,  as  to  be  classified  with  the  spaniel,  terrier,  hound, 
bull  dog,  turnspit,  pointer  and  pug ;  and  as  these,  or  a  part  of 
them,  we  know  to  be  made  dogs,  or  in  other  words  hybrids,  the 
species  must  have  been  fully  as  numerous  then  as  at  the  present 
time. 

There  are  numerous  species  of  wild  dogs  differing  from  one 
another  almost  as  much  as  our  own  domestic  animals  of  to-day. 
Granting  that  the  spaniel,  grey-hound,  and  terrier,  sprung  ongin- 
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ally  from  the  wolf  as  some  argue,  why  not  point  out  first  why  the 
male  dogs  are  so  dissimilar  ?  and  again,  why  the  wolves  of  differ- 
ent countries  are  unlike,  and  which  species  of  wolf  i3  the  true  and 
only  one  ?  Without  wishing  to  conflict  with  the  opinions  of  those 
so  much  more  learned  on  the  subject  than  ourselves,  we  would 
ask,  would  it  not  be  much  more  reasonable  to  suppose,  without 
positive  proof,  that  the  origin  of  the  domestic  dog  can  be  referred 
to  numerous  aboriginal  species,  crossing  with  the  wild  varieties, 
as  we  know  our  dogs  will  frequently  do,  including  the  wolf,  jackal, 
and  the  fox  if  we  like ;  climate  assisting,  and  man  aiding  by  ju- 
dicious intermixing  and  breeding,  until  the  present  high  standard 
of  this  useful  animal  has  been  reached  ? 

The  Indian  dogs  maybe  traced  to  the  prairie  wolf,  and  in  Asia 
the  native  domesticated  dog  to  the  jungle  dog.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  originals  of  the  partly  tamed  canines  of  the  aborigi- 
nes of  the  different  sections  of  the  globe,  it  is  probable  that  the 
primitive  dog.  like  other  animals,  was  very  different  from  any  of 
the  present  races. 

THE  NATIVE  OR  ENGLISH  SETTER. 

We  do  hardly  more  than  attempt  to  give  our  readers  a  general 
idea  of  the  various  kinds  of  dogs  used  by  sportsmen  ;  not  entering 
into  minute  descriptions  of  their  specific  characteristics.  There  is 
a  wide  diversity  of  opinions  respecting  the  points  and  sporting 
qualities  of  the  various  species  of  dogs,  which  will  probably  never 
be  harmonized. 

A  proper  setter  dog,  as  judged  at  the  show  bench,  should  be 
neither  ovei^own  nor  diminutive.  He  should  stand  square  upon 
his  legs,  which  should  be  neither  too  long  nor  too  short,  but  in  pro- 
portion with  the  size  of  bis  body,  and  by  all  means  standing  a  shade 
higher  before  than  behind.  Tail  should  come  out  well  up,  and  be 
straight  or  scimitar-shaped,  and  should  be  carried  on  a  level,  or 
rather  above  the  level  of  the  back,  and  by  no  means  too  long.  A 
tail  reaching  to  the  gambrel  joint,  or  an  inch  below,  is  about  right. 
A  cut  tail  is  not  excluded  from  our  bench  shows  unless  so  cut 
as  to  disfigure  the  dog.  The  chest  should  be  deep  and  somewhat 
rounded  ;  loins,  muscular.  Feet  should  be  rounded  and  somewhat 
feathered  between  the  toes.    A  short,  thick  neck  never  looks  well. 
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Ears  should  be  long  and  somewhat  rounded  at  the  points,  but  not 
so  long  as  to  give  a  spaniel  look,  and  they  should  be  well  coated, 
fringe  hanging  below  the  rim.  A  thick  car  would  indidte  ill  breed- 
ing. Head  should  be  broad  at  the  top,  and  nearly  square  to  the 
eyes,  and  the  latter  should  be  full,  bright,  of  gentle  expression. 
Muzzle  should  be  well  squared  out,  and  lips  slightly  pendulent. 
Coat  should  not  be  curly,  but  long  and  wavy.  Many  persons  pre- 
fer that  the  feather  on  the  hind  legs  should  extend  below  the  gam- 
brel  joint,  and  many  of  the  best  brecl  dogs  have  it,  but  we  do  not 
consider  it  either  ornamental  or  useful.  Black  nose  and  eyes  are 
distinguishing  marks  of  high  breeding,  besides  adding  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  dog. 

In  regard  to  the  best  colors  for  a  dog  for  field  purposes,  a  great 
diversity  of  opinions  prevails.  In  shooting  over  an  open  country — 
the  prairies,  for  instance — it  does  not  matter  so  much  about  colors ; 
but  in  shooting  in  dense  coverts  it  is  important,  we  think,  that  a 
dog  should  be  of  such  colors  as  can  readily  be  seen — such  as 
orange  and  white,  lemon  and  white,  black  and  white,  or  black, 
white  and  tan. 

Setters  of  various  strains  are  the  preferred  dogs  of  the  country 
for  general  service,  their  thick  coat  of  hair  protecting  them  from 
brush  and  briars  in  tangled  cover,  and  from  wet  and  cold ;  while 
thick  tufts  of  hair  about  their  toes  save  them  from  injury  by  sharp 
stones  and  close  cut  stubble.  One  objection  to  setters  is,  that  they 
cannot  stand  the  summer  heats,  and  another  that  their  coat  catches 
burrs  and  other  trash,  which  often  put  them  to  great  inconvenience 
and  discomfort ;  they  in  some  instances  refusing  to  work  at  all  in 
burrs. 

With  regard  to  the  much  discussed  question  whether  a  setter 
ought  to  be  taught  to  retrieve,  we  reply :  "  Certainly ;  we  want  a 
dog  that  will  save  us  the  trouble  of  picking  up  our  dead  birds  and 
walking  long  distances  after  them."  Retrieving  is  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  setter.  The  ancestors  of  this  animal  were 
retrieving  spaniels,  and  it  was  their  first  propensity  to  fetch  and 
carry.  In  England  most  of  the  gentlemen  who  patronize  field 
trials  state  that  the  birds  should  not  come  in  too  close  contact 
with  the  dog*s  nose  as  it  injures  the  scent.  Suppose  it  does,  which 
ive  are  inclined  to  disbelieve.    To  talk  plainly,  the  majority  of  our 
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sportsmen  do  not  wish  to  be  bothered,  nor  have  they  the  time,  in- 
clination or  estate  to  keep  a  large  kennel  of  dogs.  What  is  re- 
quired in  our  country  for  the  field  sportsman  is  a  good  all  round 
dog,  an  animal  that  will  be  staunch  on  ruffed  grouse,  woodcock, 
quail  and  snipe ;  not  that  he  would  be  particularly  grand  on  either 
game,  but  his  action,  ranging  and  nose  should  be  fair,  and  give 
help,  amusement,  and  a  medium  bag  to  the  shooter.  When  gen- 
tlemen talk  of  pedigree,  blood,  performance,  grand  high-headed 
action  in  the  field,  it  is  a  very  different  kind  of  animal  to  the  ordi- 
nary sportsman's  ddg  (we  should  all  wish  to  own  this  style  of  setter, 
but  how  few  there  are).  This  dog  on  account  of  his  rarity  and  great 
value,  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  hands  of  the  careful  breeder,  and 
is  usually  kept  wholly  and  solely  as  a  stud  dog  or  brood  bitch.  We 
should  advise  the  breeder  not  to  handle  his  breeders  to  retrieve, 
but  when  the  progeny  have  been  sold,  it  is  the  business  of  the  field 
sportsman  to  train,  break,  and  develop  his  retrieving  qualities. 
The  yearling  of  the  above  description  should  be  thoroughly  broken 
in  one  long  season's  shooting.  How  many  setters  could  be  sold 
to-day,  however  well  trained  and  broken,  if  they  were  deficient  in 
retrieving  ? 

Certain  schedules  of  points  have  been  adopted  for  each  kind 
of  dog,  by  which  judges  are  governed ;  and  as  these  are  sufficiently 
specific  to  afford  a  proper  idea  of  what  a  dog  should  be,  we  are 
content  to  print  them  here  without  further  comment.  We  choose 
to  adopt  the  formulae,  as  given  by  the  London  Fancier* s  Craseiie, 
in  each  variety.    For  the  English  Setter  we  quote : 

POIHTS  IN  JUDGING. 

Head sS 

Neck... lo 

Thneldrri 15 

Legs ••.«..^..... 10 

Feet to 

Loioe  and  Thighs 15 

Coat 10 

Stem.... 5 

—MO 

THE  IRISH  SETTER. 

Of  this  breed  of  Dogs,  "  Idstone  "  says  in  London  Field  : 
This  breed  has  long  been  known  to  sportsmen  throughout 
Great  Britain  as  a  good  one,  especially  in  point  of  stamina,  and  a 
dass  was  set  apart  for  it  at  Birmingham  in  i860,  a  year  before  the 
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black  and  tans  were  similarly  favored.  In  1873  Dr.  Stone  came 
out  with^his  Dash,  who  was  admitted  to  be  almost  perfect  in  shape» 
and  of  the  true  type.  He  took  every  prize  until  age  compelled  his 
retirement  in  favor  of  Mr.  Hilliard's  Palmerston,  who  may  now  be 
considered  the  best  public  representative  of  the  breed.  Dash  is  of 
Dr.  Stone's  own  strain,  which  he  has  kept  to  himself  for  twenty- 
five  years,  in  color  blood-red,  showing  white  on  his  head  and  toes, 
and  also  on  his  neck,  with  great  quality,  and  a  faultless  frame. 

After  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  a  separate  class  has  been  made 
in  Dublin  and  elsewhere  for  reds  and  white  and  reds,  it  being 
shown  that  there  are  two  distinct  strains  of  the  Irish  setter  of 
these  colors  respectively.  The  white  and  reds  stand  no  chance  in 
the  open  classes,  and  yet  it  was  considered  hard  to  debar  them 
from  all  prizes,  especially  as  by  some  good  judges  they  are  thought 
to  possess  better  noses  than  the  reds.  According  to  my  judgment 
the  rich  red»  or  blood-red  color  as  it  is  described,  is  made  a  little 
too  much  of,  and  I  should  strongly  object  to  the  passing  over  of 
excellence  in  shape  because  the  color  is  too  pale,  a  marked  in- 
stance of  which  happened  at  the  Brighton  show  of  1876. 

The  old  breeds  of  this  dog  most  celebrated  are  the  O'Connor 
(generally  known  as  La  Touche),  Lord  Dillon's,  Lord  Gancarty's, 
Lord  Lismore's,  Lord  de  Fresne's,  (usually  called  the  French 
Park),  the  Mount  Hedges,  Lord  Rossmore's,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Waterford's.  In  modem  days  Dr.  Stone,  Major  Hutchinson, 
Capt  Cooper,  Capt.  French,  Mr.  H.  B.  Knox,  Hon.  D.  Plunket* 
Capt.  W.  Allaway,  Mr.  Hilliard,  Mr.  Lipscombe,  Mr.  C.  Brien,  and 
Miss  Warburton  have  been  most  successful  on  the  show  bench  ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  Plunket,  none  of  them  have  proved  the 
excellence  of  their  strains  at  any  field  trial. 

In  points  the  Irish  setter  only  differs  from  the  English  in  the 
following : 

I.  The  skull  is  somewhat  longer  and  narrower,  the  eyebrows 
being  well  raised,  and  the  occipital  prominence  as  marked  in  the 
pointer. 

3.  The  nose  is  a  trifle  longer,  with  good  width,  and  square  at 
the  end  ;  nostrils  wide  and  open,  with  the  nose  itself  of  a  deep 
mahogany  or  very  dark  flesh-color,  not  pink  or  black. 

3.  Eyes,  ears,  and  lips, — ^The  eyes  should  be  a  rich  brown  or 
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mahogany  color,  well  set,  and  full  of  intellig^ce ;  a  pale  or  goose- 
f>erry  eye  is  to  be  avoided.  Ears  long  enough  to  reach  within 
half  an  inch  or  an  inch  of  the  end  of  the  nose,  and,  though  more 
tapering  thatt  in  the  English  dog,  never  coming  to  a  point ;  they 
should  be  set  low  and  close,  but  well  back,  and  not  approaching 
to  the  hound's  in  setting  and  leather.  Whiskers  red ;  lips  deep, 
bat  not  pendulous. 

5  and  6.  In  frame  the  Irish  dog  is  higher  on  the  1^  than  ei- 
ther the  English  or  black  and  tan,  but  his  elbows  are  well  let  down 
nevertheless ;  his  shoulders  are  long  and  sloping ;  brisket  deep, 
but  never  wide;  and  hb  back  ribs  are  somewhat  shorter  than 
those  of  his  English  brethren.  Loin  good,  slightly  arched,  and 
well  coupled  to  his  hips,  but  not  very  wide ;  quarters  slightly  slop- 
ing, and  flag  set  on  rather  low,  but  straight,  fine  in  bone,  and 
beautifully  carried.  Breeders  are,  however,  going  for  straight 
backs  like  that  of  Palmerston;  with  flags  set  on  as  high  as  in  the 
Engflish  setter. 

7.  Legs  very  straight  with  good  hocks,  well-bent  stifles*  and 
muscular  but  not  heavy  haunches. 

8.  The  feet  are  hare-like,  and  moderately  hairy  between  the 
toes. 

9.  The  flag  is  clothed  with  a  long,  straight  comb  of  hair,  never 
bushy  or  curly,  and  this  is  beautifully  displayed  on  the  point. 

II.  The  coat  should  be  somewhat  coarser  than  that  of  the 
English  setter,  being  midway  between  that  and  the  black  and 
tan,  wavy  but  not  curly,  and  by  no  means  long.  Both  hind  and 
fore-iegs  are  well  feathered,  but  not  profusely,  and  the  ears  are 
furnished  with  feather  to  the  same  extent,  with  a  slight  wave,  but 
no  curl 

13.  The  color  should  be  a  rich  blood  red,  without  anv  trace  of 
black  on  the  ears  or  along  the  back  ;  in  many  of  the  best  strains, 
however,  a  pale  color  or  occasional  tinge  of  black  is  shown.  A 
little  white  on  the  neck,  breast,  or  toes  is  by  no  means  objectiona- 
ble, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  preponderance  of  white,  so  as 
to  constitute  what  is  called  "  white  and  red,"  is  met  with  in  some 
good  strains* 

In  his  work,  the  Irish  setter  is  fast  and  enduring ;  his  nose  is 
quite  up  to  the  average  of  fast  dogs  in  delicacy,  and  to  those  who 
i8* 
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are  limited  to  a  small  kennel,  he  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  gun. 
His  style  of  going  is  very  beautiful,  with  head  well  up  and  feeling 
for  the  body  scent ;  he  has  a  free  action  of  the  shoulders,  hind-legs 
brought  well  under  him,  and  a  merry  lashing  of  tile  flag  on  the 
slightest  indication  of  scent— often,  indeed,  without  it.  His  advo- 
cates contend  that  he  is  as  steady  as  any  other  setter  when  once 
broken,  but,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  scarcely  think  this 
position  can  be  maintained.  Neither  Plunket  nor  any  that  I  have 
seen  of  Mr.  Purcell  Llewellyn's  breeding,  nor  indeed  any  of  those 
which  I  have  had  out  in  private,  have  been  always  reliable,  and  I 
fear  that,  like  almost  all  other  setters  of  such  high  courage,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  requires  work  to  keep  him  in  a  state  of 
control  fit  for  immediate  use  with  the  gun.  In  this  respect,  and 
indeed  in  delicacy  of  nose,  both  the  English  and  Irish  setter  must 
yield  to  the  black  and  tan  of  the  best  strains :  but  to  do  the  same 
amount  of  work,  at  least  a  double  team  of  the  last  mentioned 
must  be  kept. 

FOIMTB  IN  JUDGING. 

Head ao 

Neck 5 

tfCg« 5 

Feet 5 

Stern. ^ 5 

Shoulders 15 

Back 10 

Loins 10 

Hind-quarters 15 

CokMT • • xo 

—100 

THE  BLACK   AND  TAN   (OR  GORDON)  SETTER. 

The  general  opinion  is  that  the  Gordon  setter  owes  its  origin  to 
Irish  blood,  which  in  a  measure  is  substantiated  by  the  fact  that 
red  pups  often  make  their  appearance,  even  when  bred  from  the 
most  reliable  strains,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  setters  in  general 
were  originally  manufactured  from  the  spaniel ;  but  whether  the 
color  of  the  Gordon  is  derived  from  the  black  spaniel  or  the  Scotch 
colley,  is  a  query  that  cannot  now  be  easily  answered.  The  curl 
in  his  coat  could  not  have  resulted  from  his  taking  the  water.  A 
curly  coat  is  a  great  fault  in  the  setter  of  any  breed,  and  would  be 
dead  against  one  on  the  show  bench.  Of  this  strain  of  dogs,  Mr. 
Walsh  says,  in  London  "  Field  " : 

The  black-tan  setter,  until  the  institution  of  shows,  was  com- 
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xnonly  caDed  "Gordon/'  from  the  fact  that  the  Dukes  of  Gordon 
had  long  possessed  a  strain  of  setters  of  that  color,  which  had  ob- 
tained a  high  reputation.  *  *  *  But,  in  spite  of  successes,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  general  opinion  of  good  sportsmen  has 
not  been  in  isctox  of  the  breed  since  the  institution  of  field  trials, 
in  which  it  has  been  brought  into  competition  with  the  English 
and  Irish  setter.  *  *  *  Among  the  numberless  specimens  of 
the  breed  (black-tan)  which  I  have  seen  at  work,  not  one  has 
shown  the  solicitude  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  shooter  which  is  so 
essential  to  the  perfect  correspondence  of  man  and  dog  which  en- 
sures sport.  The  pointer  or  setter  ought  always  to  know  where 
his  master  is,  and  if  put  into  high  covert,  such  as  beans,  should 
raise  his  head  at  short  intervals  above  them  to  ascertain  his  where- 
abouts. Now,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  black-tan  setters,  and 
notably  the  Kents,  never  do  this,  and  cannot  be  taken  off  a  scent, 
without  very  great  severity,  till  they  have  satisfied  themselves  of  its 
fallacy.  Most  of  those  tried  in  the  field  have  been  dead  slow.  On 
the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  the  verdict  has  gone  against  the 
breed  in  England,  and  as  far  as  I  know,  no  breeder  of  experience 
in  the  south  adheres  to  it,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Salter ; 
nor  is  it  much  more  approved  of  on  the  moors  by  the  general 
public. 

The  ^tiU  of  the  black-tan  setter  are  very  nearly  the  same  as 
those  of  the  English  dog,  the  only  deviations  being  as  follows : 

I.  The  skuU  is  usually  a  little  heavier  than  that  of  the  English 
setter,  but  in  other  respects  it  resembles  it. 

3.  The  nose^  also,  is  like  the  English  setter ;  but  it  is  usually  a 
trilie  wider. 

9l  The  flag  is  usually  a  trifle  shorter  than  that  of  the  English 
setter,  which  it  otherwise  resembles  in  shape. 

II.  The  coat  is  generally  harder  and  coarser  than  that  of  the 
English  or  Irish  setter,  occasionally  with  a  strong  disposition  to 
curl,  as  in  the  celebrated  champions,  Reuben  and  Regent. 

13.  The  cohr  is  much  insisted  on.  The  black  should  be  nch, 
without  mixture  with  the  tan,  and  the  latter  should  be  a  deep  ma? 
hogany  red  without  any  tendency  to  fawn.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
original  Gordons  were  often  black,  tan,  and  white  \  but,  as  in  all 
our  shows  the  classes  are  limited  to  hku:k-tan,  the  iQng  arguments 
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which  have  been  adduced  on  that  score  Jare  now  obsolete.  A  little 
white  on  the  chest  and  a  white  toe  or  two  are  not  objected  to ;  but 
a  decided  frill  is  considered  by  most  judges  to  be  a  blemish.  The 
red  tan  should  be  shown  on  lips,  cheelcs,  throat,  spot  over  the  eyes, 
fore  legs  nearly  to  the  elbows,  hind  legs  up  to  stifles,  and  on  the 
under  side  of  the  flag,  but  not  running  into  its  long  hair. 

FOINTS  IN  JUDGING. 

Head »o 

Neck 5 

Leg! 5 

Feet 5 

Coat .^ te 

Shoulders 15 

Back,  loins  and  Und-qoarten so 

Stern 5 

Color 15 

—MO 

THE  POINTER. 

It  is  noticeable  that  we  have  in  America  far  more  well  bred 
setters  than  pointers,  and  greater  attention  seems  to  have  been 
paid  in  the  last  two  years  in  procuring  the  former  blood  than  the 
latter.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  setter  is  the  greater  fa- 
vorite of  the  two,  and  justly  the  choice  of  the  sportsman  when  he 
desires  a  dog  that  will  unflinchingly  stand  the  rough  and  tumble 
nature  of  our  shooting.  Still,  we  are  sorry  to  see  the  balance  so 
much  weighed  down  by  the  setter,  for  fear  the  staunch  pointer  may 
be  finally  crowded  out  entirely.  Of  the  two,  the  point  of  the 
shorter  haired  animal  is  far  the  most  marked  when  on  game,  and 
the  training  once  received  by  him  is  always  retained,  and  on  each 
returning  shooting  season  he  enters  the  field  to  be  depended  upon 
while  the  setter  oftener  has  to  be  partially  rebroken  each  year ; 
and  if  not  owned  by  a  sportsman  who  shoots  continually,  becomes 
headstrong  and  unreliable. 

For  the  person  whose  business  will  not  allow  him  to  take  his 
gun  in  hand  but  two  or  three  times  in  the  autumn*  we  advise  by  all 
means  that  his  dog  should  be  the  pointer ;  but  for  the  one  who  takes 
advantage  of  the  open  season  for  different  game  from  its  beginning 
to  its  close,  we  recommend  the  setter  as  best  able  to  bear  con- 
tinued work  in  all  descriptions  of  cover. 

The  short  hair  of  the  pointer  enables  him  to  do  work  on  the 
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prairies,  where  water  is  seldom  found  while  "  chicken  "  shooting, 
and  he  can  do  without  that  necessity  for  a  much  longer  time  than 
the  setter ;  but  the  latter  is  frequently  used  with  advantage  for  the 
same  purpose  when  a  supply  for  his  benefit  is  taken  to  the  field. 
In  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maiyland,  and  in  countries  where 
the  game  invariably  takes  to  briery  thickets  on  being  started,  the 
pointer  is  at  a  disadvanti^,  for  we  have  seen  but  few  that  were 
not  intimidated  by  these  thorny  coverts,  refusing  entirely  to  enter. 
Moreover,  the  pointer  is  more  liable  to  take  cold  when  hunting  in 
wet  land  than  the  setter  is. 

Far  more  birds  are  accidentaily  flushed  by  the  setter  than  the 
pointer,  who  is  generally  mere  cautious^  notwithstanding  he  may 
be  fiilly  as  iast.  Certainly  we  cannot  condemn  those  that  write 
in  favor  of  the  pomter  as  havisg  the  best  nose,  for  they  are  given 
strong  proofs  of  its  truth. 

The  pointer  originally  is  a  cross  of  the  Spanish  dog  with  the 
grey-hound  or  ibx-hoond,  by  which  the  deUoacy  of  the  nerves  of 
the  nose,  to  some  extent,  is  diminished,  and  the  body  rendered 
more  light  and  eleganL  No  dog  has  a  higher  sense  of  smell,  or 
shows  greater  intelligence  or  docility.  The  principal  reason  that 
he  becomes  rigkl,  or  points,  by  the  s«ent  of  game  is  from  the  ex- 
traordinary condition  of  his  nervous  systemi  acquired  hundreds  of 
years  ago  and  handed  down  to  him  in  a  fair  unbroken  line  by  his 
ancestors^  A  thoroughly  broken  pair  of  high-bred  pointers  are  so 
obedient  to  the  voure  and  gesture  of  their  master  and  so  well 
trained  to  act  with  each  other,  that  a  wave  of  the  hand  will  sep* 
arate  them,  one  going  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left»  so  that 
they  hunt  the  entire  ground,  crossing  eaeh  other  r^gulariy  in  front 
of  the  sportsman  as  he  walks  forward.  There  is  one  matter  that 
is  generally  overlooked  in  ranging  with  the  pointer.  If  in  early 
life  you  have  taught  him  to  retrieve,  and  a  case  occurs  in  the  field 
where  he  has  to  cross  a  stream,  as  the  dog  returns  with  the  bird, 
never  tell  him  "  down  charge.*'  His  coat  is  so  thin,  and  as  we 
said  before,  his  oiganization  so  delicate,  that  he  is  sure  to  catch 
cold ;  therefore  by  all  means  allow  him  to  run  around  a  little,  tak- 
ing care  not  to  disturb  other  game.  The  color,  size,  etc.,  of  the 
pointer  have  so  often  been  described,  we  will  leave  that  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  sportsman,  and  remark  that  they  ought,  if  possible 
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to  be  Kght  colored,  so  that  the  animal  may  be  readily  distinguished 
from  the  grass,  herbage,  etc.,  as  no  doubt  the  dark  colored  dog  is 
very  attractive  to  the  eye  in  the  house,  but  cannot  be  seen  so  easily 
in  the  field,  thereby  causing  much  annoyance  to  the  sportsman. 

The  pointer  we  should  never  teach  to  retrieve  as  a  rule. 
Pointers  are,  or  ought  to  be,  used  for  open  field  shooting  only,  as 
their  delicate  organization,  thin  skin,  slight  coat,  and  having  no 
hair  between  their  toes,  prevents  them  retrieving  successfully 
through  scrub  oaks,  thick  cover,  swamps  and  water.  Nine  times 
out  of  ten  a  shooter  will  tell  his  pointer  to  charge  after  he  has  just 
fetched  a  snipe  or  cock  out  of  a  heavy  watery  swamp,  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding  ;  the  dog  having  comparatively  little  cloth- 
ing will  take  cold.  It  is  true  that  a  high*blooded  pointer  will  gc 
anywhere,  but  not  without  ill  effects  to  his  person,  such  as  draw- 
ing blood  and  otherwise  injuring  his  physique.  We  think  it  is 
quite  sufficient  for  the  pointer  to  stand  his  dead  bird.  Pointers  do 
not  make  as  gocid  retrievers  as  setters  for  th^  reasons  stated  above. 
and  moreover  if  most  of  the  celebrated  retrieving  pointers  be 
traced  back  one  or  two  generations,  it  will  very  likely  be  found 
that  the  grand  dam  or  g^nd  sire  was  a  setter,  which  will  account 
for  this  inherent  retrieving  propensity. 

We  consider  the  split  nose  a  decided  objection  in  either  setter 
or  pointer,  but  particularly  in  the  latter  as  indicating  impurity  of 
breed.  It  probably  originated  with  the  old  Spanish  breed  of  pointerp 
and  now  crops  out  occasionally  where  there  is  mixed  blood.  If  it 
were  merely  a  freak  of  nature,  as  some  contend,  it  could  not  be 
transmitted  or  reproduced  as  it  undoubtedly  is  when  dogs  possess- 
ing it  are  bred  from.  The  word  *'  dropper  "  is  used  to  designate  the 
cross  between  setter  and  pointer  only,  and  a  very  good  word  it  is. 

Points  for  the  Show  Bench,  as  given  by  the  Fancier's  GoMeUt 
are: 

Head  should  be  moderately  long,  narrowing  from  the  skull ;  the 
skull  not  too  prominent  above  the  eyes,  as  this  gives  a  heavy  ap- 
pearance ;  rather  deep  in  the  lip,  but  not  any  flaw,  or  very  slight ; 
nostrils  open,  with  level  jaw ;  eyes  moderately  bold ;  ears  thin,  set 
in  to  the  head,  just  where  the  skull  begins  to  recede  at  the  sides 
of  the  head,  hanging  flat  on  the  cheek  ;  throwing  the  ears  back  so 
as  to  show  the  insides  has  a  bad  appearance,  and  too  often  indi- 
cates a  cross  ;  neck  medium  in  proportion  to  head,  and  body  rather 
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inclined  to  be  lonr,  but  not  much  so,  thickening  from  the  head  to 
the  set  in  of  the  shoulders ;  no  looseness  of  the  throat  skin  ;  shoul- 
ders narrow  at  the  meeting  of  the  blade  bones,  with  a  great  amount 
of  muscle,  long  in  the  blades,  set  slanting,  with  arm  of  the  leg 
strong  and  comine  away  straight,  and  elbow  neither  out  nor  in  ; 
the  legs  not  great  neavy  boned,  but  with  a  great  amount  of  mus- 
cle ;  leg  preyed  straight  to  the  foot,  well  rounded  and  symmet- 
rical, with  foot  well  rounded,  this  is  the  fore  legs  and  feet ;  chest 
moderately  deep,  not  over  wide,  but  sufficiently  wide  and  deep  to 
give  plenty  of  breathing  room ;  back  level,  wide  in  loins,  deeply 
ribbed,  and  with  ribs  carried  well  back ;  hips  wide  and  full  of 
muscle,  not  straight  in  the  hock,  but  moderately  bent ;  stifles  full 
and  well  developed ;  the  stem  nearly  straight,  going  off  tapering  to 
the  point,  set  in  level  with  the  back,  carried  straight,  not  above  the 
level  of  back ;  symmetry  and  general  appearance  racy,  and  much 
beauty  of  form  appears  to  the  eye  of  a  real  pointer  breeder  and 
fancier.  The  weights  we  consider  best  for  different  purposes  are 
from  fifty  pounds  to  about  sixty-five  pounds.  Coat  short  and 
glossy,  but  a  deal  here  depends  on  condition. 

FOIMTS  IN  JUDGING. 

Head as 
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— loa 

C^Ur  amd  Cm/.— The  coat  oof  M  to  be  very  sheet  sod  soft,  sod  ftaOf  and  the 
•kia  thla  and  flexible.  Most  people  ia  BnglMid  praier  the  leiuon-aad-whlte  to 
liver  and  white,  or  black-and-white. 
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This  is  the  dog  par  excellence  for  ducking  in  those  waters 
where  great  courage  and  endurance  is  required  ;  not  simply  a  re- 
triever but  a  dog  who  will  face  the  heaviest  seas  or  surf ;  a  dog 
that  will  scramble  over,  or,  if  needs  be,  dive  under  the  heaviest 
ice.  That  his  ancestors  came  from  the  Irish  coast  appears  to 
be  generally  conceded,  yet,  with  the  exception  of  color,  we  can 
find  no  trace  of  any  similar  breed  of  dogs,  omitting  of  course  those 
specimens  which,  being  crossed  at  a  later  day,  possess  some 
marked  characteristics  of  the  water  spaniel.  He  is  smooth-haired, 
which  is  a  great  point,  as  the  Newfoundland  suffers  terribly  from 
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the  freeang  of  his  shaggy  coat ;  his  color  is  either  black,  with 
white  breast  and  grey  nose,  or  tawny  yellow,  the  latter  preferred. 
Generally  he  is  fierce,  and  the  best  of  watch-dogs,  deep-mouthed 
and  powerful.    A  writer  in  AppietotCs  Journal  says  : 

"  I  have  seen  one — a  mere  puppy — sit  for  hours  in  the  summer 
watching  the  fish  hawks  as  they  pursued  their  craft.  Whenever 
the  hawk  would  make  his  plunge,  Leo  would  rush  through  the 
"jumping  water  "  and  swim  for  the  spot.  He  never  brouc^ht  out 
a  hawk  that  I  know  of,  but  never  seemed  to  be  discouraged  at  his 
failures.  One  used  to  be  famous  for  his  thieving  propensities. 
He  would  sneak  off  and  seize  every  duck  he  could  lay  his  teeth  on 
and  deposit  it  on  his  master's  pile.  Another  would  never  touch 
a  whifier  or  southerly  unless  ordered  by  his  master  to  do  so,  but 
would  swim  a  half-mile  through  floating  ice  to  secure  a  can\'as- 
back  or  red-head." 

The  Maryland  Fanciers'  Association  has  divided  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Dogs  into  three  classes,  as  follows  :  First,  the  otter 
dog,  second,  the  curly-haired  dog,  third,  the  straight-haired  dog. 
The  color  of  the  first  class  is  a  tawny  sedge,  with  very  short  hair. 
The  color  of  the  second  class  is  a  red  brown.  The  color  of  the 
third  class  is  a  red  brown.  The  bitches  must  show  the  color,  and 
approximate  to  the  general  points  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong. 
In  the  three  classes  a  white  spot .  on  the  breast  is  not  unusual. 
Measurements  as  follows :  From  fore  toe  to  top  of  back,  twenty- 
five  inches ;  from  tip  of  nose  to  base  of  head,  ten  inches ;  breast, 
nine  inches  ;  around  fore  feet,  six  inches ;  around  fore  arm  below 
shoulder,  seven  inches  ;  between  eyes,  two  and  one-fourth  inches  ; 
length  of  ears,  five  inches  ;  from  base  of  head  to  root  of  tail,  thir- 
ty-nve  inches  ;  tail,  sixteen  inches  in  length  ;  around  muzzle,  below 
eyes,  ten  inches. 

rOINTS  IN  JUDGING. 
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THE  IRISH  WATER  SPANIEL. 

Throughout  Ireland  the  brown  water  spaniel  is  found  quite, 
generally,  but  the  best  breed  is  somewhat  scarce  and  is  confined 
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to  the  kennels  of  a  few  j^tleroen.  This  strain  is  readily  known 
by  its  marked  peculiarities.  The  larg^er  the  dog  is  the  better  it  is 
appreciated  among  fanciers.  The  body  is  round  and  strongly 
made,  the  1^^  are  rather  short,  the  feet  broad,  the  hind  quarters 
or  stem  should  be  short,  broad  and  tapenng  to  a  fine  string,  and 
covered  with  short  hair  like  a  pointer.  Some  have  short,  crisp 
curls,  and  in  this  case  there  should  be  no  straight  hair  or  fringe. 

The  head  should  not  be  broad  or  coarse ;  the  nose  should  be 
long  and  free  from  wave ;  the  ears  should  be  long  and  so  broad  in 
the  leather  that  they  will  meet  across  the  nose,  and  be  covered 
with  the  long  ringlets  which  give  the  animal  such  a  striking  ap- 
pearance. A  moustache  is  considered  a  sign  of  bad  blood  or  im- 
purity ;  80  this  is  an  important  point  to  be  considered  by  pur- 
chasers or  breeders. 

On  the  forehead,  between  the  ears,  there  is  a  long  ringlet  which 
hangs  down  between  the  eyes.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
signs  of  the  thoroughbred,  and  should  be  carefully  noted,  as  some 
are  inclined  to  wear  a  *'  wig,"  instead,  and  in  this  case  such  a 
peculiarity  is  most  objectionable. 

The  legs  of  the  pure  blood  are  heavily  ieathered  with  ringlets, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  body  is  covered  with  short,  crisp  curls 
of  a  rich,  dark  liver  color,  entirely  free  from  white.  A  breed  in 
the  North  of  Ireland,  known  as  the  "  Lough  Neagh,"  differs  some- 
what from  this  description,  and  though  all  are  splendkl  retrievers, 
yet  they  are  not  considered  as  good  as  the  type  described.  They 
are  readily  recognized  by  their  "  feathered  "tail. 

As  a  retriever,  the  Irish  spaniel  cannot,  be  surpassed.  The 
perseverance  and  intelligence  used  in  the  retrieving  of  ducks  from 
the  soft  and  miry  marsh,  the  heaviest  billows  or  the  tall  and 
heavy  rice  with  which  many  of  our  Western  lakes  abound,  con- 
vinces us  that  there  is  not  the  equal  of  this  breed  from  which  to 
produce  just  such  dogs  as  the  sportsmen  of  this  country  desire  for 
duck  shooting.  He  is  an  admirable  diver,  swift  swimmer,  and  is 
greatly  assisted  in  these  arts  by  the  breadth  of  its  paws.  Much  of 
these  qualities  in  the  dog  is  owing  to  the  abundant  supply  of  nat- 
ural oil  with  which  his  coat  is  supplied,  and  which  prevents  it 
from  really  becoming  wet.  A  real  water  spaniel  gives  himself  a 
good  shake  as  soon  as  he  leaves  the  lake,  and  is  dry  in  a  very 
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short  time.  This  oil,  although  useful  to  the  dog,  gives  forth  an 
unpleasant  odor,  and  therefore  debars  him  from  becoming  an  in- 
mate of  the  house  ;  so  much  the  better.  Some  people  fancy  that 
the  water  spaniel  possesses  web  feet,  and  that  his  aquatic  prowess 
is  due  to  this  formation.  Such  is  not  the  case.  All  dogs  have  their 
toes  connected  with  each  other  by  a  strong  membrane,  and  when 
the  foot  is  wide,  and  the  membrane  rather  loosely  hung,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  water  spaniel,  a  large  surface  is  presented  to  the 
water.  This  dog  is  of  moderate  size,  measuring  about  twenty-two 
inches  in  height  at  the  shoulders,  middling  stout,  ears  very  long, 
measuring  from  point  to  point  about  the  animal's  own  height. 
The  pure  bred  ones  are  acknowledged  not  excelled  in  beauty  or 
intelligence  by  any  breed.  I  might  enumerate  many  instances 
where  they  have  seemed  to  evince  almost  the  intellect  of  the  human 
race. 

The  points  of  the  Irish  Water  Spaniel,  as  given  in  the  Fancier^s 
Gazette^  are : 

POINTS  IN  JUDGIMa. 

Head as 

Ears lo 

Feet 5 

i«8f 5 

Back lo 

Loina • lo 

Hlnd-qoaitera lo 

Coat IS 

Stem lo 


THE  FIELD  SPANIEL. 

The  field  spaniel  is  remarkable  for  the  intease  love  which  it 
bears  for  hunting  game,  and  the  nervous  mannerin  wfaidi  it  car- 
ries out  the  wishes  of  its  master.  There  are  two  breeds,  the  one 
termed  the  "  Springer  "  being  used  among  the  thick  scrub  oak 
and  brambles,  and  the  other  employed  principally  on  woodcock, 
and  therefore  called  the  *'  Cocker."  Some  of  these  dogs  contin- 
ually give  tongue  while  engaged  in  pursuit  of  game,  and  utter  dif- 
ferent sounds,  according  to  the  description  of  game  which  they 
have  reached,  while  others  are  perfectly  mute.  Each  of  these 
qualities  is  useful  in  its  way — ^it  should  not  be  too  noisy,  and  the 
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note  shouM  be  musical.  While  hunting  the  spaniel  sweeps  his 
well  feathered  tail  from  side  to  side,  never  carrying  it  as  high  as 
the  back,  and  is  a  very  pretty  object  to  any  one  who  has  an  eye 
for  beauty.  A  spaniel  must  possess  a  thick  coat,  as  it  is  subject 
to  continual  wetting  from  the  drippings  of  the  scrub  oaks,  etc., 
through  which  he  has  to  force  his  way ;  he  should  weigh  not  less 
than  fourteen  pounds,  and  may  with  advantage  weigh  thirty 
pounds,  as  do  the  breed  known  by  the  name  of  "  Clumber ; "  these 
animals  work  silently.  The  Cocker  is  a  much  smaller  animal ; 
his  average  weight  is  about  fifteen  pounds.  He  is  an  active  and 
lively  dog,  dashing  about  his  work  with  an  air  of  gay  pleasure  that 
assists  materially  in  adding  to  the  spirits  of  his  master,  and  will 
be  found  the  most  useful  animal  for  woodcock  in  the  fall 

RETRIEVERS. 

There  are  two  species,  the  water  and  the  land  retriever.  The 
water  retriever  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  cross  between  the  smaller  kind 
of  Newfoundland  dog,  sometimes  called  the  Labrador  dog,  and 
the  setter.  This  dog  is  especially  useful  to  the  sportsman  when 
shooting  wild  fowl,  through  creeks,  bayous,  etc.,  and  saves  him  an 
infinite  deal  of  trouble,  and  is  by  no  means  in  the  way.  Many 
sportsmen  imagine  that  this  dog  will  scare  wild  fowl,  but  his 
actions  teach  us  just  the  contrary,  as  his  careful  training,  natural 
instinct,  and  color,  act  as  a  decoy  rather  than  otherwise.  A  good 
water  retriever  is,  however,  seldom  to  be  met  with,  and  should  be 
taught  when  quite  young.  Nothing  answers  this  purpose  better 
than  shooting  divers  or  any  young  duck,  then  sending  the  retriever 
m  the  water,  and,  after  he  has  got  his  bird,  call  him  to  you,  take 
the  bird  gently  out  of  his  mouth,  caress  and  pat  him.  In  three  or 
four  lessons,  if  the  water  be  not  too  cold,  you  will  find  there  will 
be  no  necessity  of  even  telling  him  to  fetch,  as  instinct  and  his 
natural  fondness  for  the  water  will  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  make 
a  thorough  retriever  of  him.  The  great  drawback,  however,  is 
that  he  must  be  kept  in  almost  constant  practice,  and  should  be 
carefully  broken  from  rats,  which  abound  on  the  banks  of  rivers 
and  lakes. 

The  best  cross  for  land  is  a  setter  with  a  springer  or  cocker 
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spaniel.  If  your  setter  has  never  been  taught  to  retrieve.  ^  more 
valuable  dog  than  the  land  retriever  it  is  hardly  possible  to  possess, 
especially  when  shooting  woodcock  and  English  snipe  in  the  fall 
of  the  year.  The  head  of  the  race  of  retrievers*  we  refer  to  the 
lai^ge  and  handsome  animal,  the  Newfoundland.  The  pure  breed 
of  this  animal  is  very  scarce,  and  is  not  of  that. gigantic  size  which 
it  is  generally  supposed  to  be. 

"  Caractacus/'  in  discussing  in  Xht  Fancier^'s  Gom^U  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  Newfoundland  dog  vras  indigenous  to  the 
island  from  which  he  takes  his  name,  says : 

"  My  own  opinion  is  that  European  settlers,  finding  dogs  of 
draught  an  absolute  necessity,  and  thinking  they  might  improve 
on  the  native  breeds,  imported  large  dogs  of  various  kinds,  as,  for 
instance,  the  mastiff,  the  colley,  the  Alpine  spaniel,  and  the  Matin- 
dog  of  France,  and  that  the  present  breed  sprang  from  many 
roots,  and  has  acquired,  from  change  of  climate  and  other  causes, 
certain  peculiarities  of  its  own»  and  that  by  careful  selection  a  fixed 
variety  has  become  established.  *  «  *  I  think  the  probabili- 
ties are  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  several  types,  and  that  time, 
selection,  and  climatic  influences  have  at  last  worked  it  into  a  dis- 
tinct variety.  I  have  never  been  able  to  hit  on  any  record  which 
would  tend  to  prove  that  such  a  dog  existed  when  the  island  was 
discovered  by  Europeans ;  and  if  any  one  can  point  to  any  that 
will  throw  a  light  on  the  darkness,  I  shall  be  delighted  beyond 


measure." 


THE  FOX-HOUND. 

The  fox-hound,  of  all  dogs  used  in  the  field,  is  by  far  the  most 
numerous.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  modem  fox-hound 
derives  its  origin  from  the  okl  English  hound,  and  its  various  points 
of  perfection  from  judicious  crosses  with  other  breeds.  There  are 
various  breeds  of  dogs  which  are  remarkable  for  the  great  devel- 
opment of  some  peculiar  faculty— such  as  speed  in  the  grey*hound, 
courage  in  the  bull-dog,  delicacy  of  scent  in  the  bloodhound,  saga- 
city in  the  poodle,  etc.,  so  when  a  breed  of  dog^  beg^ins  to  fail  in 
any  of  these  points  the  fault  is  amended  by  the  introduction  of  a 
dog  belonging  to  the  breed  which  exhibits  the  needful  quality  in 
greatest  perfection.    The  fox-hound  has  not  only  the  greatest 
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sagacity  and  the  most  refined  powers  of  scrutiny,  but  is  far  supe- 
rior in  bottom  and  stoutness  to  any  other  breed  of  the  hound  race. 
Only  consider  the  immense  distance  a  hound  travels  over  during 
the  many  hours  that  he  is  frequently  absent  from  home.  The 
country  he  travels  over  is  generally  of  the  very  roughest  descrip- 
tion»  such  as  sharp  rocks,  scrub  oak»  brambles,  etc.,  and  he  fre- 
quently takes  to  the  water. 

The  best  breed  for  fox-shooting  is  the  English  fox-hound, 
crossed  with  the  American  hound.  The  English-bred  hound  is 
too  delicate.  The  ground  you  ride  over  and  the  ground  you  shoot 
over  are  totally  different.  The  English  dog  is  too  finely  bred  to 
suit  our  rocky  ground ;  its  pace  is  too  fast,  as,  unless  it  runs  in 
the  open,  it  is  apt  to  overrun  the  scent.  A  dog  running  at  thiny 
miles  an  hour  cannot  be  expected  to  hold  the  scent  as  strongly  as 
one  running  at  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  The  speed  which  can  be  at- 
tained by  fox-hounds  may  be  estimated  from  the  well  known  match 
which  took  place  upon  the  Beacon  course  at  Newmarket,  England. 
The  length  of  the  course  is  four  miles  and  352  yards,  and  this 
distance  was  run  by  the  winning  dog,  Bluecap,  in  eight  minutes 
and  a  few  seconds.  The  famous  racehorse  Flying  Childers,  in 
running  over  the  same  ground,  was  little  more  than  half  a  minute 
ahead  of  the  hound.  Now,  if  we  compare  the  dimensions  of  the 
horse  and  the  hound  we  shall  form  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the 
extraordinary  speed  to  which  the  latter  animal  can  attain.  In  the 
match  no  less  than  sixty  horses  started,  together  with  the  compet- 
itors, but  of  the  sixty  only  twelve  were  with  the  dogs  at  the  end 
of  this  short  run.  The  English  hound  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  our  fox-shooting  friends,  as  what  they  require  in  a  hound 
is  a  good  nose,  hard  feet,  padded  with  a  thick  sole,  strong  pro- 
pelling powers  behmd,  and  more  endurance  than  excessive  speed, 
not  foiigetting^a  musical  tongue,  which  can  only  be  attained  by  the 
cross  of  the  American  hound  with  the  English.  As  there  has  been 
so  much  breeding  "  in-and-in,"  and  very  little  fi-esh  stock  imported, 
the  fox-hound  is  sadly  deteriorating,  as  we  only  hear  of  a  few  in- 
sUnces  of  fresh  blood.  The  first  fox-hounds  ever  brought  to 
Florida,  were  from  a  celebrated  ''pack  "  owned  on  the  estate  of 
the  "  Marquis  of  Berresford,"  in  England.  Sir  Reginald,  (subse- 
quently Marquis)  of  Berresford  came  to  America  and  opened  ex- 
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tensive  indigo  plantations^  on  the  bank  of  the  St.  Johns  river  in 
East  Florida,  at  a  place  still  known  as  Lake  Berresford,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century. 

Unfortunately  for  the  fox-hound  of  England,  the  Marquis  soon 
discovered  that  the  fox  of  Florida  wouldn't  run  half  a  mile  before 
he  climbed  a  tree,  and  fox-hunting  was  abandoned  reluctantly.  The 
dog  remained,  however,  and  through  neglect  they  rapidly  mixed 
witli  the  cur  of  the  country,  and  the  blood  has  become  extinct.  In 
the  South  they  have  some  splendid  new  blood,  which  they  have 
crossed  with  the  southern  fox-hound,  and  have  produced  the  per- 
fection of  a  hound  for  their  puqx)ses. 

There  are  at  least  five  thousand  fairly  bred  fox-hounds  in  Geor- 
gia, and  at  least  twenty  thousand  if  you  include  Maryland  as  one 
of  the  Southern  States.  A  small,  or  rather  medium  size,  with 
bushy  tail,  and  color  white  and  red.  The  best  dogs  we  have  now 
is  a  cross  of  the  English  fox-hound  and  a  native  dog  of  Maryland. 
These  Maryland  dogs  are  a  cross  with  the  long-haired  Scotch 
hound  and  the  old  English  fox  dog  imported  into  Maryland  many 
years  since.  They  combine  speed,  endurance,  and  nose,  and  are 
only  found  in  Hancock  county,  Georgia.  The  hounds  most  in  use 
in  the  State  of  Georgia  are  a  cross  of  the  English  fox-hound  with 
a  small  hound  called  the  beagle,  which  gives  nose  to  the  English 
dog,  but  takes  away  his  speed.  Excessive  speed  is  not  requir^  ; 
a  speed  of  about  a  mile  in  two  and  three-quarter  minutes,  capable 
under  a  hot  scent  of  being  increased  for  a  short  time  to  two  min- 
utes and  ten  seconds,  is  all  that  is  wanted.  A  fox  is  killed  in  an 
hour  at  an  average  speed  of  three  and  a  quarter  minutes  to  the 
mile.  A  medium  sized  dog  is  much  the  best,  is  often  more  fleet, 
and  being  of  light  weight  his  feet  do  not  become  sore  after  a  run. 
Feed  greasy  mush  once  a  day,  when  the  dogs  are  not  expected  to 
run,  and  bread  once  a  day.  Twice  a  week  give  them  meat  stewed 
with  corn  meal,  when  you  do  not  run  them.  If  you  wish  to  run 
them  in  the  morning,  give  them  the  night  before  as  much  hard 
bread  as  they  will  eat,  and  in  the  morning,  before  starting,  give 
each  dog  a  small  piece  of  hard  bread  to  keep  him  from  nausea. 
Train  the  pups  with  the  old  dogs  at  one  year  old,  often  practicing 
with  a  drag,  and  we  find  it  the  only  method  to  train  and  break  cross 
bred  fox-hounds  successfully.    The  best  breeds  of  fox-hounds  in 
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the  North  are  owned  in  Bufialo;  Guernsey  county,  Ohio;  Mr. 
Taylor's  Connecticut  farm  ;  the  Leatherstocking  Club»  of  Oswego. 
The  points  of  a  fox-hound  given  in  the  Fancier's  GnaetU  are : 

Head  expressive,  muscular ;  ears  pendent ;  head  a  little  wrin- 
kled in  chap  ;  face  rather  long,  with  strone  jaw  ;  neck  inclined  to 
be  long,  set  into  shoulders  strongly ;  the  shoulders  of  great  depth 
and  strength,  sloping  back  well,  but  not  so  fine  and  close  at  point 
of  shoulder  blades  as  a  greyhound,  as  speed  is  not  required  so 
much  as  in  the  greyhound,  but  rather  endurance.  A  model  of  a 
stud  fox-hound  should  measure  round  behind  his  shoulders  thirty- 
one  to  thirty-two  inches ;  the  elbows  should  be  straight,  and 
neither  bowed  out  nor  pressed  into  the  chest ;  fore  leg  to  continue 
straight  to  the  foot,  as  if  one  bone,  but  of  great  substance,  full  of 
muscle ;  from  the  pasterns  the  foot  must  not  turn  out,  but  appear 
straight  and  round  like ;  the  back  ought  to  be  straight,  wide  all 
through  ;  rigid-backed  dogs  considered  not  so  pleasant  to  the  eye ; 
it  should  be  well  loined  up,  not  short  of  ribs,  but  short  in  the  flank ; 
body  an  average  depth ;  hind  quarters,  where  set  into  loin,  power- 
ful ;  thighs  full  of  muscle  ;  stern  carried  well  up.  but  not  as  a 
squirrel  s ;  not  feathered ;  coat  thick  and  smooth.  There  are  dif- 
ferent colors,  the  pie,  black  and  tan,  tan  and  white,  and  blue 
grizzles. 

POINTS  Of  JUDGING. 

Heafd. 15 

N«ck \ 

Legs 10 

Feet 15 

Shoulders 15 

Back 10 

Loin. f 10 

Hind-quarters 15 

Stem. •..•........■•■.....•.    5 

— IOC 

HARRIERS. 

The  Harrier,  as  its  name  implies,  is  used  for  hunting  the  hare, 
and  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  small  fox-hound  and  would  be 
found  a  very  useful  animal  for  tracking  rabbits.  The  American 
rabbit  is  a  somewhat  different  animal  from  its  English  cousin  ;  the 
latter  in  a  wild  state  live  together  in  warrens  in  immense  numbers. 
The  warren  is  a  series  of  burrows  or  holes  in  the  g^xjund,  of  ex- 
tremely irregular  construction,  and  often  communicate  with  each 
other  to  a  remarkable  extent.  The  American  rabbit,  so  called,  on 
the  contrary  live  together  in  couples,  bring  forth  their  young  on 
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the  surface,  and  when  their  offspring  are  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves they  quit  the  parental  roof  and  forage  on  their  own  account. 
The  scent  of  the  American  rabbit  is  much  stronger  and  holds 
to  the  ground  as  it  were,  for  a  longer  time,  and  in  this  respect 
bears  a  marked  similarity  to  the  English  hare.  The  points  of  a 
good  harrier  are  similar  to  those  of  the  fox-hound.  There  are 
necessary  points  in  the  shape  of  a  hound  which  ought  always 
be  attended  to  by  a  sportsman,  for  if  he  be  not  of  a  perfect  sym- 
metry he  will  neither  run  fast  nor  bear  much  work.  Keep  in  mind 
that  the  hound  has  much  tedious  labor  to  undei^o,  and  should 
have  strength  proportioned  to  it.  Let  his  legs  be  straight  as  ar- 
rows, his  feet  round  and  not  too  large,  his  shoulders  well  back, 
his  breast  rather  wide  than  narrow,  his  chest  deep,  his  back  broad, 
his  head  small,  his  neck  thin,  his  tail  thick  and  bushy,  and  if  he 
carry  it  well  so  much  the  better.  Many  of  our  friends  will  say  it  is 
impossible  to  procure  such  a  dog,  so  perfect  in  all  his  points. 
Get  one  as  nearly  like  the  description  as  possible,  and  such 
hounds  as  are  weak  from  the  knees  to  the  foot — mongrel  breeds 
of  pointers  and  setters — shoot  them  at  once.  Attention  to  the 
proper  weeding  out  of  bad  stock  is  the  only  way  in  which  good 
staunch  strains  can  be  bred. 

The  following  are  the  judging  points  of  the  Harrier,  as  given 
in  the  Fancier* s  Gazette  : 

The  harrier's  head  is  something  of  the  stamp  of  the  fox- 
hound's head,  only  a  little  lighter ;  rather  a  long  neck,  deep  in 
shoulder  ;  chest  deep  ;  fore-legs  straight  and  muscular,  with  a  cat- 
like formation  of  foot ;  back  straight,  well  ribbed  up,  with  short 
flank,  strong  across  the  loin  ;  stiff  and  well-bent  stifles ;  stem  car- 
ried well  up.  The  usual  colors  are  blended  pies,  black,  tan,  and 
white  and  blue  mottles.  There  are  several  heights  admissible, 
from  eighteen  inches  up  to  the  height  of  a  fox-hound,  judged  by 
the  best  combination  of  the  essentisu  characteristics. 

POINTS  IN  JVPGING. 

Head , tS 

Neck 5 

Lei^a lo 

Feet lo 

Shoulders 15 

Back 10 

Loin • M 

Hind-quarters 15 

Stem 5 

Girth  or  depth  of  rib 5 
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Imagine  an  ordinary  fox-hound  with  his  legs  cut  down  about 
half  their  natural  length  and  bowed  like  those  of  a  bull  terrier, 
with  nose  even  elongated  beyond  that  of  the  hound,  and  ears  of 
equal  flaptitude,  and  body  rounder  and  chunkier ;  give  him  the 
same  tremendous  power  of  yelping  and  howling — on  every  and 
too  often  on  unsuitable  occasions — ^and  you  have  a  faint  idea  of  the 
beagle. 

The  beagle  is  a  very  useful  little  dog  for  our  junior  friends,  and 
is  generally  used  to  track  rabbits.  There  are  two  kinds,  the  rough 
and  the  rabbit  beagle ;  the  former  is  supposed  to  have  been  crossed 
by  the  terrier,  and  his  bark  is  rather  that  of  the  terrier  than  the 
musical  intonation  of  the  beagle.  The  nose  of  this  variety  is  fur- 
nished with  the  stiff  whisker-hairs  which  are  found  on  the  muzzle 
of  the  rough  terrier,  and  the  fur  is  nearly  as  stiff  as  the  terrier's. 
The  dwarf  or  rabbit  beagle,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  the  small- 
est of  the  breed,  delicate  in  form  and  aspect,  but  of  good  nose,  and 
swift  of  foot.  So  small  are  these  little  creatures,  that  a  whole 
pack  of  them  have  been  conveyed  to  and  from  the  field  in  baskets 
slung  over  the  back  of  a  horse,  and  on  one  occasion  three  gentle- 
men placed  thirteen  of  these  little  dogs  in  their  shooting  jackets, 
walked  to  the  woods,  hunted  all  day  with  them,  killing  eight  rab- 
bits, and  then  returning  them  to  their  pockets,  thus  saving  the 
dogs  the  fatiguing  walk  to  the  woods  and  back  again.  These  lit- 
tle dogs  are  chiefly  employed  by  the  rabbit  shooter,  and  are  not 
sufficiently  swift  of  foot  to  hunt  the  larger  rabbit  or  hare. 

Beagles  do  not  trust  to  their  speed  entirely  for  killing  game, 
but  to  their  exquisiteness  of  nose,  tracing  it  through  all  its  wind- 
ings with  the  greatest  accuracy.  The  beagle  will  puzzle  an  hour 
on  one  spot  rather  than  leave  the  scent ;  the  slower  he  goes  the 
less  likely  he  will  be  to  overrun  the  scent,  and  will  kill  the  game 
sooner.  The  hare  or  rabbit  generally  describes  a  circle  as  he  runs, 
large  or  small,  according  to  his  strength,  and  the  openness  of  the 
country.  Among  enclosures  where  there  is  much  cover  and  sheep- 
stains,  it  is  a  constant  puzzle  to  fox-hounds.  Yet  the  beagle  being 
able  to  endure  great  fatigue,  will  invariably  kill  his  game,  if  the  day 
be  long  enough.    There  are  several  good  strains  in  this  country 
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at  Morristown,  New  Jersey ;  Milford,  Pike  Co.,  Pa. ;  and  in  Guern- 
sey Co.,  Ohio.  Some  members  of  the  Dean  Richmond  Club,  of 
Batavia,  have  the  purest  breeds. 

No  amusement  would  afford  our  college  students  in  the  coun- 
try a  more  health-giving  recreation,  or  a  ple^isanter  afternoon  sport 
than  a  little  drag  hunt  in  this  lovely  autumnal  weather.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  best  and  longest  winded  runner  in  the  college  or 
school,  trailing  after  him  a  rabbit  skin  well  saturated  with  turpen- 
tine or  aniseed,  put  the  beagle  on  the  scent,  and  let  the  boys  fol- 
low. If  the  scent  be  good,  and  the  course  lie  tolerably  straight, 
the  endurance  of  the  boys  will  be  tested,  and  the  miniature  bounds 
often  come  to  a  check  at  a  small  pool,  etc.,  when  the  little  beauties 
will  start  off  again  in  an  instant,  uttering  their  flute-like  bark,  and 
any  one  of  average  strength  and  speed  can  easily  be  in  at  the 
finish.  Try  it,  and  see  if  it  is  not  gfood  fun.  You  ask  where  are 
we  to  get  the  dogs  ?  A  male  and  female  will  cost  About  twenty- 
five  dollars,  and  in  one  year's  time  you  will  have  all  the  dogs  neces- 
sary, and  be  able  to  supply  other  friends  and  schools  as  they 
require  them.  The  cost  of  keeping  them  is  very  small,  any  farm- 
er's son  would  be  glad  to  keep  them  for  a  trifle,  say  twenty-five 
cents  a  week  per  head. 

Beagle  points,  as  given  by  Fancier's  Casetie,  are : 

Head  intelligent,  eyes  most  expressive  and  ladylike,  the  head 
much  finer  in  ail  proportions  than  that  of  the  harrier  which  it 
somewhat  resembles ;  sharp-nosed  ;  body  very  compact  and  mus- 
cular :  short  legs ;  height  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches ;  color 
same  as  harrier's.  This  class  is  judged  almost  similarly  to  the 
harrier,  but  so  few  come  under  the  eyes  of  the  judges,  that  the 
breed  has  not  been  taken  so  much  notice  of  as  some  others  ;  and 
to  define  all  the  separate  pomts  required  is  very  difficult.  The 
above  will  eive  an  idea  of  what  is  really  wanted  for  the  sliow  yard 
in  the  beagle  class. 

rOINTS  IN  JUDGING. 

Head 15 

Neck 5 

Legs 10 

Feet ^ 10 

Shouldera jo 

Back xo 

Loinii 10 

Hind-quarters 15 

Stem S 

— 100 
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DACHSHUNDS. 

In  Geniiany  there  are  twoJdndsof  dachshunds^one  with  long 
hairs  and  bushy  tails ;  these  are  very  rare,  but  far  the  best ;  the 
other  with  short  hairs.  Of  these  there  are  only  two.  First,  the 
regular  black  with  spots  over  the  eyes  and  on  the  l^s,  of  a  brown 
color  resembling  the  rust  of  iron  (white  throat).  Second,  the 
quite  brown  ones.  Other  colors  are  not  correct.  Of*  both  dachs- 
hunds— ^with  long,  and  those  with  short  hair — there  are  again 
some  with  straight  and  some  with  bended  legs.  The  dogs  with 
straight  leg^  are  said  to  be  better. 

Herr  F.  Van  Ivemor's  edition  of  Der  Waidraann,  Bavaria,  says : 

"  What  they  call  in  Bavaria  "  dachshunds  "  are  the  most  dis^ 
gusiing  dogs  I  know  of.  Since  the  first  of  January  I  have  killed 
two  and  wounded  three,  and  I  pay  to  every  one  of  my  game^ 
keepers^  two  thalers  for  the  tail,  which  he  must  bring  as  a  token 
that  he  shot  him. 

Evtry  peasant  here  has  one  or  two  of  these  abominable  curs, 
which  follow  them  when  plowing  and  driving,  and  which,  as  soon 
as  they  get  on  the  track  of  a  roebuck,  deer  or  hare,  chase  him, 
'  pif  paT!  pif  paf !  *  all  through  the  wood,  and  so  disturbing  the 
.game.  These  beasts !  (the  noble  name  dog  is  too  good  for  them) 
spoil  the  shooting  grounds  so  much  tha^  I,  for  instance,  have  on 
my  five  different  reviers  (shooting  grounds)  not  more  than  about 
seven  or  eight  coveys  of  |>artridge,  and  altogether  I  have  the  hunt- 
ing on  over  46,000  Prussian  chargen — deer,  roebucks,  and  chamois 
are  abundant,  nevertheless.  What  they  call  here  dachshunds  are 
as  far  distant  from  a  good  dachshund  as  a  donkey  from  a  Gladi- 
ateur,  or  any  pretty  good  thoroughbred  horse.  They  are  too  large 
and  high,  show  marks  from  all  kinds  of  dogs,  butcher-dogs,  poodles, 
rat-catchers,  etc.,  with  which  their  mothers  have  been  in  love ;  do 
not  go  in  the  burrow  of  a  fox  (the  only  thing  for  which  one  ought 
to  use  a  dachshund),  have  no  obedience,  and  are  only  fit  for  dis- 
turbing the  game,  and  makine  '  pif  paf ! '  behind  a  roebuck,  and 
to  hunt  him  until  he  is  almost  desuL" 

In  the  London  Field  we  find  a  long  treatise  on  this  dog,  from 
which  we  quote  the  following : 

This  dog  is  generally  considered  in  Germany  to  be  a  pure  and 
independent  breed,  for  a  long  time  confined  to  the  mountain  chain 
and  high  forests  of  Southern  and  Central  Europe,  extending 
through  Germany  and  into  France,  where  he  is  probably  the  orig- 
inal of  the  b€uset  ajamtbes  torses.    The  oki  English  turnspit  some- 
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what  resembled  him,  but  differed  in  his  ears,  which  were  more 
terrier-like,  and  also  in  his  nose,  which  had  even  less  of  the  hound 
character  than  that  of  the  dachshund. 

During  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  this  breed  has  been  largely 
imported  into  England  for  badger  dogs,  as  well  as  for  hare  hunt- 
ing. Opinions  differ  as  to  their  merits  in  these  capacities,  some 
declaring  that  they  are  inferior  to  our  own  beagles  and  terriers  ; 
while  others  maintain  that  a  good  one  will  face  any  badger  with 
as  much  pluck  as  our  gamiest  terrier.  The  balance  of  evidence  in 
my  possession  is,  however,  strongly  against  this  last  opinion,  and 
I  think  it  may  be  alleged  that  any  of  our  terriers  will  beat  him  in 
going  to  ground  to  fox  or  badger.  As  to  nose,  I  am  induced  to 
believe  that  it  is  on  the  average  better  than  that  of  our  modem 
beagles. 

Dr.  L.  J.  Fitzinger,  in  his  book  on  dogs,  mentions  twelve  vari- 
eties of  the  dachshund,  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  all  but  one 
of  them  are  cross-bred.  The  one  pure  strain  is  that  described  by 
him  as  der  Krummebeinige^  or  crooked-legged,  which  is  known  in 
this  country  as  the  dachshund,  par  exceiSmce,  and  will  be  alluded 
to  here  only.  This  dog,  in  proportion  to  his  height  and  weight, 
possesses  great  strength  ;  but  his  muscular  power  can  be  better 
displayed  in  digging  than  in  running,  wherein  nis  remarkably  short 
and  crookexl  forelegs  render  his  gait  ungainly  and  rolling  to  a 
degree  amounting  to  the  ridiculous,  hence  his  use  in  Germany  is 
to  mark  the  badger  or  fox  to  his  earth,  for  which  also  his  keen 
nose  is  well  suited,  and  as  the  entrance  to  the  sleeping- chamber 
of  the  former  is  kept  as  small  as  is  consistent  witn  his  size,  the 
dachshund  is  able  to  dig  away  the  earth  so  as  to  reach  the  exact 
spot,  which  his  tongue  at  the  same  time  serves  to  show  his  master, 
and  thus  enable  him  to  dig  down  to  it.  The  dachshund  is  also 
used  for  driving  deer  to  the  gun ;  but  for  this  purpose  the  straight- 
legged  cross  geradbeirtige  dachshund  is  most  in  demand,  which 
variety  is  generally  also  larger  in  size'  and  more  hound-like  in 
character.  In  constitution  the  dog  is  hardy,  but  in  temper  some- 
what wild  and  headstrong,  so  that  ne  is  often  difficult  to  get  under 
command  when  once  on  the  scent.  He  is  also  snappish  in  kennel, 
and  inclined  to  fight  on  the  slightest  provocation,  or  often  without 
it.  His  tongue  is  loud  and  shrill,  without  the  deep  bell-note  of  the 
old-fashioned  hound.  The  best  breeds  are  met  with  in  the  vicinity 
of  Scharzwald,  Stuttgard,  Lonberg,  and  Eberstein,  near  Baden- 
Baden.  The  points  of  the  dachshund  are  as  follows  in  numerical 
value  and  description : 

1.  The  skuli,  value  lo,  is  long  and  slightly  arched,  the  occiput 
being  wide,  and  its  protuberance  well  developed  ;  eyebrows  raised, 
but  without  any  marked  *'  stop." 

2.  Theyow,  v.  lo,  is  long  and  tapering  gradually  from  the  eyes ; 
but,  nevertheless,  it  should  not  be  **  pig-jawed  " — the  end,  though 
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aanxyw,  being  cut  off  square,  with  the  teeth   level  and  very 
strong. 

3.  The  iars,  eyes  and  lips,  v.  la — ^The  ears  are  long  enough 
to  reach  the  tip  of  the  nose  when  brought  over  the  jaw  without 
force.  They  are  broad,  rounded  at  the  ends,  and  soft  m  "  leather  " 
and  coat,  hanging  in  graceful  folds ;  but  when  excited,  brought 
forward  so  as  to  he  close  to  the  cheeks.  Eyes  rather  small,  pierc- 
ing, and  deeply  set.  In  the  black  and  tan  variety  they  should  be 
dark  brown,  or  almost  black  ;  but  in  the  red  or  chocolate,  deep 
hazel.  Dr.  Fitzinger  has  often  observed  the  two  eyes  vary  in 
color,  and  even  in  size.  The  /r)^are  short,  but  with  some  little  flew 
towards  the  angles ;  not  at  all  approaching,  however,  to  that  of 
the  blood-hound.  The  skin  is  quite  tight  over  the  cheeks,  and 
indeed  over  the  whole  head,  showing  no  blood-hound  wrinkle. 

4.  Length  of  body,  v.  15. — In  takmg  this  into  consideration  the 
neck  is  included ;  this  part,  however,  is  somewhat  short,  thick, 
and  rather  throaty.  The  chest  is  long,  round,  and  roomy,  but  not 
so  as  to  be  unwieldy.  It  gradually  narrows  toward  the  oack  ribs, 
which  are  rather  snort.  The  brisket  should  only  be  two  and  a 
half  to  three  inches  from  the  ground,  and  the  breast  bone  should 
project  considerably.  The  loin  is  elegantly  arched,  and  the  flanks 
drawn  up  so  as  to  make  the  waist  look  slim,  the  do^  measuring 
higher  behind  than  before.  The  quarters  are  strong  m  muscle  as 
well  as  the  shoulders,  the  latter  being  especially  powerful. 

5.  Legs,  V.  15. — Th^fore  legs  should  be  very  short,  strong  in 
bone,  and  well  clothed  with  muscle.  The  elbows  should  not  turn 
out  or  in,  the  latter  being  a  great  defect.  The  knees  should  be 
close  together,  never  being  more  than  two  and  a  half  inches  apart, 
causing  a  considerable  bend  from  the  elbows  inwards,  so  as  to 
make  the  lee  crooked,  and  then  again  turning  outwards  to  the 
foot.  In  order  that  the  brisket  should  approach  the  ground  as 
above  described,  the  fore  legs  must  be  veiy  short.  On  the  hind 
legs  there  is  often  a  dew  claw,  but  this  is  not  essential  either  way. 

6.  The/eet,  v.  7},  should  be  of  full  size,  but  very  strong  and 
cat-like,  with  hard,  homy  soles  to  the  pads.  The  fore  feet  are 
generally  turned  out,  thus  increasing  the.  appearance  of  crooked- 
ness in  the  legs.  This  formation  gives  assistance  to  the  outthrow 
of  the  earth  in  digging. 

7.  The  stem,  v.  10,  is  somewhat  short  and  thick  at  the  root, 
tapering  gradually  to  the  point,  with  a  slight  curve  upwards,  and 
clothed  with  hair  of  a  moderate  length  on  its  under  surface,  when 
excited,  as  in  hunting,  it  is  carried  in  a  hound-like  attitude  over 
the  back.  Its  shape  and  carriage  indicate  high  breeding  and  are 
valued  accordingly. 

8.  The  coat,  v.  5,  is  short  and  smooth,  but  coarse  in  texture, 
and  by  no  means  silky,  except  on  the  ears,  where  it  should  be  very 
soft  and  shiny.  . 
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9.  The  eoior,  v.  9. — The  best  colors  are  red,  and  black  and  tan» 
which  last  should  be  deep  and  rich,  and  this  variety  should  always 
have  a  black  nose.  The  red  strain  may  ha^e  flesh-colored  nose, 
and  some  good  judges  in  England  maintain  that  it  is  indispens- 
able, but  in  Germany  it  is  not  considered  of  any  importance.  In 
the  black  and  tans,  the  tan  should  extend  to  the  lips,  cheeks,  a 
spot  over  each  eye,  the  belly  and  flank,  underside  of  the  tail,  and 
a  spot  on  each  side  of  the  breast  bone ;  also  to  the  lower  part  of 
both  fore  and  hind  legs  and  feet.  Thumb  ma^ks  and  pencilling  of 
the  toes  are  not  approved  of  in  this  country  ;  but  they  are  often 
met  with  in  Germany.  Whole  chocolate  dc^  are  often  well  bred, 
but  they  are  not  liked  in  England,  even  with  tan  markings,  which 
are,  however,  an  improvement.  Whole  blacks  and  whites  are  un- 
known out  of  Germany,  where  they  are  rare.  In  England  white 
on  toes  or  breast  is  objected  to,  but  not  in  Germany. 

10.  Sise,  symmetry  and  quality^  v.  10. — In  size  the  dachshund 
should  be  in  an  average  specimen  from  thirty-nine  to  forty-two 
inches  long,  from  ti{>  to  tip,  and  in  height  ten  to  eleven  inches  at 
the  shoulder ;  the  weight  should  be  from  eleven  to  eighteen  pounds, 
the  bitches  being  considerably  smaller  than  the  dogs. 

GREY-HOUNDS. 

The  grey-hound  is  the  beau  ideal  of  an  animal  formed  for  speed 
and  endurance.  There  are  several  species.  The  English  dog  has 
k>ng  legs,  with  muscles  like  whip-cord  which  denote  extreme  length 
of  stride,  and  rapidity  of  movement.  His  chief  use  is  in  coursing^ 
the  hare,  and  in  actual  speed  he  far  surpasses  the  hare ;  the  latter, 
however,  has  the  advantage  of  stopping  short,  and  turning  quick- 
ly, while  the  grey-hound,  owing  to  his  immense  stride,  which  gives 
him  excessive  impetus,  carries  him  far  beyond  his  prey.  Coursing, 
as  praaiced  in  England  as  an  amusement,  is  of  very  ancient  date. 
Two  grey-hounds  are  sent  afler  each  hare,  and  matched  against 
each  other,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  their  comparative  strength 
and  speed.  Some  hares  are  so  crafty  and  agile,  that  they  baffle 
the  best  hounds  and  get  away  fairly  into  covers  from  whence  the 
grey-hound,  working  only  by  sight  (he  has  no  scent)  is  unable  to 
drive  them. 

The  coursing  of  the  Western  hare,  or  what  is  called  the  jackass 
rabbit,  by  grey-hounds,  is  fast  becoming  a  favorite  amusement  with 
our  army  officers  located  at  frontier  posts,  especially  in  Texas, 
where  ground  well  adapted  to  the  sport  is  convenient. 
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The  Irish  grey-hound  is  a  remarkably  fine  animal,  being  four 
feet  in  length  and  stoutly  built.  His  hair  is  of  a  pale  fawn  color, 
and  much  rougher  than  that  of  the  smooth  English  grey-hound. 

The  Scotch  grey-hound  is  still  rougher  in  its  coat  than  its  Irish 
relative,  but  not  so  large  a  dog  in  make  and  is  chiefly  used  In 
coursing  the  hare.    There  is  only  one  breed  of  this  animal. 

The  Persian  grey-hound  derives  its  origin  from  a  source  which 
is  hidden  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  It  is  chiefly  used  to  cope  with 
that  swift  and  daring  animal,  the  wild  ass,  the  milder  antelope, 
and  the  more  dangerous  wild-boars.  This  dog  crossed  with  the 
Scotch  deer-hound  is  used  by  many  officers  on  our  frontiers  to  run 
down  the  antelope  and  black-tailed  deer,  and  where  could  there 
be  a  more  magnificent  coursing  couiitxy  than  the  vast  plains  of 
the  West  ? 

The  Italian  grey-hound  is  a  little  creature  whose  merit  consists 
in  its  diminutive  proportions,  and  slender  limbs.  It  is  useless  for 
all  purposes  of  sport 

Judging  points  of  the  grey-hound,  as  given  in  the  Fancier* s 

Gttzette: 

Head  long  and  narrow ;  ears  pendulous,  or  partly  so,  small, 
and  fine  in  substance ;  eyes  bright  and  fuU  of  fire ;  jaw  long  and 
muscular,  lean  in  appearance,  with  a  set  of  good  teeth ;  neck  long, 
muscular,  with  a  slight  inclination  to  arch,  just  sufficient  to  be  per- 
ceptible to  an  observer  of  symmetry,  which  gives  to  the  head  and 
neck  that  graceful  appearance  hardly  to  be  described.  No  throat- 
iness  or  loose  skin  to  appear ;  shoulders  should  be  oblique,  slanting 
back,  with  elbow  straight  from  the  shoulder ;  fore-arm  straight 
and  full  of  muscle  ;  lower  leg  round  and  strong,  with  nice  moder- 
ately round  foot,  slightly  in-arched  toes  ;  chest  deep,  with  a  pro- 
portionate width  ;  back  broad,  deeply  ribbed  ;  loin  wide  and  full 
of  muscle  :  hip  full  of  muscle,  and  wide  where  loin  and  hip  are  set 
together,  with  enormous  well  developed  stifles  ;  well-bent  strong 
hock ;  good  tpurid  muscular  lower  leg,  with  good  strong  roundish 
feet ;  stem  nicely  set  on,  long  and  tapering,  free  from  fathering ; 
colors,  many. 

Head  ...-. 15 

Neck ...» ; 10 

Shottlden «« 15 

Legii 10 

Feet 10 

Hind-qoarters 15 

Back. 10 

LoiiM 10 

Tail 5 
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THE  DEER-HOUND. 

The  deer-hound  is  a  noble  specimen  of  his  race,  his  proportions 
being  quite  as  good  as  those  of  the  grey-hound,  in  which  he  resem- 
bles the  rough  variety  of  that  beautiful  dog.  He  is  possessed  of 
better  powers  of  scent  than  the  g^y-hound,  and  in  chasing  game 
depends  as  much  on  his  nose  as  on  his  eyes.  It  is  curious  that, 
although  he  makes  use  of  his  nose  when  running,  he  holds  his 
head  higher  from  the  ground  than  the  grey-hound,  which  only  uses 
his  eyes.  The  purity  of  the  breed  is  judged  a  good  deal  by  the 
coat,  which  should  be  very  wiry,  long,  without  being  woolly.  The 
old  deer-hound  is  becoming  scarcer  every  year,  and  a  cross  of  the 
fox-hound  with  the  deer-hound  makes  the  most  useful  dog  to  hunt 
the  stag.  The  object  is  to  obtain  a  fine  nose,  so  as  to  hunt  a  cold 
scent,  but  united  with  such  speed  that  he  may  be  able  to  keep  the 
deer  in  sight.    Judging  points  as  given  in  Fancier* s  Gazette: 

Head  somewhat  of  the  grev-hound  shape,  only  more  massive 
and  muscular  in  all  points,  with  a  narrow,  long.  "  tear-away ''  ap- 
pearance ;  ears  narrow,  somewhat  pendent — ^rather  rat -like — ^not 
too  long,  and  just  sufficient  leather  in  them  to  well  cover  the  ori- 
fice ;  very  prominent  eye,  lookin?  sharp  and  far-seeing ;  jaw  long 
and  powerful,  with  a  set  of  good  teeth  ;  no  pendulous  lip  ;  neck 
long  and  muscular,  free  from  throatiness,  but  set  deep  into  chest ; 
shoulders  sloping,  with  a  racing  appearance ;  chest  deep,  with  a 
fair  and  symmetrical  width  ;  back  flat  and  wide,  with  good  deep 
ribs  ;  loins  wide  and  muscular ;  hips  powerful  where  set  on  to  the 
loin,  with  very  muscular  stifles,  well-bent  hocks,  and  with  a  good 
substance  from  the  hock  to  the  foot ;  fore-legs  must  be  strong,, 
straight,  and  full  of  muscle,  with  a  nice  in-arched  foot,  slightly 
rounded ;  stem  long,  and  tapered  off  to  a  point,  nicely  set  into 
back ;  coat  harsh  and  wiry. 

POINTS  IN  JUDGING. 

Head 15 

Neck xo 

Shoulders , •• 25 

Leffs 10 

Feet X5 

Loin ...••  xo 

Coat • xo 

Hind-quarters. 15 

— XQO 

THE  BLOOD-HOUND. 

Head  large,  slightly  conical ;  forehead  long,  inclined  to  be  nar- 
row ;  eyes  brown  and  sunk  in  the  head,  but  expressive,  showing 
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haw  very  plaintyp  which  causes  it  to  have  an  appearance  of  red- 
ness ;  the  ears  very  long,  well  spread  out,  and  nicely  turned,  and 
not  puckered,  fine  in  texture,  in  excitement  they  ought  not  to  be 
carried  up,  but  to  hang  tolerably  near  to  the  face  ;  upper  jaw  and 
face  inclined  to  be  narrow ;  flews  thin  and  pendulous,  almost  so 
that  they  could  meet  under  the  chin.  The  neck  proportionately 
long;  the  skin  on  the  throat  loose,  slightly  wrinkly ;  shoulders 
powerful,  not  upright*  but  blades  slightly  slanting ;  what  we  mean 
is,  not  straight  from  the  foot  to  front  of  shoulder;  deep  chest; 
fore-legs  muscular  and  straight ;  feet  round  and  cat-like ;  back 
not  too  long,  thick,  powerful  and  well  ribbed  up.  short  in  loin ; 
hind-quarters  well  set  on,  well  furnished  with  good  muscle ;  stifles 
not  too  long,  but  plenty  of  substance ;  stern  set  in  level  with  the 
back-bone,  pliant  and  tapering  to  the  point,  feathering  or  coarse- 
ness a  great  fault.  Color  reddish  tan,  darkening  into  black  as  it 
reaches  the  back.  Some  breeds  show  the  body  white  flecked, 
which  many  old  breeders  very  much  admire.  The  coat  should  be 
short,  glossy,  and  lie  as  close  as  a  thoroughbred  race-horse's ; 
patches  of  white  on  chest  or  eet  are  objectionable ;  height  in 
bitches  twenty-seven  inches,  dogs  twenty-nine  inches,  but  two 
inches  over  those  heights,  if  proportionate,  would  rather  be  an  ad- 
vantage. Judging  is  not  tied  only  to  these  points,  as  there  is  a 
something  in  sight  you  cannot  define,  but  can  act  on  ;  but,  as  a 
whole,  this  we  consider  a  pretty  fair  description  of  the  main  items 
of  a  good  animal. 

rOIKTS  IN  JUDGING. 

Head 95 

Neck. 5 

Shoulden 15 

L^p. i to 

Feet 5 

Beck 10 

Loins 15 

Hind-quATten so 

Stern 5 

—100 

THE  OTTER-HOUND. 

There  is  something  so  dignified  and  noble  about  an  otter-hound, 
that  if  you  once  see  a  good  one  you  will  not  soon  foreet  him. 
Thev  are  large  dogs,  and  very  muscular,  as  they  well  need  be,  and 
good  ones  are  rather  scarce  owing  to  various  crosses.  The  head 
is  very  grand  in  shape,  "something  between  a  fox-hound  and 

19* 
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t^ood-hound/'  but  more  hard.  Ears  long  and  sweeping,  but  not 
feathered  down  to  the  tips ;  eyes  large,  deeply  set,  and  have  a 
peculiarly  thoughtful  appearance,  they  show  tne  "  haw ; "  nose 
larg^e  and  well  developed ;  muzzle  well  covered  with  wiry  feather  ; 
nostrils  expanding ;  neck  strong  and  muscular,  but  rather  long ; 
the  flews  are  well  developed ;  dew-lap  also  loose  and  in  folds ; 
chest,  deep,  and  not  too  wide ;  back,  strong,  wide,  and  arched  ; 
shoulders  ought  to  be  sloping,  but  we  seldom  find  them  so  ;  arms 
and  thighs  well  developed  as  to  muscle ;  stem  like  that  of  a  rough 
Welsh  harrier,  and  moderately  well  coated ;  coat,  wiry-haired, 
hard,  long  and  close  at  the  roots ;  color,  grey,  or  buff,  or  yellowish, 
or  black,  or  rufous  red,  mixed  with  black  and  grey. 

rOlMTS  IN  JUDGIN& 

Head i. 

N«ck 5 

Legs ...10 

Fe«t 5 

Shoolden.., •...• ••....... 10 

Back 10 

Loin m:^ • 10 

Hind-quarten ». 15 

Stern * 5 

Coat * 5 

— too 

THE  BOAR-HOUND. 

This  strain  of  hound  will  be  found  useful  in  hunting  wild  pigs 
in  Louisiana,  and  is  derived  from  a  mingling  of  the  mastiff  with 
the  grey-hound,  crossed  afterwards  with  the  largest  sized  English 
terrier.  Our  friends  who  own  and  breed  dogs  will  at  once  see  the 
necessity  of  using  these  three  animals,  in  order  to  get  at  the  best 
strain  to  hunt  the  wild  boar  or  the  less  ferocious  wild  pig.  The 
grey-hound  element  is  required  in  order  to  give  the  dog  sufikient 
speed  for  overtaking  the  boar,  which  is  a  much  swifter  animal 
than  is  generally  supposed  from  his  unwieldy  piggy  form.  The 
mastiff  is  needed  to  give  it  the  requisite  muscular  power  and  di« 
mensions  of  body,  and  the  terrier  is  introduced  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  a  sensitive  nose  and  a  quick  spirited  action.  To  train 
this  dog  properly  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  because  a  mistake 
is  generally  fatal,  and  puts  an  end  to  further  instruction  by  the 
death  of  the  pupil.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  train  a  pointer  or 
setter,  because  if  he  fails  through  eagerness  or  slowness,  the  worst 
consequence  is  that  the  shooter  loses  his  next  shot  or  two,  and 
the  dog  is  easily  corrected.  But  if  a  boar-hound  rushes  too  ea- 
gerly at  the  bristly  quarry,  he  will  in  all  probability  be  laid  bleeding 
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on  the  ground  by  a  rapid  stroke  from  the  boar's  tusks,  and  if  he 
shoukl  hang  back  he  would  be  just  as  likely  to  be  struck  by  the  in- 
furiated beast.  The  limbs  are  long  and  exceedingly  powerful,  and 
the  head  possesses  the  square  muzzle  of  the  mastiff,  together  with 
the  sharp  and  somewhat  pert  air  of  the  tefrier.  It  is  a  very  large 
animal,  measuring  thirty  inches  to  the  shoulder.  Wild  boar  hunt- 
ing, next  to  lion  and  tiger  shooting,  is  a  dangerous  sport,  and  the 
most  destructive  to  hounds  that  the  travelled  sportsman  will  en- 
counter. The  boar  is  a  most  fierce  and  savage  animal,  and  when 
irritated  or  disturbed  by  hounds  will  rush 'at  any  man  or  animal 
and  attack  them  with  his  tusks.  In  fact,  a  boar  has  been  known 
to  turn  with  such  terrific  effect  upon  a  pack  containing  fifty  dogs, 
that  only  ten  escaped  scatheless,  and  six  or  seven  were  ripped  up 
and  killed  on  the  spot.  The  speed  of  this  beast  is  no  less  re- 
markable, as  when  fully  aroused  he  puts  the  mettle  of  the  swiftest 
4nd  staunchest  horse  fairly  to  the  test.  Even  on  ground  where  the 
horse  would  have  the  advantage,'  he  frequently  gets  away  from  the 
sportsman  to  regain  his  haunt,  whkh  is  usually  in  a  cane»brake. 
Another  cross  or  breed  of  the  boar-hound  whkrh  would  suit  our 
southern  friends  (as  thoroughbred  mastiffs  and  terriers  are  a 
rarity),  may  be  derived  from  the  mingling  of  the  Southern  hound 
and  grey-hound,  which  would  answer  every  purpose  for  wild  pig- 
shooting  in  Texas  and  Louisiana. 

TERRIERS. 

The  Terrier,  although  not  used  to  any  great  extent  in  the  field 
as  a  sporting  dog,  is  death  on  vermin,  and  being  very  intelligent, 
apt  at  learning,  delicate  of  nose,  and  quick  of  eye  and  scent,  will 
be  found  the  best  dog  for  raccoon  hunting.  There  are  several  va- 
rieties of  the  Terrier— the  English,  the  Bull,  the  Fox,  the  Scotch, 
the  Skye,  and  the  Dandie  Dinmont,  so  called,  in  honor  of  the  char- 
acter of  tliat  name  in  Walter  Scott's  "Guy  Mannering."  The 
English  terrier  possesses  a  smooth  coat,  a  tapering  muzzle,  eye 
small  and  bright,  and  has  a  habitual  custom  of  digging  the  ground 
with  his  fore  feet  and  dragging  away  the  stones  and  other  substan- 
ces in  his  mouth.  The  Scotch  terrier  is  a  quaint-looking  animal' 
broken  or  wire-haired,  always  ready  for  work  or  play,  good  to  hunt 
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rats,  and  in  fact  will  dig  a  fox  out  of  his  hole  when  he  fancies  him- 
self in  safety.  The  color  of  the  Scotch  terrier  is  generally  the 
same  as  that  of  the  English  dog,  he  has  so  long  been  kept  as  a 
pet  that  unless  a  pure  breed  is  obtained  from  his  native  country, 
he  will  be  found  valueless  as  a  sporting  dog.  All  these  dogs 
would  be  of  the  greatest  value  for  successful  raccoon  hunting. 

KANGAROO  DOG. 

This  dog,  which  is  much  used  in  Australia  for  hunting  the 
kangaroo,  is  a  cross  of  the  grey-hound  and  blood-hound,  stands 
thirty-four  inches,  and  from  tip  of  nose  to  stem  post,  fifty-four 
inches.  In  form  he  resembles  the  grey-hound,  but  in  muscle 
and  power  is  equal  to  half  a  dozen.  His  limbs  are  symmetrical — 
a  mass  of  muscles— ears  small  and  pointed  ;  nose  long ;  mouth 
deep ;  eyes  lai^e,  lustrous,  and  soft  as  a  woman's ;  color,  a  de- 
cided brindle,  with  bars  of  black  across  his  back  and  loins ;  we^ht* 
eighty-five  pounds.  In  body  and  limbs  he  seems  all  muscle,  lithe, 
wiry,  and  as  elastic  as  rubber.  In  disposition,  as  affectionate  as  a 
setter,  playful  and  good  natured. 

They  are  tremendous  leapers,  as  well  as  runners,  and  have 
been  known  to  clear  a  twelve  foot  fence  with  apparent  ease  at  a 
jump.    They  are  fine  deer  dogs  as  well.    A  pair  is  worth  ^600. 

COLLEYS. 

Although  the  colleys  are  not  sporting  dogs,  they  have  sense 
enough  to  be  taught  anything,  and  ought  to  be  cultivated,  espe» 
cially  with  the  rapid  growth  of  sheep  raising  in  this  country,  more 
particularly  in  Colorado,  California,  and  New  Mexico.  In  Great 
Britain  regular  field  trials  are  held  in  which  the  shepherd's  friend 
and  assistant  displays  the  most  wonderful  intelligence  in  penning 
and  driving  sheep,  and  by  the  publicity  of  their  trials  and  the 
prizes  awarded,  great  encouragement  is  given  to  breeding  and 
training.  An  Englishman,  Mr.  W.  Fothergill,  has  lately  pub- 
lished a  little  book  of  twenty  pages  on  the  management  and  train- 
ing of  colleys,  which  gives  some  useful  hints.  The  first  lesson,  he 
says,  is  to  teach  the  whelp  to  lie  down  at  command  ;  then  come 
this  way  or  that,  always  behind  you.    In  a  short  time  he  will  leap 
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over  a  hedge  at  your  bidding,  stand  still  at  command,  or  even  walk 
backwards  or  forwards  as  you  wish.  All  this  may  be  done  before 
even  it  sees  a  sheep,  and  indeed  many  whelps  have  been  thor- 
oughly trained  before  they  have  been  called  upon  to  work.  The 
more  general  practice,  however,  is  to  take  the  young  dog  alone, 
when  quite  strong  enough  to  keep  a  few  sheep  up  in  the  comer 
of  a  field,  and  teach  him  to  bring  them  after  you  short  distances, 
and  so  make  him  handy  at  working  to  the  right  or  left.  He  should 
never  be  allowed  to  run  between  his  trainer  and  the  sheep,  for  the 
great  object  ought  to  be  to  throw  the  dog  well  off  so  that  he  may 
run  wide.  There  is  a  great  boldness  or  dash  in  a  colley  so  taught, 
and  he  does  not  harass  the  sheep  nearly  so  much  as  one  in  the 
habit  of  running  at  or  close  after  them.  You  may  teach  him  to 
obey  signs,  or  words,  or  a  whistle,  aAd  for  far  distances  on  the 
mountain  the  last  is  best.  A  dog  so  taught  will  gather  miles  of 
mountain,  bringing  all  the  sheep  to  the  shepherd's  feet,  and  then 
by  an  alteration  in  the  note  will  take  them  right  back  again.  It 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sagacity,  or  sense  if  you 
will,  of  the  colley  develops  with  his  years ;  and  therefore,  if 
you  are  quiet  and  patient,  and  have  plenty  of  work  for  him,  he 
will  teach  himself  rapidly  without  your  worrying  yourself  very 
much  about  him.  It  would  be  hard  indeed  for  an  intelligent  man 
who  has  been  working  steadily  upon  the  mountain  with  sheep 
dog^  for  a  whole  season,  and  witnessed  day  by  day  their  shrewd 
cleverness,  to  declare  that  they  do  not  reason. 

In  this  country  in  the  States  and  Territory  we  have  mentioned, 
the  colley  has  another  duty  to  perform.  He  is  not  only  guide  and 
herdsman,  but  protector  as  well ;  for  the  sneaking  coyote  is  to  be 
kept  away,  and  if  need  be,  fought ;  and  sometimes  a  hungry  bear 
with  a  taste  for  mutton,  as  well. 

The  Fancier^ s*Gazette  gives  the  judging  points  of  the  colley 
as  follows : 

The  head  has  a  great  resemblance  to  a  wolfs — ^being  rather 
conical,  and  going  off  gradually  sharp  to  the  nose,  with  a  long  jaw 
— only  longer,  and  with  a  more  foxy  and  intelligent  look  and  wider 
and  longer  ears,  which  are  a  little  feathered  and  pendent ;  eyes 
have  a  sort  of  flashing  and  *'  miss-nothing  *'  look,  always  on  the 
alert ;  jaw  long ;  nose  sharp  ;  neck  long,  and  well  furnished  with 
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apron  and  ruflie ;  shoulders  fine  and  deep  ;  chest  well  kt  down  ; 
legs  straight  and  full  of  muscle,  with  cat-like  feet.  A  good  broad 
back  and  thick  over  the  loins,  with  well^bent  hocks  ;  stifles  well 
developed ;  tail  feathered,  not  carried  over  the  back ;  coat  \ovl% 
and  straight,  wiry  to  the  touch,  with  a  pily  coat  underneath  the 
'*  over-coati"  Color  various ;  but  that  most  in  vogue,  black-and- 
tan,  the  tan  to  be  pale,  not  rich.  This ,  is  the  present  fashionable 
show-dog. 

.     .   fonm  w  jinMiNOk    . 

Head as 

Neck S 

Shoulder • lo 

Chest so 

Back p •kt'k lo 

Loins. so 

Coat.. .r ......•^•» ^ 15 


Feet 


THE  CARE,  TRAINING  AND  MANAGE- 
MENT OF  DOGS. 

AS  the  taste  for  field  sports  increases,  we  hear,  from  every 
qaavter  the  inqoiry:  'vHqw  shall  I  pbtain  a  good  dog?" 
This  is  a  question  that  must  be :  answered  lai^ly  by  the  common 
sense  of  the  propeundec .  Wtiile  believing  that  every  one  in  need 
of  an  ammal'  should 'take  the  same  pains  to  inform  himself  as  to 
the  charactesistics  and  points  of  the  race,  in  the  same  manner  as 
he  would  if  a  horse  wore  desired,  we  are  aware  that  many  have 
not  the  time,  or  lack  the  inclination  for  such  study.  Such  we 
would  advise  to  put  themselves  iii  communication  with  some  dealer 
of  Imonnijcfa^aiteraDid  reliability,  with  the  determination  to  abide 
by  the  result.  Some  men  never  are,  and  never  can  be  satisfied ; 
for  the  reason  that  few  have  the  honesty  to  acknowledge  that  they 
do  not  know  how  to  break,  or  handle  a  dog,  and  such  usually  ruin 
the  animals  that  they  purchase.  Hence  from  overweening  self- 
airfpciency  atid  superfit^al  informittion  on  the  <me  hand^  opposed  to 
practical  knowledge  on  the  other,,  arise  most  of  the  difficulties 
between  thepwchaser a^id  the  dealer.  We  are  convinced  that  if 
the  most  skilful  of  breakers  should  sell  twenty  of.  the  best  dogs 
ever  whelped  to  the  same  number  of  purchasers*  allowing  them 
the  privilege  of  trying  them  acnd  then  returning  if  th^  failed  to 
suit,  at  least  one-half  the  animals  would  be  thrown  back  upon  the 
breaker's  hands*  ^and  he  himself  slandered.  And  (his  difficulty 
will  continue;  for  the  reason  that  almost  every  man  who  shoots 
well  believes  that  he  must  necessarily  be  fully  competent  to  under- 
take the  management  of  dogs.  To  be  able  to  shoot  well  is  to  be 
desired;  though  there,  is  no  great,  difficulty  in  acquiring  the  art; 
there  are  plenty  of  men  with  but  a  mere  modicum  of  intellect  who 
are  proficients ;  but.  to  be  able  to  handle  a  dc^  skilfully  is  a  very 
rare  and  much  to  be  desired  accomplishment — one  well  worthy  the 
close  attention  of  every  sportsman,  particularly  if  compelled  to 
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purchase  dog^s  broken  by  other  hands.  A  skilful  handler  has  no 
difficulty  in  purchasing  a  good  animal,  because  he  knows  what  to 
expect  from  a  strange  dog,  and  how  to  work  to  gain  his  confidence ; 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  purchasers  who  never  give  an 
animal  a  chance  to  show  his  education,  and  saddle  their  own 
ignorance  upon  the  dog  and  his  breaker. 

While  it  is  frequently  aigued  that  each  one  should  break  his 
own  dog,  and  while  allowing  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  so  doing :  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  number  of  those  who 
are  capable  of  the  complete  self-government  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cessful education  of  the  animal  is  extremely  limited.  As  proof 
of  this,  look  at  the  numbers  of  children,  and  the  training  they  re» 
ceive  I  If  we  cannot  successfully  control  them^  how  much  less  can 
we  hope  to  succeed  with  an  animal  to  whom  speech  is  denied,  and 
in  which  the  power  of  understanding  is  but  limited. 

It  is  not  within  our  province  to  point  out  the  choice  of  breeds^ 
distinctions  of  color,  etc. ;  these  being  matters  in  which  the  pur- 
chaser must  please  himself.  But  a  few  hints  of  a  general  char- 
acter may  not  be  amiss. 

CHOOSING  A  DOG. 

First  satisfy  yourself  as  to  the  antecedents  of  the  animal  in 
question.  Purchase  no  dog  whose  pedigree  is  entirely  unknown, 
at  the  same  time  avoiding  all  suspicious  taint  whether  of  form* 
character,  or  disease.  See  him  in  the  field  (if  broken,)  and  under 
the  gun ;  note  well  his  mode  of  ranging,  and  that  he  does  not 
rake.  See  that  he  possesses  a  good  nose,  is  staunch  on  point  and 
charge,  heels  properly,  is  not  gun  shy,  is  a  tender-mouthed  re- 
triever, and  quick  to  respond  to  command.  Study  his  trainer's 
mode  of  delivering  his  commands,  and  if  he  be  a  foul-mouthed, 
loud  shouting  individual,  shun  both  him  and  his  dogs ;  for  you 
may  be  assured  that  he  who  uses  expletives  in  abundance,  and 
bellows  at  his  dogs  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  is  not  possessed  of  the 
temperament  requisite  for  their  proper  training.  Even  if  they 
appear  well  broken,  it  is  not  seemly  to  purchase  animals,  in  the 
working  of  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  transform  yourself  into 
an  animated  fog-horn,  alarming  both  the  neighborhood  and  the 
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game.  Better  than  all  is  the  dog  who  ^rb'rks  by  the  silent  method, 
obeying  the  movements  of  the  hand. 

Not  only  see  the  dog  in  the  field,  and  note  the  breaker's 
method  of  working,  but  try  your  hand  under  his  supervision. 
Nothing  is  more  detrimental  than  to  attempt  to  work  a  dog  whose 
ways  you  do  not  know,  and  who  likewise  does  not  understand 
yours ;  the  result  is  always  disastrous ;  you  lose  your  own  self-com- 
mand as  well  as  the  animal's  respect  for  you,  and  in  sheer  self- 
defence  he  becomes  sulky ;  the  crack  of  the  whip  with  an  accom- 
paniment of  oaths  does  not  mend  the  matter,  but  probably  irre- 
trievably ruins  the  animal. 

Having  satisfied  yourself  as  to  physical  attributes,  and  obtained 
your  dog,  do  not  at  once  turn  him  over  to  another  to  feed  and  care 
for,  but  let  this  duty  devolve  upon  yourself  alone.  When  a  dog 
changes  masters,  he  will  attach  himself  to  the  first  person  who 
treats  him  kindly ;  consequently  it  is  important  that  you  be  the 
one  to  whom  the  affections  of  the  animal  are  transferred.  Take 
full  chai^ge  of  him  then,  and  feed  with  your  own  hand,  until  he  has 
learned  to  know  your  person,  your  voice,  and  to  look  with  pleasure 
for  your  coming.  As  soon  as  safe,  let  him  loose  from  the  chain, 
take  him  to  walk,  and  attempt  to  gain  his  confidence  by  gentle 
coercion  and  kindness,  showing  him  meantime  that  you  are  his 
roaster,  and  that  he  must  obey.  A  few  days'  attention,  with  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  skill  and  patience,  will  accomplish  all  this, 
when  he  may  be  taken  to  the  field. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  no  dog  can  be  so  perfectly  broken, 
that  when  he  goes  into  the  hands  of  a  stranger  he  will  at  once 
work  and  obev  him  with  the  same  readiness  that  he  exhibited  to- 
wards  lus  former  breaker  and  master.  Also  take  him  out  aUne^ 
as  no  dog  will  or  can  work  well  in  a  new  place  and  among  stran- 
gers ;  to  demand  such,  would  be  to  ask  more  of  the  animal  than 
could  be  expected  of  yourself.  Working  a  dog  alone  for  a  single 
day,  or  even  half  a  day,  will  have  the  effect  to  start  him  aright,  and 
save  trouble  and  vexation  afterwards.  You  may  have  to  use  the 
whip,  but  in  such  a  case  apply  it  judiciously,  without  anger,  point- 
ing out  to  the  animal  his  fault.  By  no  means  lose  your  self-con- 
trol, for  the  result  will  inevitably  be  disastrous  both  to  the  animal 
and  yourself. 
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As  before^  if  gentleman  who  piirch^se  broken  dogs  to  shoot 
over  could  be  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  exercising  good 
judgment  in  their  mana^meot*  there  wpuld  be  no  difiiculty  in 
purchasing  good,  staunch,  well. broken  dog$. .  In  consequence  of 
mismanagem^t,  many  breakers  will  not  sell  &  dog  to  any  one»  un- 
less they  know  tp  a  certainty  thai  the. purchasers  ppssess  skilL 
and  will  exercise  it, .  One  trainer  utterly  refuses  to  break  dogs  for 
strangers  at  any  price,  for  fear  the  animals  will  pass  into  the 
hands  of  bunglers,  and  .^us  be  oondcnu^ed* 
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It  Is  importantthat  your  anfatial  be  provided  with  a  proper 
habitation.  It  is  true  a  dog  can  be  kept  in  a  bam  or  stable,  but 
those  who  keep  them'  there  can  best  inform  you  whether  thdr 
dogs  are*  capable  of  answering  the  purposes  designated.  The 
sense  of  smell  is  acute  in  the  dog,  and  as  eveiy  odor  thatsalates 
the  nostrils  owes  its  flavor  to  the  mdte*like  particles  held  in  sas« 
pension  in  the  air  coming  in  contact  ^^th  the  ^n^tive  membrane 
with  which  the  olfactories  are  lined,  we  cannot  but  suppose  that 
the  stench  of  the  eflfete  material,  decaying  vegetable  matter,  and 
ammoniacal  gases,  which '  constantly  briginate  in  and  around 
such  buildings,  are  more  or  less  detrimental  to  the  nose  of  the 
animal. 

"  The  roeiciftil-  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast"  Exercise  that 
mercy,  and  build  your  dog  a  house  in  tile  open  air,  awny  from  the 
barnyard,  and  so  far  distant  from  other  buildings  that  they  may 
not  interfere  with  either  the  sunlight,  or  circulation  of  pure  fresh 
air.  Give  him  a  large  yaid  to  run  in,  and  plenty  of  grass  under 
foot ;  above  all  see  that  quitch  or  dog-grass  (  TrUicam  ripeni)^  is 
planted  therein,  for  it  will  not  only  be  eageily  sought  and  eaten  by 
the  animal,  but  goes  fiu-  towards  preserving  his  health.  If  more 
than  one  dog  is  kept,  a  building  of  two.  rooms  may  be  erected, 
each  opening  into  separate  yards,  that  one  may  be  occupied  while 
the  other  is  cleaned,  or  for  convenience  of  separating  the  Sexes. 
Doors  and  windows  are  essential  to  admit  of  free  entrance ;  and  a 
free  circulation  of  air.  The  bench  on  which  they  lie  should  be 
fronted  that  the  dogs  may  not  crawl  underneath,  and  provided 
with  plenty  of  bedding  in  the  shape  of  straw,  shavings  or  beach 
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8g|»d ;  if  Bone  of  these  are  available*  spruce  cuttings  may  be  sub- 
stituted with  advantage.  An  excellent  plan  is  to  have  the  bench 
movable  on  rp^lers,  that  it  may  be  trundled  about  freely,  and  even 
nm  ou^  doors.  Let  the  bedding  be  shaken  up  and  aired  in  the 
sun  ea^h  day»  <|lid  a^  least  once  a  week  replaced  by  fresh  material, 
ttie  be^hes  and  nx>m  having  first  undergone  a  thorough  scrub- 
bM|g»  The  yaxds  also  should  .he  pleaned  and  raked  frequently, 
every  attention  being  paid  to  neatness  and  cleanliness,  as  dogs 
are  liable  to  many  diseases  to  wbiph  poverty  and  nastiness  will 
very  much  contribute.  Turpentine  or  strong  whitewash  will  be 
found  to  aid  in  the  prevention,  or  eradication  of  vermin.  If  the 
floor  be  of  wood,  see  that  it  is  thoroughly  wiped  and  dried  after 
deaningi^  and  before,  the  dogs  are  allo\yed  to  enter  the  house,  as 
damg  is  prejudicial  to  canine  health. 

House  your  dogs  every  night,  but  turn  them  out  on  going  to 
)[«^d  tl^em  in  the  iporning. .  At  such  timies  a  little  attention  to  their 
coats  will  not  be  amiss,  such  as  combing  and  brushing ;  when  the 
bideristyciy  greasy,  a  httle.  chalk  rubbed  in  before  brushing  is  ad- 
y^tageoHS.  Water  shpuld  be  supplied  in  abundance,  that  the 
aJ^imals  may  drink  when  thirsty*  If  a  pure  stream  be  led  through 
the  yard»  ail  the  better ;  but  if  this  be  impossible,  supply  them 
freely  wHh  queensware  drinking  pans,  which  must  be  kept  in  the 
shade,  and  emptied  and  replenished  twice  each  day,  being  thor- 
oughly washed  at  each  alternate  refilling.  If  a  piece  of  roll  brim- 
^Xxaiwt  is  kept  io^  the  water  pan,  it  will  aid  materially  in  keeping  the 
dogs  in  condition,.  Iron  dishes,  even  when  porcelain  lined,  are  not 
to  be  usedf  the  metal  itself  oxidia;ing,  and  its  porcelain  lining 
containing  lead  and  arsenic  in  dangerous  quantities. 

..If  but  one  animal  is  possessed,  a  small  dog  house  will  suffice  ; 
but  let  the  roof  be  not  only  water  tight,  but  see  that  it  pnojects 
sufficiently  beyond  the  ends  and  sides  to  protect  them  from  the 
driving  rain.  The  top  may  be  made  movable  for  convenience  in 
shaking  up  the  bedding,  and  sunning  and  airing  the  interior.  The 
house  should  moreover  be  raised  sufficiently  to  avoid  the  damp- 
ness of  the  ground  underneath,  and  provided  with  a  door  hung 
from  above  in  such  a  manner  as  to  easily  swing  in  or  out.  Avoid 
th^  general  Cault  of  too  small  a  kennel,  many  of  them  not  allowing 
suflident  room  for  the  occupant  to  turn  round  comfortably,  and 
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see  that  no  projecting  and  unclinched  nails  remain  which  may 
injure  the  eyes. 

The  Toronto  (Canada)  Hunt  Club  has  a  model  kennel  house, 
a  very  pretty  gothic  lodge  for  the  huntsmen  and  spacious  kennels 
for  the  pack.  A  house  for  cooking  the  canine  diet,  a  stable  for 
one  or  two  horses  and  a  large  rangy  shed  for  the  horses  of  mem- 
bers of  the  club,  the  whole  enclosed  with  a  close  eight-foot  fence. 

FEEDING. 

In  feeding,  an  anatomical  and  physiological  view  cannot  fail  to 
be  a  safe  index  to  the  system  to  be  pursued.  By  these  aids  we 
are  led  to  conclude  that  dogs  are  not  wholly  carnivorous,  but  are 
so  formed  as  to  derive  nutriment  from  either  vegeuble  or  animal 
matter.  We  see  them  voluntarily  seeking  vegetable  substances  at 
certain  seasons,  which  they  devour  with  avidity ;  probably  as  a 
necessary  corrective  of  the  tendency  to  putridity  which  a  diet  en- 
tirely confined  to  animal  food  begets. 

Carrion  is  to  be  avoided,  it  being  universally  admitted  that  it 
works  to  the  injury  of  the  animal's  sense  of  smell ;  at  all  events  it 
tends  to  give  an  unhealthy  and  disagreeable  odor  to  the  animal. 
Healthy  animal  food  when  properly  administered,  forms  the  most 
nutritious  of  diets,  and  is  better  adapted  for  sustaining  the  sport- 
ing powers  of  dogs  than  any  other.  Spratt's  biscuits  are  for  this 
reason  highly  recommended ;  but  we  would  suggest  they  be  fre- 
quently broken  up  and  made  into  broth  instead  of  feeding  them 
continuously  in  a  dry  state.  Barley  and  oat  meals,  the  dross  of 
wheat  flour,  or  any  mixture  of  these  same,  with  broth  or  skimmed 
milk,  is  very  proper  food,  varying  it  twice  or  thrice  a  week  with 
greaves,  from  which  the  tallow  has  been  pressed,  mixed  with  flour ; 
or  sheep's  feet  and  heads,  well  baked,  or  boiled,  form  a  very  good 
diet.  Good  scraps  from  the  table  undoubtedly  answer  as  well ; 
the  greatest  objection  to  their  use  being  the  natural  tendency  to 
dispose  of  all  such  at  once,  without  reference  to  quantity,  by  giving 
to  the  dog,  whereby  he  becomes  over-fed. 

Puppies  demand  more  food  in  proportion  than  adult  dogs ;  and 
there  is  also  greater  danger  of  surfeiting  with  certain  foods.  Never 
allow  your  dogs  to  loaf  around  the  kitchen ;  in  spite  of  all  you  may 
say  or  do,  servants  cannot,  and  will  not,  resist  the  beseeching  and 
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the  longing  looks  of  the  animals,  and  will  surreptitiously  supply 
them  with  food. 

Bones  are  not  to  be  withheld,  except  such  as  are  so  small  as 
to  be  swallowed ;  they  contain  phosphate  of  lime  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  proper  nourishment,  especially  of  young  dogs,  and  like- 
wise answer  all  the  sanitary  purposes  of  a  tooth  brush. 

Feed  your  dogs  but  once,  or  at  most  twice  each  day,  selecting 
the  same  hours  for  each  meal,  and  observe  punctuality  so  far  as 
lies  in  your  power.  Your  temper  is  not  sweetened  by  your  meals 
being  delayed :  do  not  ask  more  of  your  dogs  than  of  yourself.  In 
the  hunting  season,  feed  the  evening  before,  giving  nothing  the 
morning  you  take  them  out  except  it  be  a  little  milk.  In  the  mid* 
die  of  the  day  when  resting  for  your  own  refreshment,  remember 
him  who  has  worked  so  faithfully  for  you.  A  few  of  Spratt's  bis- 
cuit may  be  carried  for  the  purpose  in  your  pocket ;  though  if  at  a 
farm  house,  a  little  bread  and  milk  will  be  more  wholesome. 
When  the  day's  labor  is  over,  a  full  meal  of  the  biscuit  or  meal  and 
scraps  may  be  allowed. 

Avoid  Indian  meal,  very  salt  food  and  raw  meat,  as  tending  to 
vitiate  the  secretions  ;  not  but  that  a  little  raw  meat  may  be  good ; 
but  it  is  to  be  avoided  as  a  steady  article  of  diet.  A  judicious 
mixture  of  green  vegetable  food,  boiled,  and  even  raw  potatoes 
(where  the  animal  will  eat  them)  will  be  found  advantageous  to 
the  well-keeping  of  dogs. 

FEEDING  PUPPIES. 

No  animal  can  be  expected  to  attain  its  full  size  and  form 
except  it  receive  a  full  supply  of  wholesome  food.  Only  those 
breeders  who  have  given  the  matter  close  attention  can  realize  how 
much  a  healthy  growing  puppy  will  consume,  consequently  very 
many  young  animals  are  injured  through  want  of  sufficient  and 
proper  nourishment. 

Some  bitches  will  supply  nourishment  for  nine  or  ten  puppies 
until  they  are  four  or  five  weeks  old.  Others  have  but  a  small  se- 
cretion of  milk,  and  can  sustain  no  more  than  four  or  five,  but  for 
a  short  time  ;  hence  it  is  necessary  to  watch  closely  to  know  what 
the  bitch  is  doing  for  her  progeny,  and  supply  any  deficiency  ac- 
cordingly.   Even  when  the  maternal  supply  is  ample  to  keep  the 
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ofTspringin  good  condition,  it  is  decidedly  better  to  commence  feed- 
ing the  litter  witli  other  food  when  they  are  four  or  five  weeks  old, 
in  order  to  avoid  too  sudden  change  of  diet  when  they  are  taken 
from  the  mother.  About  the  best  food  at  such  time,  is  good  sweet 
cow's  milk  with  the  addition  of  a  little  scalding  hot  water,  to  which 
may  be  added  after  a  few  days,  well-cooked  corn  or  oat  meal,  the 
latter  being  preferable.  When  seven  or  eight  weeks  of  age,  give 
them  beef  or  mutton  soup  with  mush  and  milk ;  substituting  in  turn 
wholly  or  in  part,  scraps  from  the  table  as  this  age  is  doubled. 
Meat,  bones,  bread,  vegetables,  gravy,  etc.,  form  an  excellent  diet 
for  growing  puppies  of  this  age,  as  well  as  for  adult  animals,  when 
given  in  quantities  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  proper  condition.  One 
of  the  most  important  matters  in  the  rearing  of  young  animals  is, 
that  they  be  kept  in  proper  form,  consequently  they  should  ht/re^ 
quently  fed,  and  receive  as  much  food  as  they  will  eat  cleanly.  If 
feeding  is  allowed  but  twice  a  day,  they  become  almost  famished, 
and  eat  so  ravenously  when  supplied  as  to .  become  "  potbellied,** 
and  misshapen,  and  frequently  out  of  health ;  consequently  from 
the  time  they  are  weaned  until  they  are  two  or  three  months  old, 
they  should  be  supplied  with  food  at  least  Sve  times  per  day,  the 
two  extreme  meals  being  given  at  corresponding  early  and  late 
hours  of  the  day.  After  three  months  thrice  daily  will  be  found 
sufficient. 

In  regard  to  the  rearing  of  pups  solely  iipon  animal  food,  we  may 
say,  that  so  far  as  personal  experimental  knowledge  reveals,  it  is  by 
no  means  the  proper  course  to  pursue.  Youngsters  thus  fed  will,  if 
not  overtaken  by  disease,  grow  to  an  unreasonable  and  undesirable 
size,  and  having  become  habituated  to  meat  only,  it  will  be  found 
difficult  to  induce  them  to  accept  of  sufficient  vegetable  food  to  keep 
them  in  anything  like  proper  condition  for  work.  Besides  they  are 
more  apt  to  maul  or  mouth  the  game  they  retrieve.  All  growing 
pups  and  adult  hunting  dogs  require  more  or  less  meat  with  their 
food,  but  in  the  case  of  the  former,  it  is  better  fdr  the  animals,  if  it 
be  in  the  form  of  broth  mixed  with  their  mush. 

AGE. 

To  tell  the  age  of  a  dog  approximately,  examine  the  tipper  front 
ieeth.     Until  eighteen  months  old,  these  are  rounded  on  the  edge ; 
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at  the  end  of  two  years  they  begin  to  square  off,  and  gradually  wear 
down  and  shorten,  until,  when  the  animal  has  entered  the  sixth 
year  they  are  nearly  even  with  the  gums.  The  lower  teeth  usually 
wear  out  eariier.  The  appearance  of  the  eye  is  also  an  indication 
of  age,  and  all  dark-colored  dogs  show  their  years  by  the  growth 
of  white  hairs  al>out  the  muzzle. 

MUZZLING  DOGS, 

The  muzzle  is  an  instrument  properly  belonging  to  the  Dark 
Ages,  and  should  be  classed  with  the  vise»  thumbscrew,  and  rack. 
Why  should  it  be  used  when  all  scientists  acknowledge  that  it  an- 
swers no  sanitary  purpose,  and  incalculably  injures  the  animal,  pre* 
venting  free  respiration,,  and  denying  to  him  the  privilege  of  drinking 
at  that  season  of  the  year  when  water  is  most  sought  and  needed. 
For  four  years  the  writer  has  collected  statistics  of  the  cases  of 
rabies  reported  through  the  papers  and  medical  journals,  which 
show  that  at  least  three  out  of  every  five  cases  that  have  occurred 
during  that  time  occurred  in  the  months  of  December,  January 
and  February,  and  not  a  sttigU  authenticated  case  has  occurred  in 
the  months  of  July  and  August.  Two  in  August,  first  designated 
as  hydrophobia,  but  later  proven  to  be  hysteria,  are  reported, 
September  shows  three  cases  of  doubtful  character,  one  of  which 
is  traceable  only  to  a  cut,  probably  developing  tetanus,  simulating 
hydrophobia ;  of  another  no  definite  information  could  be  obtained ; 
and  the  third  had  been  bitten  fifteen  months  previously.  With  this 
result  before  us,  we  can  but  consider  the  muzzle  as  a  mechanical 
contrivance  desirable  for  vicious  dogs,  or  useful  only  to  prevent 
dogs  from  eating  or  destroying  articles  with  which  they  may  be 
placed  in  contact,  and  to  be  used  at  no  other  time.  It  also  proves 
to  be  an  excellent  shuttle-cock  for  the  Solons  who  constitute  the 
law-givers  of  our  cities. 

DOCKING  TAIL. 

There  is -a  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  sportsmen  and 
breeders  in  regard  to  the  docking  of  dogs'  tails.  Many  consider 
it  altogether  wrong  to  alter  the  caudal  appendage  in  any  respect, 
and  in  England  such  are  excluded  from  all  bench  shows.    Idstone 
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suggests  that  those  sportsmen  who  desire  short  tailed  animals, 
had  best  breed  them  from  short  tailed  sires,  and  stigmatizes  the  act 
of  docking  as  a  piece  of  cruelty.  Such  is  undoubtedly  true  in  part, 
but  there  is  nothing,  in  our  opinion,  that  detracts  so  much  from 
the  beauty  of  a  setter  or  pointer  as  a  very  long  crooked  tail.  If 
we  could  not  have  digood  dog  without  such  a  deformity,  we  would, 
of  course,  endure  it.  But  there  is  a  remedy  for  it,  and  consequently 
we  resort  to  it  when  we  can,  and  by  docking  improve  the  appear- 
ance of  the  dog ;  neither  need  it  be  an  act  of  cruelty,  if  skilfully 
and  properly  performed.  How  often  do  we  meet  with  pointers 
who  have  the  skin  whipped  off  from  their  very  long  tails,  for  two 
or  three  inches  !  To  work  a  dog  thus  is  not  only  cruelty,  but  the 
animal,  being  in  constant  pain,  does  not  work  nearly  so  well  as  he 
would  with  a  good  sound  tail  of  proper  dimensions.  Therefore, 
it  is  better  to  take  off  a  small  piece  of  the  tail  of  most  pointer 
pups,  unless  the  appendage  appears  of  the  proper  length.  If  this 
is  done  when  the  pup  is  but  three  or  four  weeks  old,  he  will  not 
show  a  docked  tail  when  he  arrives  at  aduk  age.  Some  setters, 
too,  have  tails  entirely  out  of  keeping  in  length ;  and  what  can  be 
more  currish  in  appearance  than  a  very  long  tail  turned  up  over 
the  stern,  or  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  turned  to  one  side  or  the 
other  ?  Most  sportsmen  would  consider  the  animal  improved  if 
he  were  tailless. 

The  operation  is  simple,  consisting  merely  of  laying  the  tail  on 
a  block,  and  turning  back  the  hair  at  the  point  where  it  is  desired 
to  be  shortened,  and  with  a  chisel  cutting*  it  off  between  the  joints. 
The  bleeding  usually  ceases  of  itself  in  due  time,  but  if  not,  the 
application  of  a  little  muriate  tincture  of  iron,  or  the  persulphate 
(Monsel's  salt),  will  control  it.  If  the  operation  be  skilfully  per- 
formed no  deformity  will  result,  the  hair  falling  over  the  end  and 
hiding  the  alteration.  As  may  be  surmised,  it  is  better  to  wait 
until  the  setter  is  full  grown  before  docking,  otherwise  you  are  as 
likely  to  detract  as  to  add  to  his  appearance.  Nfany  animals,  both 
setters  and  pointers,  have  been  marred  by  unskilful  docking,  hence 
the  operation  should  never  he  attempted  except  by  those  who  are 
skilled  in  its  performance. 

A  good  rule  to  follow,  to  get  the  tail  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  dog's  back,  is  to  stand  the  dog  square  upon  his  legs,  take 
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die  tafl,  and  measure  down  to  the  hoct  and  remoTt  aU  over  and 
j^>ove  what  will  reach  to  the  middle  of  the  joint  of  the  hotk. 

SPAYINa 

The  question  is  frequently  propounded  :  "  Does  the  operation 
cyf  spaying  impair  the  usefulness  of  a  bitch  ?  " 

If  the  operation  is  performed  at  an  adult  age,  it  usually  ener- 
vates the  aninial*  when  of  course  their  usefulness  is  impaired. 
But  if  the  animal  is  spayed  while  still  in  puppy-hood — the  sooner 
after  it  is  foUr  weeks  old  the  better — no  harm  results,  and  such  is 
a  very  desirable  animal  to  possess,  except  when  one  is  required 
for  stock  purposes. 

The  operation  is  performed  in  two  ways.  In  both  an  opening 
in  the  flank  is  made ;  and  in  one  the  uterus  and  appendages  are 
remo\'ed  eittire;  in  the  other  the  ovaries  alone  are  extirpated. 
This  should  never  be  undertaken  but  by  a  skilful  operator,  one 
-well  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  animal.  It  is  at  best  an 
uncertain  operation  in  its  results,  so  fax  as  the  life  of  the  animal  is 
concerned';  though  the  fatality  is  less  than  would  be  supposed  by 
any  one  acquainted  with  the  anatomical  situation  and  relation  of 
the  organs  renK>ved. 

BREAKING  DOGS. 

Ail  that  is  really  necessary  in  the  breaking  of  dogs,  is  a  thof^ 
ot^  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  a  good  dog  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  should  work  in  the  field,  added  to  such  judgment  as 
vrill  enable  a  man  to  determine  between  the  different  dispositions 
-and  characters  he  has  to  encounter.  Few  can  be  handled  pre- 
cisely alike ;  some  are  timid  and  need  encouragement,  others  are 
headstrong  and  demand  strict*  and*  at  times,  even  severe  treatment. 
>An  absolute  command  of  temper  must  be  observed  by  the  in- 
structor during  his  teachings  so  that  not  an  unnecessary  blow  may 
be  given ;  for  work  done  cheerfully  and  with  a  desire  to  serve  and 
benefit  the  master,  is  one  hundred  fold  better  than  service  per- 
fonned  grudgingly  or  only  through  compulsion. 

A  puppy  should  have  but  one  tcadber*  no  matter  how  close 
the  methods  of  two  trainers  may  agree;  he  must  learn  your  voice, 
your  manneTtyoyr  very  look :  ^erefoi%  if  yoiidetemiiii*  to  break 
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your  dog,  do  it  entirely  yourself;  do  not  break  down  in  the  midst 
of  your  labor  and  leave  it  to  be  finished  by  another;  the  result  will 
never  be  favorable. 

From  the  beginning  attend  to  the  feeding  of  your  youngster 
yourself,  and  if  possible,  let  all  food  be  taken  from  your  hands. 
This  is  advised  that  the  puppy  may  the  sooner  attach  himself  to 
you  alone  and  look  upon  you  as  his  master,  for  no  dog,  either 
setter  or  pointer  should  ever  be  loaned,  or  hunted  by  others  than 
his  trainer ;  therefore  the  breaking  of  all  field  dogs  is  better  done 
by  the  sportsman  himself,  provided  he  possesses  the  requisite 
patience,  and  can  devote  to  it  the  necessary  time. 

The  check  cord  will  be  found  of  far  greater  assistance  than  the 
whip,  the  most  unruly  and  headstrong  animals  being  readily 
brought  under  subjection  by  it,  while  at  the  same  time  it  can  be  so 
applied  as  not  to  intimidate.  Always  bear  in  mind  that  a  dog 
should  not  be  corrected,  except  it  is  certain  he  understands  the 
fault  for  which  he  is  rated.  Punishment  becomes  absolutely  ne- 
cessary at  times  with  some  dispositions,  and  that  too  of  the  most 
severe  character ;  but  you  must  be  satisfied  that  the  act  which  de- 
mands it  was  committed  with  full  consciousness  of  its  wrong. 
Where  you  see  a  dog  responding  to  command  in  a  cringing  and 
supplicating  manner,  you  may  know  that  his  master  possesses  an 
ungovernable  temper,  unfitting  him  for  training  or  managing  any 
animal  possessing  consciousness.  Such  a  dog  has  been  unmerci- 
fully flogged,  perhaps  kicked,  before  he  has  been  taught  and  made 
to  understand  his  line  of  duty,  and  fearful  of  a  repetition  of  the 
lash,  for  what  he  knows  not,  obeys  the  summons  crouching  and 
creeping,  an  object  of  sympathy  to  the  beholder,  while  his  master 
is  viewed  with  disgust. 

From  the  moment  you  come  into  possession  of  your  puppy, 
say  at  three  or  four  months  of  age,  lessons  of  obedience  may  be 
given  at  feeding  time,  before  you  undertake  the  more  difficult  part 
of  yard  or  in^loor  breaking ;  in  fact,  whenever  you  may  choose  to 
offer  him  food,  by  placing  it  before  him  and  not  allowing  it  to  be 
touched  until  ordered,  slightly  tapping  him  when  greediness  or  a 
non-regard  of  your  command  is  observed,  persisting  until  you  feel 
he  understands  nothing  can  be  gained  by  disobedience. 

The  first  important  lesson  to  be  given  )&  that  the  puppy  shall 
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charge  or  drop  at  commaQd,  retaining  this  position  until  permitted 
to  rise  by  the  order  "  hold  up."  Very  few  dogs  in  this  country 
are  trained  to  absolutely  go  down  at  the  report  of  the  gun,  or  as 
it  is  called*  drop  to  shot ;  most  sportsmen  are  satisfied  if  their  dogsi 
do  not  break  shot,  and  rush  for  the  game  the  moment  it  is  killed, 
and  charge  at  the  word,  remaining  until  commanded  to  fetch,  or 
keep  the  upright  position  until  the  gun  is  reloaded  and  they  are 
ordered  to  move  on  again. 

.  Notwithstanding  so  few  dogs  are  broken  to  drop  to  shot  with 
tts»  it  should  be  done  in  every  instance,  as  it  undoubtedly  tends  to 
give  steadiness  in  every  active  point,  and  acts  as  a  check  on  any 
desire  the  animal  may  have  to  break  in  and  mouth  game  when 
fallen ;  for,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  the  sportsman  may 
neglect  to  give  the  order  to  drop  or  charge  when  he  has  brought 
down  his  bird,  and  the  dog  being  left  to  act  as  he  chooses,  nat- 
urally moves  toward  it  also,  which,  if  too  often  repeated,  will  cer- 
tainly unsteady  him  ;  hence  the  necessity  of  teaching  to  drop  to 
shot,  which,  with  very  little  trouble,  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
following  method: 

Fasten  to  your  dog's  collar  a  strong  cord  thirty  or  forty  feet 
long,  and  take  him  into  a  yard  or  lot  where  no  one  will  be  pres- 
ent ;  secure  the  loose  end  to  a  short  stake  firmly  driven  in  the 
ground  ;  place  him  in  a  crouching  position  in  front  of  you  and  keep 
him  there,  meantime  exclaiming,  "  down  I  "  or  *'  charge  !  "  The 
moment  you  remove  your  hand,  he  will,  of  course,  attempt  to  rise, 
but  foil  him  immediately  with  a  sharp  jerk  of  the  cord,  and  an 
imperative  "  chaxge  !  "  until  he  obeys,  after  which  encourage  and 
caress,  allowing  him  to  rise,  using  the  words  '*  hold  up  ! "  You 
may  now  make  use  of  the  cord  in  a  more  forcible  manner,  as  a 
reminder  that  your  command  must  be  obeyed.  Take  the  dog  to 
the  stake  and  make  him  charge  there,  not  allowing  him  to  move 
while  you  slowly  walk  from  him.  Go  a  few  steps  beyond  the  dis* 
tance  to  which  the  rope  will  allow  him  to  come,  and  tell  him  to 
hold  up.  He  will  naturally  run  towards  you,  when,  just  as  he 
reaches  the  end  of  his  tether  and  receives  the  jerk,  cry  •*  charge." 
This  teaches  quick  and  prompt  obedience  to  the  order. 

It  is  time  now,  supposing  that  you  have  thoroughly  inculcated 
this  lesson,  to  have  the  dog  learn  that  the  holding  of  the  hand  aloft 
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is  equivalent  to  the  v«-bal  order  to  drop,  and  from  the  start  it 
would  be  decidedly  better  to  always  uplift  the  hand  when  the 
command  is  given,  practicing  him  until  the  signal  only  is  required 
to  cause  him  to  charge  promptly. 

In  the  same  manner  can  dropping  to  shot  be  taught  by  firing 
off  a  pistol  and  instantly  jerking  the  cord  and  saying  "charge;" 
but  it  is  best  to  commence  with  the  cap  only,  advanciag  to  very 
small  loads,  and  gradually  increasing  to  fall  charges.  The  dog 
must  fully  understand — ^to  be  perfectly  broken  in  this  particular — 
that  the  uplifted  h^nd  means  he  should  charge,  no  matter  how  far 
he  may  be  from  you  in  the  field ;  and  likewise  that  the  report  of 
the  gun  has  a  similar  signification. 

In  these  lessons  patience  must  be  studied,  and  the  dog  forcibly 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  obedie^ice,  without  being  cruelly 
treated ;  on  the  contrary,  praise  and  caress  him  when  he  does 
well,  but  then  only. 

BACKING. 

In  order  the  more  readily  to  teach  your  pupil  to  back  another's 
point  when  in  the  field  and  hunting,  he  ^ould  understand  that 
**  Toho  *'  is  the  command  to  stop  or  halt ;  this  is  taught  him  af- 
ter he  has  become  prompt  in  charging,  using  the  check  cord  as  in 
the  first  lessons.  Provide  yourself  with  some  morsels  of  food ; 
take  the  dog  when  hungry  (having  fastened  the  cord  to  his  collar 
as  before),  into  an  apartment  or  yard  where  there  is  nothing  to 
distract  his  attention,  and  throw  a  portion  of  food  where  he  can 
see  it  fall.  He  will  naturally  run  for  it ;  as  he  does  so,  and  when 
on  the  point  of  seizing  it  pull  the  cord  sharply  and  cry  out  "  74!>- 
ho  /  **  He  will  probably  drop  or  charge,  remembering  the  lesson 
*you  first  taught  him.  This  is  what  is  desired,  so  long  as  he  stops. 
Continue  this  until  the  cord  is  no  longer  required,  and  he  will  bah 
at  the  verbal  command,  at  the  same  time  keeping  him  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  down  charge  by  signal,  and  dropping  to  shot  as 
well,  if  you  have  determined  to,  and  hs^ve  already  begun  to  teach  it. 

In  order  to  encourage  a  young  dog  to  quick  movement,  and  to 
cultivate  in  him  a  free  and  speedy  gait,  take  him  with  you  in  your 
walks  as  often  as  possible,  extending  your  rambles  to  the  suburbs 
where  there  are  open  fields  and  plenty  of  room.    For  a  time  keep 
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the  cord  attached  to  his  collar*  allowinj^  it  to  trail  after  him  as  he 
moves  about ;  it  will  impede  him  but  littki  especially  if  you  select 
a  strong  one,  about  the  diameter  of  an  ordinary  lead  pencil,  and 
point  the  end  with  thread  to  keep  it  from  fraying.  You  will  find 
it  will  greatly  add  to  the  control  yoii  may  have  to  exercise  over 
htm,  and  have  the  effect  of  impressing  him  while  at  liberty,  that 
you  are  still  noaster.  During  these  walks,  accustom  the  animal  to 
the  sound  of  the  whistle,  summoning  him  from  time  to  time  that 
he  may  become  perfectly  familiar  with  it.  Practice  him,  while  you 
are  out,  in  the  same  lessons  you  began  at  home,  until  each  and 
every  one  is  obeyed  promptly ;  when  at  the  down  charge  walk* 
away  from  him,  each  time  extending  the  distance,  meantime,  in- 
sisting that  this  posture  be  retained  until  ordered  to  hold  up. 

No  doubt  he  will  notice,  and  perhaps  show  an  eagerness  to  hunt 
sparrows  and  other  small  birds  you  may  meet  in  your  walks,  and 
his  natural  instinct  will  probably  lead  him  to  point,  when  he 
scents  them.  This  need  not  be  checked,  but  rather  encouraged 
for  a  short  time,  as  it  will  give  a  greater  desire  for  the  chase, 
and  when  his  education  is  sufficiently  complete  to  work  him  on 
game,  and  it  is  once  shown,  he  will  readily  distinguish  between 
the  two,  and  choose  the  latter. 

These  walks  should  be  more  frequent  as  the  shooting  season 
approaches,  when  you  will  desire  to  enter  the  field,  to  confirm  and 
put  to  practical  use  the  lessons  taught. 

On  taking  the  field  with  the  beginner,  it  is  desirable  for  the  first 
day  or  two,  that  you  have  the  companionship  of  a  fellow  sports- 
man with  a  thoroughly  broken  and  experienced  animal.  Attach 
the  cord  as  before  to  the  collar  of  the  youngster,  allowing  it  to  trail 
after  him.  He  will  naturally  watch  the  movements  of  the  old  dog, 
and  when  the  game  is  scented  will  be  eager,  and  perhaps  head- 
strong. When  the  old  dog  draws  on  the  birds  and  points,  the 
youngster  may  of  his  own  accord  back  at  once ;  if  he  does  not, 
endeavor  to  be  near  enough  to  have  command  of  the  cord,  and 
check  him  with  a  sharp  jerk  and  an  emphatic  "  to  ho  I  **  holding 
him  firmly.  Have  your  companion  fiush  the  birds,  and  as  they 
rise  at  the  report  of  the  gun,  check  him  down  smartly,  saying 
charge  1  and  see  that  he  obeys.  If  the  bird  is  killed,  and  the 
youngster  has  previously  been  taught  to  retrieve  in-doors,  com- 
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mand  htm  to  fetch,  after  insisting  upon  his  keeping  the  down 
charge  for  a  sufficient  time  to  entail  steadiness.  He  may  not  be 
successful  in  finding  the  bird  for  a  time,  when  you  may  assist  him, 
repeating  occasionally  the  word  "  fetch."  If  you  are  the  first  to 
discover  it,  call  him  and  have  him  lift  it  from  the  ground,  when, 
as  you  remove  it  from  his  mouth,  reward  him  with  notice  and  a 
caress.  By  repeating  this  method  a  few  times,  you  gradually  and 
surely  impress  upon  the  youngster  the  utility  of  that  which  was 
taught  him  before  entering  the  field. 

During  the  day,  you  will  no  doubt  have  many  opportunities  of 
confirming  the  puppy  in  the  backing  of  another  dog,  using  "  toko  " 
always  as  the  command  to  stop,  punishing  with  the  cord  for  diso- 
bedience and  non-observance  of  the  order.  The  young  animal 
that  has  the  example  set  him  of  ranging,  is  wonderfully  improved 
in  speed  thereby,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  puppies  are  fre- 
quently ruined  by  working  them  too  freely  with  old  dogs.  They 
soon  discover  that  the  oldster  understands  fully  how  to  find  the 
game,  and  instead  of  finding,  they  are  content  to  watch  and  back 
the  older.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that  your  animal  does  not 
fall  into  such  a  habit.  As  soon  as  a  young  dog  begins  to  watch 
the  older,  depending  upon  him  to  find  the  birds,  he  should  be  at 
once  withdrawn  and  worked  entirely  alone  until  habits  of  self- 
reliance  are  fully  imbued,  and  he  depends  upon  his  own  individual 
efforts  in  the  search  for  game ;  when  this  object  has  been  fully 
attained,  he  may  again  be  worked  in  company  with  older  and  well 
broken  animals  in  order  to  confirm  him  in  the  habit  of  backing. 

At  different  times  while  ranging  in  the  field  move  in  the  direc- 
tion you  wish  your  puppy  to  take,  waving  your  hand  toward  it  also ; 
then  suddenly  taking  an  opposite  course,  wave  that  way  also.  In 
this  manner  you  can  soon  teach  that  he  must  go  to  whichever  por- 
tion of  the  field  you  desire,  by  the  motion  of  the  hand. 

Quail  are  undoubtedly  the  best  birds  on  which  to  break  a  young 
dog,  and  you  cannot  be  too  particular,  the  first  season,  in  demand- 
ing absolute  obedience.  Allow  the  least  infraction  of  the  neces- 
sary rules,  and  he  will  always  be  on  the  look-out  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  exercise  his  own  will.  Never  allow  him  to  flush  for  you, 
even  once,  as  the  habit  will  grow  upon  him,  and  he  will  repeat  it 
with  every  opportunity  that  offers  when  out  from  under  your  eye. 
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RETRIEVING. 

One  of  the  most  important  items  that  demand  the  considera- 
tion of  those  who  raise  and  break  dogs  to  shoot  over  is  that  they 
are  properly  taught  to  retrieve.  There  is  nothing  more  vexatious 
while  shooting  than  when,  having  made  a  good  clear  shot,  you  dis- 
cover your  bird  has  fallen  across  a  stream,  a  deep  muddy  ditch, 
or  in  some  dense  briery  covert  from  whence  if  your  dog  does  not 
retrieve  it,  you  are  obliged  to  turn  your  back  upon,  and  leave  it, 
and  this  must  frequently  happen  with  those  who  shoot  over  dogs 
not  broken  to  this  accomplishment.  Who  would  not  rather  miss 
a  half  dozen  shots  than  leave  a  dead  bird  ?  For  this  reason,  if 
none  other,  invariably  make  it  a  point  to  have  your  dogs  thor- 
oughly broken  in  the  art  of  retrieving. 

A  few  years  since,  the  idea  was  generally  entertained  at  home, 
as  it  is  now  abroad,  that  a  pointer  or  setter  broken  to  retrieve 
could  not  be  well  controlled,  and  that  through  the  holding  of 
birds  in  the  mouth,  immediate  injury  resulted,  by  blunting  their 
powers  of  scent  This  doctrine  is  not  only  erroneous,  but  abso- 
lutely silly,  and  to-day,  many  of  the  best  sportsmen  of  Great 
3ritain  and  Ireland  have  abandoned  the  views  which  have  been  so 
widely  disseminated  and  thoroughly  inculcated,  and  are  having 
their  young  dogs  broken  to  retrieve.  A  friend  in  Scotland  writes ; 
"  Having  tried  your  Yankee  plan,  I  am  delighted  with  it.  I  find 
the  setter  when  perfectly  broken,  is  as  good  a  retriever  as  any  in 
the  world.  He  is  by  far  the  most  useful  dog,  and  I  now  consider 
that  for  him  to  be  a  retriever  is  a  sine  qua  non.  What  we  have  so 
long  seen  to  admire  in  the  big  heavy  looking  dog  we  call  a  re- 
triever, I  do  not  know.  I  am  satisfied  that  any  pointer  and  setter, 
who  possesses  industry,  perseverance,  courage  and  activity,  is  par- 
ticularly suited  for  retrieving  purposes  ;  in  fact  If  he  is  good  for 
anything,  he  may  be  taught  to  retrieve  not  only  without  detriment 
to  any  of  his  good  qualities,  but  to  their  positive  advantage.  We 
have  not  tried  the  Irish  breed  yet,  but  are  having  a  puppy  broken. 
We  fear  for  him  because  he  is  too  impulsive.  He  is  Irish  all  over 
and  if  he  had  a  coat,  he  would  always  be  wanting  some  one  to 
tread  on  the  tail  of  it.    When  game  is  in  view  he  is  positively 
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irrepressible,  and  is  inclined  too  to  hunt  by  the  eye  rather  than 
the  nose." 

There  are  two  modes  of  breaking  a  dog  to  retrieve,  one  of 
which  is  to  take  a  puppy  of  five  of  six  months  of  age  in  a  room  or 
yard  where  escape  is  impossible,  and  by  rolling  a  ball  or  some  such 
object  from  him,  he  will  soon  become  fond  of  running  after  it,  and 
will  pounce  upon  it,  bringing  it  back  when  call^.  After  he  does 
this  well  the  wing  of  a  bird  should  be  attached  to  the  bal]»  when 
after  a  few  lessons,  he  will  as  readily  briiig  a  bird  when  thrown  for 
him.  Almost  any  one  with  a  little  skill  and  patience  can  in  this  way 
inculcate  in  his  puppy  a  fondness  for  retrieving.  This  is  known  as 
'^teaching  a  dog  to  retrieve  in  pday,*'  but  by  many  is  not  co^^idered 
the  best  method,  for  the  reason  thalt.  if  the  animal  thus  broken 
should  mouth  a  bird,  and  not  fetch  properly,  and  be  punished  for 
the  fault,  the  chances  are,  that  he  would  thenceforth  cease  to  rer 
trieve  altogether.  The  other  method  is  to  break  the  animal  under 
compulsion,  which  is  to  first  let  him  know  whajL  is  required  in  the 
matter,  and  then  to  make  him  do  it.  It  is  better  perhaps,  before  a 
dog  is  thus  broken  to  retrieve,  that  he  be  partisUly  or  fully  field 
broken,  and  that  he  be  not  less  than  dght  or  ten  months  old  when 
taken  in  hand.  The  very  first  thing,  if  be  has  a  propensity  to  rush 
in,  pounce  upon,  and  bring  in  things  voluntarily,  is  to  break  iq>  ail 
such  nonsense  at  once,  giving  him  to  understand  that  there  is  to 
be  no  play  in  the  matter,  but  Imsiness  from  the  very  start ;  and  be- 
fore giving  him  the  first  lesson  a  good  strong  check«cord  and  force 
collar  should  be  provided,  for  the  lesson  will  be  a  disagreeable  one, 
and  much  care  must  be  exercised  that  the  dog  does  not  escape 
from  it :  should  he  escape  once,  irretrievable  barm  is  done,  as  be 
will  ever  after  be  on  the  lookout  for  an  opportunity  to  avoid  instead 
of  heeding,  your  instructk>n. 

In  breaking  a  dog  to  retrieve,  nothing  answers  the  purpose 
better  than  a  com  coU  or  a  newspaper  compactly  wrapped  with 
twine,  and  he  is  first  to  be  taught  to  sit  down,  hold  up  the  head, 
and  take  the  object  from  the  hand.  In  order  to  do  this,  his  mouth 
roust  be  opened  and  the  cob  inserted  as  the  bit  is  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  a  horse,  at  the  same  time  commanding  him  to  "  inke  ii," 
If  he  is  stubborn  and  refuses,  twitch  him  with  the  check-cord,  or 
rub  his  gums  with  it  until  he  is  forced  to  open  his  mouth,  and  takes 
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it,  and  mhH  hoW  until  he  is  ordered  to  "  let  go**  When  this  lesson 
is  fairly  learned,  compel  him  to  walk  around  the  room  with  it  in  his 
mouth.  The  chances  are  that  he  will  drop  it  with  the  first  move, 
and  if  so,  box  his  ears,  replace  the  cob,  and  force  bim  to  walk 
round  with  it  until  he  is  ordered  to  "  let  go!"  There  is  very  little 
trouble  in  teaching  any  dog  to  do  this,  the  greatest  difficulty  being 
to  make  him  pick  up  from  the  floor,  which  should  not  be  attempted 
until  he  is  thoroughly  confirmed  in  the  above.  Then  the  cpb  must 
be  held  a  few  inches  below  his  mouth,  and  he  he  made  to  take  it, 
which  being  done,  it  may  be  held  a  few  inches  lower,  gradually 
dropping  it  nearer  and  nearer  the  ground  until  the  object  is  taken 
from  the  hand  while  resting  upon  the  ground ;  when  by  the  exer- 
cise of  a  little  force  he  will  pick  it  up  when  ordered.  After  be  has 
been  thoroughly  educated,  the  object  may  be  thrown  to  increasing 
distances,  and  the  animal  will  thus  be  taught  to  **  go  fetch  *'  "  come 
in"  •'sit down,*'  and  "hold  it,**  until  he  is  ordered  to  ''let goJ* 
When  proficient  in  all  this,  then»  and  then  only  may  he  be  taken  to 
the  field,  where  having  been  brought  to  a  "  down  charge,"  his  eyes 
are  covered  with  the  hand,  and  the  cob  is  thrown  that  he  will  be 
compelled  to  find  it  with  his  nose,  when  he  is  ordered  to  *' fetch  it,** 
It  frequently  happens  after  a  dog  has  been  perfectly  broken  to  re- 
trieve a  cob,  ball,  package,  etc.,  tha.t  he  will  not  at  first  touch  a 
bird ;  but  by  placing  it  in  his  mouth,  and  compelling  him  to  carry 
it  a  short  distance,  he  will  readily  be  confirmed  in  the  habit. 

Much  care  should  be  taken  not  to  confuse  the  dog  by  attempt- 
ing to  teach  too  much  at  one  time ;  and  also  that  his  disposition 
be  steadied,  and  that  no  more  punishment  is  given  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  A  skilful  breaker  will  teach  almost  any  dog,  of 
whatever  age,  to  retrieve  properly,  and  that  too,  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  finding.it  necessary  to  occupy  but  ten  or  iifteen  days  in 
perfecting  their  instruction.  But  there  is  a  "knack"  in  thus 
training,  which  very  few  people  possess,  and  fewer  still  ever  attain. 
In  a  recent  publication  on  this  subject,  the  aphorism  is  laid  down, 
"  That  any  man  may  attempt  to  break  a  dog  with  certainty  of  suc- 
cess, provided,"  (ah  \  there's  the  rub  I)  "  provided  he  will  ever 
keep  in  mind  the  watchwords  of  this  science :  observation,  patience 
2liA  perseverance**  To  this  we  would  add,  complete  self  control, 
without  which  all  else  is  useless. 

20* 
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FLUSHING. 

No  dog  will  break  shot  after  having  been  thoroughly  broken, 
and  ever  after  skilfully  handled.  The  trouble  is  usually  traceable 
to  his  master,  who  by  rushing  for  the  bird  the  instant  it  falls,  sets 
an  example  which  the  dog  very  naturally  follows.  When  you 
have  "  plucked  the  beam,"  the  "  mote  "  may  be  eradicated  in  the 
following  manner :  Hunt  your  dog  with  a  short  check  cord,  and  if 
more  than  usually  headstrong,  a  force  collar.  When  he  comes  to 
a  point,  let  your  companion  do  the  shooting,  while  you  hold  the 
cord,  and  the  instant  he  starts,  bring  him  up  with  a  sharp  jerk, 
forcing  him  to  down  charge  until  the  gun  is  reloaded,  and  until  he 
is  ordered  to  seek  dead.  Repeat  the  treatment.  If  this  proves 
insufficient,  the  whip  must  be  resorted  to ;  after  which,  these  fail- 
ing, nothing  remains  but  to  dispose  of  the  animal. 

For  those  who  may  not  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
"  force  collar,"  we  add  that  it  consists  merely  of  a  strap  of  leather 
on  which  is  inserted  a  number  of  carpet  tacks,  sewed  with  the 
heads  downward  to  the  inner  side  of  a  common  collar,  thus  pre- 
venting the  heads  from  dropping  out,  while  the  points  are  directly 
applied  to  the  neck.  Such  should  be  loose  enough  not  to  irritate 
except  when  the  cord  is  used. 

RAKING. 

All  young  dogs  are  apt  to  rake ;  that  is,  to  hunt  with  their 
noses  close  to  the  ground,  following  their  birds  by  the  track  rather 
than  by  the  wind.  Birds  lie  much  better  to  dogs  that  wind  them, 
than  those  that  follow  by  track.  The  animal  that  winds  the  scent 
approaches  the  birds  by  degrees  and  without  disturbing  them ; 
but  they  are  at  once  alarmed  when  they  see  a  dog  tracing  their 
footsteps.  When  you  perceive  that  your  dog  is  committing  this 
fault,  call  to  him  in  an  angry  tone  to  "  hold  up ; "  he  will  then 
grow  uneasy  and  agitated,  going  first  to  the  one  side  and  then  to 
the  other,  until  the  wind  brings  him  the  scent  of  the  birds.  After 
finding  the  game  four  or  five  times  in  this  way,  he  will  take  the 
wind  of  himself,  and  hunt  with  his  nose  high.  If  it  be  cTifficult  to 
correct  this  fault,  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  x)\^fiuszU pe^  upon 
him.    This  is  of  very  simple  construction,  consisting  only  of  a 
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piece^f  inch  board,  one  foot  in  length,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  tapering  a  little  to  one  end ;  at  the  broader  end  are  two 
holes  running  longitudinally,  through  which  the  collar  of  the  dog 
is  put,  and  the  whole  is  buckled  round  his  neck ;  the  piece  of 
wood  projecting  beyond  his  nose  is  then  fastened  with  a  leather 
strap  or  thong  to  his  under  jaw,  passing  between  the  canine  teeth 
and  the  molars.  By  this  means  the  peg  advancing  five  or  six 
inches  beyond  his  muzzle,  the  dog  is  prevented  from  putting  his 
nose  to  the  ground. 

APPARENT  WANT  OF  NOSE. 

Although  it  sometimes  happens  that  young  dogs  lack  those 
olfactory  powers  for  which  they  are  so  valuable  to  the  sportsman, 
they  should  not  be  eondemned  without  a  fair  trial.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  this  defect  is  remedied  as  the  animal  advances  toward 
adult  age.  With  dogs  that  have  but  just  recovered  from  distem- 
per, this  defect  is  frequently  noticeable,  but  is  seldom  if  ever  per- 
manent. During  a  long  drought,  when  the  herbage  is  in  a  very 
dry  state,  it  happens  that  the  keenest  nosed  animals  are  frequently 
unable  to  find  game.  In  such  case  let  a  second  trial  be  given 
when  the  state  of  the  weather  and  moisture  of  the  fields  will  be 
more  advantageous  to  the  animal.  We  are  confident  such  will 
prove  satisfactory. 

A  beautifiil  setter  pup  presented  to  the  writer  a  few  years 
since,  seemed  to  be  absolutely  without  the  faculty  of  scenting 
game.  Being  shut  in  the  ofiice  one  night,  in  his  "  high  jinks,"  he 
overturned  a  jar  of  leeches,  and  probably  nosed  them,  as  in  the 
morning  he  was  found  bleeding  profusely  from  the  nostrils,  and 
had  evidently  been  suffering  from  hemorrhage  the  greater  part  of 
the  night,  as  he  was  badly  ensanguined.  An  examination  into 
the  state  of  affairs  showed  the  leech  jar  broken,  whereupon  it  was 
conjectured  that  some  of  the  reptiles  had  found  lodgment  in  the 
nose  or  throat.  The  result  confirmed  the  diagnosis,  two  being 
found  attached  to  the  posterior  fauces,  and  three  were  washed  out 
of  the  nostrils,  four  remaining  to  be  accounted  for,  afler  those  on 
the  fioor  were  picked  up.  They  were  probably  swallowed.  The 
animal  recovered,  and  with  the  recovery  his  infirmity  disappeared. 
Such  active  treatment  is  not  however  recommended. 
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GUN-SHYNESS, 


It  is  sorely  discouraging  to  the  sportsman,  after  purchasing  a 
setter  or  pointer  puppy,  apparently  well  bred  and  of  good  points, 
and  successfully  bringing  him  through  the  many  IDs  the  yoUng 
dog  is  heir  to.  to  find  the  pupil  gun-shy,  when  that  portion  of  has 
education  where  the  gun  is  used,  is  reached.  No  definite  cause 
can  be  assigned  for  this  weakness,  and  we  are  fiaun  to  believe  H  to 
be  inherent,  or  due  to  heredity.  To  enter  upon  a  fall  discussion 
of  this  subject  and  the  various  causes  assigned,  would  demand  a 
volume. 

Another  not  improbable  cause  is  breeding  from  either  broken 
down  or  worn  out  animals,  or  from  those  whose  extreme  youth 
renders  it  impossible  for  them  to  beget  perfect  offspring.    Too 
close  inbreeding  is  also  objectionable  for  the  same  reasons.    Many 
fine  bred  puppies  are,  however,  too  high  strung,  having  an  ex- 
tremely sensitive  nerve  oiganization,  and  to  the  carelessness  Svith 
which  such  are  handled  may  be  largely  attributed  their  gun-shy- 
ness.   This  is  especially  the  case  with  setters,  who  are  much  more 
liable  to  cerebral  or  brain  affections  than  is  generally  supposed, 
if  thecauses  of  these  attacks  were  known,  wecoiild  the  better  sug- 
gest a  cure.    A  friend,  an  army -^rgeon  and  a  thorough  patholo- 
gist, desiring  further  light  upon  this  subject,  obtained  a  notoriously 
gun-shy  animal  for  anatomical  pttrp<«5e$.  He  was  unable  to  prose- 
cute his  researches  as  thoroughly  as  desired,  but  discovered  suffi- 
cient disoiganizatkm  of  nerve  material  to  lead  him  to  believe  gun;- 
shyness  to  be  but  a  symptom  of  disease.     If  the  animal  is  gun-shy 
merely  as  the  result  of  aJarm  or  some  transient  impression,  it  may 
be  corrected  with  cafe,  and  the  exercise  of  patience.    The  treat- 
ment must  accord  with  the  peculiar  temperament  of  the  animal, 
and  wUl  depend  largely  upon  the  astuteness  of  the  owner.     Mod- 
erately  gun^hy  animals  have  been  cured  by  discharging  fire-arms 
slightly  loaded,  or  but  capped  to  begin  with,  in  their  presence,  be- 
fore feeding,  causing  the  dogs  to  associate  the  report  with  the 
pleasure  of  satisfying  their  hunger.    This  may  be  used  to  advan- 
tage.  ofttimes.  even  with  old  dogs,  by  bringing  them  to  the  verge  of 
starvation.     But  as  before  remariced,  this  is  a  problem  the  solution 
of  which,  each  must  work  out  to  his  own  satisfaction.    As  *'  an 
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ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure/'  so  too  you  will  find 
that  the  earlier  you  indoctrinate  your  puppies  with  a  love  for  the 
gun  in  some  such  method  as  stated,  the  less  frequently  will 
you  have  to  complain  of  gun-shy  animals  in  your  kennel.  At 
all  events,  if  you  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  such  an  animal, 
do  not  give  it  up  as  inciirable  without  an  earnest  attempt  at  eradi- 
cating the  habit.  Moreover,  we  pay  some  respect  to  the  theory 
that  dogs  become  gun-shy  af\er  a  certain  age,  those  periods  vary- 
ing with  the  different  species  of  dogs.  Just  as  with  old  people,  so 
do  the  nerves  of  old  dogfs  become  weak  and  sensitive.  Setters 
and  pointers  become  gun-shy  after  reaching  their  fourth  to  sixth 
'y6ar. 

WIDE  RANGING. 

To  use  a  Htb^mfia«u$iii  thiQ  cure  is  best  accomplished  by  its 
prevention.  Break  your  puppy  tp  obey  the  whistle,  and  turn  at  the 
inst  soond  of  it  Somle  y<HHig  dogs,  are  so  fleet  and  rash  as  to  rer 
quire  a  stout  theck  cord,  sufficiently  heavy  to  moderate  their  speed 
and  tire  them  down.  Few  d(^s  are*-  however,  too  fast  if  they  have 
good  noses  and  are  staunch  on  game.  Many  persons  judge  of  the 
speed  of  their  dogs  before  they  have  time  to  run  ofif  the  wire  edge ; 
but  take  the  field  with  these  runaway  fellows  and  it  will  be  found 
that  not  one  6f  ten  will  keep  up.  the  gait  for  more  than  three  or 
Ibor  hours. 

In  geaetai*  wide  ranging  may  be  overcome  entirely  without 
punishment  or  speaking  a  word  to  the  animal.  The  dog  which  is 
continually  disappearing  from  sight  and  hearing,  will  continue  to 
xio  so  as  k)Dg  as  you  indulge  yourself  in  shouting  after  him.  Cease 
this,  and  he  wUl  soon  tire  of  your  lack  of  attention,  particularly  if 
you  make  it  in  your  way  to  lose  him  once  or  twice,  and  will  there- 
after work  as  well  as  could  be  wished. 

THE  WHIP ;  ITS  USE  AND  ABUSE. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  whip  is  essential  to 
the  government  and  regulation  of  a  kennel.  To  castigate  a  puppy 
ten  minutes  afler  he  has  committed  a  gross  error,  would  be  ab- 
surd, as  his  latent  natural  Instinct  is  almost  lost  for  the  time  being ; 
but  if  he  is  punished  the  instant  the  fault  is  committed,  he  at  once 
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recognizes  the  cause  of  his  chastisement.  On  no  account  whip 
him  more  than  once  a  day,  for  if  you  continue  to  lash  him  for  every 
mistake  committed,  his  dumb  instinct  becomes  mixed,  and  the 
animal  remains  the  same  as  when  you  began  his  schooling,  except 
that  you  have  cowed  and  injured  him.  Accustom  the  puppy  to 
the  sound  of  your  voice ;  he  will  soon  learn  to  distingui^  the  pe- 
culiar tones,  and  understand  their  meaning ;  by  this  means  you 
arouse  the  dormant  instinct  of  the  animal 

Every  animal  which  possesses  an  average  quantity  of  good  sense 
and  temper,  is  so  eager  for  his  master's  approbation  that  he  will 
exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  obtain  it ;  and  if  this  fact  were  con- 
stantly kept  in  mind  there  would  seldom  arise  a  demand  for  cor- 
poral punishment  We  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  at  least 
five  out  of  every  six  dogs  may  be  completely  broken  without  a 
blow  of  the  whip,  quiet,  patient  reasoning  being  all  that  is  requi- 
site to  secure  obedience  and  attention.  We  know  this  is  quite  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  most  breakers,  who  depend  mainly  upon  the 
whip  and  loud  rating ;  which,  however,  are  generally  but  escape 
valves  to  the  temper,  which  blows  off  at  high  pressure  in  full  force 
upon  the  poor  animals.  The  oath  and  the  whip  are  inseparable ; 
he  who  uses  one  demands  the  other  to  give  the  first  pungency. 
We  object  to  the  whip  for  this  very  reason  ;  it  is  too  handy,  and 
in  a  moment  of  passion  the  puppy  is  so  severely  lashed  that  in- 
stead of  understanding  that  he  has  done  wrong,  and  writhing  with 
pain,  and  frightened  at  the  violent  manner  of  his  master,  he  seeks 
only  to  escape,  and  once  successful  in  so  doing  he  is  ever  after 
a  confirmed  runaway.  Moreover  it  effects  nothing  that  the  check 
cord  will  not  do  as  well,  even  better,  and  that  too  without  danger. 
Many  naturally  fine  dogs  have  been  utterly  ruined  by  a  single  in- 
judicious thrashing ;  but  we  have  yet  to  note  the  first  instance  in 
which  the  cord  has  produced  ill  results  even  in  the  hands  of  a 
novice. 

After  a  dog  has  been  thoroughly  broken,  we  grant  you  the  whip 
may  be  used  to  advantage  in  certain  cases.  And  when  you  do 
punish,  flog  soundly  ;  but  only  when  you  catch  him  "  red  handed  " 
in  flagrante  deUctu.  He  cannot  then  mistake  the  cause ;  but  at 
the  same  time  watch  the  animal  critically,  never  allowing  castiga- 
tion  to  go  beyond  reasonable  punishment,  lest  you  awaken  an 
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angry  obstinate  resistance  that  either  induces  suUenness  or  devel- 
ops sly  cunning  with  which  the  dog  attempts  to  circumvent  you 
the  moment  he  is  at  liberty.  Before  allowing  him  to  go»  talk  to 
him,  but  with  more  of  warning  than  rejHfOof,  and  finally  send  him 
off  with  a  gravely  spoken  caution ;  when  it  becomes  evident  that 
an  attempt  is  being  made  to  atone  for  the  fault  with  good  work, 
encourage  him  with  pleasant  cheerful  words,  which  materially  as- 
sist in  a  natural  and  sympathetic  understanding. 

Never  enter  the  field  without  the  whip,  for  circumstances  may 
arise  where  its  use  is  absolutely  necessary ;  yet  with  the  exercise 
of  proper  valance  its  use  may  be  avoided,  ofttimes  throughout 
the  entire  season.  By  this  we  mean  watching  the  animal  at  all 
times ;  never  removing  your  eye  from  htm  when  it  can  be  avoided, 
that  you  may  know  the  moment  he  strikes  a  trail,  when,  if  he 
appear  in  the  slightest  degree  careless  or  excited,  you  may  check 
and  thus  prevent  the  commission  of  a  graver  fault  which  would 
demand  the  lash.  This  gives  the  most  perfect  control  since  the 
dog  learns  that  he  is  constantly  under  your  eye,  and  that  the 
slightest  fault  will  be  detected  ;  nor  is  such  supervision  difficult,  as 
by  practice  it  will  become  so  habitual  as  to  be  involuntary,  and 
besides  the  advantage  in  handling  the  dog,  it  keeps  you  constantly 
on  the  alert,  and  prevents  your  being  surprised  by  birds  rising  wild 
and  unexpectedly,  and  thus  escaping  unshot. 

You  will  be  amply  repaid  by  treating  your  dogs  as  reasoning 
and  reasonable  beings.  We  are  constantly  surprised  at  the  depth 
of  their  perception  and  their  appreciative  faculties.*    With  many 

*  Dr.  £.  D.  Kofen,  U.  S.  Army,  Is  the  owner  of  a  brace  of  setters  which  poe- 
•ess  a  depth  of  undcntandlnf  and  degree  of  intelligence  rarely  witnessed.  Al- 
most any  command  given  in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice  seems  to  be  comprehended, 
even  when  the  fsce  of  the  speaker  Is  turned  from  them,  or  he  Is  In  another  apart> 
meni.  When  reading  or  writing  the  Doctor  will  sny  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  snd 
without  looking  up,  "one  of  you  dogs  shut  that  door,*'  when  both  rush  to 
perform  his  bidding :  but  if  he  specifies  either  by  name,  the  other  does  not 
move. 

**  Flora,  bring  me  my  gloves,**  or  a  "  glove/*  the  animal  distinguishing  between 
the  singular  and  the  plural ;  *'  Jack,  find  my  gauntlets ; "  "  bring  me  the  shears ; " 

"  carry  in  that  stool ; "  "  Take  this  note  to ; "  **  Jack  bring  Flora  here  "  and 

vice  vtrta  ;  these  are  a  few  of  the  commands  given  and  obeyed  by  these  dogs. 
Calling  up  either  he  introduces  by  saying  **  Jack,"  or  "  Flora,"  as  the  case  may  be, 
"  this  is  Mr.  ' '  ,"  and  the  dogs  seem  ever  after  to  recognize  the  person  by 
Qame.    If  either  one  is  told  that  they  are  to  work  for  another  during  the  day,  he 
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animals  an  appeal  to  them  by  exhibitions  of  feetingr  is  far  more 
effectual  than  severity;  hence,  you  cannot  study  your  dogs  too 
closely ;  always  believe  them  to  be  .epdowed  with  a- lair  amount 
of  reason  and  allow  them  fall  opportunity  to  exercise  it.  .  Never 
punish  a  dog  for  a  mere  blunder;  he  is  no  more  infallible  than 
yourself;  do  not  then,  demand  more  of' him  than  of  bia  master. 
The  best  of  dogs  will  commit  mistakes ;  but  hte^will.t'eoQgnize  his 
error  as  quickly  as  his -master,  when  a  simple  cepcoof  or  warning 
given  quietly  and  gravely,  as  you  would  speak  to  a  person,  will  be 
all  5uf^cient»  causing  him  to  go  off  with  an  air  of  ny^rtification 
which  is  not  lost  until  the  fault  is  fully  atoned  for ;  now  give  htm 
that  look  of  approval,  and  the  word  of  commendatkm  which  he  so 
manifestly  «xpeeta  and  desires ;  for  the  dog  is  a  physiognomist  in 
his  way,  and  responds  to  the  expressions  of  his  master's  counte- 
nance, showidg  thereby  a  mental  condition  working  more  efiectu- 
ally  in  your  interest  than  if  stimulated  by  the  application  of  the 
lash. 

BREEDING. 

The  following  principle  shpuld  be  ob^crv^  for>tfae  proper 
breeding  and  rearing,  of  the  canine. race : 

1.  A  perfect  development,  and  sound  vigorous  heaith  constitu- 
tionally, especially  in  the  generative. oigaas^  are  conditions  of 
fertility. 

2.  In  the  maimenance  and  improvement  of  a  breed  the  truth 
that  "  similia  similibus  generantur" — ^that  the  reproductive  gerpci 
will  stamp  upon  the  animal  developed  from  it  the  characters  of  the 
parent  oiganism,  is  the  backbone  of  success. 

3.  We  can,  in  a  great  degree,  at  will,  produce  variations  aiid 
improvements  in  br^s,  as  by  care>  a  mild  and  salubrious  climate, 
moderate  use,  education,  stimulation,  or  selection  of  desirable 
qualities ;  by  disuse  or  rejection  of  undesirable  characters  and 
properties ;  by  soliciting  the  weight  of  imagination  in  our  favor,-— 
as  Jacob  piously  swindled  his  too  confiding  father-in-law ;  by  allow- 
ing the  breeding  animals  to  mix  only  with  those  of  the  stamp  de- 

or  th^,  u  the  caae  may  be,  Ukot  potltloo  at  the  heels  of  the  penoa  Indleated  aad 
works  properly  tad  oonsdentioasljr  until  dismissed. 

Dr.  Rogers  uses  no  bloster,  no  whip,  no  signs.    He  addresses  his  dogs  as  tetd- 
ligent  beings,  nnd  tn  the  same  manner  as  he  woiUd  a  servant. 
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iSred ;  by  cros^ngJess  iiii|iroi^  braecb  systeaiaikally  widi  males 
xi$  a  better  race ;  and  bjr  crassmg  animals  faolty  or  4jeicieM  lo  some 
paMicolar  pcmit  with  dthere  ta  which  this  point  is  jdew^oped  in  excess. 
I  .4.  Tbe  kenhchag-  t>f  pregitaiit.high«class  aninials  with  low  bred 
otKs^  and.  theresaitiDg  attachments  between  the  two  moeSf  are  to 
be  espqdally  avoided,  as  occasi^MBaUy  affecting'  the.i>rOgeny  injuri- 
ously ;  *  strong  impressions  from  a  new  or  unusual  condidon  of 

sunvundm^objeoUan^totebqaiiilyjguaftled  against  " 

9.  if  a  vkluabie.iitch  be  alUoWed  to  brecfd  ta  an,  inferior  male, 
sbecanlMat  ba  mtieduponla'pfoduoe  pure  bred  animals,  for  several 
succeeding  pregnawaea^  aHeast.  Thtongh  a  strong  and  retained 
lmpiiQSsiDn;/tfaitt]gfa.the.ab8oqiti(miiito  yare  system  of  living  par- 
ticles (genpiBal  matter)  fnim  the  ketus ;  or  thiough  some  influence 
doringi  pregnancy  on  the; ava»  then  b^ngmost  aetivfly  developed, 
thegood  or  bad  features  of  the  first  sirp  ane  perpetuate  in  the 
pcDgC9yiB£4iuooeedingoDe&  ,  •     ^    j  .- 

6.  All  breeds  have  a  tendency  to  "  throw  back,"  that  is,  to  pro- 
duce- o&pring'bearing  the  marks  of  ,t^eir  less  improved  and,  com- 
paratively valueless  ancestors ;  hence  individuals  of  this  kind  must 
be  reiecled  from  the- best  breeds,. if  we  would  maintain  their  ex- 
cellence. 

7.  Certain*  bloods  and  individuals  have  their  characters  more 
fined,  and  wiU.  transmit  and  perpetuate  them  in  greater  pro|>ortion 
than  others  widi  which  th^  may  be  crossed.  -If  their  quaiitu^  are 
desirable^ :  they,  prove  highly  valuabk  in  raising  other  stock  of 
gsealerexceUence;  if  undesirable, .  they  will  dq>rtciate  the  value 
of  any  stock  crossed  for  many,  generations.  That  fixedness  of  type, 
however,  is  above  all,  a  characteristic  of  those  bloods  which  have 
been  carefully  selected  and  bred  up  to<a.  certain  $tandard  for  many 
generations,  so  that  in  the  best,  longest  established,, and,  most  es- 
teemed breeds  we  have  a  most  valuable  legacy  left  us  by  the  suc- 
cessful breeders  of  the  past,  with  which  we  may  mould  our  inferior 
bloods  at  will. 

'*  The  toWomUkg  will  serve  as  an  example:  A  yoang  setter  bttch  belonging  to 
the  writer  conceived  a  violent  attachment  for  an  emaacttlated  buU  dog  with  which 
■h9  w*t  GQwatlnUy  iMeociated.  The  first  time  she  was  served  H  was  by  a  male  of 
her  own  species,  and  was  thereafter  carefully  secured,  all  possibility  of  an  illicit 
liaison  being  prevented.  At  birth  four  out  of  five  of  the  puppies  Uttered  were 
rhed  Uhe  the  bull,  even  partiddng  in  many  respects  of  Ms  fentoMs. 


X 
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8.  While  breeding  continuously  from  the  nearest  relations  tends 
to  a  weakened  constitution,  the  aggravation  of  any  taint  in  the 
blood,  and  to  sterility,  these  may  be  avoided  by  infusing  at  inter- 
vals fresh  blood  of  the  same  family,  but  which  has  been  bred  apart 
from  this  branch  for  several  generations.  Moreover  the  highest 
excellence  is  sometimes  attainable  only  by  breeding  veiy  closely 
for  a  time. 

9.  Diseased  or  mutilated  animals  are  generally  to  be  discarded 
from  breeding.  Mutilations  resulting  from  disease,  disease  exist- 
ing during  pregnancy,  and  disease  with  a  constitutional  morbid 
taint,  are  above  all,  to  be  dreaded  as  transmissible. 

ID.  There  is  some  foundation  for  the  opinion  that  the  dog  tends 
to  contribute  more  to  the  locomotion  and  external  oi^gans,  nerve 
and  vigor,  and  the  bitch  to  the  size  and  internal  oiigans,  so  that  if 
we  cannot  obtain  the  greatest  ezceUence  in  both,  "we  should  at 
least  seek  to  have  each  unexceptionable  in  the  parts  and  qualities 
attributed  to  it. 

11.  Judicious  breeding  in-and-in,  improves  the  animal  in  the 
points  desired,  only  when  possessed  by  both  male  and  female ;  but 
the  mixing  of  two  utterly  distinct  races,  with  the  view  of  uniting 
the  valuable  properties  of  both,  is  to  be  condemned. 

12.  While  eaiiy  maturity  may  be  attained,  animals  that  grow 
rapidly  are  less  firm  in  tissue,  and  break  down  sooner  than  those 
of  slow  growth ;  hence,  while  the  breeder  may  be  benefited  by 
pursuing  the  forcing  process,  the  purchasers,  especially  of  those 
animals  intended  for  active  field  work,  will  be  more  or  less  the 
sufferers.  The  terms  cuUwatian  and  improvements  as  used  by 
breeders,  too  frequently  are  but  imposing  synonyms  for  the  arti- 
ficial induction  of  disease,  premature  development,  and  systematic 
degeneration. 

SHOULD  DOGS  BE  ALLOWED  TO  BREED  AT  PUBERTY  ? 

The  process  of  reproduction  is  the  most  characteristic,  and  in 
many  respects  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  phenomena  presented 
by  organized  bodies.  It  includes  the  whole  history  of  the  changes 
taking  place  in  the  oiigans  and  functions  of  the  individual  at  suc- 
cessive periods  of  life,  as  well  as  the  production,  growth,  and 
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development  of  the  new  genos  which  make  their  appearance  by 
{feneration. 

Life  is  but  a  continuation  of  that  development  which  began 
^th  the  impregnation  of  the  ova  within  the.materaai  body  pass- 
ing through  progressive  stages,  until  a  certain  period  or  acme  is 
reached,  where  it  is  marked  by  a  corresponding  retrocession,  end* 
ing  eventually  in  decay  and  death. 

During  the  early  life  of  the  young  dog,  the  skeleton  is  incom- 
plete, the  nervous  system  imperfect,  and  the  muscular  and  ali- 
mentary organization  lacking  in  many  of  the  attributes  necessary 
to  z,perfeei  animal.  At  the  age  of  puberty,  these  have  to  a  great 
extent  assumed  the  outlines,  but  lack  the  necessary  development, 
which  is  assured  only  at  adult  age.  Ossification  is  never  complete 
in  the  canine  race  until  after  the  twentieth  month,  and  seldom 
before  the  twenty-fourth.  The  relative  development  according  to 
sex  is  twenty-four  months  in  the  female,  and  thirty-four  in  the  male. 

The  signs  of  puberty  in  the  bitch  are  not  an  indication  that  she 
is  prepared  to  undergo  the  pangs  of  maternity,  or  that  she  is  im- 
bued with  the  necessary  qualities  for  the  successful  propagation 
of  her  species.  It  is  merely  proof  that  the  organs  of  reproduction 
have  entered  upon  the  preparatory  sta^  which  is  to  result  in  per- 
fect development  It  indicates  that  the  period  of  infancy  has 
expired  and  adolescence  supervened. 

Under  the  forcing  system  so  prevalent  with  the  mania  for  im- 
ported dogs,  the  constant  demand  for  blood  is  fulfilled  to  the 
sacrifice — ^in  a  great  extent— of  the  physical  attributes  so  essential 
to  perfect  animals.  Many  puppies  are  found  to  have  reached 
puberty  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  months  when  the  period 
should  not  develop  itself,  at  the  very  earliest  calculation,  before  the 
sixty-fourth  week.  This  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  improper, 
perhaps,  to  put  it  fairly,  over  care.  Confinement  in  illy  ven- 
tilated kennels,  hot  stifling  atmosphere,  constant  inhalation  of  the 
heated  and  noxious  vapors  of  the  stable,  association  with  young 
animals  who  have  already  reached  or  just  past  the  climactic  period, 
high  feeding  or  highly  seasoned  food,  and  nursing  the  parent  when 
again  in  heat,  as  sometimes  happens  ;  all  these  have  more  or  less 
influence  in  forcing  the  astrum  upon  the  young  bitch  prematurely.* 

*  We  af«  aware  Uut  the  argument  will  be  naed,  Uiat  dogs  in  frrm  mUwrm 
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Nutritive  chasiges  are  corastencly  tafcii^  ftlace  in-  the  youii]g^ 
animal,  and  correspond  in  rapidity  with  the  activity  of  .other  vital 
phenomena.  Up  to  the  age  of  two  years  then,  the  demand  is  fully 
equal,  ieven  in  excess  of  the  isuppiy,  nothing- being,  in  reserve,  as  the 
osseous,  muscular,  circuiatory  and  other  systems  are  undergoing" 
^process  of  .development,  and  are  withal  so  interwoven  with  each 
other,  that  nothing  may  be  taken  fift»ai  one  without  detracting  from 
the  whoki  aad  ci^sequentiy  renderinig  that  which  is  nbw^incamplete 
4^U11  more  imperfect*  taking  away  a  balance  which  cannot  be  re- 
stored* Henoe^  to  bited  a  young  animal  while  aadergoihg'  tfa^ 
process  of  devek>pm^nt  is  not  only  to  withdraw*  a  pdrtion  of  the 
.vital  force  necessary  to  its  extstence,  but  induces  a  strain  which 
cannot  be  borne  without  detriment,  arid  forces  iiito  action  organs 
which,  are  as  yet  insufficiently  matured  for  the  proper  perfDmianGe 
.of  the  lunctions  for  which  they  are  intended.  Worst  of  all  is  tfab 
strain  upon  the  circulatory  and  nervous  systems-;  the  mamsprin^ 
and  compensation-balance,  soto's^ak,  of  eoustence. 

The  vital  forces  having  been  thus  injured,  weakened,  it  cah 
but  be  expected  that  the  impress  will  be  stamped  upon  the  off- 
spring; and  this  is  more  particularly  the  casi^  in  physical  and 
mental  attributes,  The  father's  impress  being  psychological  rather 
jtl^n  real>.he&ce  the  age  of  the  paternal  piiretit  cannot  be  expected 
to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  detelopment  possessed  by  the  mothet. 
Then,  to  demand  perfect  ofispring  we -must  needs  have  perfect 
parents,  and  this  we  do  not  h^ve  when  the  parents  are  yet  adoles* 
cent.  Lack  of  ment^  attributes  in  parents  entails  a  correspond* 
ing  lack  in  the  offspring,  and  hence  we  find  gun-shyness,  timidity 
and  idiocy.  Mating  adolescent  dogs  is  like  marrying  adolescent 
children.  .      . 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  male,  we  can  but  add  that  it  is 
likewise  detrimental  for  reasons  physioiogicaL  It  would  afford  us 
pleasure  to  go  into  the  physiolo^  and  aetiology  of  the  subject,  bat 

have  no  supervision  in  the  matter  of  the  exercise  of  their  sexual  appetites.  While 
this  is  true,  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  education  of  the  wild  animal,  and  its 
treatment  in  early  llie,  has  stamped  It  as  an  entirely  dIBersnt  anliaiA  from  the 
more  delicate  and  carefully  nnttured  doRs  of  which  we.are  writing,  S|id  to  a  great 
extent,  an  artificial  production.  Most  wild  animals  mature  earlier  than  domestic 
ones,  but  reach  adolescence  later.  There  are  few  true  canidm  in  the  wild  state, 
that  breed  much  befort  two  years  (tf  aK^. 
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k  is^  beyond  the  limits  of  thb  work.  To  breeders  we  would  say ; 
il  you  desire  foil  and  comprehensible  information  on  the  subject  of 
reproduction/  purchase  4  work  known  as  "  Acton  on  the  Repro- 
ductive Organs"  poblshed  by  Lindsay  and  Blackiston,  of  Phila^ 
ddphia. 

The  atfvment  that  gim*shy  and  otherwise  nervous  and  defec- 
tive animals  are  produced  l^^adtdtpamnts  does  not  militate  against 
our  statement.  It  must  be  remembered  likewise,  that  any  animal 
in  excess  of  six  yeacS  of  age  is  unfit  for  breedti^  purposes,  having 
passed  the  <  prime  of  life,  and  is  consequently  in  the  descending 
scale  where  there  is  no  provision  of  nature  for  other  acts  than  that 
of  nourishment ;  waste  now  even  exceeding  repair.  Bitches  are 
better  constituted  to  bear  young  at  six  years  of  age  than  males  are 
to  procreate.  Consequently  a  dog  is  truly  valuable  for  stock  pur- 
poses for  two  and  one-half  or  three  years  ;  or  more  correctly,  ^we. 
seasons,  allowing  the  bitches  to  be  in  heat  twice  each  year.  The 
bitch  on  the  contrary  is  capable  of  giving  full  impress  of  the  parent 
for  four  years  or  more;  approximately,  ninie  heats.  The  reason 
of  this  difference  is  solely  due  to  the  reftex  action  upon  the  nervous 
system,  which  takes  place  in  the  male  in  consequence  of  sexual 
indulgence.  This  becomes  more  marked  in  stock  dogs,  which  line 
several  bitches  in  a  season.  But  the  female  does  not  meet  with 
the  same  proportionate  shock  through^ sexual  congress,  hence  the 
disorganization  of  nerve  material  is  less  rapid  than  in  the  opposite 


Like  all  good  rules  the  above  may  have  exceptions,  yet  the  fact 
remains  the  same.    Therefore  the  safe  rules  to  be  obsen'ed  are : 

First.*  Use  no  bitches  for  breeding  purposes  except  between 
the  ages  of  two  and  six  and  one-half  years  if  the  fullest  and  best 
features  of  the  stock  are  to  be  transmitted. 

Sicond.  Use  no  dog  for  stock  purposes  who  is  under  the  age 
of  three  years,  or  over  five  and  one-half  with  expectation  that  the 
best  qualities — particularly  the  intellectual — of  the  animal  will  be 
reproduced  in  his  offspring. 

*  It  bM  been  uytied  that  j^Mug  iBoth«ra,  m  unong  }eney  oatde,  raiae  the 
b«t  ollspriiiir.  Dogi  and  cattl«  do  not  admit  of  like  oompariaoo,  as  their  anatomi- 
cal, and  more  particularly  their  physiological  peculiarities  are  widely  differenL 
Howerer,  bitches  between  two  and  three  years  of  age  do  make  the  b«st  mothers; 
hit 
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Third.  It  is  dearable  that  all  bitches,  to  be  successful  breeders 
and  parents,  be  impregnated  previous  to  reaching  the  age  of  three 
years.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  the  reproductive  organs  are  at 
their  best  during  that  season ;  whereas,  at  or  during  the  third 
year,  certain  anatomical  and  physiological  changes  are  liable  to 
take  place,  owing  to  non-use  of  the  oigans,  which  reader  the  last 
stage  of  gestation,  parturition,  extremely  difficult. 

BREEDING  FOR  KIND. 

Periodically  some  French  enthusiast  announces  a  plan  for  re- 
ducing that  great  process  of  nature,  reproduction,  to  a  level  where 
it  may  be  governed  by  scientifically  applied  rules.  And,  as  fre- 
quently the  German  physiologist  steps  to  the  front,  and  with  pro- 
found and  thoroughly  inductive  logic,  backed  by  the  most  careful 
experimentation  and  thorough  physiological  researches,  proves  its 
falsity.  While  the  physiologists  of  both  countries  have  long  at- 
tempted the  solution  of  the  problem,  one  is  continually  jumping  at 
conclusions,  while  the  other  toils  patiently  for  the  goal,  conning 
carefully  as  he  goes  the  facts,  and  proving  each  new  deduction 
pro  and  can.  The  great  Virchow,  the  most  celebrated  as  well  as 
the  greatest  physiologist  and  pathologist  of  the  age,  has  decided 
that  the  production  of  the  sex  at  will  is  an  utter  impossibility,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  may  be  regulated  by  the  psychical  condition  of  the 
parents  at  the  time  of  the  sexual  act. 

PLURALITY  OF  SIRES. 

The  admission  of  a  bitch  when  in  heat  to  the  embraces  of  two 
different  males,  even  when  of  the  same  breed,  is  highly  reprehen- 
sible and  prejudicial  to  good  ofl&pring,  and  more  likely  to  perpetu- 
ate the  bad  qualities  of  both,  than  the  good  of  either.  Even  when 
the  lining  of  the  bitch  by  each  takes  place  at  intervals  so  widely 
apart  as  to  induce  superfoetation,  the  result  is  liable  to  be  the 
same.  The  effect  is  much  the  same  as  when  two  dogs  are 
matched  for  their  widely  different  attributes,  as  when  a  bitch  who 
is  imperfect  in  her  hind-quarters  is  lined  by  a  dog  who  is  imperfect 
in  the  shoulders ;  the  result  being  a  worthless  animal,  as  imper- 
fections are  much  more  easily  transmitted  than  perfections. 
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Where  imperfection  does  not  appear  either  mentally  or  other- 
wise as  the  result  of  a  plorality  of  sires,  it  must  be  looked  upon'as 
the  result  of  an  accident,  which  will  not  readily  bear  repetition. 

Is  more  than  one  copukUion  mcessary  to  successful  imfregnc^ 
tionf — More  than  one  sexual  congress  is  not  necessary  to  impreg^ 
nation,  though  it  is  sometimes  advisable  for  the  following  rrasons* 

Young  bitches*  when  desiring  the  male,  eject  a  viscous  ^^id 
from  the  glands  of  the  vagina,  the  mouth  of  uterus,  and  the  neigh- 
boring parts.  In  some  respects  it  appears  to  be  the  analogue  o^ 
the  periodical  discharges  of  those  of  the  same  sex  among  animals 
that  assume  the  erect  posture.  These  discharges  are  always  proof 
that  the  female  has  arrrived  at  the  age  of  puberty  ;  that  her  ovary 
is  now  performing  its  office,  and  that  she  is  disposed  to  propagate 
her  kind.  Whatever  be  the  cause  of  this  orgasmus,  it  is  often  so 
strong  as  to  counteract  the  natural  effects  of  the  seminal  fluid,  and 
prevent  impregnation.  For  this  reason  xa'axiy  young  and  lascivious 
bitches  do  not  conceive  immediatelf  upon  the  first  coition.  It  is 
sometimes  a  practice  to  beat  the  female,  plunge  her  in  water,  weary 
her  with  running,  and  to  use  other  means  after  copulation  to  pre* 
vent  the  return  of  sexual  desire,  and  its  resultant  secretions. 


DISEASES  OF' DOGS.— WORMS. 

Of  the  number  of  ills  canine  flesh  is  heir  to,  intestinal  parasites 
is  one  of  the  most  common.  Of  these  there  are  three  varieties, 
viz.,  the  ascarus  mysiax^  or  round  worm — ^the  analog^ue  of  a.  lum- 
bricoides  in  man,  oxyurts  vermicularis^  or  thread  worm,  and  three 
species  of  tcgnia,  or  tape  worm.  Besides  these  a  fourth  variety 
known  as  tricocephalus  dtspar,  is  said  to  be  sometimes  met  with. 
The  fasciola  kepatica  inhabits  the  liver.  These  last  two,  how* 
ever,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with,  as  too  rare  to  merit  notice. 

The  first,  a.  mystcLX^  or  round  worm,  is  the  animal  most  com 
monly  met  with,  and  the  one  that  usually  demands  the  interfer 
ence  of  medicine,  and  serves  to  amuse  the  man  who  delights  ii 
prescribing  for  his  animals,  and  upon  whose  backs  all  ills  ars 
placed,  which  should  ofttimes  be  borne  by  the  master  of  the  ani- 
mal whose  interior  is  inhabited.    It  is  much  smaller  than  the  cor- 
responding parasite  in  the  human  race,  attaining  a  length  of  but 
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six  centimetres*  in  the  male  against  twdve  in  the  female*  and  is 
distinguished  by  two  wing-like  appendages*  which  extend  from 
the^^head  on  each  side  for  a  distance  from  two  to  four  miUimetres.t 
The  eggs  develop  in  about  four  weeks,  and  have  great  power  to 
resitit  external  influences ;  their  development  not  being  arrested  in 
stn^g  spirits  of  wine,  chromic  acid,  or  turpentine. 

/The  method  of  transmission  is  up  to  the  present  time,  (1877) 
unSmown.  Leuckhart  found  young  roMnd,  worms  in  the  stomachs 
0^  dogs  which  resenablcd  embryos^  both  ia  size  and  ahape.  Be- 
sides these,  he  found  in  the  stomach  and  small  intestine,  worms 
in  every  stage  between  this  and  the  full  matured  ascnrui  mys/ajf^X 
He  failed,  however,  to  produce  sdch  fcums  by  feeding  animals  on 
eggs  containing  embryos,  as  they  either  passed  through  the  ani- 
mals unchanged,  or  were  thoroughly  digested*  The  proper  habi- 
tation of  this  worm  is  the  small  intestine,  and  from  a.  clinical 
standpoint  is  distinguished  by  its;grdit  slctivily,  it  frequently  mak- 
ing its  way  into  the  stomach.^  One  may  often  see  dogs  get  rid  of 
whok;  coils  of  them  J>y.vtonicing.    >.      -.  - 

Although  the  cause  of  theate  parasites  is-  unknown,  it  would 
seem  that  climate  and  habits  had  much  to  do  with.th^ir  incep- 
tion. A  damp  climate,  or  damp  kennel,  with  corresponding  un- 
cleanliness,  and  unhealthy  diet,  seein  to  be  predisposing  causes. 

The  primary  symptoms  of  invefmination  are  griping  pains — 
which  may  be  noted  by  the  inflection  of  the  voice ;  the  presence  of 
worms  eliminated  with  or  without  fasces  \  acrid  eructations ;  slimy 
stools  ;  and  inflammation  of  the  bowels. 

The  secondary  symptoms  ar^  occasional  sickness  and  vomit- 
ing, variable  and  voracious  appetite,  wasting  away  of  the  body,  a 
short  hacking  cough,  heat  and  itching  about  the  anus,  and  a  vast 
number  of  sympathetic  aflections,  such  as  dizziness,  disturbed 
dreams,  grinding  of  the  teeth  when  napping,  or  champing  of  the 
jaws,  etc. ;  anjd  also  the  formation  of  a  regular  disease,  as  vermin- 
ous colic,  convulsions,  chorea  Sancti  Viti,  pneumonia,  and  even 
hemorrhage. 

The  treatment  of  verminous  syinptoms  and  disease,  consists 
of  getting  rid  of  the  worms  by  destroying  them,  or  driving  them 

•  A  oentim«tre  Is  .39371  in.  t  A  millimetre  .03937. 
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irom  the  body,  and  by  strengthening  the  system  generally,  par- 
ticularly the  alvine  canal.  In  every  case  the  bowels  should  be 
kept  freely  open,  or  the  vermifuges  will  not  act  successfully. 

The  list  of  vermifuges  is  almost  interminable.  They  may  be 
conveniently  divided  into  two  classes : 

1.  Those  that  dislodge  and  drive  aiVay  intestinal  worms  by 
some  mechanical  or  other  external  action ;  as  all  drastic  purges, 
all  oleaginous  vermifuges  as  oil  of  beech  nuts,  cskstor,  sulphur,  pe- 
troleum, sea  salt»  tin  filings,  powdered  glass,  pomegranate  root, 
kannela,  areca  nut,  koosso,  and  the  down  of  the  pods  of  cowhage. 
The  last  four  more  particularly  act  by  setting  up  an  inflammatory 
condition  of  the  bowels,  which  are  remedies  the  effects  of  which 
are  frequently  tnore  to  be  deplored  than  the  disease. 

2.  Those  that  destroy  them  by  killing  before  they  are  expeHed ; 
as  the  male  fern,  hellebore,  fetid  hellebore,  cevadilla,  Chabert's  oil 
(obsolete),  tansy,  savine,  rue,  dittany,  tobacco,  wormseed  and  its 
active  principle  santonine,  oil  of  turpentine,  the  bark  of  the  bulge- 
water  tree  and  of  thi^  cabbage  tree,  the  spigelias,  and  Indian  scab- 
iosa.  Many  of  these  are  hardly  worth  noticing ;  while  others  are 
most  effectual  in  the  elimination  of  tape  worms ;  savine,  rue,  tansy 
and  tobacco  must  be  avoided  in  pregnant  animals,  and  at  best  are 
veiy  uncertain  in  action.  Of  the  prescriptions  at  the  end  of  the 
section,  i  represents  the  best  of  the  first ;  and  2  and  3  of  the  second. 

Thread  W^rm, — This  a  small,  white  round  worm,  which  is 
tapered  off  at  both  ends.  They  vary  in  length  from  three  to  twelve 
millimetres  *,  The  embryos  are  hatched  in  the  rectum,  and  ap> 
pear  to  betake  themselves  almost  immediately  to  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  small  intestine,  where  they  rapidly  increase  in  size, 
obtaining  their  nourishment  from  the  chyme  and  the  intestinal 
mucus.  As  soon  as  they  attain  a  certain  size,  some  of  the  young 
worms  have  sexual  intercourse  while  here  residing ;  others  how- 
ever, descend  into  the  csecum'for  this  purpose.  In  favorable  cases 
one  finds  large  numbers  of  females  in  every  stage  of  development, 
in  the  small  intestine,  and  in  the  caecum,  with  a  like  number  of 
males.  The  young  fructified  females  gradually  collect  in  the  cae- 
cum, and  live  there  for  considerable  time, — until  they  are  fuH- 

*  I  nae  the  French  measorem«Bt  u  the  EaglUh  U  not  •oAciently  fine  for  the 
purpose. 
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grown»  and  filled  to  bursting  with  eggs.  They  then  commence 
slowly  to  descend  the  large  intestine,  and  finally  deposit  the  chief 
part  of  their  eggs  in  the  rectum ;  they  occasionally  even  leave  the 
latter  and  creep  about  on  the  moist  skin  around  the  anus.  By  this 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  generally  prevalent  idea,  and  that  which  is 
upheld  in  all  the  books,  that  the  oxyuris  inhabits  the  rectum,  is  en- 
tirely false.  The  untenability  of  this  view  should  have  long  since 
been  deduced  from  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  the 
worms  by  most  thorough  local  treatment  applied  to  the  rectum. 

The  symptoms  of  the  presence  of  these  worms  are  rather  vague, 
except  where  they  descend  to  the  rectum  to  lay  their  eggs,  and 
cause,  by  their  active  boring  movements,  and  unbearable  tickling 
and  painful  itching  just  within  and  in  the  folds  of  the  anus,  which 
frequently  become  so  unbearable  as  to  cause  the  poor  dog  to  en- 
deavor by  every  change  of  posture,  by  dragging  his  rump  upon  the 
ground,  by  biting,  and  by  walking  about,  to  cause  the  troublesome 
sensations  to  cease.  As  a  rule,  however,  they  last  for  considerable 
time,  and  only  go  away,  sooner  or  later  to  again  appear.  Some- 
times emptying  the  rectum  brings  ease  by  removing  mechanically 
the  worms  that  were  buried  there. 

Bitches  arc  further  inconvenienced  by  worms  that  have  escaped 
from  the  rectum,  creeping  into  the  vulva  and  vagina,  and  there  giv- 
ing rise,  from  their  serpentine  and  boring  movements,  to  very  great 
irritation  of  the  sexual  organs. 

Except  as  local  irritants,  these  parasites  exercise  no  prejudicial 
effect  upon  the  animal.  The  diagnosis  of  the  disorder  is  usually 
easy,  as  if  very  many  worms  are  present,  we  can  usually  find  one 
or  two  on  the  skin  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  anus,  especially 
directly  after  the  fqeces  have  been  voided,  which  also  usually 
contain  them. 

So  long  as  the  rectum  was  looked  upon  as  the  chief  seat  of 
these  worms,  there  could  be  no  hope  of  thoroughly  getting  rid  of 
them.  Since  this  worm  inhabits  the  caecum,  all  internal  medicines 
which  are  absorbed  in  the  small  intestine  are  without  effect.  We 
are  forced  to  re-echo  the  complaints  of  Bremser,  who  says :  "  Their 
number  is  legion,  and  if,  after  we  have  slaughtered  thousands,  we 
lay  our  weapons  aside  for  a  moment,  imagining  ourselves  safe  from 
a  fresh  attack,  new  cohorts  again  advance  with  increased  reinforce- 
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ments.  The  faeces  and  intestinal  mucus  contained  in  the  larg^ 
intestine,  behind  which  they  hide  themseivesp  serve  them  for  a 
breastwork  and  a  parapet  If  one  attacks  them  from  in  front  with 
vermifuges,  these  become  so  weakened  by  the  long  march  through 
the  small  intestine  that  the  worms  only  laugh  at  them.  If  we 
attack  Ihem  in  the  rear  with  heavy  artillery,  the  forepo^ts  stationed 
in  the  rectum  must  certainly  succumb ;  but  the  heaviest  bombard- 
ment cannot  reach  those  encamped  in  the  caecum ;  and  so  long  as 
ever  so  few  remain  behind,  in  some  hiding  place,  they,  from  the 
amazing  rapidity  with  which  they  are  reproduced,  soon  again 
become  a  large  army." 

For  the  temporary  relief  of  the  animal,  we  make  use  of  an 
injection  as  per  prescription  No.  4.  This  will  also  effect  a  cure  if 
used  repeatedly,  and  the  injection  be  carried  high  up  by  means  of 
a  gutta-percha  rectum  tube ;  but  this  should  be  left  to  the  experi- 
enced practitioner.  Also  physic  should  be  given  occasionally, 
especially  aloes,  which  increases  the  fetid  secretions  peculiar  to  the 
rectum  of  the  dog,  and  thereby  becomes  in  a  measure  fatal  to  the 
worms  that  have  found  lodgment  in  that  portion  of  the  alimentary 
tract. 

TAPE  WORM. 

Tanta  eUiptica :  This  is  a  delicate  tape  worm  conunon  to  the 
canine  race,  and  is  said  to  be  prop^ated  by  means  of  the  dog 
louse,  (Trichodectes  canis)  which  the  embryo  inhabits.  It  meas- 
ures from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  millimeters  in  length,  and 
the  head  is  furnished  with  a  rostellum,  which  the  animal  has  the 
power  of  projecting  forwards,  on  which  are  placed  about  sixty 
hooks,  arranged  irregularly  in  three  or  four  rows.  The  anterior 
portion  of  the  body  is  like  a  thread,  and  the  segments  are  very 
short ;  more  posteriorly  they  become  somewhat  longer.  As  they 
become  ripe,  the  divisions  between  the  segments  become  more  and 
more  marked,  so  that  the  worm  presents  a  chain-like  appearance. 
The  ripest  segments  have  a  reddish  white  color,  and  very  readily 
become  detached.  They  creep  about  actively  in  the  intestine,  and 
are  cither  expelled  with  the  faeces  or  escape  of  themselves.  In 
each  segment  there  is  a  double  set  of  sexual  organs,  and  there  is 
a  genital  pore  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  segment.    This 
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worm  inhabits  the  small  intestine,  and  is  frequently  found  therein 
in  considerable  numbers. 

Bothriocephalus  cardatus:  This  tape  wonn  is  found  only  in 
dogs  which  inhabit  arctic  countries,  hence  does  not  demand  our 
consideration. 

Bothriocephalus  lotus:  This  spedes  wiU.  be  found  in  only  im* 
ported  animals*  and  is  by  far  the  most  serious  parasite  we  have 
to  deal  with,  besides  being  the  largest  It  attains  a  length  of 
from  five  to  eight  metres,  sixteen  to  twenty-four  feet,  and  b  neces- 
sarily oftentimes  repeatedly  doubled  upon  itself.  The  head  is 
almond  shaped,  and  about  two  millimetres  long,  and  one  broad. 
The  flat  surfaces  of  the  head  correspond  to  those  of  the  body. 
Along  each  side  of  the  head  runs  a  fissure-like  pit  in  which  its 
suction  apparatus  is  placed.  When  fresh  the  worm  has  a  dull 
bluish  g^cy  color. 

The  mode  of  development  is  unknown.  '  It  is  supposed  that  B. 
latus  exists  during  its  immediate  stage  of  development  in  some 
aquatic  animal,  which  acts  as  its  temporary  host.  This  is  but  a 
mere  deduction  drawn  ftom  the  experiments  of  Abildgard,  who 
proved  that  a  kindred  species,  B,  solidus,  which  occurs  in  the  ab* 
domen  of  fishes,  only  becomes^  developed  into  a  tape  worm  after 
its  host  has  been  devoured  by  some  animal,  in  the  intestines  of 
which  it  becomes  developed.  Tama  salum  and  T,  saginata  so 
common  to  the  human  race,  are  unknown  to  canines,  except  as 
artificially  propagated  in  them  for  the  .purpose  of  experin^ent. 

No  anatomical  change  has  ever  been  found  .that  could  be  said 
to  be  caused  by  tapeworm,  except  that  T.  elUptica  (cucumerina) 
lies  in  tunnel-like  spaces  in  the  intestine,  formed  by  the  flattening 
out  and  adhesion  of  the  villi.  Dogs  are  frequently  inhabited  for 
years  by  tape  worm  without  their  ever  giving  rise  to  the  slightest 
unpleasant  feeling ;  and  we  sometimes  have  our  attention  acci- 
dentally drawn  to  their  presence  in  animals  which  are  thriving 
most  satisfactorily,  by  the  expulsion  of  segments  of  the  worm. 

In  general,  however,  the  animal  that  plays  the  host  to  pne  of 
these  parasites,  presents  symptoms  of  more  or  leBs  disturbance  of 
digestion  and  nutrition ;  and  even  abnormal  phenomena  in  the 
nervous  system,  occur  without  our  being  in  the  least  able  to  k)cal- 
ze  the  trouble.    The  sufferer  gives  evidence  of  various  unpleasant 
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sensations  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  which  take  on  all  the 
appearance  of  colic ;  these  sens^ations  are  most  marked  when  the 
animal  has  for  some  time  been  deprived  of  food,  or  after  the  use 
of  particular  articles  of  diet,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  miti- 
gated by  eating,  and  especially  by  the  use  of  certain  articles  of 
food,  as  mush  and  milk,  oatmeal,  etc*  Ravenous  hunger  is  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  ^hen  we  see  d  well  CM  dog  eating  vora- 
ciously throughout  his  meal,  and  simulating  a  half  starved  animal, 
it  behooves  us  to  suspect,  and  to.  be  on  the  look  out  for,  these  in- 
testinal parasites,:  particularly  if  he  suffers  from  distension  of  the 
abdomen,  disturbance  pf  the  digestive  canal,  especially  diarrhoea 
alternating  with  constipation.  Cramps,  blindness,  deafness,  chorea, 
salivation  without  appreciable  cause,  vomiting,  and  marked  unre- 
liability of  the  olfactoiy  oi^gans  are  likewise  symptomatic. 

Unless  the  diagnosis  \&  certain,  it  is  scarcely  allowable  to  make 
such  an  attack  on  the  economy  of  the  intestinal  canal  as  a  tape- 
worm cure  always  must  be.  And  the  diagnosis  can  only  be  cer- 
tain when  it  is  known  that  scjgments  of  a  wormliave  been  expelled. 

The  cure  can  only  be  said  to  be  complete  if  the  head  is  found,  or 
if  several  worms  are  present,  a  head  for  each.  Tkert  is  no  such 
things  as  a  partial  cure.  It  is  judicious,  before  commencing  the 
actual  cure,  to  give  the  dog  some  preparatory  treatment,  by  which 
we  empty  the  intestinal  tract,  so  that  the  worm  when  detached 
may  pass  more  quickly,  and  the  cure  therefore  be  sooner  ended. 
With  this  object,  however,  only  the  very  mildest  purgatives  should 
be  given.  For  strong  purgatives  readily  cause  parts  of  the  worm 
to  be  torn  off  and  expelled,  and  as  a  consequence  our  efforts  to 
dislodge  the  part  that  remains  may  fail.  Of  the  many  medicines 
that  are  more  or  less  effectual,  koosso  and  male  fern  are  most 
to  be  recommended.  Whefe  the  former  is  used,  two  hours  after 
it  is  swallowed,  the  animal  should  be  given  a  dose  of  castor  oil. 
See  prescriptions  5,  6,  7,  and  8.  The  last  may  be  used  as  prepar- 
atory. 

Once  the  cure  is  over,  we  must  take  compassion  on  the  diges- 
tive tract  that  has  suffered  such  rough  usage,  and  the  animal  should 
therefore  get  some  mucilaginous  soup,  or  an  emulsion  with,  in  some 
cases,  a  few  drops  of  laudanum.  (No.  9.)  Bark  of  pomegranate 
root  has  been  recommended,  but  it  is  too  powerful  for  canine  con- 
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stitutions,  causing  violent  pains  in  the  abdomen,  nausea  and  vom- 
iting of  severe  character,  and  a  number  of  other  troublesome  and 
indirect  effects. 

To  prevent  tapeworm  in  the  dog,  it  is  essential  that  care  be 
taken  in  his  diet,  that  he  be  not  allowed  to  feed  on  carrion  or  ex- 
crementitious  matters,  and  that  the  meal  with  which  he  is  fed 
is  thoroughly  cooked.  We  may  say,  as  a  general  rule,  that  no 
meat  should  be  used  which  still  retains  a  red  color,  still  less  such 
that  contains  blood ;  and  no  reddish,  still  less  red,  fluid  should 
escape.  The  use  of  raw  meat,  or  of  swine  flesh  in  ar^  form, 
should  be  entirely  condemned,  I  will  here  say  too,  not  only  in 
behalf  of  the  canine,  but  the  human  race,  that  the  presence  of  a 
tapeworm  is  not  only  a  source  of  danger  to  the  health  of  the  indi- 
vidual, but  to  every  one  else  in  the  same  house  with  him,  and  to 
every  domestic  animal  attached  thereto ;  and  a  person  afflicted 
with  these  parasites  is  more  to  be  shunned  than  one  suffering  from 
small  pox  or  the  itch  ;  the  ways  by  which  the  parasite  may  be  con- 
veyed being  both  numerous  and  insidious.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  a  tapeworm  that  has  been  expelled  should  not  be 
thrown  aside.  It  should  first  be  rendered  harmless,  which  is  best 
done  by  pouring  boiling  water  over  it 

ENTERITIS.    INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BOWELS.    IN- 

TESTINAL  CATARRH. 

In  order  to  understand  the  frequency  of  intestinal  inflamma- 
tions, it  is  necessary  to  recall  some  of  the  anatomical  peculiarities 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines.  Those  who  are  famil- 
iar with  anatomy  will  remember  that  the  network  of  minute  blood- 
vessels in  the  villi  of  the  small  intestine  is  situated  immediately 
under  the  epithelium,*  and  for  this  reason  the  vessels  are  directly 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  irritating  substances.  Furthermore  the 
venous  twigs  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestine  are 
exactly  the  same  as  in  the  corresponding  membrane  of  the  stomach 
(they  form  a  capillaiy  network,  each  twig  of  which  returns  upon 
itself  in  a  loop  at  the  extremity  of  the  projection,  communicating 
freely  with  the  adjacent  vessels,  forming  a  close  plexus  around  the 

*  £pitbeUuin.~MoooiM  membrane. 
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areolar  tissue  which  binds  together  the  small  glandular  epithcHum 
cells,)  so  that  the^  return  of  blood  from  the  c^Mllaries  meets  with  a 
certain  degree  of  resistance.  A  similar  effect  is  produced,  also  by 
another  anatomical  peculiarity  of  the  intestinal  circulation,  viz.,  that 
while  the  arteries  in  their  passage  through  the  muscularis  *  of  the 
intestine  are  surrounded  by  quite  a  strong  sheath  of  connective  tis- 
sue, the  venous  twigs,  on  the  contrary,  pierce  the  muscular  coat  in 
an  exposed  condition,  so  that  every  muscular  contraction  produces 
more  or  less  interference  with  the  rtium  flew  of  blood.  Finally, 
from  the  fact  that  during  the  process  of  digestion  the  chyle  t-ves-* 
sds  of  the  mesentery  alvrays  contain  red  blood-corpuscles,  it  may 
probably  be  inferred  that  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  one 
of  the  regions  of  the  body  where  the  passage  of  blood  cells  through 
the  walls  of  the  vessels  takes  place  with  special  facility.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  intestinal  mucous  numhrasu  should 
be  particularfy  liable  to  inflammation,  and  that  even  slight  irrita- 
tions may  suffice  to  excite  the  same. 

The  exciting  causes  of  enteritis  are  therefore  extremely  numer- 
ous, as  the  following  enumeration  will  abundantly  show. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  inflammations  which  are  produced  by  the 
extension  to  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  of  an  inflammation 
in  a  neighboring  organ,  the  occurrence  of  such  always  presupposes 
one  of  two  causes :  either  the  irritations  are  of  abnormal  character, 
the  mucous  membrane  being  normal,  or  for  some  cause,  the 
internal  mucous  membrane  has  lost  its  normal  character,  so 
that  even  normal  irritations  are  sufficient  to  excite  an  inflam- 
mation. 

Under  the  first  of  these  classes  of  causes  are  included  all  articles 
of  food  which  produce  severe  mechanical  or  chemical  irritation,  as 
indigestible  or  fermenting  food,  foreign  bodies^  poisons  and  power- 
ful pui^gative  medicines.  Intestinal  inflammation  is  sometimes 
produced  also  by  a  massive  accumulation  of  worms.  Another  not 
unfrcquent  cause  is  the  presence  of  intestinal  concretions,  or  in- 
durated fsces,  especially  above  places  where  the  intestine  has  been 
narrowed  by  a  bend  of  the  bowels,  adhesions,  etc.  The  latter  of 
these  causes — fascal  impaction — ^not  merely  acts  mechanically  upon 

*  Miucnlarls.    Bekmglnf  to  the  muscles. 

t  Chyle.    The  milk-like  substance  firom  which  Mood  is  fonned. 
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the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  but  also  chemicallf  by  means  of 
the  putrefactive  changes  which  take  place  in  the  retained  faeces. 

Another  very  common  cause  of  intestinal  inflammation  is  the 
influence  of  coid,  which  probably  acts  by  driving-  the  suddenly 
cooled  blood  upon  the  surface  of  the  body  into  the  intestihes 
where  the  irritation  excites  increased  peristaltis  *  and  inflamma- 
tion. Finally  abdominal  injuries  may  produce  enteritis  even  of  a 
chronic  character. 

In  the  second  category  of  causes,  are  included  all  abnormal 
conditions  which  induce  a  morbid  hyperaemiaf  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane.  Chief  among  these  are  the  passive  conges- 
tions in  the  portal  circulation  %  produced  by  afiections  of  the  liver, 
or  of  the  portal  vein  itself,  or  by  tumors  compressing  the  mesen-^ 
teric  veins ;  also  the  general  congestions  which  occur,  in  connection 
with  the  diseases  of  the  circulating  system  and  of  the  air  passages. 

According  as,  the  exciting  cause  of  enteritis  is  of  temporary, 
frequently  recurring,  or  permanent  character,  the  affection  runs  an 
iieuie  or  ackromc  course. 

The  disease  is  a  very  frequent  one,  and  spares  no  age.  Young 
animais  are  particularly  apt  to  be  attacked,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  in  puppy<» 
hood,  and  the  facifity  with  which  their  food  becomes  decomposed; 
Meteorological  conditions  are  well  known  to  influence  the  fre* 
quency  of  the  disease.  The  hottest  months  are  regarded  as  having 
especial  influence,  particularly  when  there  is  a  rapid  alteration  of 
day  and  night  temperatures. 

The  symptoms  of  this  disorder  are  usually  not  very  character* 
istic,  at  least  they  vaiy  considerably  in  their  degrees  of  develop- 
ment in  different  cases,  aiid  are  very  irregular  in  their  occurrence. 
Furthermore,  the  differences  in  the  anatomical  structure  and  the 
functions  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  intestine  must  modify  the 
symptoms  to  such  a  degree,  according  as  the  inflammation  is  differ- 
ently situated,  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  a  general  descrip- 
tion which  is  applicable  to  all  cases  of  enteritis.    I  will  therefore 

*  Tbe  TemicuUr  or  worm'Uke  motion  of  the  IntesUnet. 
t  The  name  given  to  congestion  of  blood  in  a  part,  from  whatever  caose. 
X  The  circulation  of  venous  blood  declved  finm  the  abdominal  organs  tkroagli 
the  liver. 
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point  out  only  the  most  common  fonns  of  this  disease  and  give 
their  distinctive  characteristics  and  general  treatment 

Mucous  enteritis  is  attended  with  a  diffuse  soreness  over  the 
whole  abdomen,  rather  than  with  pain.  This  is  sometimes  in- 
creased on  pressure,  but  never  to  the  erteot  that  prevails  in  serous 
enteritis.  There  is  no  considerable  tension  in  the  belly.  The 
pulse  is  quick,  with  thirst,  languor^  the  tongue  whitish  and  pap- 
piDated,  and  considerable  febrile  oppression,  the  temperature  of 
the  body  being  So*'  to  84^,  rarely  90^*  Vomiting  is  frequently 
noticed,  with  loss  of  appetite,  indigestion,  and  irregularity  in  the 
alvine  evacuations.  Diarrhoea  is  almost  uniformly  present,  often 
attended  with  straining  and  perhaps  tinged  with  blood.  This  is 
the  only  diarrhaa  of  canines  worthy  of  especial  atiention,  and  must 
not  be  treated  as  a  diarrhoea.  Remove  the  cause  and  the  diarrhoea 
will  take  care  of  itself.  This  disease  is  not  itself  fatal,  but  may 
give  rise  to  peritoneal  inflammation  ;  it  may  advance  to  ulceration 
of  the  mucous  coat  with  softening  and  perforation.  Gentle  pur- 
gatives, as  sweet  oil  and  aloine  only,  are  admissible.  (No.  8). 
Demulcents  and  anodynes  are  afterwards  used  to  allay  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  bowels,  (No.  9)  and  tonics  may  be  used  when  this  has 
been  accomplished.  Blue-mass  and  extract  of  hyoscyamus  con-* 
stitute  a  very  serviceable  medicine  in  allaying  irritation,  but  must 
be  used  with  caution.  Aconite  is  also  serviceable  particularly 
when  the  disease  remains  unnoticed  until  it  has  assumed  its 
severer  forms.  The  diet  must  be  milk  and  soups,  and  change  of 
air  with  gentle  exercise  are  necessary. 

Sec.  Na  8. 9. 10.  and  11.  Particular  symptoms  as  vomiting  and 
tenesimus,*  must  be  met  as  occasion  demands.    Sec.  12.  13,  14. 

The  second  form  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  in  which  the 
serous  and  muscular  coats  of  the  intestine  are  involved*  is  known 
SA  peritonitis. 

The  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  much  like  the  former,  but 
are  more  intensified.  The  eyes  are  dull,  and  there  is  a  general 
appearance  of  languor ;  loss  of  appetite ;  the  animal  lying  on  the 
belly  with  outstretched  legs  ;  high  temperature,  reaching  100^  and 
over ;  tongue  dry  and.  rough ;  nose  dry  and  hot ;  ears  and  legs 
cold ;  pulse  small,  hard  and  wiry,  about  45,  marked  thirst ;  respi- 

*  Freqaent  ttniniof  aoconi|Miii«d  by  a  desire  to  void  teoal  antler,  etc. 
21* 
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ration  difficult  or  long  drawn ;  and  general  symptoms  of  uneasi- 
ness and  inquietude. 

The  bowels  are  usually  constipaijed,  and  the  urine  very  high 
colored  and  scanty.  The  animal  is  constanty  licking  or  attempt- 
ing to  swallow  stones  and  other  cold  articles*  and  during  the  first 
stages  scratches  his  bed  up  into  a  heap,  and  presses  the  belly  upon 
it»  and  darkness  is  preferable  to  light.  The  tail  is  abo  drawn  firmly 
downwards,  and  in  many  cases,  not  always,  the  pupil  is  dilated. 

When  vomiting  is  absent,  the  disease  is  generally  more  trouble- 
some. As  the  trouble  progresses,  the  symptoms  are  more  aggra- 
vated, and  in  the  second  stage  the  flanks  are  drawn  in,  the  mus- 
cles of  the  abdomen  hard  and  tense,  the  dog  continually  giving 
expression  to  low  moans  with  occasional  sharp  cries  of  pain.  Con- 
stipation is  frequently  present  from  first  to  last,  though  diarrhcea 
often  supervenes  in  the  last  stage  enhancing  the  prostration,  already 
excessive,  of  the  poor  animal. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  at  the  outset  not  to  confound  this 
disease  with  colic.  The  moment  that  peritonitis  is  diagnosed 
beyond  doubt,  remove  the  animal  to  cool  dry  quarters,  and  ad- 
minister at  once  a  full  dose  of  calomel  and  opium  (No.  15).  You 
will  doubtless  be  told  that  the  bowels  are  alreadv  inflamed  and 
demand  rest,  and  they  should  not  move.  Pay  no  attention  to  such 
advice.  Nine  times  in  ten  the  impaction  of  faecal  matter  is  aggra- 
vating the  inflammation,  and  safety  demands  its  removal  If  this 
does  not  operate,  follow  with  a  saline  cathartic  as  Rochelle  salts, 
which  will  not  only  remove  the  difficulty,  but  prove  very  grateful 
to  the  patient.  Except  the  first  dose,  do  not  again  give  opium  in 
full  dose.  The  cathartic  having  operated  the  pulse  will  be  found 
to  have  diminished,  ^ow  administer  one  drop  of  tincture  of 
aconite  with  three  grains  of  bromide  of  potash  (No.  11)  every 
two  hours,  watching  the  pulse  carefully,  resorting  to  opium  in  the 
form  of  tincture  or  wine  in  case  the  bromide  is  not  sufficiently 
sedative ;  as  six  drops  of  tincture  repeated  every  half  hour  will  be 
sufficient,  and  answer  the  purpose  better  than  larger  doses  given 
less  frequently.  Should  the  stomach  be  too  irritable  to  retain  the 
medicine,*  pursue  just  the  same,  giving  with  each  dose  three  grains 

*  Should  vomiting  occur  within  six  hoart  after  calomel  is  given,  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  it.    It  will  pass  off  of  itself  with  the  acUoa  of  the  medicine. 
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of  Squibb's  sub  carb^naU  of  bismuth,  (14)  or  one  grain  of  the  oxa- 
late of  cerium.  If  the  opium  does  not  control  the  pulse,  resort  to 
the  aconite  again  after  the  stomach  is  quieted.  Six  or  eight  hours 
subsequent  to  the  operation  of  the  cathartic,  the  animal  will  be 
entirely  relieved  if  your  medicines  have  taken  effect ;  but  by  no 
means  consider  him  out  of  danger.  If  the  pulse  lias  become  as  it 
should  be  by  this  time,  soft  and  full,  suspend  the  aconite,  continu- 
ing the  bromide,  but  give  one-quarter  grain  of  quinine,  and  one- 
quarter  grain  of  leptandrin  every  two  hours,  (No.  17)  alternating 
with  the  bromide,  and  continue  the  treatment  for  several  days, 
giving  a  moderate  dose  of  opium  at  night,  or  a  pill  of  hyoscyamus 
(solid  extract)  one-quarter  grain.  The  animal  may  be  nourished 
meantime  by  beef  tea,  bland  soups,  arrow  root,  etc.  Bread  and 
meat  to  be  avoided.  Every  care  must  be  taken  of  the  animal  foi 
at  least  a  month  thereafter,  and  it  will  be  advantageous  to  continue 
the  quinine  and  leptandrin  for  two  or  three  weeks  at  meal  times, 
it  answering  all  the  purposes  of  other  tonic 

DIARRHOEA  AND  DYSENTERY. 

Both  of  these  disorders  are  dependent  upon,  and  usually  the 
segmela  of  other  diseases.  The  free  use  of  ophim  as  generally 
recommended  and  astringents  is  to  be  deplored.  Nature,  already 
poisoned,  is  attempting  to  rid  herself  of  the  cause,  and  hence  we 
have  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  Astringents  only  are  demanded 
when  the  dischaige  is  so  free  as  to  endanger  the  life  of  the  animal 
by  the  drainage  of  the  fluids  of  the  body.  Opium  is  used  only  to 
relieve  pain  and  tenesimus,  and  may  be  administered  both  by  the 
mouth  and  as  an  enema.  When  given  by  the  mouth  it  may  be 
given  with  leptandrin,  quinine  and  tannin.  By  the  rectum  with 
starch.  (See  20.)  The  combination  of  tannic  acid  and  quinine  is 
particularly  happy,  it  forming  the  tannate  of  quinine  which  in  these 
disorders  is  often  invaluable. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  general  tonics  will  be  found  of  value,  as 
the  mineral  acids,  etc.   (See  Tonics.) 

COLIC,  ILLEUS. 

This  complaint  is  laigely  confounded  with  both  forms  of. 
enteritis.    The  distinction  is  best  made  by  watching  the  animal. 
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If  he  appear  perfectly  well  just  previoas  and  subsequent  to  the 
spasm,  with  ccx^  and  mobt  nose,  in  fact  no  more  symptoms  than 
constipation,  and  the  frequently  recurring  attacks  of  pain,  we  may 
fairly  conclude  that  he  is  suffering  with  colic.  In  such  case  ad- 
minister 12  and  13,  with  the  addition  of  fs^^  grains  of  bromide  of 
potassium,  every  half  hour  until  relief  is  obtained.  You  may  with 
advantage  use  No  21  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  the 
above  prescription.  As  soon  as  comfort  is  obtained,  give  full  dose 
of  22. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  EYE. 

SimpU  Inflammation  or  Irritation, — ^When  the  eyes  of  a  dog 
are  inflamed  from  contact  with  minute  particles  of  dust,  grass  seeds, 
pollen,  etc. ;  or  have  received  some  slight  superficial  injury,  the 
organ  should  be  gently  sponged  with  tepid  rain  water,  untO  all 
extraneous  matters  are  removed.  Now  bathe  the  eye  with  ejre 
water,  as  per  prescription  No  23  or  24.  For  extemaQ  bruises  or 
cuts,  apply  25  or  26. 

Thb  is  all  sufficient  for  minor  troubles,  though  if  the  cornea  or 
iris  be  scratched,  or  cut.  No  24  must  be  used  in  preference  to  23, 
as  the  deposit  of  lead  will  make  a  white  <^>aque  -scar.  Su  Scan 
No  27. 

OphihalmUis^ — ^Miscalled  opfathalmiaJ  This  is  a  term  applied 
to  an  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  eye*  or  of  the  whole 
bulb  of  the  eye.  The  form  of  disease  that  is  common  to  young 
puppies  may  be  relieved  by  cleanliness,  and  the  free  use  of  No  23 
or  24.  Ophthalmitis  conjunctiva  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the 
immature  animal,  though  it  is  commonly  a  disease  of  adult  age, 
and  is  produced  by  cold  wind,  dust,  or  other  external  irritation. 
It  generally  bagins  with  the  appearance  of  a  net  work  of  blood- 
vessels on  some  part  of  the  conjunctiva*  the  mucous  membrane 
covering  the  exposed  surface  of  the  eyeball  and  lining  the  internal 
surface  of  the  Ud,  of  the  eyeball  or  eyelids.  The  eyelids  become 
swollen  and  tender,  and  the  redness  soon  covers  the  whole  con* 
junction  ;  there  is  an  increased  discharge  of  tears,  and  intolerance 
of  light.  A  glutinous  matter  is  now  secreted,  which  frequently 
causes  the  eyelids  to  stick  very  firmly  together.  It  is  no  unusual 
thing  for  the  disease  to  commence  in  one  eye,  and  in  a  day  or  two 
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seize  the  other.  Mild  crises  of  conjunctival  ophthalmitis  are  re* 
moved  by  some  mild  astringent  application.  The  eye  should  be 
well  cleansed  from  the  glutinous  matter  with  wann  milk  and  water, 
when  the  eyelids  may  be  everted  and  gently-  touched  upon  their 
inner  surface  with  a  crayon  of  afnm  or  sulphate  of  copper.  The 
crayons  are  made  by  whittling  out  a  pencil  frotn  a  lump  of  crude 
alum  or  blue  vitriol— the  former  is  best — ^which  must  be  afterwards 
carefully  smoothed  and  rounded.  Nitrate  of  silver  or  lunar  caus- 
tic had  best  be  avoided,  as  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  resort  to 
its  use,  and  is  moreover  a  dangerous  remedy  in  the  hands  of  un- 
professionals. 

There  is  an  acute  form  of  this  disorder  which  demands  active 
constitutional  treatment  It  as  well  as  the  other  diseases  of  the 
visual  organ  should  be  treated  only  by  professional  gentlemen. 

Cataract — Prescription  No.  29  is  used  in  Europe  to  promote  the 
absorption  of  cataract  It  may  be  used  without  fear,  and  in  a  lim* 
ited  percentage  answers  all  the  purposes  of  an  operation ;  but  it 
cannot  be  applied  with  absolute  certainty  of  success,  and  is  more* 
over  utterly  useless  in  cataracts  of  long  standing.  These  must  be 
operated  upon  by  a  skillful  oculist;  and  be  oeitain  that  he  is 
skOlful. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

Alopecia,  Falling  out  of  the  Hai^.^-Thc  causes  for  the  falling 
of  the  hair  are  defective  development  of,  and  defective  circulation 
in  the  formative  organs.  The  remote  causes  are,  hereditary  pe- 
culiarity, age,  termination  of  acute  diseases,  excess  of  venery  in 
the  dog,  ill  nourishment,  and  certain  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Except  in  the  latter  case,  or  where  senility  is  the  cause,  we  may 
remedy  by  giving  proper  nourishment,  and  the  application  of  20  or 
31,  as  directed.   , 

Mattge, — ^This  is  a  term  applied  promiscuously  to  all  diseases 
which  affect  the  integument  of  the  dog.  It  is,  however,  properly 
used  only  when  applied  to  the  first  of  the  following. 

Scabies  Canina,  Scab  Mange,  Canine  Itch, — ^This,  like  the 
"  old  Scotch  fiddle  "  that  affects  the  human  race,  is  dependent  upon 
a  minute  insect,  which  finds  its  way  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
cuticle  and  there  breeds  and  disseminates  itself  to  the  other  parts. 
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For  reasons  obvious,  the  back  is  most  seriously  affected ;  the  dis- 
ease being  milder  and  less  marked  toward  the  extremities.  The 
canine  acarus  is  not  identical  with  the  human  parasite,  and  cannot 
live  in  the  integuments  frequented  by  the  latter. 

The  treatment  as  usually  laid  down,  is  as  nauseous  to  the  owner 
of  the  animal  as  the  disease  itself.  There  is  no  reason  for  this 
whatever.  Wash  your  dog  thoroughly  with  warm  water,  and  Cas- 
well, Hazard  and  Co.'s  **  Juniper  Tar  Soafi" ;  none  other,  and 
administer  an  occasional  cathartic.  Saponaceous  compounds  as 
32,  33  may  be  used  to  advantage,  the  animal  being  easily  cleaned 
thereafter,  and  possess  the  advantage  of  not  soiling  the  habiliments 
of  the  person  who  applies  them. 

If  the  above  fail,  34  thoroughly  rubbed  in  and  allowed  to  dry 
will  prove  infallible. 

This  disease  is  readily  diagnosed  from  the  tact  that  while  the 
skin  is  partially  denuded  of  hair,  that  which  remains  is  coarse  and 
unnatural  to  the  touch,  and  looks  all  awry  and  unthrifty.  The 
skin  too,  if  not  absolutely  red  and  inflamed,  is  diy  and  scaly. 

Trickoses  Furfuracea  Cantna,  Ring  Worm  of  Dags, — ^This 
too,  is  known  as  mange,  I  give  it  the  above  title  as  most  applica- 
ble, it  most  resembling  Trichoses  furfuracea  as  exhibited  in  the 
human  subject,  and  apparently  depending  upon  the  same  causes. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  the  similarity  some  years  since 
when  a  medical  student,  by  the  late  Prof.  Howard  Townsend,  of 
Albany,  New  York. 

The  hair  partially  falls  off,  and  the  disorder  is  well  marked  by 
bare  patches  of  small  dimensions  appearing  upon  the  most  promi- 
nent angles  of  the  body,  so  as  to  lead  one  to  suppose  that  they 
were  the  result  of  chafing.  And  so  they  are,  but  there  is  a  cause 
for  the  rubbing. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  attack,  the  only  appearance  of  dis- 
order that  can  be  detected  is  a  thin  layer  of  scurf,  either  in  sepa- 
rate scales  around  single  hairs,  or  in  patches,  including  several,  or 
a  more  considerable  number.  This  formation  is  accompanied  by 
a  slight  degree  of  itching,  which  is  relieved  as  soon  as  the  scurf  is 
torn  away  by  rubbing  against  some  convenient  post.  At  a  later 
period  the  skin  upon  which  the  furfuraceous  scales  are  dusted  ap- 
pears reddish  and  slightly  raised ;  the  papillae  next  make  their  ap- 
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peaxance  on  the  sightly  reddened  patches,  and  subsequently  the 
peculiar  alteration  of  the  hair. 

The  hairs  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  disease  are  remarkable 
for  their  bent  and  twisted  shape,  and  resemble  the  fibres  of  hemp 
in  appearance  as  well  as  texture ;  they  are  irregular  in  thickness, 
and  are  broken  off  at  variable  and  various  distances  from  the  in- 
tegument, giving  rise  to  the  moth-eaten  appearance  so  character- 
istic of  the  disease. 

The  crusts  which  form  the  morbid  patches  when  the  disease  is 
neglected,  are  ^composed  of  furfuraceous  scales  and  diseased  hairs 
agghitinated  together  by  the  moisture  which  rises  from  the  skin ; 
they  are  greyish  in  color,  and  when  of  large  size  are  apt  to  break 
up,  in  consequence  of  the  movements  of  the  integument,  into  sec- 
tions. On  the  surface  of  the  crust,  which  is  dry  and  harsh,  the 
tow-like  fibres  of  the  diseased  hairs  may  generally  be  per- 
ceived. 

In  the  eariy  part  of  its  course,  this  disease  is  unattended  with 
discharge  of  any  kind,  and  often  the  absence  of  secretion  is  con- 
spicuous throughout  its  entire  existence.  At  other  times,  and 
especially  when  neglected,  the  crusts  give  rise  to  considerable  itch- 
ing, and  the  attempts  made  to  relieve  the  annoyance  aggravate  the 
inflammation  of  the  skin,  and  occasion  discharges  of  ichor  and  pus. 
Occasionally  too,  as  a  complication  of  disease  dependent  upon  in- 
creased inflammation,  pus  forms  around  the  apertures  of  the  fol- 
licles and  a  small  crop  of  pustules  is  the  result.  These  pustules, 
when  they  exist,  are  observed  in  the  most  active  part  of  the 
patches,  namely,  along  the  edge,  and  in  this  situation  I  have  some- 
times seen  them  forming  a  double  or  triple  row. 

This  is  a  disease  of  deranged  nutrition,  the  cause  being  debility 
of  the  organization,  originating  probably  in  defective  innervation ; 
this  must  be  attributed  in  turn  to  ill  care,  and  general  lack  of  at- 
tention to  cleanliness.  It  is  a  disorder  to  which  poverty  and  filth 
greatly  contributes. 

//  is  not  contagious. 

The  indications  in  the  treatment  are : 

First, — To  restore  the  defective  power  of  the  constitution. 

Second. — ^To  restore  the  local  power  of  the  skin. 

These  objects  are  to  be  fulfilled  by  similar  means ;  the  first  in- 
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dication  calling^  for  improved  hygienic  conditums,  and  tonic-alter* 
ative  medicines  ;  the  second  requiring  stimulating  applications. 

The  important  hygienic  principles  as  air»  eitercise,  and  cleanli- 
ness, cannot  be  too  strongly  urged-  in  this  disorder.  Cases  may 
sometimes  be  cured  by  placing  the  kennet  in  ah  airy  place,  where 
sunshine  is  abundant  throughout  the  day,  seconded  by  a  better 
assorted  diet,  and  by  a  local  application  of  the  simplest  kind. 
Washing  with  Juniper  Tar  Soap  answers  the  latter  purpose ;  to 
which  we  may  add  a  good  strong  diet  of  animal  food.  Many  cases 
may  be  traced  directly  to  a  too  exclusive  Vegetable  and  milk  diet ; 
as  for  instance,  this  disease  Mras  caused  in  a  young  dog  of  my  own 
by  an  exclusive  diet  of  com  mead.  Raw  or  cooked  potato  diet,  the 
use  of  apples  of  which  many  animals  are  fond,  will  be  found  valu- 
able adjuncts  of  animal  food  in  the  eradication  of  this  disease. 

The  medicines  which  are  best  adapted  to  this  disease  are,  the 
Liquor  Arsenicalis  et  Hydrargii  lodii,  as  being  both  tonic  and 
alterative  (3S)>  the  dtrate,  acetate,  or  hydrochlorate  of  iron ;  iodide 
of  iron ;  iron  with  quinine ;  nitro-muriatic  acid  (made  with  equal 
parts  of  each  add),  either  alone  or  with  the  tincture  of  dnchona  or 
gentian.    (See  Tonics,) 

The  general  functions  of  the  body  are  to  be  regulated  in  the 
usual  way ;  but  aperients  and  purgatives  are  to  be  used  sparingly, 
and  with  care.  As  a  laxative,  there  is  none  better  than  the  confec- 
tion of  senna  with  sulphur  and  cream  tartar.    (36.) 

If  there  be  any  swdlhig'of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  as  is  often 
the  case,  use  the  iodtnized  cod-Uveroil  of  Caswell  &  Co.,  or  of 
Fougera;  and  in  animals  that  lade  iti  soUdit/bf  bone,  lime  water. 

When  the  disease  is  severe,  the  crusts  should  be  pencilled 
with  glacial  acetic  ^id,  and  then  anointed  With  No.  26.  With 
milder  cases  the  black  wash  N6.  37  and  Jtiniper  Tar  Soap  will 
be  found  sufficient.  From  an -ointment  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  the 
comp.sulph.-oint.,  good  results  ttre'often*obtained.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  the  eradication  of  this  disorder  is  slow 
and  perseverance  and  patience  are  essential  to  its  proper  treat- 
ment 

O'smidresis :  aUerdtion  of  secretions  {Mange  f) — ^This  is  a 
disease  of  the  perspiratory  glands.  Those  who  believe  that  dogs 
perspire  only  through  the  tongue  or  mouth,  may  as  well  abandon 
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the  idn  firstfts  liflSl;  lor  tli6  Bids  of  ti»e  sniintd  is  {nwided  with 
tnie  glands  of  ti|BS.ch^UElicfer. 

This  disorder,  which  is  also  miscalled  ma^gt^  iday  be  at  once 
known  by  the  ehormoudy  thickened  hide  of  the  animaL  lai^ly 
devoid  of  sensdtidn,  and  the  odor  which  exhales  frooi  his  body ;  the 
hitter  is  peculiariy  add  and  rank«  The  animal  passes  the  entire 
day  in  apathy,  showing  activity  at  meal  time  aloncv  or  when  lickings 
biting  or  scratching  his  body.  The  hsar  Is  mofe  or  less  removed 
from  the  backhand  the  thickest  portion  of  the  skin  is  just  above 
the  neck»  or  just  before  the  tail. 

Thaa  is  in  a  gveat  measure  the  direct  oflposite  of  the  preceding 
disorder,  being  cansed  by  too  exclusive  an  animal  diet,  and  attacks 
onfy  my.  fat  and  over-fed  aaimals  i  uncleaalkMss  contributes 
much  to  the  disorder  also. 

Undooblediy  the  l>est  remedy  is  tliat  said  to-  be  practiced  by 
dog  fanciers  upon  the  disgustingly  obese  and  ilWtempered  animals 
that  enjoy  the  life  peculiar  to  lap-dogs,  viz. :  the  brute  is  tied  to  a 
crow  bar  or  post  in  the  middle  of  a  yard,  kicked  that  he  may  wail, 
and  left  to  exhanst  himself  with  cries,  and  starved  until  he  looks 
upon  the  most  dirty,  and  thoroi^hly  picked  bone  as  an  especial 
dainty.  Tills  is  followed  by  starvatkm  diet  for  a  few  weeks.  The 
treatiimt.  is  uadoubtedly  effective,  particularly  for  the  class  of 
dogs  indicated. 

Low  vegetable  diet  is  to  be  given.  If  the  animal  refuse,  it,  let 
it  be  at  once  removed,  and  not  offisred  again  until  the  following 
day.  If  he  choose  to  starve  for  a  week,  all  the  better.  Wash  the 
animal  with  Juniper  Tar  Soap  once  eveiy  day  in  the  morning  if 
posnble,  aiid  at  night,  sponge  with  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of 
Ume.  An  emetie  of  ipecac  or  tartarised  antimony  may  be  given  at 
the  outset  foUowed  by  a  laxative,  (36.)  Each  day  the  animal  to  be 
exercised  thoroughly,  and  when  he  begins  to  accept  the  food 
offered  he  should  be  given  the  Liquor  Arsenicalis  et  Hydrargii 
lodidii,  iacreasiii^  the  dose  as  per  prsserqitioii  35.  Now  apply  to 
the  back  No.  36;  2$^  or ^7.  " 

Purpura  cam'na,  {Matigef) — ^This  is  usually  either  a  disorder 
of  senility  or  puppyhood,  dependent  upon  imperfect  nutrition.  It 
is  nudi  the  sande  as  scurvy  in  'the 'human  subject,  and  makes  its 
appearance  in  an  efflorescence  of  purple  and  livid  spots  on  the 
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skin,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  pustules.  The  hair  falls 
off;  young  animals  more  especially,  being  frequently  rendered 
almost  void  of  covering. 

With  puppies,  the  cause  must  be  looked  for  in  the  milk  which 
the  parent  provides  for  their  nourishment,  and  the  food  of  the 
bitch  must  be  carefully  looked  to,  and  an  entire  vegetable  diet  sub- 
stituted. We  must  also  restore  power,  and  remove  the  cause, 
which  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine. 

The  cause  must  be  looked  for  either  in  the  food  or  in  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  animals  themselves.  If  there  is  defective  ventila- 
tion, or  the  kennel  is  placed  in  a  damp  situation,  exposed  to  noxious 
malarious  vapors,  or  noisome  odors  from  the  sewers  or  stables,  we 
may  with  tolerable  safety  assign  these  as  the  cause.  Insufficient 
food  is  another,  as  is  neglect  of  exercise  and  habits  of  cleanliness ; 
or,  again,  it  may  be  the  consequence  of  some  organic  disease,  of 
local  weakening  of  the  tissues,  as  in  dropsy,  or  of  general  and  local 
weakening,  as  in  old  age. 

The  treatment  opens  with  saline  laxatives  as  RocheUe  salts  (t6 
or  36),  or  a  cathartic  and  alterative  dose  of  calomel  may  be  advis- 
able,  to  remove  any  irritant  matters  or  secretions  that  may  be 
present  in  the  alimentary  canal,  or  in  the  ducts  of  the  liver  and 
kidneys ;  sometimes  we  may  conjoin  a  tonic  with  an  aperient  as 
the  citrate  of  potash  in  solution  with  quinine,  from  which  after 
sufficient  action  has  been  obtained,  we  change  to  the  citrate  of  iron 
and  quinine.  Iodide  of  potassium  for  nursing  bitches,  combined 
with  columba  (38)  will  probably  be  the  most  serviceable,  alternat- 
ing with  quinine  and  Quevenn's  iron,  (39)  avoiding  acids ;  but  in 
other  cases  great  benefit  will  be  found  from  elixir  of  vitriol  and 
tincture  or  fluid  extract  of  cinchona,  (40)  or  nttro-muriatic  acid  and 
fluid  extract  of  gentian  or  cinchona  (41).  Puppies  when  nursing 
need  little  or  no  medicine,  that  which  is  administered  to  the  parent 
being  all  sufficient. 

For  external  applications,  the  muriate  of  ammonia  pomade 
(No.  30)  or  a  moderate  solution  of  borax  (47)  applied  to  the  skin 
will  be  all  sufficient. 

Having  used  vegetable  diet  for  a  few  days*  beef  or  mutton 
soup  strained,  may  be  mixed  with  thence — ^rice  and  potatoes  being 
the  best  diet  ^ 
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This  disorder  may  be  prevented,  by  providing  your  dogs  with 
I>lenty  of  quitch  grass.  A  fluid  extract  made  from  this  grass* 
(TrUieum  refiens  48),  will  be  all  the  medicine  puppies  will  need. 
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Fnntmania  ;  Sim^  Infiammatum  of  the  iMmgs  ;  IjuMg  Fe^ 
tfer, — ^With  the  canines,  pneumonia  and  pleuro-pneumonia  are 
each  more  strongly  marked  than  in  the  human  race.  Of  the  for- 
mer, nothing  need  be  said,  the  treatment,  etc,  as  laid  down  in  the 
succeeding  subject  being  ample. 

DisUmper  Proper. — ^Tnie  canine  distemper  is  of  extremely 
rare  occurrence,  if  indeed  it  ever  makes  its  appearance  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canadas.  As  laid  down  by  that  eminent  pathok>gist,  KoHi- 
ger,  it  is  a  disease  attended  by  a  catarrh,  consisting  essentially  in 
an  irritation  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  and  characterized  by 
frequent  convulsions  tetanic  in  character ;  its  fatality  being  en- 
hanced by  the  supervention  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

The  disease  is  wondrously  fatal,  only  about  ten  percent 
making  recoveries. 

The  ^Saitzsft^  generalfy  known  throughout  the  world  as  distem- 
per, is  commonly  pUuro-pHeumom'a,  though  many  other  disor- 
ders are  ofttimes  included  under  the  same  title. 

Distemper  ;  Pleuro-pHeumoHia  ;  Lung  Fever, — ^There  appears 
to  be  two  forms  of  pleuro-pneumonia  to  which  the  dog  is  sub- 
jected :  one  of  which  seems  to  be  somewhat  efitMootic  in  charac- 
ter.   This  is  then,  perhaps,  entitled  to  be  called  distemper. 

It  may  be  that  pleuro-pneumonia  as  exhibited  in  the  dog  only 
takes  this  form.  Or  it  may  be  that  it  assumes  two  forms :  the 
one  due  to  irritation  and  inflammation  resultant  upon  the  use  of 
a  morbific  poison ;  and  the  other,  from  more  natural  causes.  At 
all  events,  the  disease,  though  not  contagious,  would  seem  to  be 
infectious  in  one  of  its  forms ;  this  may,  however,  be  due  to  the 
fact,  that  gangrene  of  the  lung  is  commonly  attendant  upon  the 
disorder,  though  not  usually  virulent  in  character.  I  am  drawn 
to  this  belief,  not  only  from  the  deductions  of  pathologists,  but 
from  the  results  of  personal  observation,  verified  by  an  autopsy  of 
an  animal  which  died  from  an  unusually  severe  attack  of  so-called 
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distemper  tmt  a  ifsm  days  ]}re!vioas.to  the  writing^  of  this  article. 
The  result  of  the  eaatmination  wBl  be  found  farther  on. 

It  is  very^  diflUcuh  to  point  out  the  diagnosljc  sym(>tom8  of  pneu- 
monia to  the  non-professional  observer,  as  we  ascertain  its  extent, 
its  situation>  and  every  step  of  its.progressr.by  means  of  the  ear. 
All  the  symptoms  that  give  us  the  most  sure  information  respect* 
ing  the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  evetit' to  Vlrhich  it  tends,  and  the 
remedial  treatment  which  it  requires,  spring  out  of  the  actual 
changes  wrought  in  the  puloabnary  tobstance  itself;  and  these 
changes  are  disclosed  to  us  bf  the  method  of  auscultation.  It  is 
necessaty,  therefore,  in  order  to  treat  .this  doease  understanding!/ 
and  property,  you  shooM  know  6rst  of  all,  what  those  changes  are 
which  are  produced  by  inflammation  of  Ihe  substance  of  the  lungs : 
that  you  should  kdow  the  morbid  anatoitay  of  pneumonia,  as  an 
indispensaUe  groundwork  for  the  loiowledge  t>f  its  pathology. 
For  this  reason,  if.  none  other,  the  account,  of  the  autopsy  given 
would  be  valuable  in:  order  to  gcasp  more  fully  the  rationale  of 
treatment. 

The  majority  of  casies  of  5i>rt//i' pneumonia  in  dogs,  is  allowed 
usually  to  run  its  course  unnoticed,  no  symptoms  being  observed 
other  than  a  slight  cough,  or' compaiatiVe  dull  condition  of  the 
animal  ^  or  it  passes  for  a  very  slight  attack  of  distemper,  and  rans 
its  usual  course  tenninattng  faviorably,  thanks  to  the  constitution 
of  the  animal,  and  not  the  so^alled  distemper  remedies.  But  if 
the  simple  imflaiiunation  of  the  longs  involves  the  surrounding 
tissues,  as  may  bi^  the  case  from  the  outset,  or  as  a  result  of  pneu- 
monia proper,  it  becomes  an  entirely  difierent  ^air.  The  pleura, 
(the  serous  memturahe  thatiines  the  interior  of  the  thorax.)  is 
most  likely  to  he-involved,  and 'the  disease  becomes  pUttrthptuu^ 
mania. 

Autopsy  of  a .  Newfoundland  >bitcfa^  aged  thirteen .  months. 
Examination  six  hours  ^iler  deatk : 

The  mternal  changes  were  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
chest  On  opening  this,  the  animal  being  placed  on  the  back,  we 
found  layers  of  yellowish,  friable^  false  membrane,,  varyifig  in  tena- 
city,, stretched  across  and  around  the  sack  containihg  the  heart* 
Adhesiona  of  this  character  existed  on  both  sides  of  the  chest,  and 
were  bathed  ia  a  yelk)wish  gmmous  fluid  or  serum,  which  proved 
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to  be  highly  albominous,  andchaiged  with  shreds  eC  solid  deposit. 
Both  lungs  were  found  adhering  firmly  to  the  pleura,  and  in  at« 
tempting,  to  pass  the  hands  round  tiie  large  posterior  lobes,  we 
found  it  extremely  difiicuk  to  detiwh  the  diseased  portions  from 
the  ribs. 

•  The  false  membnuies  were  found  ^auiheringclosely 'to  the  pleura 
covering  the  lungi  ind  to  the  pufanon^iy  substance  itself;  and  the 
former — ^the  pleura— tmottled/ in  Qolov^  wkhimose  or':less  marked 
papillary  or  warty  looking  eniinenocs«         •  i 

This  development  showssd.ithat  -tlte.'4isease  had  been  one.  of 
unusual  virulence.  A 

There  wa$  considerable  fluid  around  tile' hings»  the  quantity  of 
which  we  could  not  eatimate,  as  tt  was- found  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  shreds  of  lyniph  and  /alse  membrane  in  which  it 
was  held.  Examination  nevealed  a  .large,  quantity  of  pus  cells, 
and  a  portion. of  the  fluid. placed  iaa.tombler  partially  gelatinized 
on  prolonged  exposure  to  the  air.  The  lower  portion"  of  the  right 
lung  was  gangrenous  and  abscesses: were  found  therein,  which 
gave  out  a  highly  offensive  odor  on  opening.  .  Theleft  lung  had  a 
small  gangrenous  spot  upon  the  inner  posterior  portion  of  the  apex. 

On  reitooving  the  lungs»  both  were  fdund  to  present  a  badly 
diseased  appearance,  the  right  being  the  worst  The  collapsed 
portions  with  the  normal  pink  color,  denoting  healthy  tissue,  were 
extremely  small,  showing  the  animal  possessed  more  than  ordinary 
vitality  to  have  existed  with  so  little  means  of  aeration  of  blood,  as 
long  as  dicumstances  indicated  she  did.  On  cutting  into  the  hard 
and  mottled  diseased  portions,  a  very  peculiar  marbled  appearance 
was  presented :  the  substance  of  the  lobules  being  solid  and  of  a 
darkened  color,  while  the  tissue  between  the  lobes  was  yellowish, 
more  or  less  dotted  with  red  points.  The  gradation  from  healthy 
to  diseased  tissue  was  vesy  marked,  showing  <fir6t^  lobules  slightly 
infiltrated  with  senii«^liqoid  sertim,  followed  by  those  more  thick- 
ened, and  of  a  lighter  red  otlor  showing  the  more  reoent  deposits, 
and  lastly  the  thoroughly  consoKdated.  portions.  Now  we  find 
the  hmg  substance  entirely  broken  down,,  the  more  s6lid  portions 
detached  and  imbedded  in  the  cavities  of  the  diseased  tissue,  acting 
as  foreign  bodies,  and  hastening' gangrene.  The  adimssion  of  air 
through  the. air  passages  into  the  cavities  by  dissolutwn  of  lung 
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tissue/accounts  for  the  cavernous  pounds  that  may  be  sometimes 
detected  in  these  diseases,  and  also  for  the  intolerable  fetor  of  the 
breath  so  often  present,  and  for  the  discharges  from  the  nose» 
matter  being  forced  by  coughing  into  the  posterior  portions  of  the 
throat,  and  there  lodged,  finding  its  way  out  through  the  nostrils 
by  the  attempts  of  the  animal  to  expel  it ;  besides  the  nasal  passa- 
ges become  diseased  through  sympathy,  and  contact  with  the 
morbific  matter  thrown  oiS  during  exhalation. 

The  air  passages  were  found  coated  with  patches  of  false  mem-* 
brane,  and  bathed  in  purulent  matter  throughout  their  entire 
length. 

The  heart  was  contracted  and  pale,  containing  a  little  very 
dark  semi-fluid  blood  in  both  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle.    The 
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pericardium  (heart's  sack),  was  slightly  thickened  by  deposits 
around  it,  and  contained  a  slight  excess  of  serum. 

The  brain  presented  no  abnormal  characteristics.  There  was 
marked  and  diffiised  redness  of  the  stomach,  and  the  large  intes- 
tine contained  a  little  dark  fetid,  slightly  blood-stained  excrement. 
No  other  pathological  changes  were  found  in  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus.   The  tissues  generally  were  bloodless. 

I  know  not  whether  I  have  made  this  intelligible  to  the  general 
reader  or  not :  at  all  events  it  may  be  of  some  value  to  my  profes- 
sional brethren,  no  small  number  of  whom  are  ardent  sportsmen. 

Although  difficult  to  instruct  the  uninitiated  in  the  manner  of 
making  a  diagnosis,  it  must  be  attempted.  We  first  inquire 
what  signals  of  its  existence  inflammation  holds  out ;  and  how  far 
we,  not  having  the  power  of  seeing  what  is  going  on  within  the 
cavity  of  the  chest,  may  nevertheless  ascertain  the  important  pro- 
cesses which  are  there  transacted. 

If  the  ear  be  applied  to  the  chest,  and  the  portion  of  lung  adja- 
cent to  that  surface  happen  to  be  in  the  first  st^e  of  inflammation, 
you  hear  a  peculiar  crackling  sound  ;  the  smallest  and  finest  pos- 
sible kind  of  crepitation,  which  has  been  happily  illustrated  by 
saying  that  it  resembles  the  multitudinous  little  crackling  explosions 
made  by  salt  when  it  is  scattered  over  red  hot  coals ;  another  re- 
semblance is,  like  the  rumpling  of  a  very  fine  piece  of  parchment, 
or  like  the  sound  produced  by  rubbing  a  lock  of  your  hair  between 
your  thumb  and  finger  close  to  the  ear.    This  is  the  crepitation  or 
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ciackling  of  pneumonia,  and  may  be  heard  only  in  a  very  limited 
spot  in  the  beginning.  We  cannot  too  highly  value  this  simple 
symptom,  as  it  gives  the  earliest  and  surest  intimation  that  the 
disease  has  begun. 

When  you  catch  the  inflammation  in  its  eariiest  stage  the  mi* 
nute  crepitation  which  announces  the  commencing  engorgement  of 
the  part  is  heard  mingled  with  the  ordinary  sounds  of  respiration. 
This  obscures  the  material  sound,  though  it  does  not  yet  entirely 
cover  it — but  as  the  inflammation  advances,  the  crackling  becomes 
more  pronounced,  until  at  length  it  totally  supersedes  it.  So  long 
as  the  natural  sounds  of  respiration  prevail  over  the  crackling,  we 
may  conclude  the  inflammation  is  slight.  But  the  crackling  does  not 
remain  long  in  any  pait.  As  the  case  proceeds,  the  sound  is  less 
and  less  hard,  and  at  length  not  heard  at  all  in  that  spot ;  and  it 
may  be  succeeded  by  one  of  two  very  diflerent  sounds.  Its  place 
may  be  taken  by  the  respiratory  murmur  again,  in  which  case  it 
denotes  the  termination  of  the  inflammation.  But  the  crackling 
may  cease,  and  either  no  sound  at  all  be  heard  in  its  stead,  or  a 
new  morbid  sound  which  I  will  presently  describe  ;  and  this  teaches 
us  with  absolute  certainty,  that  the  disease  is  growing  more  severe 
and  serious ;  that  the  lung  is  becoming  or  has  become  hepatizedt 
that  is,  solidified,  liver-like. 

The  fuw  sound  is  audible  as  a  whifiing,  like  air  blown  through 
a  quill.  Little  gusts  of  air  are  pufied  in  and  out ;  often  most  dis- 
tinct at  the  termination  of  a  slight  cough.  The  hepatized  lung 
allows  the  air  to  pass  in  the  larger  bronchial  tubes,  but  has  closed 
up  the  smaller  ones  and  the  lung  vesicles,  wherefore  the  whifling, 
blowing,  gusty  sound  of  the  breath  as  it  enters  and  departs  from 
the  large  bronchi,  which  still  remain  open,  and  bronchial  respi" 
reUion,  as  the  new  sound  is  called,  is  heard.  By  means  of  these 
three  sounds,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  lungs,  you 
may  easily  master  their  condition  by  the  sounds  heard  as  you 
apply  your  ear  to  dififerent  portions  of  the  chest. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  commencement  of  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  is  marked  by  the  animal's  shivering,  or  having  a  chill, 
followed  by  an  increase  of  temperature  of  the  body,  and  increased 
frequency  of  pulse.  A  little  later  difliculty  of  breathing  is  appa- 
rent, and  the  animal  begins  coughing.    At  first  the  cough  may  be 
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dry,  but  it  is  attended  with  a;  very  chancteristic  expectoration. 
The  difficulty  of  breathing  is  sometime^  sligjbC  in  the  outset ;  some- 
times severe.     . 

Apart  therefore,  from  the  physical  signs,  we  may  say  that  the 
usual  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  pain,  more  or  less  severe,  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing,  cough,  a  peculiar  expectoration^  loss  of 
ai^tite,  and  feven  altematcd  with  shiveringS';  ^houghithc  latter 
are  usually  nervous  in  character,  rather  than. the  result  of  Coldi 

As  the  disorder  progresses  we  have-dlschaiges  of  thidc  tena- 
cious mucus,  which  becomes  encrusttd  upon  the  lips  and  nose ; 
the  eyes  become  iheumy  and  blo€Ki?*shQt,.the  lids  being  frequently 
agglutinated,  especially  in  the  morning.;,  and 'the  animal  seeks,  re- 
pose, and  is  disinclined  to  move*  Farther  en  we  find  the  cough 
becomes  less  frequent,,  or  it  may  cease  entirely.  It  has  no  particular 
character  at  any  time,  iokI  affords  little  information,  though  it  is 
usually  dry  at  the  oytset ;  but  in  afew.hour&^is  accoAipanied  by 
expectoration  of  a  yellowish  frothy  mucus  rwfaich,  later,  becomes 
streaked  with  tawny  rustMrolored  spots,  which  evidently  constitute 
the  greater  portion  of  the  (Expectoration.  The  discharge  from  the 
nostrils  uodeigoes  the  same  changes.  Ukrers  appear  upon  the  lips 
in  this  stage,  and  the  animal  utters  cries  of  paior  particularly  after 
pressure  upon  the  chest.  Emaciation  supervenes,  the  sufferer 
grows  thinner  and  weaker,  until,  no  longer,  able  to  rise,  it  remains 
lying  upon  the  side.  The  breath  now  has  a  highly  offensivci.odor, 
which  might  have  been  remarked  in  a  less^  degree  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  the  disease ;  diarrhoea  supervenes^  and  the  faecal  dischar- 
ges have  the  peculiar  fiptid  smell  before  noticed,  in  speaking  of 
post-mortem  appearance^.  This  is  the  lait  stage,  which. doses 
vrith  death. 

Having  thus  given  a  crude, outline^  I  will  explaia  some  of  the 
points  fufther : 

At  the  outset,  the  expoctoiatioaiand  Basal  dischaiges  consist 
of  clear  mucus,  or  else  there  is*  no*  secretion  ;>  but  the  second  or 
third  day  generally,  they  assume  the  chaiacteristie  appearance : 
i.  e.,  they  come  to  be  composed  of  -  mucus -^intimaitely  united  and 
combined  with  blood,  though  it  may  be  stseaked  with  blood  at 
first,  it  generally  is  blood  and  mncUs  at  the  outset,  and  b  always 
at  the  esquration  of  twenty-four  hours.    Even  when  this  tran»- 
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parent  mucus  is  yellow,  the  color  is  due  to  bl6od»  and  the  dis- 
charges are  not  as  the  vets,  claim,  from  the  stomach,  but  the  lungs. 
If  to  water  rendered  viscid  by  dissaving  a  certain  quantity*  of 
gum  in  it,  sufficient  to  give  it  the  consistency  of  mucus,  you  add 
blood,  drop  by  drop,  you  will  obtain,  in  succession,  all  the  shades 
of  color  that  are  presented  in  the  dischaiges  from  the  mouth  and 
nasal  passages  in  this  disease :  first  a  yellow  tinge ;  then  a  tawny 
yeHow  which  loses  itself  in  red,  and  comes  to  represent  the  color 
of  the  rust  of  iron,  and  lastly  intensely  red.  A  part  of  the  dis- 
charges from  the  nose,  however,  the  clearest  portions,  may  come 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils  and  fauces,  induced  by 
the  irritation  of  the  hmg  matter.  If  a  little  of  this  discharge  be 
taken  up  on  a  stick,  and  it  runs  readily,  or  even  slowly,  we  may 
hope  that  the  disease  has  not  passed  the  first  stage.  But  if  it  be 
thick,  viscid,  or  jelly  like,  and  hard  to  get  rid  of  when  so  taken, 
we  may  fear  that  the  second  stage  is  reached. 

Although  these  rust  or  orang&^olored  discharges  are  com- 
monly present  during  the  more  active  period  of  this  disease,  you 
ought  to  be  aware  that  they  do  not  constantly  accompany  it 
Sometimes  they  are  like  those  of  a  catarrh ;  and  sometimes  there 
is  scarcely  any  at  alL 

Having  given  you  an  idea  of  the  symptoms  individually,  I  must 
now  hastily  glance  over  them  collectively,  as  they  must  be  studied 
together :  and  some  will  be  found  to  confirm  or  correct  the  indi- 
cations that  might  be  drawn  from  others. 

The  first  symptom  is  usually  a  slight  difficulty  in  breathing,  the 
animal  moving  gingerly,  as  with  pain,  or  humoring  one  side  more 
than  mother  in  lying  down.  Make  a  movement  as  though  to  gfrasp 
his  sides,  and  he  will  likely  follow  the  motion  of  your  hand,  with 
hb  muule  close  to  it.  fearing  he  may  be  hurt ;  the  eye  also  shows 
suiiering :  this  may,  or  may  not  have  been  preceded  by  shivering, — 
rigors ;  and  he  coughs  slightly,  but  without  expectorating.  At  this 
period  the  ear  applied  to  his  chest  and  back  may  generally  detect 
the  slight  crepitating  sound  before  mentioned,  and  some  fever  will 
be  noticed  withal.  The  second  or  third  day  new  symptoms  appear. 
The  expectoration  and  nasal  discharge,  heretofore  absent,  or  ca- 
tarrhal in  character  become  characteristic ;  being  at  first  moderately 
viscid,  and  having  a  degree  of  color  proportionate  to  the  variable 

32 
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quantity  of  blood  it  contains.  The  minute  crcjfnUtion  increases 
and  drowns  or  supersedes  the  respiratory  murmur,  and  less  symp- 
toms of  pain  are  noticed,  but  he  prefers  to  lie  flat  on  his  belly  to 
his  side,  or  lies  lipon  one  side  only,  resisting  all  attempts  at  being- 
turned  over  and  made  to  lie  on  the  other. 

In  this  condition  of  pneumonia,  though  the  disease  may  be 
severe,  the  inflammation  is  yet  in  its  primary  stage.  It  often  re- 
mains stationary  for  a  while,  then  recedes,  and  terminates  by- 
resolution. 

As  soon  as  this  stage  is  diagnosed,  administer  a  full  dose  of 
calomel,  and  eight  or  ten  grains,  with  half  as  much  quinme,  and 
Ave  grains  of  jalap.  See  that  this  operates  thoroughly,  following 
with  sweet  oil  (&i)  if  necessary.  Also  administer  one  or  two  drops 
of  Norwood's  tincture  of  veratrum  viride,  one-half  drachm  to  a 
drachm  of  nitre,  and  four  or  five  grains  of  muriate  of  ammonia  at 
a  dose  (49a)  in  water :  let  this  be  given  every  hour,  watching  the 
pulse  and  the  fever.  As  soon  as  the  pulse  becomes  steady  even  if 
it  be  not  quite  normal,  and  the  fever  is  allayed,  give  the  doses  only 
once  in  four  hours.  This  carefully  followed,  the  animal  being  kept 
in  a  moderately  warm,  dry,  and  airy  room,  vnll  usually  Cut  the  dis- 
ease short  at  once.  If  it  does  not,  begin  the  use  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  in  six  grain  doses,  (50)  with  enemas  containing  small 
doses  of  spirits,  six  grains  every  four  hours ;  use  on  chest  liniment 
as  per  prescription  No.  52. 

Second  Stage. — If  the  inflammatory  engorgement  does  not  cease 
by  resolution,  and  the  symptoms  that  announce  it  are  exasperated, 
we  must  expect  the  second  stage  to  be  established.  And  we  may 
be  ceitain  that  it  exists  when  we  observe  the  following  phenomena : 
the  breathing  becomes  more  and  more  constrained,  short,  accelet- 
ated ;  if  the  animal  cries  out  with  pain,  he  docs  it  in  a  short,  pant- 
ing manner,  in  a  series  of  short,  quick  yafis  between  the  inspira- 
tions. The  discharges  acquire  such  a  degree  of  viscidity  that  they 
can  no  longer  be  detached  from  the  stick,  even  by  shaking  it  vio- 
lently ;  the  sound  aflbrded  by  tapping  the  diseased  side  with  the 
fingers  is  decidedly  dull, — ^no  resonance  as  in  health ;  at  first  we 
hear  a  little  of  the  minute  crepitation,  without  the  admixture  of  the 
natural  sounds  of  respiration ;  then  that  little  crepitation  ceases,  and 
either  no  sound  at  all  is  perceived  by  the  ear,  or  in  the  part  where 
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there  is  dullness  on  tapping  with  the  finger,  bronchial  respiration 
is  heard.  The  animal  continues  to  lie  on  the  belly  or  support  him- 
self with  his  fore-legs.  In  this  degree  of  the  disease  the  prognosis 
is  always  uncertain.  The  animal  often  sinks  rapidly  and  dies  of 
asphyxia.  We  now  begin  a  still  more  stimulant  treatment,  using 
the  veratrum  as  before  but  in  larger  doses  and  adding  tincture  of 
aconite  root»  one  drop  to  each  dose  (49^).  Enemas  of  brandy, 
and  beef  tea  must  be  given,  as  well  as  by  the  mouth,  in  order  to 
sustain  the  sufferer.  We  also  give  the  turpentine  and  tgg  mixture 
by  the  mouth  (54),  and  bark  tea  and  the  fresh  solution  of  acetate 
of  ammonia  (No.  55),  quinine,  leptandrin  and  powdered  iron  too, 
in  large  doses  with  sub-carbonate  of  bismuth  if  there  is  vomiting. 
Small  doses  of  quinine  do  not  answer  the  purpose,  exerting  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  heart  that  we  do  not  desire,  A  blister  too  will  be 
of  value  applied  over  the  affected  side,  though  the  liniment  will  per- 
haps do.  If  there  is  delirium,  look  out  for  trouble,  for  the  animal 
will  not  only  be  difficult  to  manage,  but  the  disease  may  be  looked 
upon  as  fatal.  Now  no. opium  must  be  given,  but  full  doses  of 
hyoscyamus,  cannabis  indica,  and  similar  sedatives  may  be  used 
instead. 

When  resolution  begins  to  take  place,  we  hear  afresh  the  small 
crepitation,  at  first  alone,  then  mixed  with  the  natural  respiratory 
murmur,  which  in  its  turn  becomes  alone  audible.  The  discharges 
return  to  their  catarrhal  character.  In  the  meantime  the  dysp- 
noea and  fever  diminish,  and  then  cease  entirely. 

It  would  doubtless  be  very  interesting  to  determine,  in  a  g^ven 
case,  whether  the  lung  of  the  sufferer  was  in  the  second  or  third 
stage  of  inflammation.  But  there  are  no  certain  means  for  mak- 
ing this  distinction.  We  may  guess  that  such  is  the  fact  when  the 
discharges  assume  a  prune  juice  color.  The  appearance  of  diar- 
rhoea is  not  to  be  depended  on,  as  it  appears  frequently,  with  the 
inception  of  the  second  stage.  However,  the  discharges  will  not 
help  us  much ;  for  sometimes  the  lung  may  be  in  a  state  of  suppura- 
tion on  the  fifth  day ;  and  again  it  may  be  found  in  a  state  of  red 
hepitization  as  late  as  the  twentieth  or  twenty-second  day. 

When  pneumonia  passes  into  gangrene,  which  is  much  oft- 
ener  the  case  with  dogs  than  is  supposed,  the  discharges  become 
of  a  greenish,  or  reddish,  or  dirty  grey  color,  and  exhale  a  pecu- 
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liar  fetid  smell.  We  can  little  hope  to  save  the  life  of  the  animal 
in  case  this  becomes  marked. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  let  me  apologize  for  its  length. 
But  the  disease  has  never  before  been  properly  written  up.  so  far  as 
known  to  me,  or  its  pathological  characters  noticed.  I  have  made 
this  brief,  too  brief  considering  the  subject.  The  popular  writers 
on  diseases  of  canines  are,  unfortunately,  all  in  the  dark,  which  is 
to  be  regretted.  Mayhew,  who  is  perhaps  as  much  read  by  sports- 
men as  any  author,  gives  no  rationale  of  the  disease,  but  deals  in 
generalities,  which  show  he  was  entirely  at  sea,  and  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  its  pathology ;  or  indeed  of  hardly  any  other  disease  he 
attempts  to  treat  of.  The  symptoms  he  gives,  however,  will  be 
noticed  as  almost  identical  with  those  of  pleuro-pneumonia. 

Splenic  Fever. — This  is  another  disease  which  in  its  various 
stages  is  either  called  distemper,  or  mistaken  for  inflammation  of 
the  bowels.  There  is  the  same  characteristic  dischai^e  from  the 
nose,  and  diarrhoea  is  often  present.  The  mucous  membranes  of 
the  mouth  are  pallid,  the  flanks  drawn  in.  the  animal  nervous, 
and  finally  paralysis  of  the  hind  quarters  supervenes. 

I  can  give  nothing  of  value  concerning  the  pathology  of  the 
disease,  except  that  the  spleen  and  kidneys  are  enormously  en- 
larged, and  the  grey  matter  of  the  upper  portions  of  the  spinal 
cord  takes  on  ulceration  and  suppuration.  I  am  indebted  to  two 
medical  gentlemen  of  the  U.  S.  Army  for  the  little  knowledge  I 
possess  on  this  subject,  and  that  little  cannot  well  be  given  here. 
The  disease  is  called  splenic  fever,  because  that  oi^gan  shows 
greater  changes  than  any  other.  From  the  symptoms  as  given  me, 
I  should  think  this  might  be  the  true  distemper.  Thus  far  cases 
have  been  noticed  only  in  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  Arizona. 

The  indications  would  seem  to  be  a  tonk:  treatment.  Opium 
aggravates  the  disease,  it  inevitably  proving  fatal  where  this  drug 
is  administered.  The  pathology  of  these  two  diseases  proves  that 
vaccination  is  useless  as  a  preventive. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

Epilepsy ;  Convulsions. — Epilepsy^  Convulsions,  or  Fits  may 
arise  from  a  variety  of  causes,  the  most  common  of  which  are 
intestinal  worms,r^e  habit,  defective  nutrition  ;  under  which  may 
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De  classed  bad  food  and  under  feeding*  or  over  feeding  and  conse- 
quent want  of  assimilation ;  rickets,  obstructions  of  the  bowels, 
malformation  of  one  side  of  the  head,  improper  treatment  of  skin 
diseases,  prolonged  retention  of  urine,  disease  of  the  brain  or 
spinal  column,  as  the  result  of  mechanical  injury,  or  as  a  sequel  to 
splenic  fever,  excess  of  venery,  heredity,  etc.,  etc. 

With  this  array  of  causes,  to  which  much  might  be  added,  it 
would  appear  as  though  all  attempts  to  treat  this  disease  would 
necessarily  be  futile. 

The  leading  symptoms  of  this  disease  are,  a  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  consciousness,  with  clonic  spasms,  recurring  at  intervals. 

The  dog,  in  apparent  enjoyment  of  perfect  health,  may  some- 
times give  notice  of  an  attack  by  a  peculiar  short  yelp,  when  he 
falls  instantly  to  the  ground,  senseless  and  convulsed ;  again  the 
seizure  is  only  known  by  finding  the  animal  prostrate,  he  having 
fallen  suddenly,  dropping  in  his  tracks  as  though  fatally  shot.  He 
strains  and  struggles  violently,  his  breathing  is  embarrassed  or 
suspended  ;  he  foams  at  the  mouth ;  a  choking  sound  is  heard  in 
his  windpipe ;  and  he  appears  to  be  at  the  point  of  death  from 
asphyxia — and  indeed  so  dies  sometimes.  But  presently,  and  by 
degrees  these  alarming  phenomena  diminish,  and  at  length  cease ; 
the  animal  is  left  exhausted,  heavy,  stupid  and  comatose :  but  his 
life  is  no  longer  threatened.  And  in  a  short  time,  he  is  once  more 
to  all  appearances  perfectly  well.  The  same  train  of  morbid  phe- 
nomena recur,  however,  again  and  again,  at  different,  and  mostly 
at  irregular  intervals.  This  is  a  brief  description  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary forms  of  epilepsy. 

The  suddenness  of  the  attack  is  remarkable :  in  an  instant, 
when  least  expected  by  the  animal  or  his  master,  in  the  midst  of  a 
point,  or  a  movement  perhaps,  the  change  takes  place  ;  and  the 
poor  animal  is  stretched  foaming,  struggling,  and  insensible  upon 
the  earth.  The  muscular  convulsions  are  strong,  irregular,  and 
often  universal ;  and  one  side  of  the  body  is  usually  more  agitated 
than  the  other.  The  integument  of  the  forehead  above  the  eyes  is 
usually  puckered  into  folds ;  the  eyes  sometimes  quiver  and  roll 
about,  sometimes  are  fixed  and  staring,  sometimes  are  turned  up 
beneath  the  lids,  so  that  the  whites  alone  are  visible ;  the  tongue 
is  thrust  through  the  sides  of  the  jaws,  perhaps  bitten,  often 
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severely  ;  and  the  foam  which  issues  from  the  mouth  is  reddened 
by  blood.  It  often  happens  too,  that  the  urine  and  excrement  are 
expelled  during  the  violence  of  the  spasm. 

When  the  convulsive  paroxysm  is  over,  the  animal  appears 
buried  in  deep  sleep,  and  it  might  be  supposed  that  this  was  the 
result  of  exhaustion  ;  but  there  is  something  more  than  this ;  the 
animal  passes  into  a  state  of  incomplete  coma,  or  rather  the  insen- 
sibility continues.  When  he  wakes,  he  appears  dizzy  and  con- 
fused ;  by  degrees,  however,  he  resumes  his  ordinary  appearance 
and  condition. 

As  may  be  supposed,  so  much  irregular  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  voluntary  motion  is  not  likely  to  occur  without  some 
derangement  or  modification  of  the  functions  of  the  circulation. 
The  breathing  is  irregular,  gasping,  or  arrested.  The  heart  pal- 
pitates violently ;  the  pulse  becomes  frequent  and  feeble ;  and 
sometimes  ceases  to  be  tangible  during  the  height  of  the  fit,  and 
is  to  be  felt  again  as  the  spasms  subside.  The  inside  of  the  lips 
becomes  blue  and  pallid,  and  the  eyes  blood-shot,  the  veins  being 
visibly  distended. 

This  is  one  form,  the  most  severe  and  the  most  common,  as 
well  as  the  best  marked,  in  which  an  epileptic  attack  occurs. 

But  there  is  a  large  class  of  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  are 
much  more  mild.  There  is  very  slight  and  transient,  or  even  no 
convulsion  at  all ;  no  sigas  of  turgescence  about  the  organs  of  the 
face  ;  no  foaming  at  the  mouth ;  no  quivering  of  the  eyes ;  but  a 
sudden  suspension  of  consciousness,  a  short  period  of  insensibility, 
a  fixed  gaze,  a  totter  perhaps,  a  look  of  confusion  or  wonderment 
but  the  animal  does  not  fall.  This  is  momentary ;  consciousness 
quickly  returns ;  the  dog  resumes  the  action  in  which  he  has  been 
previously  engaged,  and  is  ofttimes  not  aware  that  he  has  been 
interrupted.    This  constitutes  the  mildest  form  of  the  disease. 

Between  the  two  extremes  there  are  many  links  of  gradation  ; 
but  they  are  all  epilepsy. 

On  discovering  this  disease  in  your  animal,  no  matter  how 
slight  the  attack,  if  not  at  home  take  him  there  ;  and  at  once  cast 
about  for  the  cause.  If  you  are  convinced  it  arises  from  any  of 
the  ordinary  diseases,  treat  them.  Whatever  you  do,  at  once 
evacuate  the  bowels,  and  keep  them  slightly  lax,  and  begin  a  bland 
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and  nutritious  diet.  If  no  cause  can  be  assigned,  the  best  treat- 
ment consists  of  tonics,  as  iron,  the  barics,  quinine,  mineral  adds, 
etc. ;  with  these  may  be  combined  small  doses  of  musk,  assafoctida, 
camphor,  or  other  anti-spasmodics.  Muriate  of  ammonia,  oft- 
times  seems  to  be  a  spedfic,  as  does  the  fluid  extract  of  the  Aus- 
tralian fever-tree — Eucalyptus,  No  definite  treatment  can  be  as- 
signed; you  must  woric  out  the  problem  for  yourself.    See  41, 

42,  43»  56»  59. 

Opium,  bleeding,  etc.,  are  not  to  be  thought  of  under  any  con- 
sideration. Do  not  put  stones  in  the  ear  of  the  sufferer  with  ex- 
pectation of  a  cure ;  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  some  foreign 
body  in  the  ear  is  the  cause  of  the  attack.  Where  the  disease  is 
the  result  of  softening  of  the  spinal  cord  or  brain,  it  becomes 
hopeless ;  but  it  is  more  commonly  the  result  of  reflex  irritation. 

All  forms  of  so-called  fits,  as  they  occur  in  dogs,  may  be  re- 
ferred to  this  disorder.  I  may  remark,  too,  that  tape  worm  is  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  the  disease. 

Chorea  Sancti  Viti, — Another  disease  of  a  spasmodic  kind, 
and  essentially  belonging  to  the  nervous  system,  is  Ckorta — St, 
Vitus*  dance.  This  is  far  less  serious  in  some  respects  than  the 
disease  we  have  just  had  under  consideration  ;  but  it  is  very  un- 
pleasant to  possess  an  animal  suffering  from  this  disorder. 

The  pathology  of  this  disease  is  obscuie.  None  of  the  ana- 
tomical researches  hitherto  made  upon  the  subject,  nor  any  study 
of  its  symptoms,  give  us  any  positive  information  as  to  the  real 
point  whence  the  morbid  irritation  of  the  motor  nerves  proceeds. 
The  result  of  the  somewhat  rare  autopsies  which  have  been  either 
negative,  or  else  so  discordant  than  any  lesion  discovered  in  the 
central  oi^ns  of  the  nervous  system  could  not  be  referred  to  the 
chorea,  but  rather  to  some  accidental  complication,  or  to  the  dis- 
ease of  which  the  patient  died.  The  general  implication  of  nearly 
all  the  cerebro-spinal  motor  nerves  altogether  contradicts  the  sup- 
position that  the  origin  of  the  disease  lies  in  the  peripheral  nerves, 
as  has  been  claimed.  The  complete  integrity  of  the  other  cere- 
bral functions  makes  it  improbable  that  the  movements  of  the 
chorea  originate  in  the  brain.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  pauses 
in  the  muscular  restlessness  which  occur,  particularly  during 
sleep,  would  imply  that  the  motor  influence  is  derived  from  the 
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brain  rather  than  the  spinal  marrow.  There  is  no  good  ground 
for  the  hypothesis  that  chorea  is  dependent  upon  a  disproportion 
in  size  between  the  spinal  canal  and  the  spinal  marrow,  or  upon 
inflammation  of  the  vertebrae,  or  upon  spinal  irritation,  for  we  do 
not  even  know  that  the  seat  of  the  malady  really  lies  in  the  spinal 
marrow. 

The  prominent  symptom  of  this  disorder  is,  an  irregular  and 
involuntary  clonic  contraction  of  some  of  the  voluntary  muscles, 
which,  however,  are  not  wholly  or  constantly  withdrawn  from  the 
government  of  the  will.  In  epilepsy  with  convulsive  spasm,  we 
find  suspension  of  mental  functions ;  a  temporary  interruption  of 
consciousness^  and  therefore  of  volition.  But  in  chorea  there  is 
no  loss  of  consciousness ;  no  defect  of  volition.  The  ordinary 
movements  of  the  body  can  be  performed  in  some  d^^ee,  under 
the  direction  of  the  will ;  but  it  would  seem  as  if  some  other  power 
wantonly  interfered  to  excite  them  where  they  are  not  needed,  to 
render  them  unsteady  and  imperfect,  and  to  arrest  natural  action. 
The  symptoms  then,  are  involuntary  movements  and  twitching  of 
the  muscles,  which  may  vary  more  or  less  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

The  cause  of  the  disease  being  unknown,  we  are  largely  in  the 
dark  as  to  treatment.  As  it  so  frequently  results  as  a  sequel  to 
distemper  (?)  and  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  we  may  look  upon 
it  as  due  in  part  to  defective  nutrition ;  we  therefore  prescribe 
tonics  and  nervines.  Of  those  drug»  which  combine  both  prop* 
erties,  the  following  are  the  best ;  valerianate  of  quinine,  of  iron 
and  zinc ;  erythroxylon  coca ;  iodoform,  bromide  of  ammonium,  etc 
These  may  each  be  tried  as  occasion  demands.  The  happiest 
results  are  frequently  bad  from  the  use  of  Hubbel's  elixir  of  valeri- 
anate of  ammonia,  and  the  mineral  acids  .combined  with  the  tonic 
barks. 

N.  B.  Both  chorea  and  epilepsy  may  be  frequently  traced  to 
the  breeding  of  the  parent  or  parents  at  an  immature  age. 

Rabies  Camna  ;  Lyssa  ;  Hydrophobia, — It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  dogs  suspected  of  rabies  are  usually  quickly  destroyed. 
When  a  person  has  been  bitten  by  a  dog  or  any  other  animal  sus- 
pected to  be  rabid,  the  beast  ought  by  no  means  to  be  killed,  but 
to  be  secured,  and  kept  under  surveillance,  and  suffered,  if  it  shall 
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so  happen,  to  die  of  the  disease.  If  he  does  not  die»  in  other 
words,  if  he  is  not  rabid,  that  will  soon  appear ;  and  the  mind  of 
the  person  bitten  will  then  be  relieved  from  a  very  painful  state  of 
suspense  and  uncertainty,  which  might  otherwise  have  haunted 
him  for  months  or  years.  Again,  it  would  reduce  the  number  of 
deaths  from  hydrophobia,  though  not  rabies,  as  fewer  persons 
would  die  of  fear,  brought  on  by  no  contagion,  and  no  disease, 
except  as  caused  by  their  own  overwrought  fancies..  If  the  dog 
dies  mad,  the  injured  person  will  be  no  worse  off  than  if  the  ani- 
mal had  been  killed  in  the  first  instance.  "  Give  a  dog  a  bad 
name,"  says  the  proverb,  "  and  hang  him ; "  and  it  is  literally  so 
with  the  imputation  of  madness.  A  poor  wretch  of  a  dog  is  per- 
haps ill,  or  weary,  or  cross,  or  he  may  have  been  worried  already 
by  mischievous  boys ;  the  cry  of  mad  dog  is  raised  ;  and  then  he 
can  expect  no  mercy.  There  are  gross  errors  prevalent  with  re- 
gard to  the  signs  of  rabies  in  the  dog.  If  a  dog  be  seen  in  a  fit  in 
the  street,  some  person  charitably  offers  a  conjecture  that  perhaps 
he  may  be  mad  ;  the  next  person  has  no  doubt  of  it ;  and  then 
woe  to  that  dog !  Now  a  rabid  animal  never  has  convulsions : 
tJke  existence  of  epilepsy  is  a  clear  proof  thai  there  is  no  rcUnes. 
Again,  it  is  a  very  common  belief,  that  a  rabid  dog,  like  a^hydro- 
phobic  man,  will  shun  water ;  and  if  he  takes  to  a  river,  it  is  thought 
to  be  conclusive  evidence  that  he  is  not  mad.  But  th^  truth  Ls, 
that  the  disease,  in  the  quadruped,  cannot  be  called  hydrophobia  : 
there  is  no  dread  of  water,  but  an  unquenchable  thirst ;  no  spasm 
attending  the  effort  to  swallow,  but  sometimes  an  inability  to  per- 
form the  act  from  paralysis  of  the  muscles  about  the  jaws  and 
throat.  They  will  stand  lapping,  without  getting  any  of  the  liquid 
down. 

There  is  another  superstitious  opinion  not  at  all  uncommon,  viz., 
that  healthy  dog^  recognize  one  that  is  mad,  and  fear  him,  and  run 
away  from  his  presence,  in  consequence  of  some  mysterious  and 
wonderful  instinct,  warning  them  of  danger.  This  is  quite  un- 
founded. Equally  mistaken  are  the  notions  that  the  mad  dog 
exhales  a  peculiar  and  offensive  smell,  and  that  he  may  be  known 
by  his  running  with  his  tail  between  his  legs  ;  except  as  Mr.  Youatt 
says,  when  weary  and  exhausted,  he  is  seeking  his  home. 

"  The  earliest  symptoms  of  rabies  in  the  dog,  are  sullenness, 

22* 
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fidgetiness,  continual  shifting  of  the  posture,  a  steadfast  gaze  ex- 
pressive qf  suspicion,  an  earnest  licking  of  some  part  on  which  a 
scar  may  generally  be  found.  If  the  ear  be  the  affected  part,  the 
animal  is  incessantly  and  violently  scratching  it  If  it  be  the  foot 
he  gnaws  it  till  the  integuments  are  destroyed. 

"  Occasional  vomiting  and  a  deepened  appetite  are  very  early 
noticeable.  The  dog  will  pick  up  and  swallow  most  anything  that 
comes  in  his  way,  even  his  own  excrement.  Then  the  animal  be- 
comes irascible ;  flies  fiercely  at  strangers ;  is  impatient  of  correc- 
tion ;  seizes  the  whip  or  stick  ;  quarrels  with  his  own  companions ; 
demolishes  his  bed ;  and  if  chained  up,  makes  violent  efforts  to 
escape,  tearing  his  kennel  to  pieces  with  his  teeth.  If  he  be  at 
large,  he  usually  attacks  only  those  dogs  that  come  in  his  way ; 
but  if  he  be  naturally  ferocious,  he  will  diligently  and  persever- 
ingly  seek  his  enem^." 

According  to  Mr.  Youatt,  the  disease  is  principally  propagated 
by  the  fighting  dogs  in  towns ;  and  by  the  curs  in  the  country  ;  by 
those  dogs,  therefore,  which  minister  to  the  vices  of  the  lower  classes 
in  town  and  country  respectively.  He  maintains  that  if  a  well 
enforced  quarantine  could  be  established,  and  every  dog  in  the 
kingdom  confined  separately  for  seven  months,  the  disease  might 
be  extirpated  in  Great  Britain.  This  opinion  is  founded  of  course 
on  the  belief  that  rabies  never  originates,  any  more  than  small- 
pox does,  spontaneously^  but  is  always  propagated  by  the  specific 
virus.  As  corroborative  of  this,  authors  have  cited  the  statements 
that  rabies  and  hydrophobia  are  unknown  in  some  countries.  The 
most  common  statements  so  urged  are  that  South  America  is,  or 
was  a  stranger  to  this  disease.  That  it  was  imported  into  Jamaica 
after  that  island  had  enjoyed  an  immunity  from  the  disease  for  at 
least  fifty  years  previously ;  that  the  most  wretched  curs  abound  in 
the  island  of  Madeira,  that  are  afflicted  with  almost  ever)*  disease, 
tormented  by  flies,  and  heat,  and  thirst,  and  famine,  yet  no  rabid 
dogs  had  ever  been  seen  there ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  loss 
of  human  life  from  hydrophobia  in  Prussia,  between  the  years 
1826  and  '36,  reached  the  number  of  1666.  With  regard  to  the 
geographical  limits  of  this  disease,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
further  on. 

Very  early  in  the  disease,  the  expression  of  the  animal's  coun- 
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tenance  is  remarkably  changed ;  the  eyes  glisten,  there  is  slight 
strabismus,*  and  twitchings  of  the  face  come  on.  About  the 
second  day  a  considerable  discharge  of  saliva  commences ;  but  this 
does  not  continue  more  than  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and  is  succeeded 
by  insatiable  thirst ;  the  dog  is  incessantly  drinking,  or  attempting 
to  drink,  plunging  his  muzzle  into  the  water.  When  the  flow  of 
saliva  has  ceased,  he  appears  to  be  annoyed  by  some  viscid  matter 
in  his  fauces ;  and  in  the  most  eager  and  extraordinary  manner  he 
works  with  his  paws  at  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  to  get  rid  of  it ;  and 
while  thus  employed  he  frequently  loses  his  balance  and  rolls  over. 

A  loss  of  power  over  the  voluntary  muscles  is  next  observed. 
It  b^ns  with  the  lower  jaw,  which  hangs  down,  and  the  mouth  is 
partially  open  ;  but  by  a  sudden  effort  the  dog  can  sometimes  close 
it,  though  occasionally  the  paralysis  is  complete.  The  tongue  is 
affected  in  a  less  degree.  The  dog  is  able  to  raise  it  in  the  act  of 
lapping;  but  the  mouth  is  not  sufficiently  closed  to  retain  the 
water.  Therefore,  while  he  hangs  over  the  fluid,  eagerly  lapping 
for  several  minutes,  it  is  very  little  or  not  at  all  diminished.  The 
paralysis  often  attacks  the  loins  and  extremities  also.  The  animal 
staggers  about,  and  frequently  falls.  Previously  to  this  he  is  in 
almost  incessant  action.  Mr.  Youatt  fancies  that  the  dog  is  sub- 
ject to  what  we  call  spectral  illusions.  He  says  "  he  starts  up  and 
gazes  eagerly  at  some  real  or  imaginary  object.  He  appears  to  be 
tracing  the  path  of  something  floating  around  him,  or  he  fixes  his 
eye  intently  upon  some  spot  in  the  wall,  and  suddenly  plunges  at 
it;  then  his  eyes  close,  and  his  head  droops." 

Frequently,  with  his  head  erect,  the  dog  utters  a  short  and  very 
peculiar  howl ;  or  if  he  barks,  it  is  a  hoarse,  inward  sound,  alto- 
gether dissimilar  from  his  usual  tone,  and  generally  terminating 
with  this  characteristic  howl.  Respiration  is  always  affected ;  often 
the  breathing  is  very  laborious ;  and  the  inspiration  is  attended 
with  a  very  singular  grating,  choking  noise.  On  the  fourth,  fifth, 
or  sixth  day  of  the  disease,  usually,  he  dies :  occasionally  in  slight 
convulsions,  but  oftener  without  a  struggle. 

«  Mr.  Youatt  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  appearances  met 
with  after  death  in  the  carcasses  of  rabid  dc^su  They  are  not 
very  constant  or  distinctive.    The  most  curious  and  vnifoHn  oon* 
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sist  in  the  presence  of  unnatural  ingosta  in  the  stomach :  straw, 
hay,  hair,  horse-dung,  earth.  Sometimes  the  stomach  is  perfectly 
distended  with  these  substances ;  and  when  it  contains  none  of 
them,  there  is  a  fluid  of  the  deepest  chocolate  color  mixed  with 
olive  ;  or  still  darker,  like  coffee  ;  and  when  neither  the  unnatural 
ingesta  nor  the  dark  fluid  appear,  it  will  be  found,  says  Mr,  Y., 
upon  careful  inquiry. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Youatt's  opinion,  already  mentioned,  of  f  ne 
cause  of  rabies  in  dogs,  and  in  all  creatures — viz.,  that  it  always 
results  from  the  introduction  of  a  speciflc  virus  into  the  system — 
I  believe  this  opinion  is  not  commonly  entertained.  Most  people 
think  that  the  disease  is  generated  de  novo,  in  the  dog  at  least ; 
and  causes  have  been  assigned  for  it  which  certainly  are  not  the 
true  nor  the  sole  causes.  Thus  hydrophobia  in  the  dog  has  been 
ascribed  to  extreme  heat  of  the  weather.  It  is  thought  by  many 
to  be  particularly  likely  to  occur  in  the  dog-days ;  and  to  l)e  as 
Mr.  Mayo  observes,  "  a  sort  of  dog-lunacy  having  the  same  rela- 
tion to  Sinus  that  insanity  has  to  the  moon ;  which,  indeed,  in  an- 
other sense  is  probably  true."  Many  cautions  are  annually  put 
forth,  about  that  period,  for  muzzling  dogs,  and  so  on ;  very  good 
and  proper  advice,  but  if  those  who  have  noted  the  statistics  of 
the  disease  may  be  depended  upon,  it  would  seem,  as  appropriate 
at  one  period  of  the  year  as  at  another.  Rabies  occurs  as  often,  if 
not  oftener,  in  the  spring,  in  the  autumn,  and  even  in  the  winter, 
as  it  does  in  summer.  M.  Trolliet,  who  wrote  an  interesting  essay 
on  rabies,  states  that  in  January,  which  is  the  coldest,  and  August, 
which  is  the  hottest  month  in  the  year,  are  the  very  months  which 
furnish  the  fewest  examples  of  the  disease.  The  disorder  has  often 
been  ascribed  to  want  of  water  in  hot  weather,  and  sometimes  to 
want  of  food.  But  MM.  Dupuytren,  Breschet  and  Magendie, 
have  caused  both  dogs  and  cats  to  perish  with  hunger  and  thirst, 
without  producing  the  smallest  approach  to  a  state  of  rabies.'^  At 
the  Veterinary  School  at  Alfort,  three  dogs  were  subjected  to  some 
very  cruel  but  decisive  experiments.    It  was  during  the  heat  of 

*  Attempts  to  produce  hydrophobia  wtificialiy  by  starviog  dogs  have  been^o- 
effeptoslly  made  by  Radi,  Bourgelat,  and  Mtoteier  alsoi  PSUwas  observed  during 
one  of  tl)«  4^erer  epiiooUcs  in  Vienna,  that  the  greater  aomber  of  afleded  dogs 
belooget}  to  qwnprs  in  good  circomstances  in  life,  enjoying  therefore,  for  tlie  most 
part,  good  care  imd  food.  ^ 
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sominer,  and  they  were  all  chuined  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun.  To 
one  salted  meat  was  gh^n ;  to  the  second,  water  only ;  and  to  the 
third  neither  food  nor  drink.  They  all  died ;  but  none  of  them 
became  rabid.  Nor  does  the  supposition  that  the  disorder  has 
some  connection  ^th  the  period  of  sexual  heat  in  these  animals 
appear  to  have  any  b^ter  foundation.  For»  the  island  of  Sauk  in 
the  English  Channel  has  never  had  a  case  of  hydrophobia,  although 
it  has  a  lai^  canine  population,  which  is  entirely  made  up  of  the 
masculine  gender :  the  opposite  sex  are  forbidden  by  law. 

My  own  opinion  on  this  matter  is,  that  Mr.  Youatt's  doctrine  is 
by  far  the  most  probable  one ;  that  rabies  never  occurs  except  from 
inoculation  of  the  specific  virus.  It  has  never  been  proved,  and 
indeed  it  would  scarcely  be  susceptible  of  proof,  that  the  disease 
ever  iNPeaks  out  spontaneously ;  for  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty, 
perhaps,  v^  trace  the  bite  or  the  fray  in  which  the  inoculation  has 
been  enected. 

With  regard  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  disease,  na 
lander  climate  is  free  from  hydrophohia.  The  malady  prevails 
Just  the  same  in  countries  whaere  dogs  live  in  perfect  freedom,  for 
instance  in  the  East,  in  Algiers,  Central  Africa,  China,  Cochin 
China^  South  America,  and  the  Arctic  Regions — as  in  every  part 
of -Europe  and  America,  where  dogs,  being  domesticated,  are  de- 
prived more  or  less  of  their  freedom.  In  Europe  hydrophobia  is 
said  to  prevaO  most  extensively  in  Germany,  France,  Holland,  the 
north  of  Italy,  and  in  England. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  must  appear  evident,  the  greatest  discre- 
tion should  be  exercised  in  crediting  any  report  of  the  occurrence 
of  hydrophobia  in  uncivilized  and  imperfectly  known  lands. 

Virchow  has  stated,  with  a  certain  degree  of  reserve,  it  is  true, 
that  among  the  countries  reported  to  be  least  frequently  visited  are 
Kamtschatka,  Greenland,  portions  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  whole  of  Africa,  and  the 
southern  portions  of  Asia  and  America.  Boudin  appears  to  con- 
firm the  view  that  hydrophobia,  although  of  such  frequent  occur- 
rence in  Europe,  is  much  more  rare  in  the  tropics  and  the  polar 
regions. 

As  opposed  to  these,  may  be  given  a  few  more  recent  observa- 
tions. 
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In  Februarj,  i860,  hydrophobia  broke  out  as  an  epizootic  in 
Upemavik,  the  northernmost  settlement  in  Greenland  (72^  N.  lati- 
tude). The  thermometer  stood  then  for  some  time  at  25**  F.  be- 
low zero,  and  the  favorable  condition  of  the  sledge  roads  con* 
tributed  greatly  to  the  spread  of  the  disorder.  In  like  manner,  in 
1863,  hydrophobia  prevailed  in  epizootic  form  in  the  northern  por- 
tions of  Greenland,  completely  destroying  all  the  dogs  in  certain 
districts. 

In  Missouri  and  Ohio,  hydrophobia  prevailed  so  extensively  in 
i860,  that  cattle  owners  solicited  reimbursement  from  the  national 
treasury  on  account  of  their  great  loss  in  cattle. 

In  Constantinople,  hydrophobia  rages  in  some  years — 4.g^ 
1839,  1868 — ^very  widely,  and  is  not  unfrequent,  though  statements 
have  been  promulgated  to  the  contrary.  In  Athens  it  prevailed 
in  epizootic  form  in  1866.  The  occurrence  of  hydrophobia  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Crete  has  been  recounted  by  Caelius  Aurelianus ;  and 
the  disease  was  well  known  to  the  ancient  Hebrews.  Notwitfa 
standing  former  reports,  it  is  now  known  that  hydrophobia  fre* 
quently  occurs  in  Algiers,  and  its  aj^arance  in  Egypt  has  been 
repeatedly  verified. 

The  disease  is  found  moreover  in  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  Brazil, 
British  Guiana,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Japan,  and  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  study  of  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  disease  leads  us  to  deny  in  toto  the  theory  of  its  spontane* 
ous  origin. 

A  great  deal  of  nonsensical  trash,  purporting  to  emanate  from 
authority,  has  appeared  in  the  non-medical  press  of  late  years. 
Perhaps  among  the  most  notable,  is  one  purporting  to  describe 
two  forms  of  "  madness  "  which  are  designated  as  "  hydrophobia" 
and  "  distemper  "  madness,  '*  which  closely  resemble  each  other." 
The  fallacy  of  the  article  will  be  noticed  from  the  fact  that  the  dog 
when  suffering  from  rabies  is  stated  to  be  *'  violently  insane  only 
on  the  approximation  of  water,"  and  that  post-mortem  reveals 
"  intense  inflammation  of  the  brain  extending  to  the  throat  and 
lungs."  The  whole  article  is  drawn  from  an  old  work  of  the  i8th 
century  entitled  "  A  Sportsman's  Dictionary,"*  and  is  taken 

*  This  wofk  treats  entirely  of  hounds  snd  hones. 
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from  an  article  entitled  **  The  Sbven  kinds  op  Madness." 
This  same  article  recommends  the  inoculation  with  the  *'  matter 
of  the  caw  pock  to  prevent  distemper  and  distemper  madness." 
As  the  date  of  publication  of  the  work  is  1769,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  virus  was  thought  of  in  thl^  connection  long 
before  the  days  of  Jenner,  and  vaccination  as  a  prophylactic  of 
smalUpoz.  ' 

The  latest  researches  on  hydrophobia  in  the  human  subject, 
are  given  by  the  eminent  pathologist.  Dr.  Felix  von  Niemeyer,  as 
follows : 

"  Most  cases  of  lyssa  that  have  been  well  observed  and  described 
closely  resemble  each  other.  As  it  is  universally  assumed  that 
morbid  processes  due  to  the  action  of  a  specific  poison  run  their 
course  with  symptoms  which  only  vary  through  personal  idiosyn- 
crasy and  the  variable  intensity  with  which  the  poison  has  acted, 
those  reports  of  lyssa  humana  differing  from  our  description,  in 
vdiich  the  characteristic  symptoms  and  their  peculiar  sequence  are 
not  mentioned  or  really  did  not  occur,  must  arouse  the  suspicion 
that  they  were  badly  observed,  or  that  there  was  an  error  of  diag- 
nosis. 

"  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  length  of  the  period  of  incubation. 
The  statement  that  hydrophobia  has  made  its  appearance  twenty 
or  thirty  years  after  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal,  as  well  as  those 
according  to  which  the  disease  has  broken  out  as  early  as  the 
second  or  third  day,  are  probably  dependent  upon  imperfect  ob- 
servation. The  shortest  term  of  incubation  appears  to  be  about 
eight  or  ten  days ;  the  longest  twelve  or  thirteen  months.  In  the 
majority  of  instances,  the  malady  breaks  out  in  about  forty  days 
after  the  reception  of  the  bite.  The  reasons  for  this  inequality  of 
period  are  obscure.  There  are  numerous  instances  in  which, 
towards  the  end  of  the  stage  of  incubation,  and  a  day  or  two  before 
the  onset  of  the  malady,  peculiar  alterations  have  been  observed 
in  the  wound  or  its  scar,  for  the  wound  has  generally  healed  by 
this  time.  The  bite  assumes  a  livid  color,  grows  painful,  and  dis- 
charges a  yellow  ichor.  The  scar  which  has  generally  soon  formed 
without  remarkable  symptoms,  grows  bluish  red,  swells,  and  some- 
times breaks  out  afresh.  The  patient  also  complains  of  painful 
sensations,  shooting  centripetally  from  the  wound  or  scar,  or  (»f  a 
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sense  of  numbness  Hi  the  bitten  member.    These  disturbances  at 
the  point  of  entry  of  the  virus  are  very  often  wanting. 

"  The  first  or  prodromic  stage  of  the  disease  is  marked  by  a 
peculiar  depression  of  the  patient's  spirits,  amounting  to  an  acute 
melancholy.  Th^  patient  seeks  solitude*  is  timid  and  apprehensive, 
and  either  sits  motionless  and  plunged  in  deep  abstraction,  or  else 
is  unable  to  rest  at  all.  Some  complain  of  an  indefinite  feeling 
of  dread  and  oppression,  and  sigh  repeatedly  without  any  reason 
for  so  doing.  Some  are  preoccupied  with  sad  fniebodings,  or,  if 
aware  of  their  perilous  condition,  are  incessantly  tormented  by 
dread  of  the  onset  of  the  malady.  Sleep  is  restless  and  broken  by 
frightful  dreams.  The  precursory  signs  of  the  spasmodic  disturt>- 
ance  of  respiration,  afterwards  to  attain  so  terrible  an  intensity, 
soon  supervene.  The  patient  complains  of  pressure  in  the  peri- 
cardium,— ^before  the  heart,  fore  part  of  the  region  of  the  thorax — 
draws  profound,  sighing  inspirations,  the  diaphragm  is  depressed, 
the  epigastrium  bulges,  and  the  shoulders  are  drawn  upward. 
This  spasmodic  breathing  is  the  first  token  of  tKe  tonic  spasm  of 
the  muscles  of  inspiration  which  cause  such  frightful  torments  in 
the  second  stage  of  the  disease. 

"The  prodromic  term  having  lasted  two  or  three  days,  the 
second  or  farious  stage  begins.  Its  onset  is  marked  by  a  fit  of 
choking,  suddenly  induced  by  an  attempt  to  drink,  which  renders 
the  patient  incapable  of  swallowing  a  drop. 

"  The  moment  the  fluid  enters  the  mouth  and  the  motion  of 
swallowing  is  made,  spasmodic  inspiratory  motions  begin ;  the 
thorax  rises  interruptedly,  and  remains  in  the  position  of  deepest 
inspiration  for  ten  or  twenty  seconds.  During  this  time  the  fea- 
tures betray  anxiety  and  terror,  the  eyes  protrude,  head  and  shoul- 
ders are  thrown  back,  then  comes  an  expiration,  with  which  the 
attack  passes  off.  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  the  inspu^tory 
muscles,  as  well  as  those  of  the  pharynx,  are  implicated  in  these 
seizures.  This  combination  of  spasmodic  contractions  in  both  of 
these  sets  of  muscles,  is  a  frequent  symptom ;  it  always  appears 
in  the  straining  preceding  vomiting,  as  well  as  in  the  retching  fol- 
lowing irritation  of  the  pharynx  by  the  finger,  etc.  Retching  is 
always  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  suffocation,  from  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  inspiratory  muscles  complicating  the  spasm  of  the 
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plutfynx ;  and  we  are  justified  in  s;iving  the  name  of  retdiing-*fits 
to  these  spasms,  which  form  the  pathognomonic — characteristic-* 
symptom  df  lyssa,  and  are  given  in  eveiy  well-recorded  case. 

**  The  dread  of  water  is  entirely  due  to  the  dreadful  experience 
of  the  patient  on  trying  to  drink«  Reports  of  cases  where  hydro- 
pholMa  is  given  as  a  primary  symptom  are  worthy  of  no  credence. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  at  first*  the  act  of  swallowing  solid  food  is 
not  attended  by  spasms.  Even  a  draught  of  air  on  the  skin,  or 
touching  anything  cold,  sudden  irritation  of  the  eye  by  daxzling, 
even  sudden  mental  excitement  or  surprises,  may  induce  attacks. 
According  to  my  observation,  the  phaiyngeal  muscles  do  not  par* 
tidpate  in  the  neflex  spasms  induced  by  irritating  other  parts,  as 
the  moMth  or  palate.  At  the  height  of  the  disease,  it  appears  as 
if  attacks  occurred  from  time  to  time  without  cause ;  but  I  think 
that  these  apparently  spontaneous  attacks  must  be  regarded  as 
reflex  spasms,  and  be  referred  to  the  collections  of  tough  mucus 
in  the  pharynx,  or  to  the  trickling  into  it  of  saliva.  This  supposi- 
tion is  based  on  the  haste,  and  aba$ubn  with  which  the  patient 
ejects  saliva  and  mucus,  and  the  attempts  to  introduce  the 
finger  far  into  the  throat,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  mucus  and 
sputa. 

*'  Various  authors  name  tetanic  or  epileptiform  spasms  among 
the  symptoms  of  lyssa ;  but  on  careful  examination,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  a  case  where  the  detailed  description  of  the 
q»asms  fully  convinced  me  that  they  were  tetanic  or  eclamptic* 
It  is  nowhere  stated  that  the  muscles  of  the  back  were  tense,  ex* 
cept  during  the  attacks,  or  that  consciousness  was  lost  during  the 
general  convulsions.  In  one  of  my  patients  there  was  opisthot* 
onos  * — he  threw  his  hands  and  feet  about,  and  pitched  around, 
so  that  he  frequently  fell  on  the  floor.  But  these  symptoms  re- 
minded one  far  more  of  hysterical  spasms,  or  of  the  actions  of  a 
tortured,  despairing  man. 

"The  above  symptoms  are  soon  accompanied  by  attacks  of 
boundless  rage,  in  whu:h  the  patients  are  hard  to  manage,  destroy 
all  that  comes  in  their  way,  strike,  kick,  scratch,  and  bite,  if  held 
fisLst,  and  not  unfrequently  kill  themselves,  if  they  are  carelessly 
watched. 

*  Opisthotonos ;  bending  of  the  bodj  backwards. 
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*'  The  biting,  inarticulate  howling,  and  barking  sounds,  are  not 
made  more  frequently  by  a  hydrophobic  patient  than  by  another 
madman  in  the  maniacal  stage  of  chronic  cerebral  disease.*  The 
patient  often  warns  his  attendants  between  the  fits,  which  seldom 
last  longer  than  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour,  and  begs  pardon  for  his 
misbehavior  towards  them,  and  sets  his  worldly  affairs  in  order,  in 
perfect  consciousness  of  the  near  approach  of  his  end.  The 
paroxysms  of  madness  and  convulsions,  having  steadily  grown  more 
frequent  for  two  or  three  days,  now  begin  to  diminish  in  violence 
as  the  patient  loses  strength.  Rarely,  it  happens  that  death  occurs 
at  the  height  of  the  malady,  during  a  severe  and  long  continued 
choking  fit  The  exhaustion  and  collapse  usually  augment  from 
hour  to  hour ;  the  voice  grows  hoarse  and  feeble,  the  respiration 
shallow,  the  pulse  small,  irregular,  and  very  frequent,  and  death 
ensues  with  the  signs  of  a  general  paralysis,  which  is  sometimes 
preceded  by  a  deceptive  amelioration  of  the  symptoms. 

"  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  attacks  of  madness  occurring 
in  lyssa  were  simply  a  result  of  the  despair  that  would  affect  even 
a  person  not  having  this  disease,  if  he  suffered  from  ntdiiag  at 
short  intervals  for  a  day  or  two.  I  once  attended  a  patient  suffer* 
ing  from  severe  pharyngitis,  who,  when  I  asked  him  to  tiy  and 
drink,  hurled  the  glass  from  him,  and  acted  like  a  madman. 

"  We  find  something  like  this  too,  in  patients  with  croup  or 
oedema  glottidis.  The  fact,  also,  that  sometimes  patients  of  very 
temperate  and  resigned  natures  do  not  become  maniacal  would 
also  favor  this  view.  But  there  are  some  objections  to  it,  es- 
pecially the  fact  that,  even  in  persons  the  most  resigned.,  the 
absence  of  mania  is  one  of  the  rarest  exceptions,  as  well  as  the 
excessive  height  that  the  madness  usually  reaches  in  lyssa  patients. 
It  is  certainly  more  probable  that  the  madness  in  lyssa  is  not  due 
to  moral  grounds,  but  is  caused  by  a  propagation  of  the  exces- 
sively increased  morbid  excitability  of  the  motor-central  apparatus 
of  the  pharyngeal  and  respiratory  nerves  to  the  central  organs 
of  the  psychical  functions.    The  symptoms  of  the  mania  have 

*  Romberg  lajt,  that  a  great  inclination  to  bite,  along  with  the  abaeace  of  cImcw 
acterlatic  reflex  apasma,  in  one  of  the  diagnoatic  pointa  l>etween  true  lyaaa  aad 
those  hypochondriacal  and  maniacal  conditions  that  the  fear  of  the  diaeaae  oot  Wk- 
freqnentljr  develops  in  persons  that  have  been  bitten .  This  state  might  be  tenaad 
lyMsphobia. 
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• 

mmiy  analogies  to  reflex  spasms.  Trifling  mental  excitement 
causes  severe  outbreaks,  violent  motions,  and  excited  actions  in 
maniacal  patients,  just  as  slight  irritation  of  the  sidn  causes  reflex 
spasms  in  patients  with  tetanus. 

"  No  lesions  characteristic  of  the  disease  are  fotmd  in  the  bod- 
ies of  those  who  have  died  of  hydrophobia.  The  most  common 
conditions  consist  in  intense  rigor  mortis,'  extensive  posi-martem 
hypostasis,'  early  putrefaction,  intense  staining  of  the  endo-cardium* 
and  walls  of  the  vessels,  hyperEemia*  and  serous  exudation  in 
the  brain  and  its  membranes,  in  the  spinal  marrow,  in  some  of 
the  sympathetic  ganglia  and  nerves ;  hyperaemia  and  swelling  of 
the  mouth  and  fauces,  both  of  which  contain  a  collection  of  tena- 
cious mucus ;  hypostasis'  and  oedema*  of  the  posterior  part  of  the 
lungs ;  engoigement  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  and  great  abdom- 
inal glands.  All  these  lesions,  especially  the  injection  of  the 
nervous  centres  and  nerves,  upon  which  at  times  great  stress  has 
been  laid  as  explanatory  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  are  not  con- 
stant, and,  for  the  most  part,  seem  to  arise  just  prior  to  dissolu- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  disturbance  suflered  by  the  functions 
of  respiration  and  circulation  during  the  attacks  described.  In 
the  cases  which  I  have  seen,  autopsy^  showed  a  decided  swelling 
of  the  tonsib  and  follicular  glands  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  and 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  exactly  corresponding  with 
Virckaw*s  observations." 

I  know  not  what  I  can  say  of  the  treatment  of  this  terrible 
disease.  There  is  no  well  authenticated  case  on  record,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  in  which  a  hydrophobic  person  has  recovered.  As  it 
has  been,  so  it  is  stiil» " larpaiz UetaX Bawno^**  The  physician  that 
heals  is  death.    There  can  be  no  ground,  therefore,  for  the  re- 

>  Rigrr  mtriU  /—The  mnacnlar  rigidity  iridch  takes  place  a  few  honn  after 
death. 

*  Hy/Miasi*  .'—Sediment.    In  this  connection  means  a  sediment  or  deposit  in 
the  nrine  occarring  after  death. 

*  Endo'cardium  .'—The  serous  membrane  lining  the  interior  of  the  hearL 

*  Hy^€rmmia  : — Coageation  of  blood  in  a  part. 

*  Hyp0ttaMis  :--\tk  this  connection  has  reference  to  the  sediment  deposited 
from  the  serons  fluid  in  the  lungs. 

*  (Edtma  .'—A  minor  degree  of  dropsical  swdling. 

*  Aui^fty  .•—Pfftt-m^rttm :  or  as  Is  generally  applied,  a  thorough  examination 
of  a  body  after  death.    Pott^m^rttm  ia  oftener  applied  to  a  partial  examination. 
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commendation  of  any  especial  drug,  or  form  of  medicine,  nor  even 
for  any  general  plan  of  treatment,  after  the  peculiar  symptoms 
of  the  disease  have  once  set  in. 

Of  course  those  powerful  remedial  agencies  that  are  in  com- 
mon use  among  medical  men,  have  been  fairly  tried ;  copious 
blood  letting,  mercury,  opium,  arsenic,  sugar  of  lead,  oil  of  turpen<* 
tine,  the  cold  afiiision  even ;  and  not  only  those,  but  the  stronger 
poisons,  as  belladonna,  stramonium,  prusstc  acid,  white  hellebore, 
strychnia,  cantharides,  chloroform,  ether,  and  nitrous  oxide  gas ; 
and  a  no  less  end  of  less  gigantic  remedies ;  such  as  alkalies,  cs* 
pecially  ammonia,  preparations  of  lead,  zinc,  copper  and  iron  ; 
electricity  and  galvanism,  tobacco  juice,  lobelia,  guaco,  the  mineral 
acids,  violent  exercise ;  and  if  we  take  into  account  the  substances 
administered  to  the  brute  also,  we  may  increase  the  list  by  the 
alisma  plantago,  senteUaria,  box,  and  rue,  all  of  which  at  one 
time  or  another,  have  been  vaunted  as  successful  remedies,  vera* 
trum,  sabadilla,  vicunas  and  rattlesnake  poison. 

The  difficulty  of  swallowing  fluids,  and  ofttimes  of  swallowing 
at  all,  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  use  of  internal  remedies.  The 
injection  of  medicines  into  the  rectum,  under  the  skin,  and  in  the 
veins  has  been  tried.  Magendie  hoped  that  he  had  discovered  a 
cure,  in  first  largely  bleeding  the  patient,  and  then  injecting  his 
patient  with  a  corresponding  quantity  of  warm  water ;  but  it  has 
always  happened  with  this,  and  with  other  promising  experiments, 
that  just  as  the  patient  seemed  about  to  recover,  he  has  died. 
The  nervous  irritability  has  in  rare  cases  been  relieved  by  the  hy* 
podermic  injection  of  morphia ;  curare  has  also  been  tried  with 
more  favorable  results,  and  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  pos* 
sesses  the  greatest  power  of  any  drug  over  this  disease.  If  I 
were  the  patient,  I  should  urge  large  injections  of  curare,  as  noth- 
ing can  be  lost  by  it,  even  if  this  poison  be  given  far  more  boldly 
than  it  has  ever  been. 

Tracheotomy  has  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Mayo,  and  nu- 
merous other  physicians.  But  I  should  not  expect  the  smallest 
advantage  from  the  operation.  Leaving  out  the  question  of  spasm 
of  the  glottis,  the  patients  do  not  die  of  suffocation,  but  debility. 

As  almost  every  drug  that  has  ever  been  included  in  any  phar- 
macopoeia has  been  administered  with  the  hope  of  checking  the 
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disease,  so  a  great  number  of  medicines  and  measures  have  been 
praised  as  preventives.  People  have  had  great  faith  in  sea  bath- 
ing, and  went  to  the  sea  coast  to  be  docked  and  half  drowned 
every  day  for  six  weeks.  Some  of  the  specifics,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose, are  secrets ;  and  they  who  possess  them,  whether  they  be- 
lieve in  them  or  not  is  another  matter,  sell  them  at  no  cheap  rate 
to  those  who,  having  been  bitten  by  the  dog,  are  weak  enough  to 
be  bitten  again  by  the  quack.  The  composition  of  several  of  them 
has  transpired  ;  and  they  are  found  to  consist  either  of  ingredients 
the  most  insignificant  or  worthless,  or  of  poisons  of  which  th^  in- 
efiicacy  has  already  been  ascertained.  Among  those  of  tftte  early 
days  of  medicine  were  burnt  crabs,  hyena's  skin,  liver  of  the 
rabid  animal,  tin  and  mithridate,  the  latter  being  the  same  as  the 
tonfectio  damocratis^  which  includes  some  eighty  ingredients, 
among  others,  the  bellies  of  lizards.  The  celebrated  fuhns  anti* 
fyssus  which  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Mead  into  the  London  phar- 
macopceia  was  a  mixture  of  ash  colored  liverwort  and  black  pep- 
per ;  it  was  the  brilliant  discovery  of  one  Dampier.  Next  came 
the  famous  "  East  India  medict$u"  consisting  of  equal  portions 
of  native  and  factitious  cinnabar  made  into  a  powder  with  musk,  to 
be  dissolved  in  arrack :  this  was  also  known  as  the  "  Tonquin 
Remedy**  Another  celebrated  remedy  was  "  Palmarius's  Pcnxh- 
der"  composed  of  the  leaves  of  rue,  vervain,  sage,  polypody,  worm- 
wood, mint,  mugwort,  balm,  betony,  St.  John's-wort  and  lesser 
centaury :  each  herb  to  be  gathered  only  in  its  prime,  and  dried 
separately  in  the  shade  and  powdered.  There  was  the  "  Ormskirk 
medicine^'*  long  famous,  and  even  now  scarcely  obsolete  in  some 
parts  of  Great  Britain  :  it  was  made  up  of  bole  armeniac,  alum, 
chalk,  elecampane,  and  oil  of  anise  seed.  Then  there  were  the 
'*  Tanjore  Pills,"  whose  ingredients  were  mercury  and  arsenic ;  "  Sir 
George  CM>s  Remedy  ;  "  '*  My  Lady  Bountiful's  Infallible  Remedy." 
In  1806  the  New  York  Legislature  bought  a  "preventative  "  for 
hydrophobia  which  was  given  to  the  public.    It  was  as  follows : 

Once  ounce  of  jaw  bone  of  a  dog  burnt  and  pulverized.  The 
false  tongue  of  a  newly  foaled  coH  dried  and  pulverized  ;  and  one 
scruple  of  verdigris  raised  from  the  surface  of  a  copper  of  George 
I,  or  Geor^ge  II,  by  laying  it  in  moist  earth.  These  to  be  mixed, 
dose  a  teaspoonfuL    The  filings  of  half  a  copper  of  the  above 
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kind  to  be  taken  in  water,  increase  the  quantity  if  any  other  copper 
is  used.  If  symptoms  have  already  appeared,  take  three  drachms 
of  the  verdigris  with  half  an  ounce  of  calomel  followed  by  four 
grains  opium. 

The  false  tongue  of  the  colt  is  borrowed  directly  from  the  black 
art  and  forms  the  ingredient  of  many  an  incantation  and  charm. 
The  burnt  jaw  bone  of  a  dog,  if  the  jaw  bone  of  the  dog  that  bit, 
is  introduced  on  the  homeopathic  principle  of  "  like  curing  like." 
The  copper,  verdigris,  calomel,  opium,  belong  to  the  "  heroic  treat- 
ment." In  France  they  put  the  bitten  person  in  the  river  Seine 
with  his  back  to  the  sea,  and  many  cures  are  recorded.  *'  A  re- 
turned missionary  "  advocates  a  kind  of  "  vaccinatk>n  "  against  it, 
by  producing  artificial  madness  by  large  doses  of  stramonium. 
Another  recipe  by  a  French  family  is  as  follows : 

One  handful  of  rue  ;  one  handful  of  inner  bark  of  eglantine ; 
one  handful  of  powdered  daisies  (whole  plant) ;  ten  cloves  of  gar- 
lic ;  ten  white  droppings  of  hens  ;  ten  white  onions.  Bruise  in  a 
stone  mortar,  add  two  ounces  of  white  wine  vinegar,  bottle  tight ; 
— <lose  a  teaspoonful.  The  patient  is  to  run  about  for  a  while 
directly  after  taking  it  until  he  induces  perspiration. 

Soon  after  these  the  "  Cherry  Valley  Cure  "  came  in  for  its  share 
of  public  patronage,  followed  by  Dr.  Spaulding's  wonderful  discov- 
ery (in  1826)  of  a  specific  in  sentellaria  latert/olta.  The  next 
humbug  of  any  note  originated  in  Michigan,  and  was,  perhaps,  a 
clearer  case  of  fraud  than  any  of  the  foregoing.  The  remedy  was 
tincture  of  castoreum.  and  the  •vonderful  case  of  hydrophobia 
cured  proved  to  have  no  origin  but  in  the  brain  of  the  Doctor. 

A  Russian  physician,  Marochetti  by  name,  pretended  to  find 
pustules  under  the  tongue  which  were  the  seat  of  the  disease. 
His  cure  consisted  in  evacuating  these,  and  administering  to  the 
patient  a  decoction  of  broom  tops.  This  was  in  1813 ;  and  now 
another  Muscovite  fraud,  known  as  Dr.  Grzymala,  has  brought 
himself  into  notice,  by  declaring  the  Xanihium  spinosum  an  in- 
fallible remedy,  and  preventative  of  hydrophobia.  Like  other 
wonderful  discoveries,  it  has  proved  a  thorough  and  complete 
failure. 

The  treatment  followed  by  the  Chinese  when  bitten  by  a  dog, 
is  to  catch  the  animal,  take  some  of  its  hair,  mix  it  with  lime,  and 
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apply  it  to  the  affected  pait.  Among*  other  methods  an  empty 
walnut  shell  is  to  be  filled  with  hviman  faeces,  placed  on  the  wound 
and  the  moxa  applied  ;  then  for  several  days  a  compound  of  vari- 
ous hetbs  with  saliva  is  applied.  A  mixture  of  cantharides,  yellow 
earth,  etc.,  b  administered  internally  until  micturation  becomes  , 
painful  On  the  top  of  the  head  a  red  hair  will  be  found,  which  is 
to  be  extracted ;  all  believe  in  this.  They  all  believe  too,  that  a 
man  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog  has  three  chances  of  dying,  to  one  of 
living,  and  insist  on  perfect  quiet  during  the  progress  of  the  disease. 
Pre^'ention  is  the  most  important  part  in  practice.  Where  dogs 
are  kept,  every  new  animal  should  be  quarantined  for  at  least 
thirty  days,  that  there  may  be  no  chance  for  infection. 

When  a  person  is  bitten,  the  early  and  complete  excision  of  the 
bitten  part  is  the  only  measure  in  which  we  can  put  any  confidence ; 
and  even  here  we  are  met  with  a  source  of  fallacy.  In  the  major- 
ity of  cases  no  hydrophobia  would  ensue,  only  about  seven  per 
cent,  of  those  bitten  by  rabid  dogs  are  afflicted  by  the  disease,**' 
though  nothing  at  all  were  done  to  the  wound.  How  can  we  know 
then  that  the  disease  is  ever  prevented  by  excision  ?  No  doubt 
many  persons  go  through  the  pain  of  the  operation  needlessly. 
But  in  no  given  case  can  we  be  sure  of  this.  They  get  at  any  rate 
relief  from  the  most  harassing  suspense,  vrith  which  they  would 
probably  have  been  tortured  for  months.  Some  put  their  trust  in 
caustic,  but  I  would  advise  you  to  trust  nothing  but  the  knife,  to 
which  you  may  supplement  fuming  nitric  acid,  actual  cautery,  etc. 
If  the  injury  be  so  deep  or  extensive,  or  so  situated  that  you  can- 
not remove  the  whole  surface  of  the  wound,  cut  away  what  you 
can;  then  wash  the  wound  thoroughly,  and  for  some  hours 
together,  by  means  of  a  stream  of  warm  water,  and  place  an  ex- 
hausted cupping  glass  from  time  to  time  over  the  exposed  wound  ; 
and  finally  apply  to  every  part  of  it  some  liquid  escharotic  ;  fum- 
ing nitric  acid,  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  a  strong  solution  of  chromic 
acid,  for  example ;  the  chromic  acid  is  preferable  on  some  accounts ; 
it  penetrates  deeper,  and  gives  little  or  no  pain. 

With  regard  to  the  proper  way  of  cutting  out,  the  directions 

« 

•  Bnithwaite.  ProcMdlngt  of  Academy  of  Medicine,  Pails.  StaUatlcs  of  the 
Society  for  the  Promulgation  of  Science,  St.  Peteraburv.  American  Journal 
of  Medical  Sdeace,  etc. 
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drophobia,  and  quoted  in  support  of  the  theory  of  the  spontaneoiis 
origin  of  the  disease,  although  they  are  in  no  re^[>ect  infectious^ 

4-  4>  4>  *  41  « 

**  In  view  of  the  unfavoiable  prognosb  in  hydropholna*  and  the 
complete  inefiicacy  of  all  the  therapeutic  agents  when  the  disease 
is  once  established,  it  naturally  follows  that  in  all  rational  efibrts  to 
control  the  malady  prophylactic  measures  must  always  form  our 
chief  weapons  of  offense. 

'*  Of  chief  importance  in  this  connection  are  the  general  fro-^ 
pkylactic  measures  to  be  enforced  by  the  State  against  hydropho* 
bia  in  animals,  and  we  will  therefore  endeavor  to  indicate  what 
sanitary  regulations  are  best  adapted  to  confine  the  spread  of  this 
malady  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits. 

"  The  first  important  point  to  be  insisted  upon  is  the  reducium 
of  the  number  of  do^s.  The  comparative  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  hydrophobia  diminishes  as  the  total  number  of  dogs  becomes 
reduced,  and  the  most  effective  method  of  reducing  the  number  of 
dogs  consists  in  laying  the  highest  possible  tax  upon  them.  This 
tax  should  be  the  same  for  all  dogs,  without  regard  to  sex,  and  any 
remission  of  the  same  should  be  strictly  limited  to  such  dogs  as  are 
positively  necessary  for  the  performance  of  certain  kinds  of  work. 

"  The  State  should  also  provide  for  a  general  registration  of  all 
dogs.  Every  dog  should  be  provided  with  some  distinguishing 
mark ;  all  stray  dogs  should  be  pursued  by  the  police  and  destroyed. 

"  When  cases  of  hydrophobia  occur,  directions  should  be  issued 
to  cause  all  dogs  to  be  muzzled  for  a  considerable  length  of  time ; 
they  should  either  be  led  by  means  of  a  cord,  or  else  kept  penned 
up.  The  failure  to  notify  the  authorities  of  the  existence  of  a  case 
of  hydrophobia  should  be  made  a  punishable  ofTense.  The  regula- 
tions just  mentioned  ought  always  to  be  applicable  to  as  laige  a 
district  as  possible. 

"  Rabid  dogs  should  be  destroyed,  and  likewise  dogs  that  have 
been  bitten  by  them,  although  no  human  being  may  have  been 
bitten.  If  human  beings  have  been  bitten  by  rabid  or  suspected 
dogs,  these  should  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  the  existence  of  rabies 
in  them  has  been  determined. 

"  Dogs  suspected  of  being  rabid,  and  also  the  dogs  bitten  by 
them,  should  be  carefully  confined  at  the  owner's  expense,  and  in 
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^consideration  of  the  long  period  of  incubation,  they  should  be  kept 
secured  for  at  least  six  months.  The  ordinary  term  of  confine- 
ment from  six  weeks  to  three  months  is  manifestly  too  short 

**  The  obKgatory  muzzling  of  dogs  at  times  when  hydrophobia 
prevails  as  an  epidemic  has  always  in  all  localities  been  attended 
by  favorable  results.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pretended  by  some 
especially  those  who  favor  the  theory  of  the  spontaneous  origin  of 
hydrophobia,  that  the  wearing  of  muzzles  favors  the  development 
of  the  disease,  an  assertion  which  is  unsupported  by  proof,  and 
which  is  also  completely  refuted  by  what  is  known  respecting  the 
mode  of  origin  of  rabies  and  by  various  observations.  In  Beriin, 
dogs  were  required  for  a  period  of  nine  years  to  wear  muzzles, 
during  which  time  no  instance  of  hydrophobia  occurred.  It  is 
moreover,  fallaciously  urged  by  the  opponents  of  the  muzzle,  that 
in  localities  where  dogs  roam  about  in  large  numbers  perfectly 
unrestrained,  and  subject  to  no  inspection,  hydrophobia  is  an  un- 
known evil.* 

"  It  may  be  mentioned  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  that  the  artificial 
blunting  of  the  front  teeth  of  all  dogs  has  been  recommended  by 
soaie»  as  a  prophylactic  measure  against  the  malady,  and  it  has 
even  been  suggested  that  small  flattened  metallic  caps  be  fastened 
by  a  screw  to  the  comer  teeth  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  bite 
innocuous." 

Canker, — Under  this  head  we  have  all  the  diseases  to  which 
the  external  and  internal  ears  of  the  dog  are  subject.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  word  canker  is  simply  cancer  :  which  I  need  not  remark, 
is  an  extremely  rare  disease  in  dogs. 

The  so  called  external  canker,  is  usually  a  simple  ulcer  result- 
ing from  a  wound-  or  scratch,  which  by  neglect,  uncleanliness,  etc., 
has  taken  on  unhealthy  action.  In  such  case,  cleanse  with  castile 
soap  and  warm  water,  then  touch  it  lightly  with  caustic.  When 
the  sihrer  has  formed  a  white  film  over  the  raw  edges,  brush  the 
ulcer  thoroughly  with  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  carbolk,  or 
salicylic  ackl,  or  thymoL    Dry  the  outer  edges  and  draw  together, 

*  In  tlM  dMcrlpdoA  of  the  Keogrsphical  4ltlrflrati«n  of  1iydfoptobl>.  I  have 
•Iratdy.dMMiMtsMtod  how  oafMrndad  this  notioo  liw  Mid  have  Ulun  pains  to  show 
that  ia  sach  localltica  (Constantinoplo,  Egypt,  Aigleraj  Aala  Minor,  etcO  hydro- 
'  phobia  ddoa  docnr.    Auik^r. 
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covering  with  a  thin  piece  of  Knt  soaked  in: the  caiix>lic  soKition, 
over  which  place  a  second  and  dry  piece.  Confine  all  to  the  ear 
by  means  of  collodion^  sealing,  it  to  the  ear  around  the  edges. 
Remove  at  the  end  of  twenty»four  hours ;  when,  if  the  ulcer  have 
a  healthy  appearance*  wash  well  with  carbolic  acid  solution,  and 
apply  lint  as  before ;  but  let  the  collodion  cover  the  whole  of  the 
material  as  weU  as  the  edges,  so  as  to  shut  out  all  air;  let  remain 
for  four  or  five  days,  when  it  may  be  redressed  in  the  same  man- 
ner. 

If  this  proves  inefficient,  the  ulcer  remaining  unhealthy  and 
spreading,  the  ear  also  becoming  hard  and  indurated  for  some  dis- 
tance around  the  ulcer,  we  may  fear  that  the  trouble  is  malignant. 
Apply  a  solution  of  chromic  acid,  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of  vrater 
daily  until  the  foul  portions  of  the  ulcer  are  eaten  away,  and  it  has 
a  healthy  appearance,  when  bring  the  edges  as  closely  together  as 
possible,  and  dress  as  before.  Strong  glacial  acetic  acid  will  an- 
swer the  purpose  where  the  chromic  cannot  be  obtained.  Where 
the  swelling  is  great,  a  hypodermic  syringe  should  be  used,  and  five 
drops  of  common  acetic  acid  injected  into  the  hardened  substance 
upon  one,  two,  or  three  occasions  as  may  be  required  to  thoroughly 
permeate  the  tumor.  This  should  only  be  used  when  it  is  certain 
the  disease  is  malignant.  Such  treatment,  if  properly  carried  on, 
will  usually  dispose  of  malignant  growths. 

A  cap  should  be  worn  by  the  dog,  to  confine  tiie  ears,  and  to 
avoid  dressings  being  displaced  while  under  treatment. 

For  troubles  of  the  inner  ear,  let  it  be  carefully  washed  out  with 
tepid  water  and  castile  soap  by  means  of  a  small  ^rringc.  Now 
look  carefully  for  any  foreign  substance,  as  insects,  dirt,  stones, 
beards  of  wheat,  or  bits  of  grasses,  that  may  be  causing  the  trouble. 
If  you  can  procure  a  silvered  ear  speculum,  and  learn  to  use  it,  all 
the  better.  If  you  find  no  cause,  you  may  very  properly  conclude 
that  it  is  a  case  of  simple  abscess,  when  you  may  pour  a  few  drops 
of  glycerine,  in  which  a  little  sulphate  of  zinc  and  moiphine  have 
been  dissolved,  into  the  ear,  afterwards  plugging  the  orttce  with 
cotton.  Change  the  dressing  every  twenty- four  hours,  washing 
out  the  ear  with  warm  water  and  castile  soap.  Be  careful  not  to 
force  too  powerful  a  stream  of  'water  into  the  ear,  or  you  may  do 
injury.    During  these  washings  you  may  be  surprised  by  a  sudden 
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Sfiish  of  thick*  ^nimoiis  mastterf  if  so  aR  the  better,  and  itit  animal 
speedily  recovers. 

Let  the  ammal  wear  the  cap  constantly  while  under  treatment. 
Foreign  substances  in  the  ear  may  be  removed  with  a  loop  of  fine 
silver  wire,  or  a  noose  of  horse-hair.  If  you  cannot  succeed  take 
your  dog  to  a  surgeon. 

Caug^ks,— Tor  a  cougR  without  appreciable  cause,  any  antiapas^ 
modic  remedy  may  be  used;  as- the  compound  syrup  of  squills. 
Dover's  powder,  43,  will  answer  well  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
powdered  licorice.    Also  58  and  6t. 

Hernia, — Umbilical  hernia  occurs  usually  in  young  puppies 
alone.  As  it  is  very  difficult  to  adjust  a  bandage  and  compress  so 
as  to  restrain  the  hernia,  we  can  only  look  to  an  operation  for  a 
radical  cure.  Any  good  surgeon  can  do  this  without  serious 
danger.  The  operation  consists  in  cutting  down  upon  the  sac,  re- 
ducing the  hernia,  rem9yiiig  the  sac  of  pedtoneum,  and  closing  the 
wound  and  opening  By  means  of  silver  wire  sutufes.  The  sooner 
the  operationLj^  performed  after  the  discovery  of  the  hernia,  the 
better ;  all  things  being  equal. ,  The  knife  should  be  used  under 
carbolic  spray  where  it  is  possible. 

Tumors  and  Warts, — ^Whether  in  the  mouth  or  externally,  all 
warts  may  be  removed  when  not  of  too  great  size,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  solution  of  chromic  acid  dissolved  to  saturation  in  water  * 
equal  parts  by  weight  will  do  (59).  Apply  a  little  sweet  oil  to  the 
parts  around  the  wart  to  prevent  the  acid  injuring  them.  A .  few 
apphcations  will  be  all  sufficient*  Glacial  acetic  acid  will  ofttimes 
answer  even  better  than  chromic  for  warts  in  the  mouth.  If  warts 
are  too  large  to  remove  in  this  way,  they  must  be  dissected  out 

Tumors. — Tumors  in  the  region  of  the  neck  and  lower  jaw  are 
best  let  alone  until  a  surgeon  has>  passed  his  opinion  on  them  ;  par- 
ticularly if  they  seem  to  throb  and  beat.  If  they  fluctuate  they  may 
be  lanced,  which  is  best  done  with  an  instrument  known  as  a  Uno^ 
Um£.  This  should  be  thrust  in  as  per  the  cut,  carried  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  dotted  line  and  dracwn  out ;  it  should  all  be  done  with 
one  movement,  and  as  quick  as  a  flash.  When  lanced  in  this  way 
moderate  abscesses  heal  much  kindlier  than  when  butchered  with 
a  scalpel,  thumb  lancet,  or  bistoury. 

Fatty  tumors  must  be  dissected  out  entire.    Tumors  containing 
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clear  fluid  may  be  injected  with  iodine  to  destroy  the  sac;  The. 
insertion  of  a  seton,  which  is  moved  every  day,  is  better. 

Dress  these  wounds  with  26  spread  on  a  soft  cloth. 

BraHch4>csle.—T\iS&  is  an  enlarg^ement  of  the  thyroid  inland, 
and  is  usually  of  but  little  moment  in  old  animals.  With  puppies 
it  demands  attention,  or  it  will  be  Ukely  to  interfere  with  the  res- 
{Mratory  apparatus.  • 

Use  Donivan's  solution.  No.  35  as  directed. 

Apply  externally  nij^ht  and  morning  No.  60. 

Vermin, — ^Vermin  are  easily  eradicated  by  the  use  of  the 


Um  of  tenotome  in  lancing  an  absceaa.    A,  blade  of  knife  eniend  Into  the  tv- 
mar  BB ;  the  dotted  line  ahowa  the  aweep  that  ahoold  be  made  in  withdrawing  it. 

^  Persian  **  and  other  insect  powders  when  fresh.  Those  that  are 
valuable  owe  their  efficacy  to  the  Pyrethrttm  rosmtm^  or  flowering 
pyrethrum,  which  they  contain. 

You  noay  also  use  soft  soap  with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  liquefied  thymol.    Be  sure  all  parts  are  touched. 

Tender  Feet, — ^Bathe  with  any  mild  astringent  lotion.  Look 
out  for  thorns  and  for  sinuses  in  the  daws.  See  62  or  63. 
Brine  will  also  answer  the  purpose. 

Gnawing  the  Feet. — ^Anoint  the  toes  with  No.  25  or  26,  tar 
ointment,  or  a  mixture  of  tar  and  zinc  ointment  If  he  still  per* 
sbts,  and  the  whip  will  not  cure  him  of  the  habit,  put  him  in 
boots  and  muzzle. 

Emetics. — Both  salt  and  ipecac  are  excellent  emetics  for  dogs. 
When  you  desire  a  speedy  acUon,  as  in  a  case  of  p<»«oning,  ad- 
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minister  three  grains  of  the  yellow  sulphuret  of  niercury,  (Turpeth 
mineral) ;  if  it  does  not  act  in  five  minutes,  give  a  second  dose. 
Its  action  is  both  speedy,  and  certain,  as  well  as  safe ;  the  vom- 
iting, moreover,  is  easy,  and  not  attended  with  retching. 

Disinfectants, — Solution  of  permanganate  of  potash,  carbolic 
or  salycilic  acid,  etc.,  etc.  See  64,  65,  66.  Most  of  the  disinfec- 
tant powders  are  but  carbolic  acid  mixed  with  some  of  the  earths. 

Chloride  of  lime  in  solution  is  very  good  about  a  kennel. 
Brome  chloralum  is  of  no  value. 
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DOSES  FOR  ADULT  DOGS. 
(See  scale  of  doses  at  end  of  section  Anthelmintics.) 

No.  I.  9.    Areca  Nut  powdered,  %\xtj  grains. 

Quinine  Sulphate,  viz  grains. 

Mix.  Divide  into  three  powders.  A  powder  to  be  taken  three  times  a  dsT  oa 
uree  alternated  davs ;  the  morning  of  the  day  no  powders  are  given,  the  dog  u  to 
have  a  dose  8a  or  ZS.  It  is  well  to  use  a  dose  of  the  same  previous  to  giving  the 
powders. 

No.  9.  9.    Santonine,  fifteen  to  twenty  grains. 

Quinine  Sulphate,  six  grains, 
Aloin  (active  principle  of  Aloes)  one  grain. 
Powder  and  mix  intimately,  divide  into  three  powders  and  administer  in  the 
•ame  manner  as  No.  one. 

No.  3.  ]J.    Wormseed  powdered,  thirty  grains, 

Tanacetum  seed  powdered,  tnirty  grains. 

Jalap  powdered,  six  c^rains, 

Sugar  powdered,  forty  grains. 
Make  three  powders.    Use  as  above. 

No.  4.  9.    White  Castile  Soap  powdered,  thirty  grains, 

Tet>id  rain  water,  one  quart. 
Use  as  directed. 

No.  s.  9.    Koosln  (active  principle  of  Koosso),  ten  to  twenty  graiai. 

Give  alter  a  light  meal ;  follow  with  No.  seven. 

No.  4.  9*    >»  Bark  of  pomegranate  root,  one  drachm, 

9,  Pumpkin  seeds,  eight  grains, 

3,  Etherial  ext.  male  fern,  fifteen  grains, 

4,  Powdered  Ergot,  eight  grains, 

5,  Croton  oil,  one  drop. 

Boil  I,  9,  and  4  in  water  fifteen  minutes  and  strain.  Let  it  cooL  Take  two 
drachms  of  powdered  Gum  Arabic  and  rub  up  the  Croton  oil  with  it  and  the  male 
fern,  form  an  emulsion  with  the  decoction.  Give  at  one  dose.  The  worm  will  be 
expelled  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours.    Follow  with  a  dose  of  9. 

No.  6k  9'    Piconitrate  of  potassia,  seven  grains. 

Jalap  powdered,  one  drachm. 
Extract  of  licorice  sufficient  to  make  thirty  pills.    Dose  i,  three  times  a  day> 
A  does  of  No.  &i  to  be  taken  previously. 
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Mo.  7. 

9.    Castor  oil,  two  ounces, 

Oil  of  turpentine*  one  drachm, 
Glycerinet  four  drachms, 
Syrup  ot  oil  of  orange,  two  ounces. 
Mix.    Shake  well  before  usinf.    Dose  one  to  two  tablespoooafU. 

No.  8a*         9'    ^^  salad  oil,  two  ounces, 

Oil  of  turpentine,  two  drachms. 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  five  drops. 
X)ose  three-^iuarters  to  one  and  one-half  tablespoonsinL 

No.  8^.        9*    Aloin,  one  grain, 

Leptandrin,  two  grains, 
Podophyllin,  one  and  one-eighth  grains. 
Grain  musk,  one  grain. 
Mix.    Take  at  one  dose.    An  excellent  laxative  or  condition  powder, 
used  for  the  latter  purpose,  add  quinine  one  grain.    Promotes  healthy  action  of 
liver  and  digestion. 

Now  9.  lto«MileoM<«. 

9.    Mucilage  gum  acacia,  two  ounces. 
Laudanum,  one  drachm. 
Mix.    Dose,  one  tablespoonfol  or  less.    Arrow  root  gmel,  barley  water.  ilo« 
gruel  and  elm  tea  all  are  excellent  demulcents. 

No.  to.  Alteratiffem^ 

9.    Blue  mass,  ten  grains, 

Ext.  of  hyoscyamuss  one-quarter  graliif 
Quinine,  two  grains. 
Mix.    Make  one  ptll.    No.  15  is  an  aitermiivt  atdmtivt. 
The  following  may  be  substituted  with  advantage  for  the  abow. 

Calomel,  six  grains. 
This  to  be  mixed  (  Rhubarb,  six  ^ins, 
before  added  to  the    Powdered  castile  soap,  two  grains, 
powder.  f  Leptandrin,  one  grain. 

(  Cuoelw,  one  grain. 
Podophyllin,  one-quarter  grain. 
Powdered  Jamaica  ginger,  five  to  ten  grains. 
Mix.    Take  at  one  dose,  follow  with  No.  8.     This  alone  is  aa  oaee1l«at  eo»> 
dition  powder. 

No.  II.  R^daH'9%  8ud0r^U  DimntU. 

9.    Tr.  aconite  root,  eight  to  ten  drops. 
Bromide  of  potassa,  twenty  grains, 
SfuibSi  sweet  spirits  nitre,  one-half  ounce. 
Water  suAclent  to  make  four  ounces.    Dos^,  tablespoon^l.    Where  mailalt 
c<f  ammonia  Is  desired,  substitute  three-fourth  draclun  of  it  for  the  broeside. 

No.  IS.  AntUBmetie  Miminre  9nd  80dmHm 

9.    Fluid  extract  of  valerian, 

Hoffman's  anodyne,  each  one  dram, 
Squibbs'  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  eight  drachms. 
Acetate  of  morphine,  one  and  one-half  grains. 
Spirits  de  mendereris  (fiesh)  four  drachms, 
Paregoric,  one-half  drachm. 
Mix.    Dose,  one  to  two  teaspoonsful. 

No.  13.  8edati90  Igiseiw. 

9.    Thin  starch,  mucilage  or  gruel,  two  ounces. 
Tincture  of  opium,  ten  to  fifteen  drops. 
Mix.    Use  as  injection  as  demanded,  making  fresh  each  time  and  valiif  vhlto 
!*Akewarm. 
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No.  14.  ^4»t4*AiMile. 

9.    Sqoibbs*  snlKCarbonate  of  bismnth,  two  to  fivo  grains. 

Take  at  one  dose.  Two  crains  of  miuk  or  one-quarter  grain  iA  aoapnU  may  be 
added  with  advantage.  N.  B.  BismuUi  should  not  be  used  when  calomel  has 
been  given,  until  it  has  operated  thoroughly  or  ezhaustivelr,  except  in  Mvtrt 
pneumonia.  The  effect  then  will  do  no  harm,  but  be  ratoer  beneficial  than 
otherwise. 

No.  15.  jSmUrMm  AUTmHme, 

9.    Calomel,  six  grains. 

Powdered  opium,  one-half  graia. 
Mix.    At  a  dose. 
No. !«.  JcaNfse  Affwr%mUm 

Rochelle  salts,  twenty  gnins. 
Water,  one  ounce, 
Essence  lemon,  two  droos. 
Mix.    At  a  dose.    S«|^  nuy  be  added  if  desired.    The  essence  of  lemon  cor- 
rects the  tendency  to  vomfat-tlie  salts  Chat  oocnxs  moce  firwiuently  in  dog*  than 


No.  17.  ^ltermH99 

]^.    Quinine,  one  to  two  gTsitts, 
Ceptandrin,  one  to  two  grains, 
mx,  a  single  powder  and  dose. 

xjm*  8edmti90  AUermHve  JLttrin^^tU* 

9-    Opium  powdered,  five  grains, 
Leptandrin,  ten  grains, 

?ttinine,  fifteen  to  twenty  grains* 
annic  acid,  thirty  grains.  ^ 

mx.    Divide  Into  ten  powders.    Doie,  one  every  3, 4  or  6  honn  as  required. 
17^.    Same  as  17a  only  sulistituting  five  to  eight  grains  of  svgar  of  lead  lor 
Tannin. 

No.  18.      jlUeruilme  Anii-'JHmrrhmm  amd  Pyeitterle, 

Bsel  or  Belal  (Bengal  Quince.) 
When  pure  this  will  control  the  most  severe  form  of  dysentery.  It  will  also 
overcome  constlpntion.  Use  in  infusion,  or  as  marmalade.  If  Floid  Extract  Is 
used,  the  dose  most  be  in  accordance  with  that  givAn  by  the  manufibcturer,  radneed 
one-quarter  for  the  dog.  This  is  the  most  satisuctory  remedy  in  Materia  Medlca, 
when  properly  prepared,  and  is  harmless. 

.  No.  19.    Chrmmic  lipsmnierif  g  ♦r  J>yssislery  arl<iw#  ft^mk 

9.    Iodine,  one  grain. 

Tannic  «cid,  ten  grains. 
Water,  four  ounces, 
Mucilage  acacia,  one  ounce. 
Mix.    Dose,  one-half  to  three-quarters  teaspoonful  every  three  or  foar  hoars. 

Jetxrn  JMarrJUwi  0/  p9ung  puppie*  when  teethim^  mr  »ufer4m§ 


9.    Calomel,  thirty-six  grains, 
Ipecac,  thirty-six  grains. 
Prepared  chalk,  six  drachms. 
Sugar  leadf  one  and  one-half  drachma. 
Mix.    Make  powder.    Dose,  two  grains  to  animal  of  ten  aumths  and  nadnr. 

No.  sow    Same  as  15. 

No.  at,  AnHmCeiie. 

9.    Fluid  extract  of  wild  yam.    * 

Dose,  five  to  fifteen  arops  in  thin  qrrap. 

No.  as.  AltermHve  Caihttrtie* 

9.    Calomel  six  grains. 


Jalap,  five  grains, 
Leptai  * 


.>tandrin,  two  grains, 
Mtisk  grained  or  powdered,  three  grnlaiw 
Jaaaicn  ginger,  ten  grains. 
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No.  93.  JBff9  Water, 

9*    Sttgar  of  lead,  five  to  ten  fntns. 
Solve  In  rose  or  distilled  water,  one  and  one-half  ovace 

Wine  of  opium,  one  drachm. 
Filter  ontil  clear. 
No.  94.    Same  as  13.    Sobttitttting  ten  to  fifteen  graJna  of  ralphate  of  liac. 

No.  95.  Caimphor  iHnUmmU, 

9.    Camphor,  powdered, 
SpermaoeBf 
White  wax, 

Salad  oil,  of  each  emud  parts. 
Mix  by  aid  of  gentle  heat ;  the  campnor  to  be  first  dissolved  Ia  oil. 

No.  a6.  Simple  cerate,  two  oances. 

Mercurial  chalk,  one  drachmt 
Powdered  (dry  white  lead,  twenty  grains* 
Powdered  willow  charcoal,  twenty  grains. 

Mix  on  a  slab,  and  thoroughly  incorporate.    In  warm  weather  add  snfictoBt 
white  wax  to  cerate  to  make  It  hard  enough  to  spread  on  doth. 

No.  35  may  be  used  instead  of  simple  cerate  if  desired. 

No.  97.       T»  ren^999  opacity  of  Comoa  /roas  the  dopooit 

of  oalto  of  lead. 

Use  a  weak  solution  of  acetate  of  soda,  when  from  salts  of  silver. 
Use  solution  of  hyposulplilte  oi  soda. 

No.  98.  Motallio  Fartioloo  in  tho  Myo. 

Remove  with  a  knife  (scalpel)  if  possible.    If  so  impacted  as  to  be  impoasIUe 
ose  the  following  colyria. 

Iodine,  one  grain, 
Iodide  potassa,  ten  grains* 
Rose  water,  three  ounces.    Mix. 

No.  99.    Fhoophurottod  Cofyritms  for  ouro  of  Outmrmot, 

Gradually  restores  transparency  of  crystalline  lens. 

9*    Phosphorus,  ten  centigrammes. 

Oil  of  sweet  almonds,  thirty  grammes. 
Dissolve  in  water  bath  at  eighty  degrees  Centaur  in  a  closed  and  full  vessel. 
Four  graasmes  to  b«  Instilled  between  the  eyelids  three  or  four  times  a  day 
Takes  a  month  or  six  weeks  to  cure. 

No.  90.  To  Rootoro  Growth  of  Hair, 

9<    Powdered  muriate  ol  ammonia,  ten  grains* 
Camphor  powdered,  two  grains, 
Whipped  lard  perfumed  to  suit,  one  ounce.    Mix. 

Another      9.    Bl-f  ulphide  of  mercury,  one  grain, 

Coroa  butter,  ten  grains, 

Whipped  lard,  thirty  grains* 
Mix.    Perfume  to  suit. 

No.  31.         9*    Muriate  of  ammonia. 

Corrosive  sublimate,  each  one  rnln, 
Water,  five  hundred  grains.    Mix. 

l>opuytrono  JPomado, 

Another      9*    Powdered  cantharides,  one  drachm. 

Alcohol,  one  ounce. 
Let  dinst  for  twelve  days,  shaking  well  and  often ;  then  filter  and  add  tea 
parts  of  this  to  ninety  of  whipped  lard. 

Another       9*    Tincture  cantharides,  one  ounce, 

Distilled  vinegar,  one  and  one-half  ovnce^ 

Glycerine,  one  and  one-half  ounce. 

Spirits  rosemary,  one  and  one-hairoonoe« 

Rose  water,  eight  ounces.    Mix. 
To  be  well  sponged  in  twice  each  day. 
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9.    Sab-carbonate  of  potaasa,  two  dranhtma, 
Water,  one  ounce, 
Olive  oil,  one-half  ounce. 
Camphor  gum,  two  drachms. 
Sublimed  sulphur,  five  ounces. 
Mix.    Rub  In  well. 

No.  33.  White  Soap  in*  JHluted  Soft  Soap» 

Sublimed  sulphur,  equal  parts.  If  white  soap  b  used  It  should  be  OMltad  and 
the  sulphur  stirred  in  while  not. 

Anothe?       9.    Sulphuret  of  lime,  one-half  drachm, 
^  Sweet  oil,  two  ounces.    Mix. 

No,  34.  I     When  all  others  fail,  use 

z.     {  Sulphuret  of  potassa,  two  ounces, 

(  Water,  one  pint.  Make  iolntioo. 

S9*    Muriatic  acid,  two  ounces* 
Water,  one  pint. 
Mix  when  ready  to  apply. 
Mix  equal  parts  of  Nos.  i  and  a,  and  sponge  uie  animal  thoroughly. 

No.  35.         1^.    Donovan's  solution,  one  and  one-half  drachms, 
Syrup  (simple),  one-half  ounce. 
Water  to  make  four  ounces. 

Color  pink,  and  mark  poiKon.  Dose,  a  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day  for  three 
days;  then  a  teaspoonful  and  one- fourth  (fifteen  drops)  for  three  dajrs.  Increase 
every  third  day  one-fourth  teaspoonful  until  four  teaspoonsful  (a  large  tablespoon- 
ful)  u  taken  three  times  per  day.  If  the  animal  loses  appetite,  vomits,  or  shows 
marked  congestion  of  the  eyes,  reduce  the  dose  and  increase  anin  slowly.  If  the 
medicine  has  to  be  given  any  length  of  time,  omit  it  for  every  fifth  or  sixth  week, 
commencing  the  new  series  of  weeks  with  the  second  or  tl&ird  dose  of  the  previous 
series.  (Mven  in  this  way  it  acts  beautifully  as  both  tonic  and  alterative.  N.  £. 
D0  n0tgive  ai  any  tim*  am  am  empty  stotnach. 

No.  36.  £aasafi«e.    Aperiw^  Alterativo, 

T^,    Confection  of  senna. 

Confection  of  sulphur,  equal  parts. 
Dose,  teaqKKmful  or  two  as  desired. 

37*  Blaeh  Wash, 

9.    Calomel,  one-half  drachm, 

Fluid  ext.  conium,  two  and  one<ha!f  drachma* 

Glycerine,  one  drachm. 

Powdered  gum  Arabic,  one  drachm. 

Mix  together  in  a  mortar,  and  stir  in  oae-half  pint  of  Uom  water.  Shake  wdl 
before  using.    Apply  with  soft  sponge. 

No.  38.  Atteraiime, 

9.    Iodide  of  potasisum,  twenty-four  grains* 
Tincture  colnmba,  two  ounces. 
Fluid  extract  tanaxicun,  one-half  ounce* 
Water  and  syrup  to  make  four  ounces. 
Dose,  a  tablespoonful  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

No.  39.  Toifie*. 

9'    Sulphate  of  qu^ine,  twenty  grains, 

Quevenn^s  iron,  twenty  to  tUrty  grains, 
Leptandrin,  ten  to  twenty  grains. 
Mix.    Make  ten  powders.    One  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

No.  40.        9.    Aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  one  and  one>ha]f  drachms» 
Fluid  ext.  cinchona  (red)  Squibbs',  one-half  ounce, 
Syrup  one-half  ounce, 
-  Water  sufficient  to  make  four  ounces. 

Dose*  one-half  table  or  a  dessert  spoonful  three  or  four  Unos  a  day. 
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No.  41.  Muriatic  acid  dilate,  fortji'  minims. 

Nitric: add  dilute,  Horty  minims, 

Fluid  extract  of  ffeuitan,  tlirea  dyradunst 

Water  to  make  tour  oonoc«« 
Dose,  tablespoonful  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

No.  43.  Warner's  iHilSi 

lodofom  and  iron,  one  liundred  and  ninety-ttro  eack. 
Dose,  one  pill  three  timea^a  day* 

No.  43.  Kervinem.    ^n<i45j>«>wdillg. 

9.    Valerianate  of  iron,  twenty  gnins, 
Monobromate  of  camptior,  tea  grains. 
Grained  muskf  fifteen  grains. 
Mix.    Divide  into  ten  powders.    Dose,  one  four  times  a  day.  ^ 

No.  44.  Valerianate  of  quinine,  five  grains, 

Monobromate  of  camphor,  ten  gzvins, 

Phosphide  of  sine,  five  grains* 
-  Mix.    Divide  into  five  powders,  and  give  as  43. 

No.  4S.  Valerianate  of  xinc,  ten  %a  twenty  graiiis» 

Quinine,  five  grains. 
Make  ten  powders.    Use  as  before. 

No.  46.    Httbbel's  elixir  of  valerianate  of  ammonia,    Dom,  one-lulf  to  a  ta«- 
•poonfttl  aa  required. 

No.  47.  JDoNo». 

Powdered  borax,  one  drachm* 
Glycerine,  four  drachms. 
Chloroform,  one  drachm. 
Rose  water,  eight  ounces. 
Mix.    Apply  frequently  witii  soft  sponge.    Rub  in  well* 

No.  4S.  AUmraHmB  T^nit* 

Fluid  extract  triticum  repens. 
Dose,  fifteen  drops  to  drachm  for  adult ;  for  puppies  see  scale  of  doset. 

No.  49«.  SeAativ€,    T^hrifuge  Alterative* 

9.    Norwood's  tincture  veratrum  viride,  ten  to  fifteen  drops. 
Muriate  of  ammonia,  one  and  one-half  dracluas. 
Sweet  spirits  of  nitre  (Squibb,)  one  ounce, 
Water  to  make  two  ounces. 
No.  49^.    Same  as  49a,  adding  fifteen  drops  tr.  aconite  root. 

No.  50.  9.    Muriate  of  ammonia,  ten  grains, 

(or  sesqai-carbonate,  eight  grains). 

Musk,  four  grains, 

(or  Dover* 8  powders,  six  grains), 

Aloin,  one^half  grain. 
Make  one  powder.    Use  every  9,  3, 4  or  6  hoars  as  demanded. 

No.  51.  9.    Brandy  or  wliislcy»  one  onnce, 

Sugar  sufficient  quantity, 

Warm  water,  two  ounces. 
Mix.    Use  as  enema. 
No.  5s.  JAtUmetU, 

Turpentine  oil,  two  drachma, 
Croton  oil,  two  draclims. 
Sweet  oil,  one  ounce. 
Rob  in  well  over  chest.    Will  cause  an  eruption  wUch  may  be  dnmcd  wltL 
Nos.  as  or  a6.    Keep  clear  of  your  hands  as  much  aa  possible. 

No.  53.  9.    Camphor  liniment,  two  ounces. 

Chloroform,  two  ounces. 
Mix.    Use  as  No.  SJ. 

No.  $4.  Turpentine,  tliirty  drops, 

Wliipped  en*  one  drop. 

Sugar,  one>nalf  teaspocmful. 
Whip  together.    May  be  used  in  doses  of  half  teaspoonfal  by  month  or  dilated 
with  water  by  the  rvctom. 
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Mo.  S5.  Bmrh  JWk 

9'    Red  PemTlaii  baris  braSaed,  one  o«nce, 
S4eDega  bruised,  one-half  ounce. 
Steep  in  one  pint  of  water  down  to  oo»4ftalf  v^ot.  add  one  oonce  of  Sqnibb'a 
■weet  spirits  of  nitre  and  two  ounces  oi  frf*h  spirits  of  niiendereris  (with  an  ex- 
cess of  ammonia).    Dose,  one-half  to  tabiespoonlol  every  two  to  four  hoors. 

No.  56.  ^MisraHM. 

3.    Morlate  of  ammoVila,  one  drachm, 
Fluid  extract  couinm,  ten  minima. 
Fluid  extract  eticalyptua,  one  and  one-half  dndtmt. 
Syrup,  onorhalf  oiiDce»    . 
Water  to  make  one  ounce. 
Dose,  teaspoonfnl  three  or  four, times  a. day  or  oftsaor. 

No.  57.  JPW  JPor. 

9>    Snlphateof  sine,  tweniy  gridns. 
Acetate  of  morphine» ilvegzaifi^ 
Water,  one-halt  ounce. 
DissolTo  thofoof lUy  and  filter ;  then  add  glyeerine  one-half  ooaoe. 

No.  58.  C9ugh  Miaeiure*, 

I.  9>    Pxregoric, 

Comp.  symp  of  squinsy 

Wine  of  ipecac,  each  equal  parts. 
Dome,  one-half  teasponnftti  to  teaspoonful. 

s.  9.    Fluid  extract  UcoMc^,  one  onnce, 

Fluid  extract  cubebs,  twenty  drops, 
Muriate  of  apunonia,  forty  ffrainst 
Syrup  acacia  to  make' two  ounces. 
Dose,  tablespoonfuL 

No.  61.    3.  9.    Nitro  muriatic  add  dilated,  twenty-five  minima, 

Fluid  extract  hyoscyamus,  tliirty  minims, 

Svrup  ipecac,  two  drachms, 

Tr.  musk,  two  drachms. 

Water  to  make  two  oonces. 
Dow«  taUc^oonfuI. 
No.  S9*  Wart9. 

Chromic  add,  ten  gnins* 

Distilled  water,  ten  to  twenty  gndna. 

No.  60.  JVm«  SHtfiMr*. 

.  9.    Iodide  of  cadmium,  one-half  drachm, 
Simple  cerate*  two  ounees. 
MIz.    Apply  once  or  twice  each  day  to  the  bnmchocele,  mbUng  in  thorongUy* 

No.  6s.  Solution  of  alum,  one  drachm  to  the  pint. 

No.  65.  Solntioa  of  salt  with  tlie  addition  of  a  few  drops  (five  or  tm  to 

the  pint)  of  oil  of  vitriol  (commercial  sulphoric  aad)w 
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Ztimitnent  for  8prm€n9,  JBruis00f  etc. 

Oil  of  origanum  (putt)  two  to  four  drachma, 
Oil  of  camphor,  two  drachms. 
Liquor  ammonia,  one  ounce. 
Salad  oil,  two  ounces.    Mix. 

lAniment  for  Colio  and  OhcHniaio  CosttffifMillofla. 

9*    Soap  liniment,  one  ounce, 

Tincture  of  aloes,  one-half  ounce. 
Apply  with  friction  over  al>domen.    Half  an  hour  later  apply  tinctim  of 
digitalis. 

SO'e€M9d  Canker  of  the  Ear  dependent  upon  dieeaeed  hone. 

No.  I.  Acetic  add,  one  hun<lred  parts, 

Blue  vitriol  ten  parts. 
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Sulphate  of  sine,  ten  partSi 
Sunr  of  lead,  five  perti. 
Dilote  one-half  with  water.  M,  NtlaUm. 

Mo.  a.  Liaunr  of  sub-acetate  of  lead,  two  partR, 

Sulphate  of  sloe,  one  part. 
Sulphate  of  copper,  one  part* 
White  wine  vinegar,  thirteen  parts. 
Let  nothing  be  substituted  for  the  vinegar.    Druggists  are  in  the  habit  of  using 
pjroligneotts  acid  in  which  the  solution  becomes  a  powerful  caustic ;  then  the  so- 
lution when  settled  has  a  blue  color.    It  should  be  green. 

Mheumatie  JAnlm^ent, 
Chloral, 

Caaaphor,  each  one  drachnii 
Tincture  aconite  root,  one  onnce» 
Cajeput  oil,  three  drachms. 
Alcohol  to  make  four  ounces. 
Apply  with  camel's  hair  pencil  over  seat  of  pain. 

Spmmn^die  jtrnthnia  its  J>o|r«. 

Chloral  hydrate,  five  drachms. 
Bromide  of  potasva,  two  and  one-half  draclunsy 
Syrup  nf  orange  flowers, 
I/istUled  water,  each  one  ounce. 
0oae,  one-half  teaspoonful  in  two  ounces  of  water  every  two  hours. 

JPIe<M. 

A  i^entifnl  use  of  powder  containing  musk  will  usually  eradicate  fleas. 

Jo«Ie  •/  I>o9e9  for  J>O09.    SaHors  «mmI  JP^fisttrj. 

a  years  of  age  full  dose, 

i6  months     **    two-thirds, 
IS       *•         •'    one-half. 

7       "         •*    one-third. 

3       "         "    one-fourta, 

s       "         **    one-elghth, 

I       ••         •*    one-twelfth. 
A  full  dose  will  avenue  two-thirds  of  the  dose  for  human  beings.    Of  some 
drugs,  as  opium,  calomel,  aloes,  jalap,  etc.,  the  dog  will  bear  larger  doses  than 
the  human  subject.    Of  emetics  such  as  tactarised  antimony,  the  dose  must  be 
but  half  of  that  used  for  man.  '*  BoLUNCsa.** 

Bwepi  apiriU  of  KUro, 

We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  giving  of  sweet  spirits  of  oltre.  The  drug 
usually  sold  under  that  name  will  certainly  promote  the  action  of  the  kidneys,  but 
is  after  all  not  only  unfit  to  give  to  dogst  much  less  human  beings,  being  strongly 
acid,  and  farther,  not  being  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  at  all.  We  know  of  but  one  make 
worthy  of  uhjrsician's  use,  whether  for  man  or  beast.  This  is  manufiurtured  by  Df. 
£.  R.  Squibb,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York.  If  vou  will  procure  a  sample  of  this  and 
one  of  any  other  American  manndcture  and  simply  taste,  you  will  be  convinced. 
You  will  nod  this  preparation  of  a  pale  straw  color,  and  furthermore  is  put  up  in 
brown  glass  bottles.  Anv  army  or  navy  surgeon  will  tell  you  the  same,  as  will  any 
•dttcated  pharmacist,  unless  he  have  pecuniary  reason  for  otherwise  stating. 

I>UinfectafU  fOr  Konnelo, 

9.    Tincture  of  camphor,  three  ounces, 

Tincture  of  myrrh,  three  ounces, 

Soap  liniment,  two  ounces, 

Galacial  acetic  acid,  one  hundred  and  sixty  minims. 

Oil  of  tar,  one  ounce. 
Mix,  adding  in  the  above  order  and  agitate  thoroughly.  Two  taUespooiiaftil 
agitated  with  a  bucket  of  warm  wnter  and  sprinkled  about  kennel  or  stable  will 
not  only  dirinfect  but  assist  in  the  extermination  of  vtinnin ;  a  teaspoonful  added 
to  a  pint  of  warm  water,  forms  an  excellent  tar  water,  as  well  as  deodorant,  and 
if  such  Is  used  as  an  enema  in  a  sick  room— that  of  a  typhoid  fever  patient  ror  in- 
stance— ^will  coropletelv  deodorise  stools  previous  to  their  extra  intestinal  exist- 
ence. This  dilution  will  be  found  particularly  valuable  as  «i  eneou.  for  dogs  suf- 
feriug  with  diarrhosa  or  dysentery.    As  a  general  disinfectant  it  is  unsurpaMsd. 
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GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION ;  AND  THEIR  USES. 

IN  laying  down  .specific  instructions  for  the  selection  of  guns 
and  rifles;  with  their  appropriate  charges  and  various  kinds  of 
ammunition  adapted  to  diJGTercnt  localities,  seasons,  and  varieties 
of  game,  we  do  so  with  the  posithre  conviction  that  our  views  and 
opinions  will  be  controverted  at  the  outset  by  hundreds  who  may 
differ  with  us  and  with  each  other ;  just  as  they  would  be,  if  we 
took  a  position  diametrically  opposite  from  that  which  we  now  take. 
With  this  special  plea,  we  will  proceed ;  simply  premising  that 
what  we  print  here  has  received  the  sanction  of  gentlemen  of  ven- 
erable experience  in  the  use  of  old  time  and  modem  implements 
in  all  parts  of  America,  on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
who  are  recognized  by  the  sporting  fraternity  as  reliable  and 
sufficient  authority. 

THE  RIFLE. 

All  rifles  divide  themselves  Into  two  great  classes,  long  range 
and  short  range.  Long  range  rifles  are  used  as  military  weapons 
for  arming  infantry,  and  as  sporting  weapons  for  hunting  carA>oo, 
deer,  antelopes,  and  other  such  timid  game  as  will  not  allow  of 
near  approach.  Short  range  rifles  are  used  as  militaiv  weapons 
for  arming  cavalry,  and  for  general  sporting  purposes.  The  divis- 
ion between  the  two  may  be  taken  at  two  hundred  yards.  Rifles 
for  match  shooting  may  be  used  at  both  ranges  ;  but,  from  the 
natural  desire  of  all  of  us  to  accomplish  the  most  difficult  feats, 
they  are  generally  held  to  mean  long  range  weapons. 

The  first  rule  we  shall  lay  down  is  this :  It  is  necessary  to  de- 
cide whether  you  want  a  rifle  for  long  or  for  short  range.  You  can 
select  either,  or  both,  but  not  both  in  the  same  rifle.    One  will  not 
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do  the  work  of  the  other.  A  knowledge  of  this  will  save  much 
annoyance  and  some  money.  The  first  requisite  of  a  short  range 
rifle  is.  that  you  shall  be  able  to  hit  any  mark  small  enough  to  be 
seen  over  what  are  technically  caifed-f'himtin^si^tl;sLYwith  aa 
off-hand  shot  from  the  shoulder.  Greater  accurac^  th^  Ihis  is  not 
needed.  Such  a  rifle  ought  to  shoot  close  enough  to  place  a  major<^ 
ity  of  any  number  of  shots  within  the  following  size^  targets :  2- 
inch  ring  up  to  fifty  yards  distance ;  4  in.  do.  100  yards  ;  6  inch 
do.  150  yards,  a^  8  inch  do^  aoo.  y«vds.  jA.  -good  pfi'4«i»d'}5hot 
can  do  this  and  fire  very  quickly,  and  his  gun  ought  to  be  able  to 
ihoot  as  close  as  he  can  hold'  it.  Ma^r  H«  W.  MendU/a  glr^  did 
army  offieer  who  has  passed  half  hi&  life  in  Florida  and  Teas,  in 
and  out  of  the  saddle,  has  laid  down  the  following  rules : 

ist.  To  avoid  ihootlng  ^er,  a-ftner  tlglit  It  always  reqtUrad  at  md  abo«t  tMOn 
thirds  of  the  iaiif«»  than  .at  aa j  othaf  point  of  the  tasigo,  (tajr  within  %^  to 
eifl^hty  Tarda). 

fld.  The  same  uniform  sight  tiifooghoot  the  whole  range  will  give  nb  greatei^ 
error  than  the  greatest  standing  error  of  the  rifle. 

jd.  Hence  knowing  this,  the  saa^  nniform  right  throughout  niay  alwaya  Iw 
used,  unless  one  requires  a  different  right  in  order  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 

4th.  I9  hunting,  use  the  same  fine  or  standard  right,  within  about  the  first 
fifty  and  the  last  twenty-five  yards  of  this  range.  And  why  ^  because  the  standing 
error  of  the  rifie  Is  so  smaU  wf  thin  these  limits,  that  it  nsay  \^  disKgarded  e%^ 
tirely.  At  the  greatest,  it  is  only  about  one  inch,  and  from  thence  to  nothing  at 
the  two  point  blanks.  So  much  fdir  sighting  within  the  range, 
.  5th.  But,  for  diflerent  distances  beyond  the  range,  as  nf ,  190^  etc.,  yards,  um 
a  s^t "  coarser  "  and  coarser,  "  the  further  off  your  game  is." 

To  summarize,  the  formula  for  sighting  seems  to  stand  thus : 
Coarse  very  iiear  the  piece,  with  a  less  coaiBe  to  fine  at  twenty  yards, 
(centre,  p.  b.,)  thence  finer  to  extra  fine  at  sixty-six  yards  (ther^ 
aboots  and  greatest  error),  thence  less  fine  to  fine  at  one  hundred 
yards  (centre  p.  b.),  thence  coarser  and  coarser  (lieyond  thei^ange). 
Of  course  different  rifles,  and  the  same  rifle  with  diflerent  charges* 
etc.,  produce  diflerent  curves,  or  errors.  Hence  in  genera^  learn 
well  by  practice  and  study  the  deviations  of  your  rifle  along  the 
whole  distance,  and  then  (for  close  shooting)  seek  to  so  aim  as  to 
correct  them. 

Good  shooting,  however,  cannot  be  done  without  good  ammu- 
nition. Mr.  £.  A.  Palmer  recites  in  Forest  and  Stream :  **  My 
method  of  loading  cartridges  is  to  fill  the  shell,  leaving  only  space 
enoug;h  to  put  in  a  thin  cut  wad  of  paste  board,  and  not  over  one* 
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eighth  of  an  hich  in  which  to  seat  the  bullet ;  that  leaves  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  buUet  in  the  rifling  of  the  barrel  when  the 
cartridge  is  in  the  chamber;  and  if  the  bullet  is  therjg^^^^jtf  and 
firof^rfy  ftUckid^iJtkt  patch  will  not  be  torn  in  putting  the  cartridge 
into  the  chamber  (or  in  the  ptissagc  of  the  bullet  from  th^  shell  into 
the  barrel  when  fired),  if  the  ^^iSi\B  prcperiy.  made  and  ckat9>;  and 
it  will  also  straighten  the  krallet  in  the  shell  if  it  is  a  little  loose» 
owing  to  the  short  distance  it  goes  into  the  shell, 

"  The  pasteboard. wad  over  the  powder. has  its  advaatfl^gea  and 
hs  disadvantages.  If  the  bullets  fit  the  shdls  loosely*  it  prevents 
the  powder  spilling  out  in  carrying,  if  the  bullet  comes  out,  and  it 
also  serves  in  a  measure  as^L^as  check  and  prevents  in  a  measure 
fire  cut  But  if  the  bullet  is  concaved  much  in  the  base,  the  wad 
is  liable  to  be  forced  into  the  hollow  base  of  the  bullet  and  go  with 
it.  I  have  found  the  pasteboard  wad,  lubricator,  and  part  of  the 
patch  at  eight  hundred  yards  from  the  firing  place,  lying  beside  or 
sticking  to  the  bullet,  and  in  one  instance,  part  of  a  dry  pasteboard 
wad,  when  no  lubricator  was  used,  was  found  sticking  to  the  bul- 
let ;  the  bullet  was  shot  into  snow  at  five  hundred  yards.  I  never 
use  lubricator  of  any  kind  when  I  want  to  do  fine  shooting,  but  use 
a  dry  paper  patch  and  wipe  the  gun  dean  and  dry  after  every  shot. 

**  Another  very  important  item  is  the  composition  of  the  bullet, 
which  must  be  of  a  hardness  in  proportion  to  the  amount  and 
strength  of  the  powder  used.  A  bullet  that  would  be  hard  enough 
to  use  with  seventy  grains  of  powder  and  shoot  weU,.  would  be  good 
for  nothing  to  use  with  a  charge  of  one  hundred  or  one  hundred 
and  ten  grains.  It  would  be  upset  so  it  would  take  the  rifling  be- 
yond the  patch,  unless  the  buUet  was  patched  the  whole  length. 
Fix  upon  some  particular  brand  of  powder  that  you  can  always 
get,  and  the  quantity  to  be  used  for  your  charge,  then  make  some 
bullets,  weighing  the  lead  ^nd  t^i  (if  tin  is  used  to  harden),*  mak- 

*  Hardtned  Bulls.— Thi^  compoAVUm  gtoenlly  lufed  to  make  a  bard  ball,  ia  one- 
half  tin  to  four  of  lead.  Some  autboritiea  atate  that  a  fractional  portion  of  anU- 
monj  ia  nsefal,  but  we  should  think,  that  any  projectile  similar  in  composition  to 
type  metal  would  be  too  brittle.  Qntte  a  leading  writer  on  this  aubject  statea 
that  balla  will  harden  by  dropping  them  while  hot  in  lat,  buflalo-tallow  being 
preferred,  bot  we  regard  tids  aa  empirical,  and  reating  on  no  soond  chemical  or 
physical  baste.  Some  Bnglteh  elephant-hnnters  have  nsed  projectiles  of  lead 
with  a  steel  point,  bnt  these  have  fidled  into  dlsoie  frbm  the  want  of  accuracy  in 
Ihcir  flight 
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ing  a  note  of  the  proportions ;  load  some  shells  with  your  standsird 
chai^ge  of  powder ;  patch  the  bullets  carefully,  wetting  the  patch 

The  use  of  hardened  balls  and  the  adTantages  to  be  derived  fixm  them.  Is  a 
nwch  more  complex  sttbject  than  would  seem  apparent  at  first  sight.  A  promi- 
nent English  writer  states,  **  that  a  hardened  ball  in  striking  a  bone,  when  prop- 
erly made,  should  flatten  against  the  bone  (of  the  animal)  without  boring  through 
It,  while  at  the  same  time  it  most  retain  enough  of  Its  round  form  to  obviate  any 
chance  of  the  increadng  diatance  offered  to  the  larger  surface  stopping  its  way, 
and  therefore  preventing  its  penetrating  far  enough."  Here  then  are  two  difficul' 
ties,  which  apparently  militate  against  one  another,  the  ball  must  cruiih  the  bone, 
and  still  have  power  sufficient  to  seek  a  vital  point  further  on.  We  think  this 
most  intelligent  writer  overiooka  somewhat  the  important  subjecti  of  range  and 
velocity,  which  we  think  are  vital  to  the  subjecL  If  it  be  smashing  of  the  bones 
which  is  required,  we  should  suppose  that  a  hardened  ball,  shot  at  close  range, 
with  its  high  velocity,  would  least  accomplish  the  purpose  desired,  for  It  Is  at  a 
close  range  only  that  elephants,  lions  and  tigers  we  shot.  The  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  a  hard  ball  in  breaking  bones,  or  stunning  the  animals  which  it 
strikes,  would  then  we  suppose  be  best  effected  at  a  slow  velocity. 

A  curious  question  entering  here,  is  that  of  the  vitality  of  animals,  or  the 
lasting  powers  they  possess  to  resist  when  aertonsly  wounded.  The  Cervi  readily 
succumb,  while  the  difficulty  of  kllliug  a  member  of  the  feline  race  haa  passed 
into  a  proverb.  This  distinction  of  the  staying  power  may  even  be  found  in 
man,  for  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  an  Anglo-Saxon  is  twice  as  hard  to  kill  as  a 
Chinese.  Hard  balls  are  useful  in  the  two  extreme  cssea,  tfrhere  the  bony  portion 
of  the  animal  is  in  large  proportion  to  the  fleshy  case  of  the  animal,  as  in  the 
moose  and  eastern  buffalo,  and  of  course,  where  the  bones  are  covered  with  a  huge 
mass  of  flesh,  as  in  the  elephant.  For  Hons  and  tigers,  hardened  bullets  are  not 
as  useful  as  the  ordinary  ball. 

Certainly  the  great  object  in  using  any  projectUe  is  to  have  the  animal  struck 
by  it  to  die  as  quickly  as  possible.  Perhaps  the  most  unsatisftctory  thing  we 
know  of,  is  to  shoot  a  moose,  and  certain  that  he  Is  wounded  mortally,  to  be 
forced  to  follow  him  a  whole  day  before  finding  him  dead.  In  shooting  lions  and 
tigers,  of  course  the  preservation  of  the  hunter's  own  life  is  to  be  thought  o& 

ExpUtivt  SAtiis.—The  question  of  hard  balls  is  likely  to  be  silenced  shortly 
and  forever  by  the  use  of  explosive  shells,  an  instrument  first  introduced  by 
Orfonel  Jacob,  of  the  East  India  service,  thirty  years  ago.  To-day,  sportsmen  in 
the  East  are  using  them  against  the  large  game,  and  with  notable  succeus.  We 
should  think  our  friends  in  California  might  use  explosive  shells  most  advaota- 
geoualy  in  their  combats  with  the  grixzly  bear.  This  explosive  bullet,  which  is  a 
combination  of  a  rim-fire  metallic  cartridge,  with  a  hollow  bullet,  was  invented 
independenUy  by  General  M.  C.  Meigs,  U.  S.  A.,  and  L.  H.  Mead,  Jr.,  U.  S.  A., 
now  deceaaed.    L.  H.  Mead  says : 

"  We  carried  the  shells  in  Colorado,  California,  and  Central  America,  and 
finding  them  a  sure  thing  for  ordinary  game,  had  them  manufactured  by  the 
Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company,  at  Bridgeport.  Lleutenaut  Carpenter,  of 
the  Hayden  exploring  expedition,  while  in  Sierra  Madre,  fired  a  .50  calibre,  sev- 
enty grain  United  States  Government  cartridge  at  a  thousand  pound  grizsly.  In  a 
Remington  rifle,  at  one  hundred  and  forty  yards  range.  The  four  hundred  and 
fifty  grain  bullet  containing  a  .sa  calibre  loug  pistol  cartridge  with  seven  graina 
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quite  wet  in  the  mouth,  and  draw  it  on  as  tight  as  you  can  without 
tciaaag,  and  stick  the  edge  down  with  mucilage,  using  as  little  gum 
as  possible.  Do  not  attempt  to  seat  the  bullets  ujitil  th^  are  per- 
fectly dry,  then  shoot  them  into  a  mow  hank  ;  they  will  penetrate 
it  from  three  to  six  feet,  according  to  its  density,  when  they  can  be 
readily  dug  out,  and  if  they  do  not  hit  anything  harder  than  snow, 
they  wiU  be  found  as  perfect  as  when  they  left  the  gun.  If  they 
are  upset  so  as  to  show  the  groove  one-half  or  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  they  axe  about  the  right  temper ;  but  if  they  are  upset  more 
they  are  too  soft,  and  if  not  as  much  they  are  too  hard,  and  more 
or  less  tin  should  be  used ;  when  casting  bullets  stir  the  metal 
often. 

**  Then  the  sise  of  the  bullet  is  another  point  to  be  attended  to* 
If  it  is  too  large  it  is  apt  to  bind  in  the  grooves  of  the  gun  in  in- 
serting the  cartridge,  and  tear  the  patch ;  and  if  too  small  and  is 
loose  in  the  shell*  it  is  liable  to  slide  a  little  toward  the  muzzle  if 
the  gun  is  held  muzzle  downward,  and  also  to  be  driven  f<frward 
a  UttU  by  ike  blew  of  thefiring^U  upon  the  cap  before  the  charge 
is  ^yiited^  AU  these  little  things  make  a  difference  in  the  shoot- 
ing and  help  to  produce  unaccountable  misses.  The  same  care 
and  nicety  should  be  observed  in  loading  each  and  every  cartridge 
as  would  be  required  in  loading  the  most  elaborate  muzzle  loader." 

Another  important  requisite  to  successful  shooting,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  what  has  been  already  said,  is  that  the  ball  should 
have  sufficient  impinging  surface  to  give  a  severe  shock  to  and  stun 
the  game  fired  at.    This  requires  a  large  calibre  for  small  game. 

of  powder,  exploded  in  the  brain  and  tore  off  tlie  top  of  tlie  sknll,  killing  Iiim 
InstanUy/'  They  can  be  cnrried  in  the  pockets  with  aafety.  Wo  wonld  not 
sdvifle  tiieir  ose  ia-a  Wincheater  rifle. 

Point  Bimnk.^^''  Fiiat."— By  point  blank  is  meant  the  9ec§nd  ^ni  where  the 
trajectory  orcunre  of  the  ball  in  its  fiJIing  flight  inUrttcts  ornw/^the  lane  of  sight. 

This  nuthematical>MW  in  theory  and  science,  carrtsponds  to  the  €xaei  e^nir*  of 
the  taqpet  in  praccioe.  ^ 

**  Second.*'— By  point  blank  range  u  meant  the  straight  line  or  shortest  distance 
from  the  piece  to  the  point  blank  (or  cat  as  above). 

This  distance  u  horizontal  in  gunnery  practice,  and  generally  in  all  long  range 
shooting.  But  it  may  be  oblique  m  practice,  and  yet  TirtnaUy  comply  with  the  con- 
ditions of  long  range  firing.  The  horiaontal  distance  is  measured  along  the  level 
ground  from  the  inece  to  the  target.  Both  in  theory  and  practice  the  distances  are 
the  same. 
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The  sportsman  w!H  have  na  difficulty  in'  findingf  1  ^number  of 
different  rifles  in  the  market,  which  wilt  answer  the*  requisito'  of 
accuracy  within  the  conditions  above  laid*  down.^  To^get  a  rifle  that 
does  not  require  the  use  of  an  elevating  back  sight  above  one  iilMH> 
dred  and  fifty,  or  even  One  hundred  yards,  we  shall  not  ^find  easyi 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  military  rifles;  whieh  are  kmg  range,  are 
so  fashionable  that  makers  of  so-called  sporting  rifles  foUowrthe 
proportions  of  powder  and  projectile,  and^the  rate  of  twist -^xst 
suited  for  long  range,  but  quite  unsuitable  <for  short-range.  'For 
long  range  we  want  as  smidl  a  bore  as  possible,  as  kmg  «•  projeo^ 
tfle  as  possible,  and  a  very  quick  twisty  4e  give  enough  velodly  of 
rotation  to  keep  the  elongated  projectile  end  foremost,  and  as  mneh 
powder  as  the  small  bore  will  bom.  The  rssultisa^modetate  ini- 
tial velocity ;  but  owing  to  the  small  surface  exposed  to  the  resists 
ance  of  the  air,  the  momentum  of  the  heavy  pnB9CCtile»  a  very  long 
range.  :•.•...» 

No w»  for  a  short  range  rifle  we  require  the  very  oppoate  of  ell 
this.  We  want  as  large  a  calibre  as  possible,  so  as  to  make  a  big 
hole  in  our  game ;  as  hu^ge  a  ehai^  of  powder  ae  possible,  to  give 
a  high  vek)city,  without  which  we  cannot  have  a  low  trajectory* 
This  also  requires  a  short  projectile,  to  diminish  the  friction  on  the 
grooves,  and  a  short  projectile  requires  a  skiw  twist*  The  length 
qf  the  rifle  barrel  must  be  shorter,  which  also  diminishes  friction. 
To  reduce  these  proportions  to  practice,  we  find  that  the  Creed* 
moor  long  range  rifle  and  its  ammunition  have  the  following  pro* 
portions :  Weight  of  rifle,  lo  pounds ;  weight  6f  projectile,  5se 
grains  (ratio  i-6),  weight  of  powder,  90  grains ;  twist,  x  in  30 
inches;  calibre,  44-100;  lei^hof  ball,  i.6*io  inches^  length  of 
barrel,  30  inches.  A  short  range  rifle,  suited  for  deer,  bears» 
buffalo,  etc.,  should  have  the  foUowing :  Weight  of  rifle,  9  pounds ; 
weight  of  projectile.  320  grains  (ratio  \) ;  weight  of  powder,  80; 
twist,  I  in  48  inches;  calibre,  55-100;  length  of  projectile,  f  inch; 
length  of  barrel,  24  inches.  For  smaller  game,  such  as  turkeys,  a 
calibre  of  35-100  will  answer,  and  the  length  or  weight  of  ball, 
charge  of  powder,  etc.,  will  be  reduced  in  proportion. 

The  difference  in  the  practical  operation  of  the  two  rifles  wtH  be 
thb :  With  the  long  range  weapon,  if  you  have  your  range  within 
a  very  few  yards,  and  elevate  your  back  sight  accordingly,  you  can 
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make  accurate  shooting  at  aH  ranges^  •  But  if  you  misjudge  your 
distance  at  all»  or  even  if  you  know  it  and  have  not  time  to  elevate 
your  back  sight  to  its  proper  height,  you  will  certainly  either  shoot 
over  or  under,your  game.  With  a  short,  range  rifle  proportioned 
as.  .we  have  de^ribed*  the.drop  of  the- ball,  owing  to  its  great  veloci^ 
ty,  is  so  little,  there  is  absolutely  no  judging  of  distance  required. 
Whether  you  are  at  twenty-five,  fifty,  seventy-five  or.  c^e  hundred 
yards,  all  you  have  to  dois  to  draw  a  little  coarser  .bead  the  ferther 
off  your  game  is.  Practice  will  soon  show  you  how  much.  Your 
ball  should  not  deviate  more  than  a  couple  of.  inches  above  or  be« 
low,. and  this  does  not  exceed  the  limit  of  accuracy  heretofore  laid 
down*  . 

The  faults  of  .'modem  American  breech-loading  rifles  intended 
for  sporting  use  are :  i — not  large  or  heavy  enough  projectile  to 
make  9^  disabling  wotmd  on  an  animal  as  large  as  an  old  buck  deer. 
2 — not  enough  velocity  of  ball,  owing  to  too  little  powder  being 
used,  and  too  great  friction  resulting  from  an  unnecessarily  quick 
twist.  The  muzzle-loading  hunting,  rifles  that  were  made  twenty 
or  thirty  years  since  avoided  the  second  of  these  faults.  Their 
calibre  was ,  smaller  than  we  should  now  use ;  but  the  reason  was, 
that  in  those  days  a  hunter  had  to  prepare  his  own  ammunition, 
and  he  liked  to  make  it  go  as  far  as  possible.  There  is  one  other 
point  that  deserves,  mention.  Shall  we  choose  a  single  loading 
rifle,  or  a  repeater,  that,  carries  a  magazine  of  cartridges  ?  Now, 
it  is  very  clear  that  there  are  many  advantages  in  a  repeater,  like 
the  Winchester  or  the  new.  Evans  rifle,  and  the  only  question  is, 
whether  there  are  any  disadvantages,  due  to  the  greater  compli- 
cation of  the  wea{>on,  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  admitted 
advantages. 

Mr.  Omohundro,  of  Virginia,  better  known  as  "  Texas  Jack," 
has  strongly  recommended  the' last  edition  of  the  Winchester 
rifle.  The  earlier  ones  were  very  apt  to  get  out  of  order  at  criti- 
cal moments,  their  pet  vice  being  the  tilting  of  the  ball  just  as  it 
entered  the  breech,  whence  arose  jammings  and  rammings.  Apart 
from  this,  they  were  most  pleasant  and  handy  tools.  The  ease 
with  which  this  irra  is  loaded  and  flred,  almost  takes  it  out  of  the 
category  of  '*  arms  of  precision,"  and  reduces  it  to  that  of  the  slug- 
canrying  "  scatter  gUB»"    It  is  a  very  giofA  deer  gun,  but  for  griz- 
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zlies  and  animals  that  kill  hard,  the  charge  of  powder  is  veiy  small» 
and  consequently  the  driving  power  not  very  great.  Like  the 
'*  feather  weight "  of  the  prize  ring,  it  puts  in  its  "  taps  "  rapidly 
and  often ;  but  we  think  the  animal  has  the  least  chance  with  the 
ponderous  bone  smasher,  with  its  heavy  charge  of  powder  and  ball, 
whose  first  blow  tells.    An  old  expert  says  : 

In  hunting  on  the  plains  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  country — 
and  the  best  big  game  hunting  for  the  rifle,  is  west  of  the  Missouri, 
and  not  east  of  the  AUeghanies — I  have  found  that  one  hundred 
yards  was  a  short  range  compared  to  most  of  the  distances  at 
which  game  is  killed.  I  have  hunted  deer  from  the  Wind  Rhrer 
Mountains  in  northwestern  Wyoming  Territory  to  the  extreme 
southwestern  part  of  New  Mexico,  and  my  experience  has  been,  that 
most  of  the  deer  I  have  shot  myself,  or  seen  shot  by  others,  were 
killed  over  one  hundred  yards,  and  many  over  two  hundred  yards 
(measured,  for  always  when  I  can.  I  pace  off  the  distance).  I  re- 
fer more  particularly  to  black-tail  deer,  as  the  white-tail  deer  keep 
more  in  the  timber,  or  in  the  thickets  along  the  stream  bottoms, 
and  are  therefore  shot  generally  at  shorter  distances.  I  mean  the 
black-tail  of  the  hunters  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  country  (Cervts 
Macrovts)  called  by  naturalists  the  mule  deer,  and  not  Cervis 
Columbianus,  the  black-tail  of  the  naturalists,  which  is  found 
farther  west  than  the  Rocky  Mountains.  (By  the  way,  what  im- 
pertinence and  presumption  on  the  part  of  eastern  naturalists  to 
try  and  dictate  to  us  about  the  names  of  these  deer,  and  to  call  the 
black-tail  the  mule  deer,  and  the  Columbia  River  deer  the  only 
true  black-tail.)  One  of  my  rifles,  which  I  used  for  hunting  in 
the  Far  West,  a  Springfield,  fifty  calibre  resighted,  restocked,  etc., 
by  a  western  gunsmith,  is  so  sighted  that  its  point  blank  range  is 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  as  most  of  the  game  at  which  I 
used  it,  especially  antelope,  were  shot  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  three  hundred  >*ards.  The  farthest  I  ever  killed  an  elk  dead, 
was  four  hundred  yards  (which  I  paced).  I  have  seen  many 
hunters  on  the  plains  have  their  rifles  so  sighted  as  to  have  a  point 
blank  of  nearly  two  hundred  yards,  thus  making  a  very  good  rifie 
for  antelope  or  elk.  Elevating  sights  are  an  abomination  and  a 
delusion,  on  a  hunting  rifle. 

Guns  to  carry  Ball, — In  the  timber,  where  game  is  shot  at 
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^ort  distances,  a  strongs  double  gun  is  a  formidable  arm  when 
loaded  with  one  bail  and  one  buck  shot  cartridge.  The  ball  may 
be  relied  upon  for  ten  rods,  and  at  a  still  longer  range  with  slight 
elevation,  and  for  snap  shots  at  running  game,  will  do  fatal  work 
about  as  often  as  a  rifle.  The  round  ball  is  considered  as  more 
immediately  destructive  than  any  other.  The  blow  is  very  power- 
ful, and  the  "  shock  "  to  the  animal  consequently  great,  while  the 
flesh  and  skin  will  hardly  close  over  the  wound  to  retard  bleeding. 
It  is  claimed  that  large  game  will  succumb  more  rapidly  to  the 
ragged  crush  of  such  a  large  ball,  and  save  many  a  mile  of  trailing 
or  the  loss  of  game.  There  are  many  long  arduous  tramps  taken 
after  lai^  game,  when  every  ounce  is  to  be  well  considered  in 
arranging  packs,  and  when  but  one  gun  can  be  carried,  the  use  of 
ball  in  double  guns  may  enable  a  hunter  to  decide  upon  taking  a 
gun  that  will  bring  ducks,  spruce  grouse,  etc.,  to  the  larder.  Round 
ball  cartridges  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  shot  cartridges, 
with  a  wad  over  the  powder,  but  none  on  the  ball,  simply  creasing 
the  shell  deeply  over  it,  to  keep  it  firm. 

Shot  tz»yf5.— *While  the  muzzle-loading  rifle  jnay  be  said  to  still 
hold  its  own  with  the  breech-loader,  as  provea  byme  long  range 
tests  at  Creedmoor  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  in  the  field,  the  muz- 
zle-loading shot  gun  has  had  to  defer  to  the  breech-loader.  The 
advantages  are  so  much  with  the  latter,  especially  in  wing  shoot- 
ing, that  we  shall  confine  our  few  remarks  to  it  exclusively.  There 
are  so  many  makers  of  excellent  guns  both  English  and  American, 
(which  are  chiefly  in  use  in  this  country,)  that  in  attempting  a 
selection  of  the  best,  comparisons  as  to  their  merits  become  invid- 
ious and  fruitless  of  satisfactory  conclusions. 

By  the  way,  we  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  those  who  arc 
endeavoring  to  fix  a  date  from  facts,  for  the  period  of  perfection  in 
the  use  of  firearms  for  sporting  purposes,  will  be  greatly  assisted 
by  a  small  Italian  work,  entitled  "  Eccettenza  delta  Caocia  di 
Cesare  SoUtiio  Romana"  printed  at  Rome,  in  1669.  The  author 
states,  that  at  the  time  he  wrote,  the  art  of  shooting  on  the  wing 
had  been  known  in  Rome  about  eighty  years,  so  that  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  in  Italy  sportsmen  began  to  shoot  on  the 
wing  about  1 589.  It  is  therefore  natural  to  suppose  that  about  the 
same  period  that  practice  became  tolerably  general  on  the  €ontt<> 
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nent  of  Europe.  It  is  a  remarkably  fact,  which  can  be  verified  by 
reference  to  the  collection  of  arms  in  the  Tower  of  London,  that 
the  periods  of  excellence  ia  the  manufacture  of  arms  have  been  in- 
termittent, and  that  modern  superiority  seems  to  have  been  merely 
the  revival  in  great  part,  of  what  at  sundry  previous  times  would 
appear  to  have  been  almost  a  lost  art. 

In  the  purchase  of  guns  sportsmen  must  be  governed  by  their 
pecuniary  resources;  and  as  all  cannot  aflTord  to  purchase  the 
highest  priced  English  guns  which  co^t  at  least  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  in  our  markets,  including  their  fixtures,  they  naturally 
inquire  if  an  American  gun  equally  good  cannot  be  bought  at  a 
price  much  less*  Undoubtedly,  we  have  as  competent  gunsmiths 
here  as  any  abroad,  and  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  materials  used 
by  them  are  of  foreign  production,  imported  in  a  crude  state,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  th^  can  be  and  are  perfected  and  em- 
bodied in  the  completed  gun  at  a  much  less  expense  than  the 
imported  gun  would  cost.  Such  a  gun,  when  obtained,  is  a  treas- 
ure. But  it  happens  that  a  great  many  inferior  low  priced  guns 
are  placed  upon  the  market  under  the  pretentious  titles  of  *'  Stub- 
twist,*'  "laminated  steel,"  "Damascus,"  and  the  like,*  retailing 
at  from  thirty  to  seventy  dollars ;  so  that  one  is  liable  to  be  de- 
ceived unless  he  is  a  good  judge.  The  only  safety  in  purchasing, 
therefore,  is  to  obtain  reliable  counsel,  and  to  deal  with  honest  and 
responsible  parties. 

Inasmuch  as  good  muzzle  loaders  can  be  bought  at  very  low 
prices,  there  is  a  prevalent  disposition  to  have  them  altered  to 
breech-loaders,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  safety ;  but  we 
would  not  advise  this  change  except  in  special  cases,  as  the  expense 
of  altering  will  nearly  equal  the  additional  cost  of  a  new  breech- 
loader. Choice  of  guns  depends  upon  the  habits  and  quests  of  the 
shooter.  For  a  man  who  shoots  but  little,  and  seldom  on  the  wing 
a  muzzle-loader  is  as  good  as  need  be  required.  For  a  man  who 
wants  a  general  service  gun,  for  field,  cover  and  trap  shooting, 
a  breech-loading  gun  of  eight  and  a  half  pounds  weight,  thirty 
inch  barrels,  and  ten  gauge  is  the  proper  tool.    It  will  answer 

*  In  the  twist  barrel  the  lines  ran  with  perfect  regnUuity  ;  the  Umhiated  lur- 
rel  being  hammered,  the  sur&ce  presents  an  Irrefttlar  appearance.    In  a  stab 
twist  barrel  the  material  Is  rolled  as  in  Damascos  or  laminated,  bat  less  twisted 
The  common  twist  is  made  of  inferior  metal  and  scraps,  bat  Is  also  twitted. 
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for  snipe,  grouse,  hares,  turkeys  and  ducks,  and  for  deer,  when 
loaded  with  buck-shot.  However,  a  No.  12  gauge  is  serviceable 
enough,  the  odds  against  it  being  merely  that  it  will  not  stand  so 
heavy  a  charge  as  a  ten  gauge,  and  of  course  will  not  bag  the 
game  shot  at,  as  often  or  as  easily  as  the  other.  For  wild  fowl 
shooting,  use  a  gun  from  nine  and  a  half  to  ten  pounds  weight, 
thirty«two  inch  barrels,  and  ten  gauge.  For  "  point  shooting,"  on 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  similar  places,  a  fourteen  pound,  five  to 
eight  bore,  single  gun,  is  the  most  eflfective. 

Guns  for  natural  history  specimens  should  be  sixteen  bore,  and 
twenty-six  inch  barrel :  load  with  mustard  shot  and  a  half  drachm 
of  powder.  No  gun  will  do  itself  justice  or  give  proper  execution 
unless  it  is  properly  loaded.  Correct  loading  used  to  be  acquired  by 
careful  observation  and  practice ;  but  now  we  have  a  table  of  pro* 
portionate  charges  for  different  gauges,  which  has  been  prepared 
by  Major  H.  W.  Merrill,  United  States  Army,  to  whom  all  inexpe- 
rienced sportsmen  owe  a  large  debt  of  obUgation.  The  table* 
which  is  herewith  given,  is  based  upon  the  rule  that  **  The  propor- 
tionate charges  of  shot  guns  of  different  bores  are  to  each  other  in 
the  ratio  of  the  area  of  their  bores** 

TABLE  OF  PROPORTIONAl'E  CHARGES  OF   SHOT-GUNS  OF  DIFFERENT 
GAUGES   FROM  NO.  4  TO    16  INCLUSIVE. 


• 

^1 

Areas  0/ 
bares. 

a.4S 

• 

•1^ 

4 

1.08 

9«37 

7  »-3d 

■9  7-16  oz. 

534 

5 

.99 

7«93 

3.06 

6  i-sd 

3   I-16  OS. 

449 

6 

•23 

67S3 

X.83 

iH^ 

«Xo». 

397 

\ 

•s» 

6»77 

1.67 

5d 

1  13-16  OS. 

364 

.8s 

505a 

i.5» 

4X<1 

iHoz. 

339 

9 

.8a 

St75 

1.41 

4Kd 

1  7-16  OS. 

307 

xo 

.79 

4398 

i.3» 

4d 

1  5-x6  oz. 

386 

11 

.76 

45a« 

X.3I 

3  3-3d 

I   3-16  OS. 

S64 

13 

.73 

4176 

X.I3 

3  «-3d 

iKos. 

944 

«3 

.71 

3956 

1.06 

3  x-5d 

X  1-16  OS. 

331 

Unit  of 

«4 

.69 

373« 

I. 

Sd 

1  oz. 

3X8 

Tatluun's 

measure. 

«5 

.«7 

35«« 

0.54 

3  4-sd 

.15-16  OS. 

'^ 

standard 

•4.5  <ln. 

16 

.63 

3338 

•  S-5<i 

.t4-i6  OS. 

shot  No.  6. 

NoTS.— The  onit  of  SMsare  is  three  dTMfaau  of  powder  and  one  ounce  of  shot 
for  a  No.  14  gtto. 

The  charges  given  are  not  too  light  for  small  game  within  forty- 
five  or  fifty  yards ;  for  young  boys  they  arc  too  heavy,  and  may  be 
reduced  one-fourth.    The  Major  ac^vises  that  beyond  fifty  yards, 
24 
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for  large  game,  ducks,  turkeys*  geese,  deer»  etc^  the  chaiiges  be  in- 
creased according  to  the  powers  of  the  gun  and  the  ends  to  b&  ac- 
pomplished.  Some  persons  will  say,  and  quite  truly,  that  all  guns 
of  the  sanae  bore  do  not  call  for  the  same  amount  of  ammunition. 
They  are  exceptions  to  the. general  rule ;  load  them  .to  suit  their 
peculiarities.  Very  light  guns»  with  large  bores,  may  not  shoot 
pleasantly,  from  too  much  recoil ;  load  them  jie^«  )yo^  at  the  ex- 
pense of  penetration  and  wounded  game.  Cheap  guns  with  rough 
barrels,  and  rusty  or  dirty  guns»  may  kick  too  much  w)tb  (hese 
loads.  These,  with  all  other  nondescript  and  unduly  proportioned 
guns,  are  excepted  from  the  general  rule.  This  presuppose  (air 
guns  only.  Very  diverse  results  with  good  guns  may  be  brought 
about  by  having  the  powder  disproportionate  to  the  shot  and  con- 
versely ;  using  very  coarse  and  very  fine  powder,  also  very  coarse 
and  very  fine  shot ;  by  employing  more  or  less  wads  varying  wi  di- 
ameter and  thickness,  and  setting  them  home  upon  theichaxge  with 
different  pressure  or  ramming;  by  holding  the  gun>  when  dis- 
charged, firmly  to  the  shoulder  or  otherwise,  etc.  Now,  if  all  these 
items  control  the  shooting,  does  it  not  follow  that  to  load  a  gun  aor 
curately  for  all  purposes  requires  many  experiments,  good  judg* 
ment,  and  even  great  skill  ? 

Choke^Boring. — There  have  been  many  crucial  tests  of  choke- 
bored  guns  against  smooth-bores,  both  in  this  country  and  England, 
but  the  advocates  of  one  and  the  other  do  not  seem  wholly  satisr 
fied  with  the  exhibit  as  deciding  their  respective  merits.  The  ad- 
vantages of  choke-boring  under  certain  conditions  of  field  shooting 
are  certainly  conceded.  ^The  effect  of  choke-boring  is  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  the  gun  at  long  range.  If  we  did  all  of  our 
shooting  at  very  long  range,  we  would  be  induced  to  use  a  choke- 
bored  gun,  or  at  all  events,  to  have  the  barrel  choke-bored ;  but 
for  our  own  customary  service  we  prefer  a  gun  not  choked,  for  the 
reason  that  we  have  found  that  the  Kay  concentrating  cartridges 
produce  the  effect  that  is  claimed  for  the  choke-bores.  Thus  we 
have  the  choice,  at  all  times,  between  the  straight  and  tne  "^^nA, 
which  gives  us  an  advantage  in  shooting  which  we  should  not  have 
if  restricted  to  the  one  or  the  other.  Mr.  A.  G.  Dole,  a  veteran 
sportsman  of  fifty  years'  practice,  says  very  truly,  in  a  letter  to  the 
''Rod  and  Gun  "  journal : 
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"Thtfreiare  bat  very  few  choice  guns  made  in  this  age,  either 
in  this  or  foreign  countries,  which  may  not  be  called  choke-bores, 
for  the  calibers  of  the  barrels  are  smaller  at  the  muzzle  than  they 
are  at  the  breedi.  If  any  person  doubts  this  statement,  let  him 
apply  the  calipers  to  the  Parker,  Remington,  Schaefer,  Tonks,  Scott, 
Greener  and  other  guns.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  are  many 
persons  who  have  guns  of  recent  make  and  good  shooters,  and  who 
call  their,  guns  stniight-boreSa  would  find  them  to  be,  on  close  in- 
spection, choke-bores.  The  true  principle  of  choking,  I  think,  is  to 
have  the  taper  ^  long,  as  gradual  and.  in  as  perfect  a  circle  as  pos- 
sible, and  terminating  some  half-inch  from  the  extreme  end  of  the 
barrel?,  being  careful  to  avoid  all  abruptness  in  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  choke,  and  leaving  a  perfect  surface.  I  regard  1-16  of 
an  inch  as  the  extreme  choke  for  any  gun ;  I  prefer  1-32  of  an  inch. 
As  I  almost  uniformly  discharge  the  right  barrel  first,  I  have  this 
barrel  choked  a  trifle  less  than  the  left." 

Tk£  Use  of  Firearms.'-^^t,  enjoin  upon  all  sportsmen  a  care- 
ful observance  of  the  following  rules  in  handling  guns,  which  are 
given  by  a  prominent  member  of  the  New  York  State  Sportsmen's 
Association : 

itt— K«v«r  in  -eMltfemieiit  aor  In  fan  point  it  to^mids  wxy.  Iranian  being. 

sd— Never  cany  it  so  tliatt  if  accidentallj.^lischaxved  it  would  endanger  the  life 
of  a  dog  even. 

jd— Always  thlnlc,  when  walking,  which  way  yonr  gon  la  pointed,  and  if  a  com- 

]>anion  is  in  the  field  with  you,  no  matter  how  near  and  fatow  temptin^y  the  game 

«ppears,  do  not  vlioot  ontil  yoii  know  jnst  where  he  is,  and  that  a  stray  sliot  may 

joicA  possibly  strike  him,  for  one  little  pellet  is  sufficient  to  destroy  an  eye  forever. 

4th— Never  get  into  a  wagon  without  taking  the  cartridges  from  the  gun. 
*    5th — Never  get  over  a  fence  without  eitiier  taking  the  cartridges  ont,  or  placing 
the  gon  through  the  fence  on  tlw  gmund,  so  that  if  you  Call  or  the  fence  bveaks  it 
cannot  be  discharged. 

6th — Always  carry  the  gun  at  half-cock. 

7th— Never  let  tlie  hammers  rest  on  the  *'  plungers,**  or  pieces  which  strike  the 
cap. 

8th— Never  try  to  close  it  when  the  liammers  are  down. 

9tl> — Never  get  in  front  of  it  yourself.  If  you  see  you  are  about  to  fall,  drop  the 
gun  so  the  miirsle  will  be  fromi  you.  Occasionally  a  cartridge  will  stick  after  it  has 
been  fired.  A  stout  thin  blade  of  knife  will  generally  extract  it,  if  not  remove  the 
eihercariridgtj,9xA  then  cut »  straight  stick  and  poke  it  out  from  the  muizle,  but 
even  then  don't  place  your  body  in  front  of  it,  but  content  yourself  with  using  the 
hand. 

nth— After  firing  one  barrel,  take  the  cartridge  from  the  other  and  examine  the 
wad  over  the  shot  to  se^  that  it  Is  not  loosened  by  the  concussion  as  it  very  fre- 
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quently  is,  which  would  produce  a  heavy  recoil,  and  if  It  gets  ap  the  banel,  will 
bunt  Uie  gun  and  likely  take  a  hand  off  beddea.        ^ 

nth— Never  take  hold  of  the  miutle  to  draw  it  toward  70a,  nor  aet  it  op,  when* 
if  falling  its  muscle  would  be  toward  you. 

Finally,  follow  all  these  suggestions  and  be  self-possessed,  and  tile  fields  wiU 
afford  you  «port  without  danger,  and  I  hope  without  temptation. 

HINTS  FOR  SOUTHERN  SHOOTING. 

For  all  but  boat  shooting,  guns  to  be  used  under  the  hot  sun 
that,  even  in  winter,  falls  on  the  Southern  fields  with  a  fierce  heat, 
should  be  light,  and  of  not  too  large  bore,  to  economize  weight  of 
ammunition. 

A  rifle  should  be  short,  and  one  chosen  that  will  in  opening  be 
free  from  long  levers  that  may  catch  in  bridle  reins,  will  avoid  an- 
noyance. For  alligators  and  panthers,  the  Mead  explosive  ball  is 
unequalled,  and  its  use  increases  very  materially  the  chances  of  so 
shocking  and  stunning  those  tenacious  animals  as  to  recover  them 
at  once.  All  the  talk  of  a  ball  glancing  harmlessly  from  their  scales 
may  have  been  true  years  ago,  but  the  modem  rifle  carries  its  mis- 
sile through  the  scales  and  skull,  and  penetrates  any  part  of  the 
animal,  even  at  long  range. 

For  all  but  the  "  gator,"  the  shot  gun  is  the  convenient  arm. 
Deer  are  usually  "jumped  "  and  shot  bounding  through  the  large 
leaves  of  low  palmetto,  and  at  all  times  one  load  of  fine  shot  is 
needed  for  quail,  snipe  and  plumage  birds,  that  are  constantly  flut- 
tering up.  For  this  reason,  on  account  of  the  miscellaneous  char- 
acter of  the  game,  where  one  is  liable  at  any  time  to  meet  deer, 
quail,  panthers,  snipe,  bears,  ducks,  or  wild  cattle,  which  are  more 
dangerous  than  any  other  animal,  as  they  are  likely  to  chaige  a 
foot- man  at  sight  (a  horseman  is  safe),  we  have  always  been  per- 
sistent in  recommending  the  Baker  three-barrel  gun,  notwith- 
standing the  prejudice  against  combination  arms.  It  is  very  light 
and  handy,  and  always  prepared  for  the  exigencies  of  the  chase. 
The  rifle  barrel  occupies  the  place  taken  up  by  a  ramrod  in  the 
ordinary  muzzle-loader.  The  gun  has  two  shot  barrels  12-gauge, 
and  one  rifle  barrel  44  calibre.  Central  Are,  one  extractor  with- 
drawing all  three  shells.  Weight  of  gun  eight  and  three-K]uarter 
pounds.  The  rifle  is  apt  to  shoot  truer  than  the  ordinary  sporting 
rifle,  because  it  lies  under  the  shot  barrels,  the  tendency  of  all  rifle* 
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men  being  to  over  shoot.  Wild  turkeys  are  hard  to  kill,  but  often 
an  expert  caller  will  bring  thena  so  near  that  missing  them  is 
needless,  and  the  use  of  a  wire  cartridge  of  large  shot  in  one  barrel 
will  do  all  that  can  be  to  insure  success  in  getting  this  superb  bird, 
which  is  a  far  finer  trophy,  and  more  difficult  to  obtain  than  any 
that  tempts  the  sportsman  from  his  camp  while  the  day  has  not 
dawned. 

In  following  a  wounded  deer  on  the  trail,  remember  that  as  a 
general  rule  all  wounded  animals  will  travel  the  easiest  paths  and 
those  requiring  the  least  exertion.  Always  let  a  wounded  deer  lie 
down  and  "  get  sick  "  before  following  in  the  trail.  The  time  con- 
sumed will  not  be  wasted.  The  quality  of  the  blood,  whether  it  be 
bright  red  or  dark,  and  the  way  it  lies  upon  the  trail,  will  indicate 
whether  the  animal  is  hit  in  a  vital  part.  The  tracks  will  also  help 
often  in  this,  and  should  inform  you  whether  the  animal  is  fat  or  in 
poor  order.  If  following  a  wounded  bear  and  you  have  reason  to 
know  where  he  is,  do  not  approach  on  the  trail,  for  he  is  watchful 
that  way,  but  circle  and  approach  from  another  direction,  and  if 
possible  against  the  wind. 

In  still  hunting  or  trail  following,  remember  that  you  can  not 
go  too  vratchfully,  carefully  or  slow.  Go  slow,  sit  down  often, 
don't  shoot  if  by  yourself  until  you  get  a  dead  shot ;  don't  be 
afraid  to  let  a  deer  run  away  without  shooting  at  him.  Never 
shoot  at  the  bulk  of  anything ;  always  shoot  at  some  particular 
place  on  a  deer,  the  smaller  the  better,  so  it  be  not  his  head ;  but 
even  the  head  is  better  than  to  just  get  a  sight  full,  and  pull  with- 
out knowing  where  you  are  going  to  hit  him.  Of  course,  some- 
tiroes  you  will  have  to  shoot  quick,  but  don't  mistake  "  quick  "  for 
a  *'  hurry  and  flurry."  These  last  two  words  in  hunting  and  rifle 
shooting  mean  nearly  the  same  thing.  When  you  kill  game  so  big 
that  you  can't  take  it  to  camp  and  have  to  return  for  it,  always 
mark  it  down  by  some  prominent  object  so  as  to  find  it  easily. 

In  Florida,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  which  are  much  inter- 
sected and  traversed  by  bayous  and  water  courses,  for  short  trips 
from  the  settlements,  nothing  will  be  more  convenient,  and  render 
the  sportsman  more  independent,  than  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  with 
small  sail,  centre  board,  and  a  water  tight  end  with  tight  trap  to 
cany  dry  clothing,  tea,  sugar,  etc.,  to  protect  from  the  frequent 
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showers.  Floating  quietly  with'tlte  carrent  or  tkl^  a  patient 
hunter  may  surprise  almost  all  the  game  birds  and  animals,  and  he 
will  see  more  of  interest  in  the  little  streams  than  in  miles  of  the 
frequented  channels.  For  exploration  and  trsilpel  a  boat  eighteen 
to  twenty-two  feet  long,  four  and  i'half  or  (iveT(iet  beam,  with  the 
full  width  carried  to  the  stem,  "built  with  a  flat  ked,  and  broad 
bearings  to  insure  light  draft,  fitted  with  centre  board  and  sail,  the 
latter  on  sliding  topmast  for  complii:tness,'wili  be  fionnd  the  best. 
When  anchored  the  bow  will  point  to  the  wind.  A  tent  open  aft 
may  be  hung  under  the  boom,  spread  with  stretchers,  and  furled 
sail ;  and  with  light  boards  a  bed  for  three  or  four  may  be  arranged, 
and  cooking  by  spirit  lamp  be  done  at  the  wide  stem.  With  such 
a  boat,  and  two  good  n^roes,  bdatmen,  (cooks  they  generally  are,) 
more  interesting  trips  can  be  made  than  with  a  yacht,  and  more 
unfrequented  points  be  reached.  If  cmistng  in  the  wide  waters  is 
intended,  some  considerable  shear  to  the  bow  lines  will  make  a 
drier  and  safer  boat,  and  a  canvas  bow  deck  will  do  godd  service. 
Air  cushions  will  be  found  veiy  comfortable,  and  in  mishaps  they 
are  invaluable  as  life  preservers. 

Often  for  miles  no  hard  ground  is  to  be  found,  and  some  heat- 
ing apparatus  is  indispensable.  No  one  should  brave  the  night  air 
of  the  everglades  without  warm  and  stimulating  food  and  drinks. 
and  a  little  quinine  wiU  do  no  harm.  Light  wines  are  of  great  Ser- 
vice, and  the  water  flowing  from  the  swamps  wiU  not  be  harmed 
by  a  "  wee  drop,"  and  for  the  rattlesnake  or  moccasin  bite  that 
never  comes,  the  same  is  needful.  Prudent  ones  usually  do  not 
wait  for  a  bite,  but  show  unbounded  confidence  in  preventive 
measures.  [For  additional  instructbns  see  chapter  on  WoodcrafU 
hereafter.] 

Hints  an  Pratrit  Shooting, — The  15th  of  August  is  the  opening 
day  of  the  season  for  pinnated  grouse— or  "  chkkens,"  as  they  are 
usually  called  out  west,  and  during  the  remainder  of  that  month 
and  the  first  two  weeks  of  September,  much  latiger  bags  can  be 
made  than  later  in  the  season  ;  but  to  us  there  is  very  little  pleas- 
ure in  shooting  a  large  number  of  this  splendid  game  when  the 
weather  is  so  extremely  warm,  using  up  both  the  hunter  and  his 
dogs,  and  when  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  the  game  from 
spoiling  on  our  hands.    Moreover,  in  making  the  trip  thus  eariy  in 
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the  season*  th^  pnly  kind  of  game  to.be  found  is  the  pinnated 
grouse,  but  by  dieferring  the  time  until  the  latter  part  of  September, 
we  can  iiave,  say^  i  week's  shooting  for  grouse,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  the  ^tpe  and  docks  will  begin  to  visit  the  lakes  and 
marshes  which  abound  in  the  west  and  northwest,  and  afford  most 
excellent  sport.  In  order  to  have  the  best  sport,  it  is  important 
that  each  shooter  should  take  with  him  at  least  one  good,  steady* 
well-brokeh  dog,  and  m  condition  to  work  day  after  day,  and  by 
all  means  one  that  is  a  good  retriever.  If  a  dog  is  a  strong,  weU* 
formed  fellow,  and  in  proper  condition  for  work,  is  properly  fed 
and  has  a  comfortable  place  to  sleep  after  his  day's  work  is  over, 
he  wiU  do  attthe  work  required  of  him  on  such  a  trip ;  yet  it  is  far 
better  to  have  one  or  a  brace  of  extra  dogs  along,  in  case  of  lame- 
ness  or  some  other  casualty.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  places 
hi  lUiAoift  where  £ur  grouse  shooting  could  be  found,  but  during 
the  past  seven  or  eight  years,  we  have  conisidered  it  best  to  cross 
the  Mississippi  River  into  Iowa  or  Missouri,  or  to  shoot  m  Wiscon* 
sin.  In  making  such  shooting  trips  we  have  frequently  availed 
ourselves  of  trustworthy  information  from  tfie  different  conductors 
of  the  trains  over  the  prairies  as  to  the  best  places  to  stop.  Many 
of  these  gentlemen  are  sportsmen,  and  we  have  found  all  to  be 
courteous  and  anxious  to  give  strangers  valuable  information  as  to 
where  comfortable  quarters  and  game  may  be  found.  In  such 
shooting,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  havei  a  team  and  driver,  as 
the  game  is  too  heavy  to'  carry  any  length  of  time ;  but  a  good 
team  and  careful  driver  can  always  be  found  at  moderate  rates. 
Eariy  in  the  season,  use  No.  8. shot ;  later.  No.  6. 
'  Hmu  to  Load  far  Ganu.-^K  ten*bore  will  chamber  about  five 
buckshot ;  put  in  about  four  layers  and  four  drachms  of  powder. 
Pinnated  grouse,  three  and  a  half  drachms  powder  and  one  and 
one^dghth  ounces  No.  S  shot.  Ruffed  grouse  (partridge)  three 
and  a  half  dfachms  powder  and  one  and  one-fourth  ounces  No.  8 
shot.  Woodcock  and  snipe,  three  drachms  powder  and  one  and 
one-eighth  ounces  No.  lo  shot.  Powder,  No.  6  Lailin  &  Rand's. 
Some  years  ago  fine  grain  powder  was  generally  used ;  the  coarse 
grain  ghres  better  penetration  and  less  recoil.  Either  the  brown 
or  blue  shells  can  be  loaded  again,  provided  they  are  intact  and 
not  Injured  alfywbere. 
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BLINDS;  DECOYS;  CALLS;  AND  OTHER  DEVICES. 

BUnds  for  Wild  Fowl. — If  the  blind  is  built  of  small  branches 
or  bushes,  they  should  be  stuck  up  in  the  ground  close  together, 
smaller  twigs  entwined  among  them,  and  bunches  of  grass,  weeds* 
rice,  or  flags  scattered  judiciously  over  and  amongst  them,  to  close 
all  open  or  thin  places.  If  very  large  bushy  branches  are  used, 
they  may  be  laid  down  crossing  each  other,  with  the  tops  turned 
outwards.  The  blind  should  never  be  built  higher  than  the  shoul* 
ders  of  the  shooter  when  in  an  erect  position* 

In  blue-bill  shooting  upon  the  edges  of  ploughed  prairies  and 
cornfields,  a  good  blind  may  be  made  by  turning  your  boat  upon 
its  edge,  and  bracing  it  in  that  position  by  a  stake  or  oar. 

In  the  winter  when  the  gpnound  is  covered  with  snow,  a  blind 
made  of  bleached  cotton  cloth  fastened  to  stakes  stuck  in  the 
ground,  affords  a  good  concealment,  and  cannot  be  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  surrounding  snow.  A  white  covering  should 
be  worn  over  the  cap  or  hat. 

The  Sneak  Box, — The  box  in  which  the  shooter  lies  should  be 
made  of  pine,  sides  and  bottom  one  inch,  and  ends  two  inches  thick, 
and  of  proportions  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  person  to  occupy  it, 
six  feet  long,  two  feet  wide,  and  thirteen  inches  deep,  being  proper 
for  an  ordinary  sized  man.  Along  each  side  and  across  the  ends, 
one  inch  below  the  top  edge  of  the  box,  two-by-four-inch  pine 
timbers  are  fastened,  framed  together  at  equal  heights,  and  extend- 
ing  on  all  sides,  two  and  a  half  feet  from  the  box.  This  frame 
should  be  slanted  off  on  top  fully  an  inch  towards  the  ends  to  give 
a  pitch  to  the  deck,  and  on  the  under  side  should  also  be  reduced 
in  the  same  manner  to  make  it  as  light  as  possible  for  handling. 
The  frame  is  next  covered  with  a  pine  platform  a  half  inch  thick, 
which  is  further  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  brace  reaching 
from  the  centre  of  the  box  on  each  side.  This  platform  is  bounded 
on  three  sides  by  hinged  wings  of  cotton  cloth,  which  are  two  feet 
wide,  fastened  to  a  pine  frame  work,  and  so  constructed  as  to  ad- 
mit of  being  folded  back  upon  the  platform  when  not  in  use ;  at 
the  fourth  side  or  head  of  the  sneak,  the  wing,  instead  of  being 
made  of  cloth,  is  partly  composed  of  two  half-inch  pine  boards, 
eight  inches  wkie,  hinged  together  and  extending  the  width  of  the 
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platform,  to  which  the  inner  board  is  fastened  by  strong  hinges  ; 
the  rest  of  the  wing,  which  is  equal  in  width  to  the  others,  is  of 
cloth,  and  all  the  wings  are  joined  together  by  angle-pieces  of  the 
same  material.  A  border  of  sheet  lead  three  inches  in  height  is 
to  be  tacked  completely  around  the  outside  edge  of  the  box,  and 
inclined  outwards  like  the  flare  of  a  boat,  to  throw  off  any  little 
ripple  that  might  otherwise  wash  in  the  box.  Across  the  head, 
and  about  half  way  around  the  sides,  where  the  tendency  of  the 
waves  to  wash  in  is  always  the  greatest,  a  second  circular  rim  of 
lead,  four  inches  high,  as  a  double  precaution,  should  also  be  fast- 
ened and  flared  like  the  other.  This  outside  rim  should  be  placed 
about  fifteen  inches  from  the  end  of  the  box.  Short  pieces  of  rope 
about  six  feet  in  length  are  fastened  at  each  end  about  three  feet 
apart,  to  the  cross  timbers  at  the  head  of  the  box,  to  the  middle 
of  which  rope  the  anchor  line  is  attached.  A  second  anchor  is 
also  sometimes  used,  which  should  be  fastened  to  the  foot  of  the 
platform.  This,  however,  except  in  very  shallow  water,  is  needless. 
The  whole  is  now  to  be  painted  as  near  the  color  of  the  water  as 
possible.  From  the  position  of  the  shooter  in  the  box,  it  is  eAlent 
he  can  shoot  only  within  very  limited  directions.  The  decoys  must 
be  so  arranged  that  ducks  coming  to  them  will  approach  in  such  a 
manner  as  shall  be  most  favorable  for  shooung.  Not  less  than 
one  hundred  decoys  should  be  used,  placed  square  to  the  right 
fifteen  yards,  and  to  the  left  twenty-five  yards,  from  this  line  nar- 
rowing gradually  to  a  point  about  ten  yards  to  the  left  of  a  direct 
line  leeward,  and  at  a  distance  of  thirty-five  yards  from  the  sink ; 
from  this  point  three  or  four  tolers  ten  to  fifteen  yards  apart  to 
leeward,  and  inclined  towards  the  direction  the  ducks  mainly 
approach  from  or  pass  by.  Near  the  centre  of  this  triangle,  which 
is  the  figure  the  flock  now  represents,  the  decoys  should  be  scat- 
tered a  trifle  more  than  at  other  places,  and  the  ducks  will  en- 
deavor to  alight  there.  A  few  ducks  should  be  fastened  to  the 
platform  of  the  sink.  This  manner  of  placing  the  decoys  is  the  one 
most  favorable  for  sneak-box  shooting.  No  matter  on  which  side 
ducks  may  be  when  they  observe  the  decoys,  they  almost  invari- 
ably approach  to  alight  against  the  wind.  More  decoys  are  set  to 
the  left  of  the  sneak,  because  it  is  much  easier  for  the  shooter  to 
swing  his  gun  on  that  side.    The  shooter  should  be  careful  not  to 
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rise  up  too  soon  when  ducks  are  approaching.  Wait  iihtil  they  are 
over  the  "  tail "  decoys,  and  if  there  is  a  large  flock  and  they  choose 
to  alight,  let  thefndo  so,  and  when  they  bunch  rise  and  fire  quickly. 

Deccys, — Never  use  any  but  wood  decoys — as  all  others  are 
open  to  many  objections.  White  cedar  and  soft  pine  are  the  best 
on  account  of  their  extreme  lightness  and  ease  in  cutting.  Pine  is 
better  for  heads,  being  less  easily  broken,  while  cedar  is  the  most 
durable.  The  timber  should  be  well  seasoned  and  free  from  knots 
and  sap.  For  ducks  two  by  six  inches  is  the  proper  size.  The 
timt>er  being  planed  and  Ba wed  to  proper  lengths,  is  next  cut 
around  on  its  edge  according  to  a  pattern  representing  a  horizon- 
tal section  of  the  deooy.  Two  pieces  are  needed  for  each  decoy. 
whk:h  must  be  hollowed  out  to  the  proper  thickness.  The  head 
after  being  shaped  is  fitted  to  the  top  part  by  a  screw  underneath, 
and  the  two  parts  being  roughly  carved  into  shape  as  desired, 
must  be  nicely  fitted  together,  glued  or  cemented  firmly,  and  the 
decoy  rounded  and  finished  smooth.  After  being  thoroughly 
sand-papered,  it  should  be  dampened  ail  over  so  as  to  raise  the 
grsAi  of  the  wood,  and  when  dry  should  be  again  sand-papered. 
Give  the  decoy  a  thin  coat  of  shellac  varnish,  and  it  will  prevent 
the  absorption  of  water.  After  this,  a  heavy  coat  of  some  neutral 
tint,  which  should  be  mixed  with  raw  oil  without  any  drier.  This 
must  be  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly  before  the  colors  are  put  on. 
Artists  tube  colors  should  be  used,  being  more  lively  and  durable 
than  common  paint.  A  small  brass  wire  staple  or  piece  of  leather 
should  be  fastened  to  the  lower  part  of  the  breast,  to  attach  the 
line  to ;  a  piece  of  lead  about  four  ounces  in  weight  should  be  se- 
cured on  the  bottom  lengthwise,  like  a  keel,  and  the  decoy  is 
finished.  Each  decoy  should  have  a  separate  line  and  anchor,  a 
piece  of  lead  is  best  for  the  last. 

Dead  Ducks  as  Decoys, — Having  killed  the  duck  and  secured 
him,  take  a  stick,  a  reed  or  the  stalk  of  a  strong  weed  that  is  stout 
and  strong,  sharpen  one  end  to  a  point,  which  insert  under  the 
skin  of  the  duck's  breast  and  along  up  the  neck  just  beneath  the 
skin,  into  the  head.  Do  this  so  that  the  head  will  hold  a  natural 
position  to  the  body  and  the  neck  is  not  awry.  Then  wade  out 
and  plant  the  other  end  of  the  stick  in  the  mud  over  which  there 
is  a  foot  of  water  or  a  little  more.    The  body  of  the  duck  must 
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then  rest  on  the  water  as  that  of  a  live  duck  does,  and  after  hav- 
ing smoothed  the  feathers  nicdy.  It  is  best  to  keep  on  setting 
these  decoys  until  you  have  seven  or  eight,  and  if  you  increase 
the  number  it  will  be  all  the  better. 

Stools  f^r  Sn^t  ^* — Stools  are  made  of  wood  in  imitation  of 
the  birds  to  be  decoyed ;  or  dead  birds  may  be  used  as  above. 
They  should  be  placed  at  a  proper  shooting  distance  from  the 
blind  where  the  shooter  is  concealed. 

Livo  Gu$o  \Do(oys.^^ln  bar  shooting  they  should  not  be  staked 
out,  for  the  following  reasons :  Very  few  Canada  geese  or  brant 
used  for  decoys  become  properly  reconciled  .to  their  captivity. 
They  remain  more  or  less  wild,  and  when  fettered,  are  apt  to  lose 
their  footing,  on  account  of  sudden  frights,  etc.,  and  fall  forwards 
all  in  a  sprawl.  There  they  remain  pnme,  tagging  and  straining 
for  hours  until  relieved.  If  wild  geese  are  in  the  vkanity  where 
this  occurs,  good-bye  to  the  game ;  it  will  not  be  deceived.  More- 
over, the  gunner  should  retain  control  of  his  decoys,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  get  them  away,  when  necessary,  from  the  spot  towards 
which  the  wfld  birds  are  heading.  No  one  Mrishes  to  shoot  his 
own  birds,  and  many  a  time  have  I  seen  my  decoy  brant  completely 
surrounded  by  the  wild  ones.  In  such  emergencies,  a  strong  line 
running  into  the  box  or  blind  is  the  only  means  of  extricating  the 
decoys  from  the  line  of  fire,  and  with  me  it  was  always  successful. 
To  prevent  twisting  up  and  other  entanglements,  put  a  strong 
swivel  at  the  junction  of  the  two  Idufeher  fietters.  To  tbcf  other  end 
of  the  swivel  attach  a  piece  of  cord,  say  six  feet  long.  Fasten 
your  geese  in  pairs  to  a  third  swivel,  to  which  attach  your  decoy 
line,  which  must  be  iaige  and  strong  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  decoys.  In  bar  shooting  always  locate  your  sunken  box,  the 
only  admissible  kind  of  ambush,  within  easy  range  of  some  tongue 
or  spit  of  sand  extending  into  the  water,  and  forming  a  natural 
landing-place  for  the  fowl  to  get  their  footing.  Then  give  your 
decoys  just  scope  enough  to  keep  them  well  short  of  the  spot  where 
you  are  morally  certain  the  quarries  will  land.  If  two  pairs  are 
worked,  which  are  quite  enough,  place  one  pair  to  the  right  and 
^he  other  to  the  left,  when  practicable,  and  keep  them  there.  The 
fettered  geese,  as  a  rule,  prefer  to  stand  just  at  the  edge  of  the 
water,  and  get  as  far  away  from  the  shooter's  position  as  the  line 
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will  allow  them  to  ga  They  soon  learn  not  to  throw  themselves 
down  by  vain  struggles,  and  when  this  by  chance  occurs  a  little 
slacking  up  of  the  coy  line  enables  them  to  recover  their  feet. 
Where  two  pairs  of  geese  are  to  be  placed  out  in  the  same  direc> 
tion,  keep  one  materially  shorter  than  the  other,  to  avoid  tan- 
gling. The  decoy  geese  may  be  advantageously  accustomed  to 
the  restraint  of  the  fetters  at  home  weeks  before  using^  on 
the  bar. 

Squamktrf&r  Duck  Shootings — ^Take  a  tube  of  bamboo  cane, 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  inside  diameter  and  from  four  to 
eight  inches  long ;  a  plug  about  three  inches  long  is  fitted  to  one 
end,  and  after  being  split  in  two,  one*half  is  grooved  to  within  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  its  smaller  end,  the  groove  being  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  wide  and  of  the  same  depth.  The  tongue  is  a 
very  thin  piece  of  sheet  brass,  whkh  should  be  hammered  to  in- 
crease its  elasticity ;  it  should  be  about  two  and  a  half  inches  long 
and  from  three-eighths  to  half  an  inch  wide.  At  one  end,  which 
should  be  thinner  than  the  other,  the  comers  should  be  rounded. 
The  tongue  is  then  placed  over  the  grooved  half,  the  round  end 
nearly  to  the  extreme  smaller  end  of  the  plug,  and  the  tongue 
completely  covering  the  groove.  The  other  half  of  the  phig 
should  be  shortened  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  its  smaller  end 
and  then  being  placed  on  the  grooved  part,  thus  holding  the  tongue 
fast,  both  should  be  pushed  firmly  in  the  tube.  By  blowing  in  the 
other  end  of  the  tube  the  call  is  produced  ;  some  little  practice 
and  experience  is  necessary  to  use  correctly.  You  should  pay  par* 
ticular  attention  to  the  different  notes  of  wild  fowl  as  well  as  the 
occasions  of  them  being  made,  whether  as  a  call»  a  note  of  wdcoroe 
or  a  note  of  suspicion. 

Turkey  Calls, — Make  a  little  box  of  Spanish  cedar  two  and  one- 
half  inches  long;  three-fourths  to  seven-eightns  deep,  and  one 
inch  wide.  Cut  a  piece  of  smooth  slate  so  that  it  will  lie  nicely  in 
the  bottom  of  the  box ;  have  the  top  smooth  and  even,  and  no 
rosin  will  be  needed.  Make  the  box  of  the  same  material  through- 
out, and  put  together  with  brass  pins.  Brads  or  glue  spoil  the 
sound,  not  giving  sufficient  vibration.  If  made  from  pieces  of 
cigar  box,  be  sure  that  no  paper  remains  on  the  box,  and  use  the 
thinnest  portions.    Another  call  consists  of  a  short  piece  of  Span- 
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ish  cedar,  with  a  good  sized  nail  driven  half  through  it ;  draw  a 
piece  of  slate  across  the  head  of  the  nail. 

To  operate  either  of  these  calls,  hold  the  slate  between  the 
thumb  and  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand,  while  the  call  is  held 
by  the  thumb  and  middle  finger  of  the  left.  Above  all  things,  do 
not  make  over  fiue  strokes  for  a  single  call — oftener  four.  If  you 
exceed  this  number  you  will  get  no  turkey,  for  a  turkey  can  count. 

Still  another  call  is  made  in  this  wise :  Take  a  piece  of  dry 
cedar  two  inches  long  and  one  and  a  half  inches  wide  and  a  quarter 
inch  thick,  and  with  a  narrow  chisel  hoUow  this  out  so  that  the 
sides  are  about  as  thin  as  a  piece  of  tin  or  it  may  be  a  little  thicker, 
so  that  it  is  not  too  delicate.  It  should  be  hollowed  out  within  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  bottom  and  end,  and  your  call  is  complete. 
Take  both  ends  between  your  thumb  and  fingers  and  rub  it  cross- 
wise against  the  but  plate  of  your  gun,  or  i>ib  it  on  your  gun  bar- 
rels. You  require  no  rosin  or  anything  else ;  simply  the  naked 
wood  as  made.  In  one  hour's  practice  you  can  perfectly  imitate  a 
gobbler  or  a  hen  at  your  pleasure.  One  beauty  about  this  is,  you 
never  make  a  mis-call  or  screech ;  it  is  perfect  every  time.  Many 
hunters,  however,  prefer  the  old-time  hollow  bone  of  the  turkey's 
wing. 

Whistle  for  calling  Bay  Snipe, — Carefully  dry  the  leg  of  a 
curlew,  push  out  the  marrow  with  a  red  hot  knitting  needle,  plug 
up  one  end  Sind  then  practice. 

A  Plover  Whistle, — ^Take  a  round  miniature  tin  box  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  or 
less,  and  a  small  hole  exactly  through  the  centre.  If  it  does  not 
answer  fully  on  trial,  ream  out  the  hole  a  trifle.  We  have  seen 
these  whistles  on  sale  at  toy  stores.  A  little  practice  will  enable 
you  to  call  any  whistling  bird. 

ADDITIONAL  HINTS,  RECIPES,  TABLES  AND 

MEASURES. 

Gunpowder. — ^The  following  table  shows  the  composition  of 
the  different  gunpowders : 

Mills.  Nitre.  Cbarcoil.  Salphor. 

Royal  Waltium  Abbey 75.00  15.00  iojoo 

France, National  Mills.... 75.00  ia.50  12.50 

French  Sporting 78.ec  la.oo  10.00 
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.    .MUla.  Nitre.        Cbarooal.        Solphnr. 

French  Mining ^  joo 

United  Sutes  of  America 75-<» 

Prussia 7S-oo 

Ruaala » ...7S.78 

Austria  (musket) 7S-<» 

Sp^n •.•7M7 

Sweden 76-00 

Switxerland  <Round  P<md*r) 76.00- 

Chinese 7S*oo 

Theoretical  proportions  as  aboTe.75.eo 

Pmvder  Measure — The  following  is  a  table  showing  the  di& 
ference  in  drachms : 

I  lb.  avoirdupois  weight  is  7rOoo  grains. 

I  lb.  apotbecaxj       ^*         5,7!6o  gratnai 

X  lb.  TroT  "         Si7to  grains. 

I  ox.  avolrdttpoia      "  \yf%  grains, 

I  OS.  apothecarj       ^  ^Sograina. 

I  OS.  Troy  •*  480  grains. 

I  dnchm  avolrdnpols  is  x-i6  of  437^  graiaa,  a  ttttlo  less  tbaa  S7M  gniMi 

I  drachm  apothecary  is  X  of  480  grains,  or  60  grains. 

S7X  gniM  of  powder  te  a  drachna  ami  4S0  graws  of  lead  la  aa 


xS«ao 

SOuOO 

u.$o 

IS.  50 

13.50 

11.50 

MfV*  ' 

j»M 

X7.00 

x6joo 

10.78 

IS.75 

15.00 

9.00 

E4J0O  . 

toi.00 

14.40 

9.90 

iS-aj 

ri.77 

Number  of  Shot  in  a  Charge. — Sportsmen  will  find  the  •  fol- 
lowing table  useful  when  trying  new  guns  at  a  taiget,  as  it  will 
show  the  number  of  shots  a  eharge  contains  against  the  number 
the  gun  puts  in  the  target — i.  e.,  presuming  that  no  one  fires 
more  than  one  and  one-half  ounces  of  shot  in  a  charge : 
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LeroT^Edgar  Tatbam  & 

m  Co.  Bros. 


560  568 

375  999 


Nob  xo mSss  S48 

I:::. 

7 378  >9> 

6.. .....909  M8 

5....v*>49  «*8 

4 I9X  X59 

5 9«  106 

a la  86 

I t.  69  '     fx 

B^. 5«  W 

....  49  56 


Chicago  Shol  English 

Tower  Co.  Shot. 

No.  10. 85^  ttToo 

596  x,ooo 


1: 


>..4»r  «o6 

7 3»3  ,      350 

6 ..sttf  170 

5 t7s  aso 

4... ....146  180 

8 "«      •  «30 

a 9s  xio 

«• 7S  *» 

B 6a  — 


BE.;...  5S  - 

To  find  the  proportion  in  one  and  a  quarter  or  one  and  a  half 
ounces,  of  course  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  the  proper  pro- 
portion. 

The  Dttimar  Wood  Powder. — As  this  powder  has  come  into 
considerable  use,  the  following  published  directions  for  using  it 
arc  important  to  print  here  : 

**  This  powder  haa  to  lie  used  in  about  the  aame  xnanner  aa  blnck  powder ;  care 
■mly  haa  to  be  taken  not  to  press  it  into  too  small  a  space,  as  it  Is  more  elaatic 
than  the  black.    The  new  powder  makea  very  HtUe  smoke*  causes  no  recoil,  does 
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not  aoll  tlie  gan,  doea  aot  heat  the  barrel,  Mnda  a  ball  farther  than  the  old 
powdeff  keeps  shot  well  together,  can  be  kept  wet  for  any  length  of  Ume,  and  be^ 
transported  or  stowed  In  that  state  without  danger  from  fire.  It  Is  ikrtt  timet 
stronger  .than  black  iqiorting  powder,  and  thmn  Hmt*  ms  bmUa^  Thtse  are  two 
distinct  and  different  kinds  of  shot  gun  powder,  marked^ 


rrain.  ) 

I  grain,  f 

In.  f 

rain.  J 


&  A.,  coarse  grain. 

S.  B.,  medium  grain.    I  ^1  j^m^^  j^  ^rength. 

o.  L>.f  nne  grain. 

ff.,  very  fine  graii 


The  shot  gun  powder  may  be  used  in  all  the  larger  bores,  from  No.  6  to  No. 
14.  For  bores  above  14  the  rifle  powder  should  be  used,  as  this  variety  does  not 
gl«e  good  tenilta  oniess  wall  conflqed«-as  it  is  much  slower  than  ahotgmi  powder. 
At  present  three  sixea  of  rifle  powder  are  made. 

R.  A<«  coarse.      \ 

R.  B.,  medium.  |  All  the  same  strength.. 

R  ■  C,  fine.  / 

When  «slng  rifle  powder  fill  the'cartHdge  shell  to  the  top,  give  It  a  few  taps  on 
the  tj^e  S9  that  the  powder  may  settle  down  even,  and  load  the  ballet  as  osaal. 
Do  not  press  powder  into  a  shell  with  a  stick.  There  is  no  need  of  using  a  wad 
and  lubricating  material  on  top,  as  the  powder  does  not  foul  the  gun  like  black 
powder.  For  muzzle  loading  rifles  press  the  powder  down  with  the  ballet,  as  you 
would  when  nsing  black  powder,  till  yoa  feel  the  boUet  la  on  the  powder.  Um  a 
gocdJiaitt£  hulUt,  If  you  use  the  powder  in  pistols  or  revolvers,  without  shells, 
do  not  ram  or  force  the  .bifllet  with  a  lever  into  the  cbamt>er,  as  in  this  case  you 
will  confine  the  powder  too  closely.  Simply  use  force  enough  to  permit  the  bullet 
to  rest  upon  the  powder;  having  top  of  bullet  level  with  top  of  chamber.  The 
rifle  powder  ia  the  pcop^  kind  for  amall  arma." 

Directions  for  Loading  Shot  Guns, — Use  about  the  same 
measured  quantity  as  you  would  of  black  powder.  If  this  does 
not  give  satisfaction  use  a  little  more,  up  to  half  a  drachm  meas- 
ure. This  will  give  you  the  same  bulk  as  black  powder  after  the 
wad  is  pressed  down.  Give  a  few  taps  to  the  chai^  to  settle 
the  powder  evenly,  and  you  will  always  have  the  same  weight 
(that  is,  about  one4hird)  as  you  would  have  by  using  an  ec|ual  hulk 
of  black  powder.  In  brass  or  metal  shells  use  a  wad  two  sizes 
larger  than  bbre,  and  in  paper  shells  use  one  sine  larger. 

By  carefully  following  the  above  detailed  directions  for  shot 
guns  and  rifles,  effectiveness  and  safety  are  secured. 

If  the  powder  becomes  wet,  spread  it  on  paper  and  it  will  dry 
quickly  without  injury  to  its  power.  If  desirable  to  store  it  in  an 
exposed  situation*  it  can  be  kept  wet  in  a  cask  and  afterwards 
dried  in  the  air  or  in  a  room.  The  most  delicate  tests  thus  far 
made  have  not  exhibited  the  slightest  trace  of  injury  to  the  finest 
barrels  by  the  products  of  combustion. 
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CanctfUrators  and  Wire  Cartridges. — Concentrators  are  sec* 
tions  of  cartridges  or  shells  inserted  in  the  shell  to  produce  close 
shooting.  Wire  cartridges  are  woven  wire  receptacles  in  which 
shot  are  mixed  with  bone  dust,  the  object  being  to  cause  the  shot 
to  hold  together  or  "  ball "  for  a  certain  distance,  thus  carrying 
closer  and  farther. 

Flaruul  Shot  Cartridges.  —A  cheap  long  range  shot  cartridge 
is  made  of  small  bags  of  flannel  or  cheviot  cloth  about  two  inches 
long,  filled  with,  say  one  and  one-eighth  ounce  No.  5  shot,  loaded 
into  brass  shells  containing  three  and  one-half  drachms  Hazard 
ducking  powder.    They  are  good  for  seventy-five  yards. 

To  Load  Paper  Shells, — Use  one  card  wad  and  two  Ely's  pink 
edge,  or  one  card  wad  and  one  Ely's  thick  felt  on  powder  and  one 
Baldwin  wad  on  shot.  All  wads  should  be  the  size  of  the  gun, 
although  many  persons  use  a  size  larger. 

When  loading,  first  see  that  the  caps  or  primers  are  pressed 
well  in  their  places,  and  do  not  project  above  the  heads  of  the 
shells  ;  then  place  the  shell  on  a  block  with  a  hole  under  the  cap, 
so  deep  that  a  stray  shot  or  other  small  article  will  not  give  some- 
thing for  the  cap  to  rest  on.  There  will  be  no  danger  of  an  acci- 
dental discharge  with  any  reasonable  usage  in  loading  or  ramming 
home  the  charge. 

To  Load  a  Choke  Bore. — Charge  with  three  and  a  quarter 
drachms  of  C.  &  H.  No  6^  and  one  and  an  eighth  ounces  of  No.  6 
shot,  and  use  over  the  powder  a  thick,  soft  felt  Ely's  wad,  and  over 
the  shot  half  of  a  similar  wad,  cut  even  and  level  with  a  sharp  knife. 
The  paper  shell  should  not  be  turned  down  more  than  will  suffice 
to  just  hold  the  wad  in  place.  Buckshot  can  be  used  in  a  choke- 
bored  gun,  provided  they  chamber  in  the  muzzle. 

A  Shell  Holder. — Take  a  dry  pine  board  two  inches  thkk,  eight 
inches  wide  and  long  enough  to  hold  the  required  number  of  shells. 
Mark  it  in  one  and  a  quarter  inch  squares  for  ten-gauge  shells,  or 
a  little  less  for  twelve-gauge.  Bore  a  hole  of  the  right  size  for  the 
shell  to  fit  snugly  through  the  centre  of  each  square.  Fit  a  thinner 
board  on  one  side  of  this,  and  hinge  it  there  so  it  can  be  thrown 
back  to  put  the  shells  through.  Bore  half  inch  holes  through  this 
just  opposite  those  in  the  thick  board.  Now  supposing  the  shells 
are  empty,  with  the  old  caps  on,  throw  back  the  light  board  or  lid. 
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put  the  shelb  thnmgh  from  that  side»  close  it,  lay  it  lid  side  down 
on  the  table,  and  each  shell  stands  ready  to  have  the  cap  punched 
put.  Turn  it,  open  the  lid  and  re-cap.  Close  the  lid  and  turn 
again  and  they  stand  muzzles  up  ready  to  be  charged.  Of  course 
this  contrivance  is  not  intended  to  be  carried  while  in  the  field,  but 
it  is  a  great  convenience  in  loading,  and  is  just  the  thing  for 
carrying  them  in  a  wagon.  If  desired  a  neat  box  can  be  made  to 
inclose  the  whole. 

To  Clean  Brass  Shells. — i.  Vinegar,  or  a  weak  solution  of  ox- 
alic acid  will  brighten  the  shells :  but  for  cleaning  the  inside  of  the 
shells,  use  Ronairs  metal  shell  cleaner. 

2.  Rub  the  shells  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts  sulphuric  acid, 
two  parts  water,  and  one  part  pulverized  bi-chromate  potash,  and 
then  wash  them  in  hot  water.  This  will  render  a  green  and  cor* 
roded  shell  as  bright  as  new  without  injuring  it  in  the  least ;  but 
this  recipe  is  of  no  use  to  those  who  like  a  verde  antique  appear- 
ance inside  and  out  of  their  shells. 

3.  One  ounce  potassum  cyanuret,  one  pint  of  soft  water, 
"  dissolve  ;  "  put  this  into  a  quart  preserve  jar  with  a  glass  cover. 
Set  it  down  by  the  fire  where  it  will  get  warm,  put  the  shells  into 
it,  as  many  as  it  will  hold,  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour ; 
take  out  with  a  stick  and  souse  with  warm  water  two  or  three  times ; 
then  dry  the  shells  before  a  hot  fire ;  they  will  come  out  perfectly 
clean.    Set  this  mixture  away  for  future  use  and  mark  it  "  poison." 

Fulminate  for  Cafis  and  Cartridges. — Dissolve  by  a  gentle 
heat  100  parts,  by  weight,  of  mercury  in  100  parts,  by  weight, 
of  nitric  acid  of  a  specific  gravity  1.4,  and  when  the  solution  has 
acquired  a  temperature  of  130^  F.,  slowly  pour  it  through  a  glass 
funnel  tube  into  830  parts,  weight,  of  alcohol,  of  the  specific  grav- 
ity of  .830.  When  effervescence  is  over,  and  white  fumes  cease  to 
rise,  filter  through  paper  wet  with  cold  vrater,  dry  (the  residue)  by 
steam  heat  not  exceeding  212^. 

The  percussion  composition  used  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment con»sts  of  fulminate  of  mercury,  35  parts  ;  pulverized  chlo- 
rate of  potash,  16 :  glass  dust  (sifted  between  40  and  140  meshes 
per  inch),  45 ;  gum  arabic  solution  2 ;  gum  tragacanth  solution.  2 ; 
total  100.  Mixed  and  pressed  moist  into  a  shell  or  cap  and  al- 
lowed to  dry  before  loading.    See  Ordnance  Mem.  No.  VIII. 
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To  Brawn  GuH  Baf^/ls.—T\nct,  of^muriate  of  iron ;  one  ounce, 
nitric  ether,  one  ounce ;  sulphate  of  copper,  fdur  scruples,  rain 
wate^,  one  pint.  Fwst,  securely  plug  up  both  ends  of  barrels, 
leaving  one  plug  in  each  end  of  sufficient  length  to  be  used  as 
handles ;  then  thoroughly  clean  with  sokp  and  water,  after  which 
cover  with  a  thick  coat  of  lime,  slacked  in  water,  and  when 
that  has  become  dry  remove  it  with  an  iron  wire  scratch  brush; 
this  is  to  remove  all  dirt  and  grease  from  the  barrels.  Then  apply 
a  coat  of  the  fluid  with  a  rag,  and  let  it  stand  for  twenty-four  hours» 
When  a  slight  rust  will  have  appeared  ;  then  t^dce  barrels  and  im- 
merse  them  in  a  trough  containing  boiling  hot  water,  after  which 
scratch  them  welt  with  the  scratch  brush.  Repeat  this  untU  the 
color  suits,  which  will  be  after  three  or  foOr  applications:  When 
completed,  let  the  barrels  remain  in  Kme  water  a  short  time  to 
neutralize  any  acid  which  may  have  penetrated.  Take  jgjeat  cai^e 
not  to  handle  the  barrels  during  the  operation,  for  the  least  particle 
of  g^rease  will  make  bad  spots. 

To  Darken  Gun  Stocks.-^Sti  a  few  crystals  of  permanganate 
of  potash,  (fissolve  them  in  water  and  rub  the'  sftufT  well  into  the 
wood.  It  will  cause  the  stock  to  assume  a  rich  brown  hut,  aild 
can  be  oiled  over  with  raw  linseed.  This  is  a  veiy  good  black 
walnut  stain  for  any  hard  wood. 

Cleaning  Guns, — Cotton  waste  is  the  handiest  material  for 
cleaning  either  muzzle  or  breech  loading  guns,  and  ran  be  bought 
for  about  twenty-five  cents  per  pound  anywhere,  a  little  bit  going  a 
great  way.  The  best  cheap  pocket  cleaner  for  breech  loading 
guns  is  a  piece  of  copper  wire,  about  No.  17,  with  a  loop  twisted 
in  both  ends,  through  bne  of  which  a  piece  of  waste  cim  be  pushed. 
This  can  be  foiled  up  in  a  small  coQ  and  carried  in  any  pocket 
without  inconvenience. 

Rusi  in  Gun  Barrels.-^Vst  Riggs'  Belmontyle  ofl.  Also  a 
thin  coating  of  shellac  dissolved  in  alcohol  is  excelltot ;  also  a 
coating  of  best  copal  varnish,  first  heating  the  barrels  t6  the  tem- 
perature of  boiling  water,  not  any  hotter,  or  they  may  be  injured ; 
let  them  remain  liot  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  rub  them  with  a  soft 
rag.  The  barrels  will  show  no  sign  of  the  varnish.  Common  tal- 
low is  also  very  serviceable ;  rub  it  on  with  a  piece  of  flannel,  and 
wipe  the  inside  of  the  l>arrels  with  it  also.    Blue  ointment  is  the 
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best  preventive  of  nist,  and  is  cheap  and  easily  applied  by  mixing 
it  in  sperm  oil,  and  passing  it  through  the  barrels  a  few  times  with 
a  rag.  Sperm  oil  is  best  for  gun  locks ;  wipe  it  on  with  a  scrap  of 
chamois.  *  The  rust  which  is  sometimes  found  on  the  bright  part 
of  locks  is  easily  removed  with  a  slip  of  oilstone,  and  the  gummed 
oil  and  dirt  "with  an  old  tooth  brush  dipped  vtn  benzine,  or  naphtha 
which  evaporates  and  cannot  huH  the  metal. 

To  Preserve  Iron  and  Steel  from  Rust. — Take  rosin  120  parts ; 
sandarac,  180  parts ;  gum  lac  50  parts.  Heat  gradually,  and  add 
120  parts  of  turpentine.  Heat  again  a|id  add  .180  parts  of  alcohol 
Filter  and  cork  tightly.  ■  ■       ■       ' 

To  So/ten  a  Leather  Gun  Case, — Soak  it  in  water  until  it  is 
wetted  through,  hang  it  up  mouth  downwards  for  two  or  three 
hours ;  then  by  stretching  it  over  a  hay  fork  handle  or  round, 
straight  stick,  whip  it  into  shape ;  next  pour  into  the  case  as  much 
castor  oil  as  is  necessary  to  thoroughly  cover  or  grease  the  inside 
of  the  case,  and  apply  the  oil  to  the  outside  as  oflen  and  as  long 
as  the  leather  wil}  absorb  it ;  dry  in  the  sun,  or  a  warm  room,  oc- 
casionally rubbing  and  bending  the  case  with  the  hands.  After 
this  treatment  it  will  be  more  soft  and  pliable  than  when  first 
made. 

Lacquer  for  Guns, — ^To  prevent  guns  rusting  in  sea  sur,  lac- 
quer them  on  the  outsicfe  with  a  very  thin  varnish  of  shellac  and 
alcohol.  This  should  be  laid  on  quickly  with  a  brush,  and  will  be 
almost  imperceptible.  A  dose  of  the  same  will  not  hurt  the 
mountings,  but  will  effectually  prevent  their  rusting,  even  if  the  gun 
is  dipped  in  salt  water  ;  and  remember  that  no  matter  how  care- 
fully you  clean  the  inside  of  the  barreb  after  a  day's  shooting  on 
the  coast,  you  will  do  well  to  watch  your  gun  for  a  day  or  two 
and  remove  the  rust  which  is  found  to  form,  which,  if  neglected 
will  eat  in  and  leave  an  ugly  mark. 

Pad  for  Target, — ^The  best  substitute  for  a  Pettit  pad  (not 
made  in  this  country),  is  stiff  hardware  paper;  of  this  thirty  sheets 
would  be  good  penetration,  and  have  them  large  enough  to  admit 
of  a  thirty-inch  circle  being  drawn  irom  the  centre. 
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THE  ART  OF  FLY  FISHING. 

Rods^  Reels,  Ldnes  and  Lures, — While  verbal  instruction  is 
useful  to  a  certain  extent,  the  art  of  angling  cannot  be  wholly 
imparted  to  the  student ;  it  must  be  acquired  by  assiduous  practice, 
and  a  careful  study  not  only  of  the  implements  of  the  craft  and 
their  use,  but  of  the  structure  and  habits  of  the  fish  and  the  local- 
ities which  they  inhabit.  In  a  word,  the  complete  angler  must  be 
a  naturalist,  just  as  a  physician  must  be  acquainted  with  the  origin, 
nature,  and  properties  of  the  drugs  he  administers. 

As  to  implements,  we  maintain  that  there  are  strictly  but  two 
distinct  classes  of  fishing  rods,  the  long,  slender,  tapering,  tough, 
and  elastic  fly  rod,  and  the  shorter  and  stifTer  trolling  rod,  just  as 
there  are  but  two  classes  of  guns,  the  rifled  and  the  smooth 
bore.  The  bait  rod  is  a  compromise  between  the  fly  rod  and  the 
trolling  rod.  It  is  stiff  like  the  latter,  but  much  longer,  (in  reality 
has  an  additional  joint,)  and  is  carefully  tapered,  so  as  to  secure 
uniform  elasticity  and  action  from  but  to  tip,  qualities  requisite  in 
the  fly  rod,  but  not  so  carefully  developed  in  the  bait  rod,  be- 
cause the  work  required  of  it  is  quite  different,  the  methods  of 
casting  the  bait  and  the  fly  being  quite  as  diverse  as  may  be 
imagined. 

[For  full  description  of  bait  rods,  and  instruction  in  angling  with 
all  kinds  of  baits,  which  might  properly  be  included  in  this  divis- 
ion of  the  Gazetteer,  see  section  on  Black  Bass  fishing  in  Western 
Waters,  page  3.] 

Difference  in  the  material  of  which  rods  are  made  really  con- 
stitutes variety  in  rcxis  ;  and  in  the  selection  and  manufacture  of 
this  material,  excellence  consists.    A  rod  of  hickory,  ash,  lance- 
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wood,  greenheart,  iron  wood,  cane,  or  mahoe  wood,*  may  be  in- 
trinsically better  than  a  rod  of  split  bamboo,  but  the  best  made 
split  bamboo  is  the  superior  of  the  best  made  rods  of  the  other 
material,  in  our  private  opinion  either  for  bait  or  fly  fishing,  for  the 
reason  that  it  combines  the  qualities  of  all  the  rest,  with  lightness 
added,  affording  the  angler  the  most  sport  for  his  efforts. 

This  quality  of  lightness  is  a  most  appreciable  desideratum,  es- 
pecially in  a  salmon  rod,  and  a  not  trifling  advantage  to  the  angler 
who  has  a  whole  day's  work  before  him.  As  every  veteran  knows, 
each  additional  ounce  tells  painfully  in  the  long  run  on  arms,  back, 
and  shoulders.  Abstractly,  there  is  no  better  rod  than  the  West 
India  cane  in  its  crude  native  state  ;  but  as  this  is  inconvenient  to 
carry,  on  account  of  its  great  length,  ingenuity  has  contrived  a 
jointed  rod  which  occupies  a  comparatively  small  space.  Besides, 
in  any  given  entire  cane  there  are  liable  to  be  flaws,  which  impair 
its  strength  and  effectiveness ;  but  by  using  its  choicest  parts,  which 
are  sawed  out  and  fltted  together  and  firmly  whipped  with  silk,  the 
manufacturer  is  enabled  to  produce  an  implement  as  perfect  as  it  is 
possible  to  make.  In  trout  rods  this  quality  of  lightness  is  really 
not  so  essential,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  professional  experts 
who  prefer  a  rod  made  of  some  other  material  than  bamboo. 

As  we  have  said,  rods  are  made  in  joints  or  sections  simply  for 
convenience ;  but  as  the  metal  ferrules,  being  stiff  and  unyielding, 
impair  the  uniform  elasticity  and  play  of  the  rod,  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  in  salmon  fishers  to  have  as  few  joints  and  as  few  ferrules 
as  possible.  Hence  we  find  some  eighteen  feet  rods  made  of  only 
two  pieces,  and  united  by  a  splice,  the  parts  that  join  being  bevelled 
and  firmly  lashed  together  when  in  use  by  a  waxed  end,  the  ferrule 

*  Tbe  beat  bamboo  oMd  for  rods  comes  from  Calcutta.  The  bamboo  nsoally 
sold  at  coontrj  stores  is  a  reed,  or  else  the  Chinese  or  Japanese  variety.  The 
Calcutta  cane  is  clouded ;  the  others  are  yellow.  Greenheart  and  laocewood  are 
imported  chiefly  from  Demerara  and  the  West  Indies  generally.  The  former  is 
heavy  and  very  tough ;  the  latter  lighter  and  possibly  more  brittle.  Mahoe  wood 
is  indigenous  to  Cuba,  and  Is  used  for  the  springs  of  9»lmnUt,  Sometimes,  though 
seldom,  angling  rods  are  made  wholly  of  greenheart,  or  even  of  tanoewood, 
though  the  latter  is  generally  preferred  for  tips ;  ash,  basswood,  and  greenheart 
are  used  for  first  and  second  joints.  Split  bamboo  rods  frequently  have  lance- 
vood  tips.  These  woods  are  imported  In  log  by  Terhune,  of  Canal  street,  this 
city,  and  one  or  two  other  dealers.  It  is  dtftoult  to  find  a  stick  or  caae  fit  to  i 
rods  of.    (See  article  elsewhere.) 
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being  dispensed  with  altogether.  Qther  rods  of  three  joints  have 
the  first  and  middle  one  connected  by  a  ferrule,  and  the  middle  and 
tip  by  a  splice.  Some  makers  iise  a  screw  ferrule,  a  device  which 
renders  loop  ties  unnecessary,  and  prevents  the  rods  from  becom- 
ing shaky  at  the  joints  by  wear.  We  prefer  a  salmpn  rod  of  not 
more  than  ei^teea  feet  in  length*  though  rods  of  twejaty-on^  fe?^ 
are  used ;  but  they  are  ponderous  affairs. ,  An  expert  can  ipake  a 
sufficiently  long  cast  and  do  all  necessary  execution,  with  the  for- 
mer, while  the  only  advanta^  of  extra  length  iSr  when  a  fish  is  hon 
du  comhat,  to  lift  the  line  more  easily  ov^  rocks  and.ttoulders  that 
may  interfere  wth  a  dean  run.  .      .  .      .    , 

Trolling  rods  are  Msually  made  of  undressed. bambpo,  and  are 
about  nine  feet  in  length.,  ^^^y  are  stifi^  but  have  elasticity  enough 
to  enable  the  angler  to  ipcX  his  f^sh  readily  when.it  bites,  and  to 
hook  him  with  much  more  certainty  than  with  a  hand  line.  ^  In  ser 
curing  a  fish  after  it  has  been  hooked,  the  trolling  rod  is  4II  import- 
ant, for  it  permits,  a  delicate  manipulation  and  handling  of  the  fish. ; 
whereas,  if  a  hand  line  were  used  theliook  would  very  often  tear 
out  and  let  the  fish  escape. 

The  selection  of  a  rod  requires  a  certain  keen,  acquired  sense  of 
sight  and  touch,  which  adepts  only  possess — ^sight  to.  detcyrt  any  va- 
riation from  a  perfect  arch,  and  a  touch  that  instmctively  determines 
the  nice  balance  of  the  rod,  and  any  sag  pr  unequal  .distribution  of 
elasticity  throughout  its  entire  length  when  it  is  swayed  backward 
and  forward  by  the  hand  and  wrist  We  would  advise  all  novices 
to  let  a  professional  select  their  rods  for  them.  .Discard  all  rods 
with  patent  attachments  of  spikes,  and  the  like,  to^'  hold  "  the  rod. 
Taboo  those  monstrosities  ingeniously  contrived  "  for  convenience," 
called  "  trunk  rods  " — rods  stiffened  with  a  multiplicity  of  ferrules, 
and  suited  taaJl  kinds  of  fishing,  from  a  minnow  to  a  mascalonge. 
They  are  fit  only  for  those  who  wish  to.still-fish  with  a  worm  and 
a  pin.  We  would  prefer  to. put  a  fine  delicate  implement  even  into 
the  hands  of  a  novice,  .rather  ^than  a  ponderous  stiff  affair^— that  is, 
if  the  novice  can  afford  to  break  a  half-dosen  per  season  until  he 
has  learned  his  art.  One  thing  is  cet^iin,  no  one  cari'b&ome  an 
expert  fiy  fisher  by  practice  with  a  b^an  pole  or  wattle,  no  more 
than  he  can  play  at  battledore  with  a  two  pound  weight.  Also  re- 
ject any  rods  that  have  the  but  squared  off  where  the  hand  grasps 
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it,  where  the  rpd  proper  joins  the  handle,, so  to  ;»peak.  The  object 
of  the  maker  of  this  kind  of  rod  is  to  secure  lightness,  but  he  does 
it  at  the  expense  of  strength  and  every  other  requisite.  A  proper 
rod  should  have  a  suitable  bulge  of  the  but  to  ht^  the  hand,  and 
from  it  taper  gradually  and  uniformly  to  the  tip.  The  rings  should 
not  be  too  large,  and  yet  large  enough  to  permit  the  line  to  render 
freely  throu^^h  them. 

As  to  r^ds^  thjtfre  are  mai^  varieties,  made  oi  nickel,  brasst  or 
rubber»^me  of  entirely  new  cjesigiis,  and  aiming  by.  their  cojpstruot 
tion  to  obviate  serious  faults  that  pertain  to  the  original  patterns^ 
now  passing  into  disuse.  .  Strictly  speaking,  therci  are  but  three  dis» 
tinct  clasys  of  reels,  the  salmon  reel,  holding  two  hundred  yards 
of  line,  the  trout  reel,  holding  twenty-five  yards,  both  of  large  diam- 
eter in  proportion  to  their  width,  and  the  trolling  reeU  that  should 
hold  at. least  fifty  yards.  The  width  of  the  latter  is  nearly  equal  to 
its  diameter,  say  three  inches.  The. salmon  reel  is  about  four  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  trout  reel  two  inches.  In  reels,  as  in  rods,  the 
requisites  are  strength  combined  with  lightness,  and  a  construction 
that  prevents  the  line  from  fouling  around  the  crank  when  in  play. 
In  angling;  the  reel  performs  a  most  important  part,  and  its  use  and 
action  should  be  in  perfect  accord  or  correspondence  with  the  play 
of  the  rod  and  line.  To  render  or  retrieve,  rapidly  or  slowly,  ac- 
cording, to  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  giving  or  taking  inch  by  inch 
of  line  when  the  fish  has  the  but,  delivering  freely  when  he  runs, 
or  gathering  in  promptly  yvhen  he  makes  his  rushes  toward  you, 
these  are  the  objects  of  the  intelligent  angler,  and  the  reel  should 
perform  its. duty  promptly,  or  else  the  captive  will  either  shake  off 
the  hook  or  tear  it  out.  To  meet  these  requirements,  clicks  and 
multipliers  are  employed.  The  click  checks  the  line  from  render- 
ing too  freely*  ;pd  the  multiplier  of  course  gathers  in  the  slack  with 
multiplied  speed  at  each  revolution  of  the  crank.  Some  recent  in- 
ventions have  the  click  contrived  so  as  to  graduate  the  strain  upon 
the  line,  checking  it  almost  entirely,  or  permitting  it  to  run  without 
any  check  at  all ;  and  there  are  those  known  as  balance  reels ;  but 
both  are  apen  to  objections  which  need  not  be  explained  here.  The 
most  serviceable  for  trout  and  salmon  are  the  simple  click  reels. 
Balance  reels  are  more  frequently  used  for  trolling.  The  reel 
should  be  invariably  shipped  behind  where  the  hand  grasps  the 
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rod.  We  prefer  the  nickel  reel,  as  brass  is  apt  to  tamisK ;  though 
for  salmon  the  lightness  of  the  rubber  reel  is  a  veiy  important  de- 
sideratum. 

For  lines  that  are  used  on  reels,  we  prefer  linen  waterproof  laid 
lines,  though  some  choose  silk,  or  a  tapered  braid  of  silk  and  hair. 
The  objection  to  the  latter  is  that  the  minute  ends  of  hair  fray 
by  wear,  and  prevent  the  line  rendering  freely  through  the  rings 
of  the  rod.  Silk  does  not  render  as  freely  as  a  linen  line  that  has 
been  used  two  or  three  times.  For  trolling,  however,  a  cotton  line 
braided,  so  that  it  will  not  kink,  will  answer  well  enough,  besides 
being  vastly  cheaper.  Waterproof  linen  trout  lines  cannot  be 
bought  for  less  than  five  cents  a  foot.  A  good  salmon  line  will 
cost  from  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars. 

With  regard  to  the  durability  of  tackle,  very  much  depends  upon 
the  care  taken  of  it.  The  neglect  of  a  single  winter  will  cost  hun- 
dreds of  dollars,  if  a  man's  stock  be  as  large  as  that  of  most  pro- 
fessional anglers.  Rods  to  be  laid  aside  for  the  winter  should  first 
be  carefully  examined,  all  defects  and  damages  repaired,  the  ferrules 
and  bands  thoroughly  cleaned,  new  plugs  fitted  to  the  joints,  and 
rings  supplied  where  missing.  Where  a  joint  has  been  fractured 
or  broken  entirely,  the  parts  should  not  be  patched  or  spliced,  but 
a  new  one  obtained.  Negligence  in  this  matter  will  be  found  a 
poor  winter's  investment  when  the  rod  comes  to  be  used  again  in 
the  spring.  Take  the  rod  apart,  wipe  the  joints  dry  and  lay  them 
away  in  their  case  in  some  apartment  where  the  temperature  will 
be  uniformly  as  near  to  fifty  degrees  as  possible.  By  no  means 
let  the  rod  stand  near  a  chimney  or  furnace  fine ;  and  the  other  ex- 
treme of  cold  in  a  garret  or  outbuilding  should  be  avoided.  Changes 
of  temperature  destroy  the  pliancy  and  stiffness  of  the  rod.  Where 
the  rod  has  no  leather-case,  but  is  kept  in  a  bag,  never  tie  the  parts 
together  tightly,  as  it  subjects  some  portion  to  an  extra  strain, 
thereby  impairing  the  equal  distribution  of  strength  throughout  its 
entire  length.  For  the  same  reason  a  rod  should  be  laid  flat  on  a 
shelf  if  possible,  instead  of  being  stood  on  end  in  a  comer,  and 
under  no  circumstances,  either  when  in  use  or  in  ordinary,  should 
it  be  left  jointed  and  hung  on  pegs.  Really,  the  best  way  to  keep 
rods  perfect  is  to  put  them  in  a  shallow  box,  wide  enough  to  hold 
them  when  laid  side  by  side,  and  two  or  three  inches  longer  than 
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the  longest.  There  is  always  some  spare  room  In  the  house  where 
this  case  could  be  laid  along*  the  surbase  and  not  be  in  the  way  or 
seem  unsightly.  As  regards  tackle,  all  lines  should  be  reeled  off 
and  stretched  from  one  end  of  the  garden  to  another  on  some 
bright  and  sunny  morning,  and  left  an  hour  in  the  air  to  dry.  They 
should  then  be  overrun  lightly  with  a  bit  of  woolen  cloth  or  cham- 
ois, to  remove  any  taint  of  mildew,  sand,  sea  salt,  or  other  extrane- 
ous matter,  and  then  be  wound  upon  the  reel  not  too  tightly  and 
put  away  with  the  reel  nicely  cleaned.  If  frayed  portions  are  dis- 
covered they  should  be  condemned,  and  the  good  parts  kept  for 
•miscellaneous  uses,  which  will  be  found  frequent  enough.  With 
respect  to  leaders,  flies,  ground  tackle,  etc.,  it  is  admissible  to  de- 
fer immediate  attention  until  some  fine  evening  when  a  cheerful 
blaze  and  indoor  comforts  are  heightened  by  the  blustering  weath- 
er without,  and  then  with  his  stock  spread  out  upon  the  sitting- 
room  table,  one  can  summon  the  aid  of  the  little  folks  to  assort  the 
several  varieties.  As  in  the  case  of  lines,  all  worn  and  imperfect 
flies,  all  frayed  leaders,  and  half-broken  gut  leng^s,  should  be  re- 
jected as  past  service^  for  the  great  desideratum  with  a  careful 
angler  is  to  keep  his  gear  in  as  perfect  condition  as  possible,  that 
at  no  time  he  may  be  aggravated  through  negligence  by  an  unto- 
ward loss.  Bait  boxes  and  creels  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed 
with  warm  soda  water,  and  when  dried  it  is  well  to  sprinkle*  them 
with  a  little  carbolic  add.  or  a  wash  of  carbolic  soaj>  can  be  used. 
Never  keep  your  fishing  and  shooting  gear  in  the  same  drawer  or 
chest.    Above  all  else,  guard  against  the  ravages  of  ynoths. 

When  the  spring  comes  round,  look  again  to  your  tackle  with 
careful  inspection,  and  see  that  all  are  in  perfect  order.  Test  your 
line  foot  by  foot  for  frays  and  weak  spots.  See  that  the  ferrules, 
-rings  and  eyes  of  your  rods  are  tight,  and  no  fractures  in  the  jomts. 
.Above  all,  look  well  to  your  flies ;  reject  all  specimens  that  have 
been,  injured  by  use,  and  all  frayed  gut  lengths.  It  is  better  to 
throw  away  a  handful  now,  than  to  lose  flies  and  heavy  fish  to- 
.gether  the  first  time  you  fasten  to  a  rise.  If  your  outfit  is  not 
<:omplete,  nor  your  assortment  of  flies  full,  replenish  at  the  tackle 
shops. 

The  angler  being  now  prepared  with  rod,  line,  reel,  etc.,  we 
will  presuine*  i^  ready  to  experbnent  fai  fly  ca^in^..  The  methods 
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of  casting  a  fly  vnry  according  to  the  character  of  the  water  to  be 
fished — whether  it  be  lake,  river,  or  stream,  or  whether  the  angler 
is  to  wade,  or  fish  from  a  boat,  or  the  bank.  There  are  a  few 
general  rules  that  govern,  however ;  and  the  first  to  be  observed 
is  to  keep  mU  6/  si^kt*  To  enable  Che  aagier  to  do  this  a  long 
cast  is  frequently  indispensable.  If  fish  were  not  shy,  the  angler 
might  dispense  with  flies,  and  walk  up  boldly  to  the  water  and  dip 
tliem  out  with  his  hands.  But  to  cast  a  long  Site  without  bun- 
gling, requires  studious  practk».  For  a  proper*  cast,  the  line  should 
not  only  be  delivered  straight  and  evenly,  wittiout  kinks,  coils,  or 
bights,  but  the  flies  should  be  laid  lightly  on  the  water»  as  the  nat- 
ural flies  settle.  Hence  the  line*  and  the  castltig  line,  must  be  del^ 
cate  in  size  and  texture,  and  the  flies  must  be  small,  so  as  to  make 
no  splash  when  they  fal|.  It  is  because  such  fine  tackle  ii  required, 
that  the  handling  of  a  heavy  fi$h  becomes  difiicult  t  for  it  b  appa- 
rent that  to  lilt  its  weight  on  th«  fine  would  part  it  To  rdieve 
the  strain  a  flexible  rod  is  required ;  and  the  rod  has  its  very  im*- 
portant  part  to  play  throughout  in  killing,  the  fish.  The  fish  must 
be  killed  on  the  rod^  and  not  on  the  toe.  .  To  exact  full  service 
from  a  rod,  a  perfect  arch  (longer  or  shorter,)  must  be  maint^ned 
from  the  moment  a  fish  is  hooked  until  he  is  landed.  The  manage- 
ment of  this  arch  in  motion  is  the  science  of  angling.  The  rod  has 
of  course,  its  proper  functions  to  peKorm  in  making  the  east.  The 
essential  qualities  of  a  rod  are  elasticity  and  stifiness ;  fet,  a  uni- 
form elasticity  that  is  evenly  distributed  and  maintained  through- 
out its  length  from  but  to  tip ;  and  second,  that  peculiar  quality  of 
stiflhess  which  acts  with  a  yiekUtig  resistance,  preventing  the  fish 
from  exerting  its  full  strength  on  the  hook,  the  leader,  or  the  line 
ju^  aa  elastic  traces  would  prevent  a  horse  firom  eaoerting  lus  full 
strength  in  drawing.  No  rod  will  throw  a  line  deftly  unless  it  pos- 
sesses these  requisites,  and  in  the  selection  of  a  rod  its  weight, 
length,  and  supplen^s,  must  be  gauged  by  the  physical  properties 
of  the  purchaser,  because  the  same  rod,  likethe  same  gun,  vrill  not 
serve  all  sportsmen-  alike.  The  angler  ought  to  be  able  to  tell 
when  a  rod  feels  well  balanced  m  hishaad,  just  as  he  does  a  biU 
Hard  cue,  an  oar,  a  gun,  or  a  croquet  mallet.  Given  the  rod  and 
line,  we  need  such  a  reel  as  will  deliver  the  line  freely,  yet  not  so 
rapidly  as  to  permit  it  to  overrun*  and  we  accordingly  secure  a 
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light  pressure  or  qheck  by  the  "click."  The  click  also  telegraphs 
to  the  ear  what  the  fish  is  d(»ng,  and  in  this  way  renders  a  service 
greater  than  is  generally  supposed. 

The  importance  of  using  small. flics,  even  in  discolored  water, 
should  ipnpress  itself  upon  the  airier.  Lightness  and  neatness  of 
form  are  characteristics  of  river  insects,  and  therefore  a  serious 
objection  to  the  flies  in  common  use»  and  at  the  tackk  shops,  is 
that  they  are  much  too  bushy,  thereby  not  only  esqposing  their  de* 
ception  more  .quickly,  but  preventing  by.  masses  of  feathers  the 
trout  from  hooking  themselves  when  they  rise. 

A  second  rule  in  angling  is,  to  tread  lightly  along  the  streams, 
and  when  in  boat,  to  avoid  noises,  that  cause  vibrations.  It  seems 
to  be  settled  by  scientific  te^ts  that  fish  do  not  hear,  but  their  per* 
ception  through  the  nerves  of  feeling  is  very  keen,  and  sounds  are 
easily  communicated  throi^h  thp  water  by  sudden  jars,  the  care« 
less  dropping  of  an  oar,  or  ^deep^bi^  tones  of  the  voice.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  deaf  per^n  .can  hear  sounds  of  a  voice  or  in- 
strument, if  a  hard  wood  stick  be  placed  in  his  teeth,  connecting 
with  the  object  emitting  the  sounds* 

The  angler  about  to  whip  a  water  should  first  straighten  his 
snoods  and  leaders  by  soaking  them  in  a  basin  of  water ;  after 
which  he  can  keep  them  tolerably  straight  by  winding  the  cast 
around  his  hat  At  a  proper  distance  from  the  angling  place,  let 
him  put  his  rod  together,  first  adjusting  the  reel  to  its  place,  then 
the  tip  and  second  joints,  and  the  second  joint  and  but  last,  keep* 
ing  the  hands  close  to  the  ferrules  and  as  near  together  as  possible. 
Next  reeve  the  line  through  the  rings  and  draw  it  off  from  the  reel 
until  its  length  is  equal  to  a  little  more  than  half  the  length  of  the 
rod  ;  then,  with  the  rod  held  perpendicularly,  unless  adjacent  okh 
jects  prevent,  bend  on  the  casting  line,  hook  the  tail-fly  or  stretcher 
into  one  of  the  bars  of  the  reel,  and  wind  up  until  the  line  is  tauC 
Put  the  ferrule  plugs  in  your  pocket  so  as  not  to  lose  them.  You 
are  then  ready  to  proceed  to  business.. 

The  casting  line  should  be  not  less  than  seven,  feet  in  length, 

nor  more  than  nine,  of  best  selected,  gut.    The  tail  fly  should  have 

simply  a  loop,  and  the  bobbers  gut  lengths ;  that  of  the  top  one, 

or  hand  fly,  somewhat  longer  than  that  of  the  middle  fly,  so  that 

^       when  the  line  is  raised,  and  the  rod  in  motion,  both  will  touch  the 

V  ow^ tx  \v^- ^'^^   ^'i^  ^;^^' ^  ^*^,  ^^  , -" 
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water  gently  alike.  Two  flies,  four  feet  apart,  are  enough  at  any 
time,  and  where  there  are  weeds,  bushes  or  snags,  or  the  trout 
heavy,  it  is  wise  to  use  only  a  single  fly.  The  chance  of  hooking 
your  fish  is  increased  when  two  flies  are  on,  but  the  chances  of 
landing  them  are  much  diminished.  It  is  unpleasant  to  catch  a 
weed  with  one  hook  and  a  fish  with  the  other,  or  to  have  two  heavy 
fish  run  contrariwise  and  carry  off  your  line.  Three  flies  are  ad- 
missible only  when  the  camp  is  out  of  provisions,  or  the  trout 
weigh  no  more  than  ninety  to  the  quart.  The  landing  net 
should  be  deep  and  baggy.  The  most  convenient  arc  made  upon 
a  brass  frame  with  hinges,  so  as  to  fold  into  a  very  small  compass. 

In  fishing  a  stream,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  pass  through 
thick  brush.  This  can  be  done  with  dexterity,  if  the  angler  hold 
his  rod  horizontally,  pushing  it  through,  but  or  tip  foremost,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  the  former  being  preferable.  Having  ap- 
proached the  bank,  select  your  casting  place  with  judgment ;  we 
mean  the  spot  which  you  propose  to  test  for  a  rise.  A  previous 
knowledge  of  a  stream  gives  one  a  great  advantage  everyway,  by 
enabling  him  to  approach  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  fish,  and  also  to 
waste  no  time  in  testing  inauspicious  or  improbable  places. 
Choose  also  where  you  will  land  your  fish,  and  determine  how  to 
provide  for  any  emergency  that  may  arise.  Having  calculated  the 
length  of  the  line  you  propose  to  cast,  see  that  you  have  room 
enough  for  your  back  line,  so  that  you  may  avoid  being  hung  up 
in  trees  or  caught  in  a  rock  or  stump.  Note  the  sun,  and  observe 
that  your  shadow  does  not  fall  on  the  water.  If  it  be  a  bright 
calm,  don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  cast,  but  wait  for  a  ripple  on  the  water, 
or  for  the  sun  to  go  under  a  cloud,  as  your  chances  for  a  rise  are 
thus  increased  ten-foki ;  always  remembering  tiiat  in  trout-fishing 
nothing  is  gained  by  being  in  a  hurry.  If  the  wind  blows  briskly 
in  your  face,  don't  attempt  to  cast  against  it,  as  your  flies  will  only 
get  into  the  trees,  but  select  a  bend  in  the  river,  or  wait  for  a  more 
favorable  opportunity.  If  you  wish  to  cross  a  stream  to  change 
position,  walk  to  the  nearest  shoal  and  wade  to  the  opposite  side. 

When  CA^erything  is  auspicious  and  you  are  ready  to  cast', 
grasp  your  rod  in  the  right  hand  above  the  reel,  and  hold  the 
stretcher  fly  lightly  between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger  of  the  left. 
Then  throw  up  the  tip  of  the  rod  gently,  at  the  same  time  letting 
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go  the  fly,  and  when  the  line  is  at  its  full  length  drop  the  tip  and 
you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  gracefully  the  fly  will  light  on  the 
water  twenty  feet  distant  If  you  discover  that  you  are  to  fall 
short,  or  go  too  far»  recover  the  line  before  it  touches  the  water 
and  try  again.  If  the  fly  should  touch  the  water  and  fail  to  pro- 
voke a  rise,  trail  it  lightly  and  briskly  along  the  stream  in  a  semi- 
circle until  you  are  obliged  to  take  up  the  slack,  and  then  cast 
again.  After  casting  from  one  stand  three  -times  over  a  spot,  in- 
cluding the  width  of  the  stream,  and  failing  of  a  rise,  give  the  fish 
a  yard  more  line,  by  drawing  it  ofl"  the  reel  with  the  left  hand  ; 
then  raising  the  rod  smartly,  take  up  the  slack,  throw  the  rod 
back  of  the  shoulder,  and  when  the  line  has  passed  behind  to  its 
full  length,  project  the  tip  forward  as  if  you  were  going  to  strike 
the  water,  observing  to  never  let  the  *rod  drop  below  a  position 
horizontal  and  parallel  with  the  water.  The  movement  we  have 
described  is  technically  known  as  casting.  We  will  make  it  still 
plainer,  as  it  must  be  practiced  by  one  desiring  to  become  profi- 
cient. We  will  suppose  the  angler  standing  up  to  his  knees  in 
mid-stream  with  his  line  trailing  down  with  the  current  to  its  full 
length  in  front  of  him.  Draw  off  enough  line  from  the  reel  to 
lengthen  the  cast  as  much  as  is  required ;  keep  the  elbow  of  the 
right  arm  at  ease,  but  well  toward  the  body,  and  the  wrist  flexible. 
Raise  the  rod  evenly  and  without  jerking,  with  force  sufficient  to 
lift  the  line  from  the  water ;  throw  the  tip  upward  and  backward 
until  it  takes  a  position  over  the  shoulder  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees  and  no  more,  keeping  the  tip  a  trifle  outward,  away  from 
the  body ;  calculate  the  length  of  time  required  to  straighten  the 
line  out  behind  to  its  full  length,  and  then  bring  the  rod  forward 
with  vigor,  striking  down  squarely  and  directly  in  front  of  you,  al- 
ways remembering  on  no  account  to  let  the  tip  drop  as  low  as  the 
surface.  It  will  be  perceived  that  in  the  upward  motion  the  thumb 
points  outward,  and  with  the  downward  motion  it  turns  inward. 
This  is  the  infallible  key  to  the  whole  situation.  By  practicing 
this  combination  of  movements  one  will  learn  not  only  to  lay  out 
his  cast  on  the  water  in  good  form,  but  by  increasing  the  force  to 
cast  great  distances.  At  no  time  should  the  eflbrts  be  jerky.  The 
body  should  be  well  poised,  and  the  arm  move  with  the  evenness 
and  method  of  a  pendulum.    With  a  long  line  a  sudden  upward 
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jerk  is  liable  to  break  the  rod  either  at  the  first  or  second  ferrule,  or 
to  throw  the  line  out  of  its  natural  parabolic  orbit ;  while  a  too 
sudden  or  premature  projection  of  the  rod  forward  will  snap  off 
the  flies,  tangle  the  line,  or  catch  the  seat  of  one's  corduroys  with 
the  hook,  insufficient  time  having  been  given  for  the  line  to 
straighten  itself  behind.  Inexperienced  anglers  are  annoyed  by 
the  snoods  chafing  and  betaking  ofi"  at  the  heads  of  the  flies ;  the 
cause  is  imperfect  casting.  The  fly  being  heavier  than  the  deli- 
cate line,  moves  faster  through  the  air  by  the  impetus  given  it, 
and  when  a  quick  jerky  motion  is  made  in  casting,  or  a  too  much 
up-and-down  motion  is  given  to  the  rod,  the  fly  has  to  drag  the 
line  along  like  a  shot  taking  a  life-line  to  a  wreck,  and  lights  on  the 
water  with  a  thud  that  sends  it  back  at  right  angles  with  the  link 
or  loop.    The  friction  is  more  than  the  strongest  gut  can  stand. 

In  lifting  very  long  lines  from  the  water,  it  is  desirable  to  start 
them  first,  and  then  withdraw  them  wholly,  otherwise  the  weight 
and  sag  is  liable  to  part  the  tackle,  and  break  or  strain  the  rod ; 
also  before  making  the  forward  cast,  count  the  time  it  has  taken 
to  withdraw  the  line  from  the  water  and  bring  the  rod  to  its  posi- 
tion over  the  shoulder.  The  flies  will  then  have  time  to  traverse 
the  entire  arc  which  a  well-made  cast  requires. 

When  about  to  change  position  on  the  stream,  reel  up  and 
take  your  line  out  of  the  water,  unless  you  are  wading,  when  it 
may  sometimes  be  preferable  to  let  the  line  drift  down  ahead  of 
the  .angler,  if  the  current  be  swift.  Wading  possesses  several 
advantages  over  fishing  from  the  bank,  for  it  enables  the  angler  to 
fish  every  part  of  the  stream  which  the  other  method  does  not, 
and  gives  him  more  casting  room;  the  fish  are  not  so  easily 
frightened,  and  when  hooked  are  more  easily  landed.  Fish  can 
see  in  clear  water  with  great  acuteness,  but  the  refraction  seems 
to  impair  their  vision.  Fish  have  a  habit  of  backing  slowly  down 
-stream  as  the  angler  advances,  not  seeming  greatly  disturbed ; 
but  the  moment  they  do  take  fright  they  scoot  up  stream  like 
lightning.  Streams  may  be  fished  up  or  down  at  option,  though 
down  stream  is  the  best.  The  chief  advantage  of  fishing  up 
stream  is  that  while  you  are  playing  your  fish,  you  do  not  alarm 
others  above  you,  as  you  are  supposed  always  to  lead  your  captive 
down  stream. 
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Let  us  obtcnre  that  fith  always  lie  with  their  beads  up  stream. 
Even  when  they  dart  dewn  stueam  affUghted/ as  they  sometiines 
do,  they  invariably  stop  very  soon  and  round  to»  as  a  yaeht  does 
when  she  luffs  into  the  wind.  Sahnon  and  shad  When  ddscendirts^ 
to  the  sea^  do  not  make  for  it  in  a  bee  Kne,  but  drop  down  stream 
graduaUy,.keeping  their  heads  always  up.  Mbreover;  as  for  trout, 
the  biggest  always  lie  in  the  wider  and  deeper  stream,  so  that,  in 
fishing  up^  the-  angler  is  constantly  fishing  away  from  the  big  fte)^ 
lows  and  up  toward  the  smaHer  6nes.  In  casting,  too,  it  is  im* 
portant,  as  has'been  said,  to  have  your  line  kept  straight ;  aiid  in 
fishing  down  stream  the  cunfent  does  this  for  you,  while  in  moSI 
of  the  casts  made  in  fishing  4ip  stream,  the  line  runs  back  on. itself, 
and  is  constantly  getting  into  slack  turns  and  bights.  Again,  it 
is  less  tiresome  to  fish  down  streaih  when  wading,  than  agiunst 
the  current  which  is  sometimes  so  strong  as  to  make  progress 
against  it  difficult.  More  than  all,  the  angler  can  see  his  fish  be- 
fore him,  when  he  is  moving  down,  but  never  when  he  is  moving 
up.  We  are  aware  that  some  proficient  anglers  take  decidedly 
opposite  ground,  but  they  must  refute  what  we  have  presented  as 
fosttdates^  (not  arguments^)  before  wc  shall  yield  oiirpontlon. 
Circumstances,  however^  alter  cases.  A  good  rule  to  observe 
would  be  to  fish  down  stream  if  the  current  be  swift,  and  up  stream 
if  it  be  sluggish ;  always  supposing  the  wind  to  be  favorable.  As 
between  Worm  fishing  up  stream  and  fly  fishing  up  stream,  the 
former  is  preferable; 

It  is  useless  to  waste  time  in  whipping  every  foot  of  a  stream* 
Trout  lie  where  cool  bottom  springs  bubble,  or  lateral  brooks 
come  in,  or  food  gathers,  the  depth  of  water  favors,  or  shade  and 
protection  serve.  The  strongest  and  biggest  fish  preempt  the 
choicest  places  and  deepest  pools,  but  good  fish  are  often  taken  in 
swift  water  flowing  about  six  niches  deep  over  pebbly  bottoms 
where  the  conferva  attaches! itself  to  stones  and  sways  in  the  cur- 
rent, affording  both  food  and  lurking  places*  In  lai^  rivers  it  is 
useless  to  fish  except  at  rapids,  or  where  a  lateral  stream  flows  in» 
Casts  may  be  taken  when  wading,  or  from  the  bank,  according  to 
depth  of  water  and  other  circumstances.  Where  the  river  makes 
short  turns  there  is  a  deep  hole  on  one  side  and  a  corresponding 
sand-bar  or  flat  on  the  other.    Trout  are  likely  to  be  found  In  aU 
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these  deep  holes,  because  the  current  carries  the  food  there ;  and 
for  the  same  reason  they  are  also  to  be  foUnd  under  the  bank  op- 
posite to  the  wind.  Where  a  river  is  divided  by  an  island  or  patch 
of  weeds,  a  cast  will  be  rewarded  at  the  foot  of  the  island  at  the 
edge  of  the  ripples.  In  spring  the  fish  are  much  scattered,  and 
can  be  taken  almost  anywhere,  as  they  are  foraging  for  food,  the 
insects  not  yet  having  been  hatched  out.  Later  in  the  season  the 
trout's  food  is  swept  in  plenty  and  variety  to  their  dining-rooms  in 
the  holes  under  the  bank.  And  in  autumn  nature  teaches  them  to 
resort  to  the  springheads  and  smaller  tributaries  for  the  purpose 
of  spawning.  Trout  feed  chiefly  at  night,  and  hence  are  niore 
readily  taken  on  dark  and  cloudy  days,  and  between  sunset  and 
daric. 

In  using  the  fly  the  object  is  to  imitate  the  movements  of  the 
natural  insect  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  the  angler  often  exercises 
great  ingenuity  in  so  doing.  To  drop  the  line  naturally  on  the 
water,  and  then  to  keep  it  endued  with  life,  is  the  stratagem. 
From  the  moment  the  fly  touches  the  water  the  angler  should 
keep  his  eye  on  it.  Trout  often  feed  a  little  under  the  surface; 
they  do  not  always  break  when  they  rise,  but  quietly  suck  in  the 
fly.  The  angler  can  frequently  detect  a  quick  movement  of  a  dark 
pbject  beneath  the  surface,  or  a  sudden  flash  of  light,  which  he 
knows  to  be  a  fish  making  for  the  hook,  and  he  instinctively  raises 
the  tip  of  his  rod  and  hooks  it.  A  novice  might  have  let  a  dozea 
of  these  opportunities  pass.  OAen  the  whereabouts  of  a  trout  is 
betrayed  by  a  break  or  a  leap  fnom  the  surface,  and  the  wide-awake 
ngler  will  make  it  his  business  to  toss  his  fly  over  the  spot  sooner 
or  later.  Sometimes  the  trout  rush  at  the  lure  like  a  flash,  leaping 
clear  over  it  in  their  eagerness.  They  are  difficult  to  hook  then. 
A  fish  will  ho(A  himself  <mfy  in  cases  where  die  fly  first  touches 
the  water  at  the  end  of  a  straight  line,  or  when  the  line  is  being 
withdrawn  smartly  for  a  new  cast.  In  all  other  cases  the  skill  of 
the  angler  must  be  emfdoyed.  If  this  '*  strike ' '  be  made  with  vigor 
or  desperately,  either  the  trout  will  be  jerked  high  in  the  air,  the 
tackle  will  be  broken,  the  hook  will  tear  out,  or,  what  is  more  proba^ 
ble,  the  hook  will  miss  altogether.  Then  the  awkvpard  eflbrt  will 
scare  the  fish  away,  and  the  angler  must  proceed  to  another  place. 
How  to  hook  a  fish  cannot  be  told ;  but  if  the  angler  will  school 
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himself  never  to  rsdse  the  arm,  but  simply  to  use  the  wrist,  liftiog 
he  thumb  slightly  when  a  fish  rises,  his  lesson  will  be  nearly 
learned.  He  must  remember  that  his  wrist  is  the  fulcrum  of  a 
long  lever,  and  that  a  slight  movement  there  will  produce  an  as- 
tounding demonstration  at  the  other  end.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
offer  of  an  undesirable  fish  can  often  be  declined.  *  If  fish  in  a 
pool  be  frightened,  give  the  pool  a  half  hour's  rest. 

Having  hooked  the  fish  the  next  thing  is  to  handle  him*  If 
well  hooked,  he  will  go  to  the  bottom,  and  if  slightly  hooked  he 
will  flounder  about  on  the  surface.  Upon  this  showing  the  angler 
determines  his  mode  of  procedure.  In  aqy  case  put  him  into  the 
basket  as  soon  as  possible.  Do  not  work  him  against  the  current 
more  than  can  be  helped.  If  you  see  the  strength  of  your  rod 
tested  too  much»  give  him  line;  when  he  yields,  reel  up.  The 
point  is  always  to  keep  him  well  in  hand,  as  you  would  a  horse — 
always  to  feel  him.  When  necessary  to  lead  him  out  of  weeds  or 
dangerous  places,  advance  the  but  of  the  rod.  It  will  stand  an 
enormous  strain. . .  Keep  the  line  always  under  your  thumb,  with 
the  thumb  on  the  rod.  If  the  fish  leaps,  lower  the  tip  of  the  rod 
so  as  to  give  the  line  slack,  otherwise  he  will  tear  the  hook  loose. 
Having  at  last  taken  the  mettle  from  him,  reel  in  short,  throw  the 
rod  back  over  your  shoulder,  and  slip  the  landing  net  under  him. 
If  you  have  no  net,  lead  him  to  the  bank  and  draw  him  out,  if  he 
be  a  large  one.    Small  ones  can  be  lifted  by  the  line. 

When  you  unjoint  your  rod  take  hold  of  the  ferrules  with  your 
hands  as  nearly  together  as  possible,  and  when  you  draw  upon 
them  give  the  parts  a  slight  turn  in  opposite  directions,  and  the 
rod  will  usually  separate  without  difficulty.  Many  good  rods  are 
wrenched  or  broken  through  ignorance  in  this  single  particular. 
Should  the  ferrules  resist  all  ordinary  efforts,  heat  them  gently. 
[For  instructions  relating  especially  to  Salmon  fishing,  see  Eastern 
Coast  Fishes,  pages  263-5.] 

TiMs  of  Approximate  Wet^his  of  Ftsh  according  to  their 
Leng^tks, — In  the  absence  of  a  spring  balance,  the  following  table 
will  be  found  useful : 

as* 
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A  TABLE  OF  APPROXIMATE    WEIGHTS   OP  FISH  ACCORDING  TO 

THEIR  LENGTHS. 


Lengtk. 


Inches. 
9 

lO 
IS 
19 

Z3 

«4 

15 

i6 

19 

M 

SI 

•s 
*3 

u, 

ss 

s6 
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98 

»9 
9«» 
3X 

33 
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3S 

36 

% 

39 

40 

4t 
4» 
43 

44 
45 
46 
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5 

6 
6 

1 

8 

9 
10 

IK 

ts 

14 

»5 

16 
18 

«9 
91 

S3 

^ 

98 

31 

33 

34 
37 


OS. 


6V 

\H 
>3X 
«oX 

851^ 

8 

8 

9X 

o 

19 

3 

19 

9 

X5X 
«4 

14^ 

o 

I5X 


Weight 
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o 

o 

o  - 

o 

o 

I 

I 

I 

s 

s 

s 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

6 

7 
8 
8 

9 
10 


OS. 

4X 

6X 

6 

15X 

6 

IK 

o 

XA% 
«5 


Grsjling. 


Huh. 

o 
e 
o 
o 
o 
I 
I 
I 
I 

s 
f 

3 
3 

4 
4 
9 


OS. 

9X 
«oX 
«3X 

K 

s 

9?< 
«4X 

% 

9K 

s 

«^ 
5^ 


Pike. 


lbs. 


3 
3 

4 
'4 

.5 
6 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 

II 
ts 

n 

14 
15 

so 


OS. 


Varnish  for  Fly  Rods, — Take  as  much  shelUc  as  the  alcohol  used  will  dissolve. 
Spread  evenlj,  dry  thorou|rhlyf  put  on  three  or  four  costs*  and  rub  down  with 
rotten  stone. 

9.  Take  three  ounces  best  gum  shellac,  one  and  an  eighth  ounce  gum  benzoin, 
half  an  ounce  gum  sandarach,  half  an  ounce  gum  mastic,  one  quart  alcohol  90  per 
cent,  proof ;  pulverize  separately  and  add  the  alcohol.  Put  in  h  ^bu:k  bottle  and 
set  in  tiie  son,  shake  often,  then  poor  off.  If  too  thick,  add  alcolaol ;  if  too  thin, 
take  out  the  corlc    Apply  with  linen  rag. 

To  Waterproof  Fish  Z.MMsr.— Dissolve  paraffine  in  naphtha  or  benzine ;  also,  boll 
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Unseed^  oil  by  a  proccM  that  will  neatfallM  or  deatroj  the  gelatine  w^ch  all  oil 
contains  a  small  portion  of,  and  which  nnless  removed  will  leave  the  lines  stiff  and 
hard,  which  is  <rf  contae  to  be  avoided.  J.  Qalicoch,  si  Magasine  street.  Cam- 
brldgeport.  Mass.,  preparea  littea  in  thia  way.  C.  TH^P^Ot  ^i  Green wood»  Masa.» 
yiMKi  the  first  process. 

7>  C^lor  Fish  Litut, — Soak  them  In  green  tea,  coffee  or  a  solution  of  indigo. 
Warm  fluids  preferred. 

7>  /Tdtf/  TVmvit  ^r««4.->Tront  careftiUy  dressed  may  be  preserved  aevend  days 
fresh  and  sweet  wltliout  ice  or  salt,  by  wrapping  them  in  the  long  white  moss  found 
in  the  swamps  in  the  vicinity  of  lakes  and  streams  where  trout  are  canght,  and 
placing  them  in  a  cool  sliady  place ;  a  liole  In  the  ground  covered  over  with  a  foot 
or  more  of  earth  ia  a  good  place. 

7>  Pru€rv€  /fti^— Take  your  lUh  and  aplit  it  open  (If  ^rge,  say  three  pounda 
and  upwards,  on  the  back)  ;  wipe  it  clean,  but  don't  wash  it ;  lay  it  in  your  keg  or 
barrel,  skin  down,  then  sprinkle  over  each  layer  of  fish  a  mixture  composed  of  one- 
half  salt  and  one-half  Mnsoovado  augar,  putting  on  about  one-half  the  quantity 
nauaUy  used  in  salting  fish.  Oa  arrival  home  repack^  using  «  very  small  quantity 
of  the  same  mixture.  They  do  not  get  so  salt  as  to  require  freshening  before  cook- 
ing, merely  requiring  rinsing  in  fresh  waller  ;  neither  do  they  lose  thdr  flavor,  nor 
4wcomedry»aa  traat  always  do  whenaaltad  la  the  nsnal  way.  They  can  be  kept 
for  three  osonthf, 

LeiUn*  m.nd  Prtveniive*  for  M^sgniU  BiUt, — Olive  oil,  two  ounces ;  camphor 
two  drachms ;  carlMlIc  acid,  one  drachm  ;  acetic,  one-half  drachm ;  oil  cedar  one 
dxachm  ;  (rfl  pennyroyal,  ona  drachm.    Bfix. 

s.  Oil  of  pennyroyal,  four  ounoea  t  olive  oil,  eight  ounoes ;  tar,  two  oQacaB. 

3.  Camphor  dissolved  in  sweet  oil,  adding  ooe-eighth  part  of  glycerine  oil  to  the 
mixture  Is  as  good  a  protection  against  flies  as  the  tar  and  oil,  and  much  more 
cleanly. 

4.  Essence  oil  verbena,  one  drachm ;  cologne  spirits,  not  cologne  water,  nlaaty- 
ftve  per  cent.,  one  pint ;  mix  and  agitate  fee  twenty-four  hours,  then  add  diatilied 
water  four  ounces,  and  filter.    Bathe  the  face,  neck  and  hands  welL 

5.  Use  carbolle  add  soap. 

<;/«#.— Glue  ia  pteparsd  for  nan  by  a  gantie  heat  In  a  water  bath  ;  when  thoa 
prepared  it  may  be  kept  in  a  liquid  atata  by  the  addition  of  a  fluid  ounce  of  strong 
nitric  acid  for  every  pound  of  dry  glue.  Or  take  the  dry  glue  a^d  add  three  timea 
as  much  consm«rcial  add :  this  will  diasolve  the  glue  without  the  hot  bath.  The 
ordinary  "  prepared  glue  **  which  Is  kept  In  an  Impntrescible  Uquld  state,  la  eomu 
posed  of  six  parts  glue,  sixteen  parta  water,  one  part  hydrochloric  add,  and  oq»* 
half  part  of  sulphate  of  sine 
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If  the  learner's  fingers  are  delicate  and  he  has  good  use  of  them, 
it  is  better  to  dispense  With  some  of  the  mechanical  appliances 
used ;  but  for  one  whose  digits  are  clumsy  or  who  lacks  a  free  use 
df  them,  I  would  recommend  a  vise  for  holding  the  hook»  and  a 
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spring  plier,  or  as  some  term  it  a  pair  of  pliers,  for  holding  the  end 
of  a  thread  or  hackle,  and  conveniently  used  for  wrapping  the  lat- 
ter 00  the  hook.  As  to  the  materiak,  I  will  enumerate  nearty  all 
that  I  use  myself,  and  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  applied  to  the 
hooks. 

Wrapping'  Siik. — ^The  finer,  if  strong,  the  better ;  and  although 
the  color  should  in  some  degree  correspond  to  the  other  material 
used,  this  is  not  of  much  consequence,  as  it  is  only  seen  in  the  few 
slight  wrappings  at  the  head  of  the  fly. 

IVax, — Do  not  use  «•  cobbler's  "  wax.  Take  one  ounce  of  the 
clearest  and  lightest  rosin  you  can  procure,  one  drachm  of  gutta 
percha,  and  one  teaspoonful  of  linseed  oil— the  crude,  not  the  boiled 
— put  them  in  a  teacup  (I  use  the  lower  part  of  a  discarded  tin 
blacking  box),  heat  them,  stirring  with  a  little  stick  the  meanwhile 
to  have  them  thoroughly  anoalgamated,  and  then  pour  the  hotcom*- 
pound  into  a  bowl  of  cold  water.  As  soon  as  it  has  cooled  suffi- 
ciently, work  and  pull  it,  much  as  girls  pull  "  taffy ; "  this  makes  it 
light  colored  and  tough.  If  the  gutta  percha  cannot  be  easily  ob- 
tained it  may  be  omitted,  but  it  adds  to  the  toughness.  To  make 
the  wax  softer  for  cold  weather,  add  a  few  drops  of  oil.  To  make 
it  harder  for  warm  weather,  add,  as  you  require,  a  little  more 
rosin. 

Hooks, — ^There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  their  proper 
shape  for  flies.  Conroy  declares  for  the  O'Shaughnessy ;  /'.  e.,  the 
improved  Limerick.  I  coincide  with  Conroy.  The  point  of  the 
barb  of  the  O'Shaughnessy  has  an  outward  projection.  It  is  what 
is  called  a  hollow  point,  and  the  chances  of  hooking  the  fish  are 
thereby  increased.  The  Kirby,  the  hooking  quality  of  which  is 
superior  to  all  others,  if  short  shanked,  may  be  used  for  palmers 
and  hackles,  but  for  winged  flies  the  sideward  inclination  of  the 
point  would  give  the  wings  of  the  fly  "  a  list "  to  one  side,  and  pre- 
vent its  floating  on  an  «  even  keel." 

Gut — Should  be  fine  for  stretcher,  $md  stout  for  drop  flies ;  for 
the  latter  using  a  half  length.  If  the  droppers  are  intended  to  be 
looped  to  the  leader,  the  loops  should  be  tied  in  each  end  of  the 
length  after  soaking  the  gut,  the  projecting  end  pulled  tight  anrl 
cut  off  close,  and  then  the  length  divided  into  two.  For  my  own 
use,  and  for  my  customers,  I  prefer  gut  dyed  a  neutial  tint,  which 
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b  between  a  blue  and  lead  color.  It  is  done  as  follows :— Throw 
your  hank  of  gut  into  a  basin  of  cold  water,  and  while  it  is  soaking 
put  into  a  small  vessel — ^tin  will  answer — a  pint  and  a  half  of 
water  with  one  drachm  of  ground  logwood  and  six  grains  of  cop- 
peras. After  it  has  commenced  boiling  let  it  bubble  for  ten  min- 
utes longer ;  then,  dashing  the  water  from  the  gut,  throw  it  in  and 
press  it  down  with  a  small  stick.  In  thirty  seconds  or  so  lift  it  to 
see  the  depth  of  tint,  and  continue  to  examine  and  immerse  it 
until  it  suits  your  fancy.  A  light  tint  I  consider  preferable.  Some 
persons  think  that  the  dye  affects  the  strength  of  the  gut.  This  is 
not  the  case,  unless  there  is  too  much  copperas ;  much  more  than 
I  have  prescribed. 

Tinsel, — Gold  or  silver,  as  it  is  called,  but  really  "Dutch 
metal,"  whether  round  or  flat,  is  kept  by  variety  or  military  stores, 
or  the  country  reader  can  obtain  the  flat  from  some  dealer  in  Irish 
linens,  as  it  is  frequently  used,  ornamentally  in  putting  them  up. 

Dubbing, — ^The  materials,  and  they  are  many,  of  which  the 
bodies  of  flies  are  wrapped  are.  first,  and  most  important,  peacock 
heri,  or  *'hari,"as  some  persons  call  it — the  Uttle  plumelets  or  fibres 
growing  on  each  side  of  the  tail  feathers  of  the  peacock.  The  cop- 
per colored  for  nine  ffies  out  of  ten  is  preferable ;  the  green  is 
used  for  fancy  flies.  The  next  is  mohair,  or  the  ravellings  of  a  fabric 
called  "  moreen,"  or  pig's  wool,  growing  on  certain  parts  of  the 
animal  beneath  the  bristles,  or  seal'!)  wool,  the  most  brilliant  of  all 
— all  of  which  can  be  dyed  of  many  colors ;  or  the  fur  of  a  rabbit, 
squirrel,  monkey,  or  other  animal.  Add  to  these  wrapping  floss 
silk,  and  the  list,  I  believe,  is  complete. 

Hackles, — ^The  hackle  is  intended  to  represent  the  legs  of  a 
Mnnged  fly,  or  without  the  wings  some  imaginary  caterpillar  insect, 
which  trout  take  for  a  reality.  -  There  are  saddle  and  neck  hackles. 
The  former  are  the  long  streamers  growing  on  each  side  of  a 
cock's  rump,  the  latter  are  plucked  from  the  back  of  the  neck — 
the  closer  to  the  head  the  shorter  the  hackles  and  stiller  the  fibres. 
Having  stouter  stems  than  the  saddle  hackles,  they  are  less  apt  to 
break  in  winding  on.  The  older  the  cock  the  stiffer  the  fibres ; 
but  as  old  cocks  are  not  always  obtainable,  I  avail  myself  of  the 
good  terms  I  am  on  with  several  poultry  dealers  to  pluck  the  heads 
and  necks  of  their- capons.    Natural  hackles  are  more  generally 
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vsed  in  tying  trout  flies  than  others.  Then  there  axt  those,  the 
fibres  of  which  are  red  at  the  stem,  or  say  at  the  roots,  and  black 
on  the  outer  edges  of  the  feathen  and  frequently  black  a,t  the  stem 
and  red  at  the  out^r  edges ;  both  of  which  are  called  furnace  hackles. 
There  are  also  light  yellowish  red,  termed  "ginger  hackles." 
Black  hackles  are  essential  in  tying  dark  flies.  Grey  are  use4  in 
tying  dun  colored  flies  when  dun  hackles*  which  are  very  scarce, 
are  not  to  be  had.  Add  to  these  the  ginger  barred  and  black 
barred  on  a  white  ground,  and  we  have  most  of  the  natural  or  un* 
dyed  colors.  But  hold,  tliere  are  a  few  more,  the  feathers  from 
the  wren's  tail,  from, the  rufi'  of  the  gi^ouse,  from  the  partridge  and 
snipe,  and  the  short  spotted  feathers  of  the  guinea  fowl  are  occa- 
sionally used,  but  they  are  soft  of  fibre  and,  poor  substitutes  for 
cocks' hackles. 

WingSt — ^The  feathers  of  which  the  wings  of  flies  are  made, 
are  numerous.  Those  of  the  mallard,  teal,  red-neck,  sheldrake^ 
wood-duck,  and  other  wild  fowl  correspond  in  position  to  the  sad- 
dle hackles  of  the  cock,  and  are,  I  think,  what  ornithologists  term 
"  tail  coverts«"  Few  others,  except  the  secondary  wing  feathers 
.of  the  red-neck,  canvas-back  and  teal,  are  used.  The  tail  coverts 
of  ducks  are  difficult  of  manipulation  on  account  of  their  extreme 
delicacy  and  lightness.  Of  all  feathers. from  the  wings  of  birds  or 
domestic  fowls  the  secondary  only  are  good ;  the  pinions  are 
worthless.  If  a  man's  arms  wer^  wings  the  pinions  would  be 
found  growing  from  the  wrist  to  the  tips  of  the  feathers^  the  sec- 
ondaries from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist.  I  hope  this  will  explain 
their  true  position,  for  if  one  asks  his  friend  in  the  *'  rural  districts  " 
to  get  him  the  feathers  of-  a  certain  fowl,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
he  will  be  presented  with  any  other  than  the  right  ones.  The 
great  variety  of  plumage  in  domestic  fowls,  produced  by  crossing 
and  interbreeding,  has  furnished  some  feathers  invaluable  to  the 
fly-maker,  especially  to  the  beginner ;  these  are  in  nearly  every 
case  the  secondaries  of  hens.  They  are  much  easier  of  manipu- 
latk>n  than  the  tail  coverts  of  wild  ducks  or  the  short  fibred  wing 
feathers  of  birds,  and  in  all  cases  should  be  used  instead  h^  the 
tyro  when  he  can  get  them  near  the  shade  or  markings  of  any 
duck's  feathers  he  may  admire.  The  Earl  Derby,  the  dark  brah- 
mas»  and  most  of  the  various  crossings  producing  so  many  shades 
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of  brown  and  mixed  cok>rs  furnish  Ihen^  White  aeeondaries  are 
used  for  the  winii^  of  the  moth  fly  or -white  miUer,  as  also  for  the 
coachman.  Dun  feathers  are  almost  as  difficuk  to  procure  as  dun 
hackles.  When  one  is  fortunate  enQU|^h,  therefore,  to  obtain  them 
in  excess  of  his  own  wants  he  should  gamer  them  up  for  the 
needy  ;  for  fly-iniLkers  are  great  beggars.  Red  ibis  of  course  will 
be  seized  911,  as  well  as  the  crest,  ruff,  back  and  bi^ast  feathers  of 
the  goldefh  pheasant  Turicey,  the  jsecondary  anditertiari,  as  well 
as  the  tail  feathers,  also  tome  intaplay ;  so  also  Mo  some  of  the 
wing  feathers  of  the  wild  goose.  JEnglbh  blue  jay,  guinea  fowl, 
macaw  and  parrot,  and  golden  pheasant  are  used  almost  entirely 
in  tying  salmon  flies. 

Let  me  iniagine,  my  reader,  that  you  have  taken  a  ^eat  by  my 
side  at  the  table- where  I  tie  my  flies;  Before  us  are  two  paper 
boxes,  each  about  sixteen  inches  Idng;  four  deep,  and  five  wide. 
On  removing  the  top  the  sides  towards  us  fall  l>y  little  muslin 
hinges,  on  the  table.  The  boxes  ai%  dWided  by  Httle  pasteboard 
uprights,  each  into  five  apartments  of  equal  width.  In  the  first 
apartment  of  the  box  on  our  left,"are  bits  of  feattifer  used  for  the 
tails  of'fHes,  viz.,  the  tail  coverts  of  the  mallard,  teal,  sheldrake, 
and  wood-duck  f  feathers  from  the  crest,  rufi;  back,  and  breast  of 
the  golden  pheasant;  red  ibis,  parrot,  macawr  and  a  few  dyed 
feathers.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  apartments  are  for  the 
feathers  for  wings,  described  in  my  first  cast,  anid  the  fifth  con- 
tains m^  hackles.  These  feathery  are  neatly  folded  in  slips  of 
paper  and  placed  in  large  sized  envelopes,  which  have  the  names 
written  at  the  top  of  the  back./  They  sit  edgewise  in  the  box, 
with  the  inscriptions  all  facing  the  same  way,  so  that  by  passing 
my  fingers  over  them,  I  can  easily  find  the  feathers- 1  an)  about  to 
use.  The  box  to  my  right  contains,  each  in  its  prc^r  apartment, 
hooks  in  little  boxes,  the  si^  marked  on  .^top  and  bottom,  hand 
vise,  spring  pliers,  picker,  wax,  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors,  three  and 
a  quarter  indies  long,  with  blades  ah  inch  long  aitd  ohe-quaxter 
inch  wkle,  a  small  flat  piece  of  India  rubber  for  straightening  gut, 
wrapping  silk  of  various  colors  and  degrees  of  fineness,  floss  silk, 
peacode  and  ostrich  heri,  and  the  diflerent  kinds  of  dubbing  as 
enumerated  previously.  I  do  not  imply  by  the  foregoing  that  so 
methodical  an  arrangement  is  necessary  for  an  amateur,  but 
something  of  the  kind  would  prevent  confusion. 
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Suppose  first,  we  tie  the  simplest  hackle,  uif  a  ginger  on  a. 
No.  6  hooh.  If  you  use  ihc  vise,  fasten  the  hook  between  the 
jaws,  then  take  a  piece  of  wrapping  silk  of  the  required  length,  say 
a  foot  or  fourteen  inches,  and  rolling  a  mite  of  wax  ns  large  as  a 
BB  shot  between  the  fore-finger  and  thumb,  dnw  the  silk  through 


twice.  With  the  hook  b  the  position  shown  on  the  Miaexed  illiw- 
tration,  whether  held  \^  vise  or  between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger 
of  the  left  Itand,  take  five  or  six  turns  around  the  shank  of  the 
hook,  as  shown  in  %ure  I.  Then,  laying  on  the  gut,  conimeDce 
quite  ck>se  to  the  head  and  wrap  down  lo  A,  figure  2.  Here, 
with  three  turns  of  your  wrapping  sUk,  baten  in  the  floss,  A  £. 
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and  laying  the  wrapping'  silk  along  th^  shank,  tiick  it  in  between 
the  gut  and  the  head  of  the  hook»  and  throw  a  few  loose  coils 
around  the  gut  to  keep  it  out  of  the  way.  Now  wind  on  your  floss 
as  £ar  as  C,  figure  3»  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  body  somewhat  as 
you  proceed ;  then  throw  the  loose  coils  of  wrapping  silk  fcee  from 
the  gut,  and  take  three  turns  over  the  floss  and  clip  off  the  end. 
You  next  take  your  ginger  hackle,  about  the  length  figured,  and 
stroking  back  a  few  fibres  at  the  point  and  clipping  off  the  end, 
lay  It  against  the  iiook  and  fasten  in  with  four  or  fire  turns  and 
wrapping  up  to  within  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  (»:  so  of  the  head, 
throw  a  few  loose  coils  around  the  gut  as  before.  Now  wrap  on 
3ronr  hackle  closely,  pressing  back  the  fibres  as  you  go  to  avoid 
overlapping  them.  On  getting  as  near  the  head  of  the  hook  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  fasten  the  iiackle  with  two  or  three 
turns,  clip  off  the  ends  and  throwing  the  wrapping  into  coil  D  F 
D,  seize  it  at  F  and  take  as  many  turns  as  will  come  to  the  very 
end  of  the  shank.  Now  reversing  the  turns,  with  the  gut  through 
the  coil,  you  draw  on  the  end  D  until  the  wrapping  fonning  the 
coil  is  drawn  tig^t.  Your  fly  now,  after  clipping  off  the  surjrius, 
is  complete,  needing  only  a  touch  of  copal  vaniish,  with  a  small 
camel's  hair  brush,  at  the  head  to  make  it  secure. 

**  Let  me  tell  you,  scholar,"  as  Father  Izaac  so  frequently  re- 
marked to  his  pupil  Venator,  the  tying  of  this  simple  hacide  is  the 
all-important  rudiment  of  the  art.  If  you  learn  to  make  it  neatly 
all  else  will  become  "just  as  natural  as  falling  off  a  log."  But  let 
us  tie  another  hackle  and  beautify  the  lower  part  of  the  body  with 
a  little  tinsel  So  we  go  back  to  figure  2  and  suppose  A  B  a  strip 
of  flat  gold  tinsel  which  we  have  fastened  with  three  turns  of  the 
wrapping  and  thrown  the  latter  in  a  few  loose  coils  around  the 
gut.  We  take  three  turns  of  the  tinsel,  perhaps  four,  or  even  five 
if  the  hook  is  large,  down  the  shank  closely,  so  as  to  hide  the  hook, 
and  then  as  many  turns  back,  and  after  fastening  with  two  or 
three  turns  of  the  wrapping  cut  off  the  end  of  the  tinsel.  We  will 
vary  the  body  of  thi^  hackle  by  having  it  of  peacock's  herl.  We 
accordingly  take  four  or  five  herls  between  the  thumb  and  finger 
of  the  left  hand  and  clipping  them  off  evenly,  lay  them  on  where 
you  have  just  clipped  off  the  tinsel,  and  take  two  or  three  turns  over 
•  the  ends  which  project  toward  the  head  of  the  hook.    Now  laying 
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ycNir  whqipmg-  silk  .akmg'  the  hqrU  j^aat<^vnit:l9otb  beris:^|ui4'Wtap^ 
ping^  sMk  sUgiitlf ,  windinip.  in  the  meanwhile  as  Jir  ap  the  Ahank 
of  the  hook  as  ifOQ  iirtendthe  boiify  to  extnid,  then  fastening  im 
fowr  hackle  you  proceed  as  adready  described. 

FuTr  mohair,  pjg's  wool  and  seal's  wool  aie  spun  on'  in  the  same 
way.  A  lavi^llingrtof  any  fabric,  for  instance*  morten^jsay -be  fas*- 
tened  and  woqnd  on  as  floss  silk.  In  making  a  very  lat^ge  body 
to  a  fly  it  is  a  matter  of  economy  when  using  floss  silk,  to  wrap 
first  with  darning  cotton,  or  similar  matasiaJb  •  It 'ihiatteailmt;  little 
as  to  the  color,  as  the  floss  covers  it  ^  . 

To  make  a  palmer  hackle  proceed  as  instnwted  as  far  es  A, 
figure  a ;  and  after  putting  on  the  tinsel,  if  it  is  required*  fiaten  in 
the  tip  end  of  the  hackle,  then  the  material  of  which  the  body  is 
composed.  Now  you  have  tinsel,  hackle,  and  dubbing  tied  in,  and 
the  rule  is  that  the  material  fastened  in  last  is  wound  onflmt,  so 
yon  wind  on  your  dubbings  fasten  it  a* little  below  the  head. of  the 
hook,  and  then  taking  three,  foer  or  five  turns  of  the  tinsel  in  the 
same  direction,  you  fasten  it  also.  Now  you  wind  on  your  hackle 
just  behind  and  dose  to  the  tinsel,  and  as-  youiget  near  the  head 
of  the  hook  disregard  the  tinsel  and  takea  fsfwdose.  turq»of  the 
hackle,  fastening  it,  clipping  it  •  ofi"  and  finishiag  a»  ahreai^  directed. 
In  a  palmer  the  fibres  of  the  hackle  should  stand  out  nuich  .thicker 
at  the  shoulders  and  head  of  the  fly  than  akmg  the  body. 

I  hope  the  reader  will  understand  the  directions  I  have  given 
for  tying  hackles  and  palmers,  for  they  are  pertinent,  as  far  as  they 
go,  to  making  winged  flics. 

The  most  celebrated  fly  makers  use  only  their  fingers,  but  a 
small  hand,  or  as  some  call  it  a  pin  vise,  is  exceedingly  convenient 
when  one  wishes  to  lay  down  his  work  for  a  while.  By  twiriti^  it 
with  the  left  hand  and  holding  the  material  with  the  right  you  can 
wind  on  the  most  delicate  floss  without  soiling  it  with  wax,  which 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  have  your  fingers  entirely  free  from.  In 
fact  it  is  necessary  sometimes  to  dissolve  whatever  of  it  adheres  to 
the  fingers  with  a  little  oil  and  then  wash  ^our  hands  with  soap 
and  water  to  get  rid  of  the  oil. 

A  certain  school  Of  fly-maken  tie  on  the  wings,  on  more  prop* 
eriy  the  wing,  hat  of  aU,  and  in  making  an  elaborate  fly  it  is  the 
proper  way, .but  inordinary  trout  flies,  as  I  shall  pcesentljr.show. 
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the  wfng  should  be  pttt-on  hnmediately  after  wnpfinB'OD  tho'gM. 
Some  old-fasbioned  malcen  malMain  that  a.  pa^  tf  wiMgx  sholild 
be  put  on,  each  one  •eparately-.  This  it  certBtnlj  unneacBmy,  for 
most  of  the  natuial  flies  we  cdwervc  oa  the.  water,  if  aliTc,  have 
their  wings  fcdded  together,  apfiearing  as  one.  EsfiecitUj  is  this 
the  case  with  the  Epfaemerids,  which  an  most  numerDos. 


Let  me  ask  the  reader  to  cast  his  tje  on  the  (date  above.  He 
will  obaerre  that  the  fibres  incline  towards  (he  top  end  of  the 
feather.  Now  cachof  these,  on  the  lilies  where  the^  come  in  con- 
tact, if  examined  with  a  microsot^M,  will  be  (bund  to  contai»  a 
ncnlar  series  of  little  ho<dM,  if  I  nxj  «o-c«U  them,  forming  a  acm- 
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nection  or  interlocking  with  a  similar  series  on  the  adjoining  fibre. 
On  this  interlocking  of  the  fibres,  with  the  arrangement  of  the 
feathers,  and  the  oiling  which  the  bird  gives  them,  depends  its 
ability  to  shed  water  as  from  the  roof  of  a  house,  and  a  duck  to 
swim  suid  dive  and  still  remain  dry.  If  you  cut  out  a  section  (fig- 
ure 2),  andp  doubling  it,  form  figure  3,  the  fibres  at  the  outer  end 
of  your  wing  will  be  of  an  unequal  length  and  require  pinching  or 
clipping  off  of  the  ends  after  it  is  tied  on.  You  will  therefore, 
holding  the  stem  of  the  feather  in  your  left  hand,  stroke  back  the 
fibres  gently  and  gradually,  forcing  the  little  hooks  to  lose  the 
original  connection  with  their  fellows  on  the  adjoining  fibres  and 
form  others  until  you  get  them  to  stand  out  at  right  angles  with 
the  stem.  After  forcing  as  many  back  as  will  form  your  wing, 
clip  them  off  with  your*  scissors  and  double  them  with  the  under 
side  of  the  feather  inward,  your  <me  wing,  representing  a  pair  of 
wings ^  is  ready  to  tie  on. 

Holding  the  smoothly  folded  mass  of  fibres  together  between 
the  thumb  and  fore-finger  of  your  right  hand,  lay  it  on  the  back  of 
the  hook,  the  ends  of  the  fibres  extending  as  far  back  as  you  pro- 
pose to  have  the  length  of  the  wing,  pressing  it  down  firmly; 
then  bring  the  fore-finger  and  thumb  of  your  left  hand  into  action, 
and  releasing  the  hold  with  your  right  take  two  or  three  turns  of 
your  wrapping  silk ;  look  to  see  if  it  sits  right,  and  then  with  one 
or  two  more  wrappings,  close  and  neat,  you  fasten  off  with  the 
invisible  knot,  as  described  in  finishing  a  hackle ;  and  so  your  fly 
is  complete. 

The  foregoing  is  the  English  mode ;  but  let  me  describe 
another,  and,  I  think,  more  secure  way  of  putting  on  the  wings  of 
trout  flies.  I  .think  it  originated  in  Ireland.  It  is  now  generally 
adopted  in  this  country.  Holding  the  hook  as  already  described, 
take  four  or  five  turns  of  the  wrapping  silk,  about  two-thirds  of 
the  way  up  from  the  bend  to  the  head,  then  laying  on  the  gut  con- 
tinue wrapping,  but  closely,  leaving  just  enough  of  the  hook  to 
•fasten  and  finish  off;  lay  on  the  wing,  the  convex  edge  beneath, 
and  the  end  in  the  reverse  direction,  /.  e.  outward  along  the  bare 
gut,  then,  holding  the  wing  firmly  in  position,  take  two  or  three 
turns  of  the  wrapping,  being  careful  that  the  wing  does  not  turn 
over  towards  the  opposite  side  of  the  hook,  look  at  it  to  see  that  it 
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sits  properly ;  continue  down  the  shank  with  a  half  dozen  or  more 
turns,  and  then  clip  off  the  root  ends  of  the  fibres,  which  of  course 
are  pointing  towards  the  bend  of  the  hook.  Your  wing  is  now 
secure,  with  the  point  or  end  reversed.  Continue  wrapping  over 
gut  and  hook  until  you  come  opposite  the  point  of  the  latter ;  then 
put  on  your  tinsel,  clipping  off  the  surplus  end,  then  your  dubbing, 
extending  it  well  up  towards  the  head,  and  leaving  the  space  to  be 
occupied  by  the  hackle  about  half  as  much  as  that  so  occupied 
Mihen  tying  a  fly  without  wings.  Here  you  fasten  in  the  hackle 
firmly,  winding  it  on  up  to  the  point  where  you  commenced  tying 
on  the  wing ;  secure  the  end  of  the  hackle  with  three  turns  of  your 
wrapping,  clipping  off  the  surplus  end,  then  double  back  the  wing 
into  its  intended  position,  take  two  or  three  turns  over  the  head  or 
but  end,  and  finish  off  with  the  invisible  knot,  as  previously 
described. 

A  quicker  way  of  putting  on  the  wings  is,  after  stroking  back 
the  fibres,  and  bringing  them  at  right  angles  to  the  stem  of  the 
feather,  to  double  them  into  tfanDshdpe  of  the  wing,  and  then,  with 
a  quick  jerk,  pluck  it  by  the  roots  from  the  stem.  The  wing  is 
then  laid  on,  and  the  fly  proceeded  ¥nth  as  just  described.  The 
wing  should  extend  backward  just  so  iar  that  the  tip  of  it  comes 
immediately  over  the  bend  of  the  hook.  The  fibres  of  the  hackle 
should  hardly  be  long  enough  to  reach  the  same  place,  and  the 
hackle  itself  should  not  be  more  than  two-thirds  the  length  of  stem 
required  for  a  hackle  or  palmer  fly. 

One  would  suppose,  before  he  tried  it,  that  the  wing  cut  or 
torn  from  the  stem,  as  described,  would  be  square  at  the  tip  end 
when  tied  on.  A  trial  will  prove  that  the  end  will  be  oval  or 
elliptical,  resembling  the  wings  of  a  natural  fly.  The  learner,  of 
course,  will  find  that  in  tying  back  the  wing,  if  the  turns  of  the 
wrapping  silk  are  too  near  the  but  end  of  the  head,  the  wing  will 
sit  too  perpendicularly,  and  that  if  the  turns  of  the  wrapping  are 
too  far  back  it  will  sit  too  close  to  the  body.  The  body  in  a  well 
proportioned  fly  extends  rather  beyond,  opposite  the  point  of  the 
hook.  If  the  wing  is  too  long  it  should  be  shortened  by  a  vigor- 
o'jrs  pinch  of  the  thumb  nail  and  fore-finger. 

I  had  forgotten  to  mention  that  in  making  a  body  of  mohair,  fur, 
or  pig's  wool,  the  requisite  quantity, 'after  a  little  pulling,  is  placed 
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in  the  palm  of  the  lefl  hand  and  rolled  into  the  shape  of  an  oblong 
cone.  The  smaller  end  is  then  applied  to  the  lower  end.  of  the 
body,  and  twisting  or  spinning  it  in  with  the  wrapping  silk  it  is 
wound  up  the. body*  which  is  to  be  increased  in  bulk  as  you  near 
the  space  intended  for  the  hackle.  The  wiki  hairs  of  the  dubbing 
should  be  clipped  ofT^  so  also  shov^^iwry  ^res  of  4he  hackie  after 
winding  on.  The  picker. (a  darning  n^dlet  ^sUick  head  in  into  a 
small  cork  will  answer  for  this  Ut^e  mplpmeiit)!  when  required,  » 
brought  into  requisition  in  arrai^ng^and  straightening  the  irr^ular 
fibres  after  winding  on  the  heckle,.  . 

.  The  mode  of  dipping  off  the  but  ends  of  the.  wing  as  close  op  to 
the  head  of  the  fly  as  I  have  described,  answers  in  most  cases,  for 
instance  for  a  herl,  or  mohair,  or  fur  .body,  but  when  we  intend  to 
make  a  floss  body  the  surpli^  par(  qf  ,the  wing  should  be:  cUpped 
off  in  a  direction  slanting  towards  the  bend  of  the  hook ;  so  that  in 
wrapping  over  it.  with  the  floss  the.  bpdy'wiU  ti^per»  handsomely  in* 
creasing  in  bulk  as  it  nears  the  pla^  where  you  intend  to  fasten  in 
the  hackje.  .  In  tying  %k^  pne  becomes,  appreciative  of  the  painute* 
ness  of  spaces,  and. in  put^ng  on.  tinsel,  or  in  the  length  of  the 
body,  or  in  finishing  off  fit  -the'  head  as  much  as  nuy  be  occupied 
by  one  or  two  turns  of  the  finest  wap^g  silk,  i»  easily  judged  of. 
Tails^ — In  putting ,ein  this  little  '< caudal  appendage,"  as  Mr* 
Sparrowgrass  would  have  termed  it,  much  nicety  is  to  be  observed. 
Of  course  it  is  ptaoed, precisely  on  top.  of  the  hook,  the  fibres  of 
feathers  of  which  it  is  composet^  should  curve  upwanl  and  sit 
g^ccfullyy  ,  If  it  be.  a  plaki  body,  as  in  the  fly,  ^sailed  .the  hare's 
ear,  it  is  tied  in  on  completing  the  wrapfMng.on.-of  the  gut.  If  tin- 
sel  ornaments  the  end  of  the  body,  it  tdioukl  be  put  on  firsts  and 
then  the  tail.  If  the  body  is  intended  to-be  wrapped  with  tinsel,  H 
^iild  hang  k>ose  while  puttii^  on  the  tail  and  then  wound  api* 
rally  over  the  dvit>bing  with  two,*three,  four,  or  -five  turns,  as  the 
case  .may  be. 

;  Repeating  in. pmt  the  .4i>^i'f>na.ahvady  given  for  the  bodiea 
of  the  flies,  let  me  renund  the  learner  that  the  matenai  fastened  in 
last  is  wrapped  on  first.  ..Suppose  for  instance^ you  wish  to  make  a 
winged  fly  with  a  palmer  body:  After  the  tail  is  on,  tie  in  the  end 
of  the  hacklci  and  i^txi— firstly,  wrap  on  the  dubbing ;  stcondfy^  the 
tinsel;  thirdfy,  the.haf:kle,.foUowuig  cfose behind  the  tiuna  of  tbn 
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tifiMl;  and  it  makes  4  better  iool^Bg  fly  W  wrap  the  baclde  mugh 
mofK  closely  on  getting  wgt  iisder  fhe  wings  j  ivalung  it  a  Ikdc 
more  "  buz  "  as  it  is  frequently  tenned.  A  fly  is  said  to  be  buz 
when  the  hackle  is  jna.p^eA  on  thick  and  it  looks  "  bushy "  as 
we  Americans  would  term  it.  v  ~, 

Some  makers  use  two  or  three  half>bitdiB*  in  finishing  off  at 
the  head.    The  tnvinble  knot  is  as  easily  tied\and  much  more 

Let  me  dfserte  asbriefiy  and  as  jdaJnly  as. I  ean  the  proper 
mode  of  using  a  pair  of  scissors.  They  should  be  such  as  I  ha*e 
described.  Do  itt)t  p^t.your  finger  and  thumb  into  the  bows  or 
oval  openirts.  buy  lay.  that  part  of  the  implMBent  in  the  palm  of 
your  hand  ttt^gKti  the-thumb  and  fingers  work  the  blade*.  A 
little  practice  in  this  way  ifiU  enable  one  to  picic  out  an4  clip  off  a 
single  fibre  of  the  hackle  or  fifing  with  great  nice^. 

I  now  introduce  a  plate  of^ir  salmon  flie>,^  (three  of  them 
copied  from  Slacker's  "Book  of  the  Salmon,")  in  order  to  show 
what  are  "  feelers."  and  "  tonninirs."  and  "  loons."  and  "  heads  and 
er  use  a  more 
)f  the  Domin* 
for  the  Maine 
ly  own  mued 
vas  very  high, 
stigouche  sal- 
names  of  the 

ho  makes  hb 
F^  must  name 

s  th^  third  fig- 

"  i.  A  feather 

wrapped  with 

read,  which  is 

ill  be  (fbserved, 

another  feather  is  tied  on,  a  blue  jay,  for  what  is  termed  a  "  shouU 

der."    Thereisamixedwingof  golden  pheasant  neck.  teal,  guinea 

hen,  and  light  brown  turkey;  with  a  topping  much  longer  than  the 

tail  surmounting  the  wing.     The  head  is  of  black  ostrich  hcri. 
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■wound  on  closely,  both  for  ornament  and  to  hide  the  but  end  of 
the  wing  where  it  is  dipped  ofll    Referring  to  the  fourth  figure,  a. 


"  tag  "  just  at  the  but  ci(  the  tail.  A  tag  may  be  of  ostrich  heil, 
or  pig's  or  seal's  wool,  or  floss.  The  "  feelers  "  which  by  a  great 
stretch  of  imagination  are  supposed  to  represent  the  anteanse  of  a 
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natural  fly — are  the  two  long  fibres  of  macaw  tail  feather  tied  in  on 
each  side  of  the  head  and  extending  back  over  the  wings ;  atid  an- 
other stretch  of  imagination  is  to  suppose  that  a  natural  fly  carries 
them  thus.  The  third  or  fourth  fly  figured  is  much  too  large  for 
the  rivers  of  Canada  at  an  ordinary  stage  of  water.  The  third 
might  do  on  very  high  water  after  it  has  gone  down  just  enough 
for  the  fish  to  commence  noticing  a  fly. 

The  second  figure  is  a  very  plain  fly,  the  "  blue  and  brown."  or 
"  Nicholson/'  named  after  an  old  salmon  fisher,  "  a  broth  of  a  boy/' 
of  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick.  There  are  a  few  turns  of  flat  gold 
tinsel,  or  gold  twist,  then  a  tail  of  mallard  and  golden  pheasant's 
rufl';  the  body  of  reddish  brown  seal's  or  pig's  wool,  wrapped  with 
a  blue  and  reddish  brown  hackle  ;  the  wings  are  of  mallard,  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Nicholson's  style  of  tying,  stand  wdl  up.  The 
size  of  the  hook  given  is  for  high  water,  when  the  dubbing  and 
hackles  are  of  lighter  shades.  As  the  water  falls  the  hackle's  and 
dubbing  should  be  darker.  On  low  water  and  bright  weather  dark 
brown  and  purplish  blue  are  best ;  the  hook  decreasing  in  size  as 
the  water  falls.  In  fact,  trout  hooks  numbers  3  ^nd  4  (Conroy's 
O'Shaughnessy's  numbers)  are  as  a  general  rule  larg^  enough  for 
the  rivers  of  Canada ;  numbers  i  and  2  are  full  size  for  high  water. 

One  who  has  become  somewhat  proficient  in  tying  trout  flies, 
can  easily  make  one  for  salmon.  But  at  the  risk  of  repeating  to 
some  extent  the  directions  given  for  the  former,  let  me  describe  the 
tying  of  a  plain  salmon  fly,  and  leave  the  ambitious  amateur  to  his 
own  ingenuity  in  making  an  elaborate  one.  The  blue  and  brown, 
as  described,  has  two  hackles,  one  of  each  color.  We  will  take  a 
fly  with  one :  say  the  fiery  brown. 

Lay  all  the  materials  before  you — a  short  topping  for  tail,  a  bit 
of  gold  twist  (three  inches  or  so),  fiery  brown  dubbing  of  mohair, 
or  pig's  or  seal's  wool,  a  hackle  of  redder  shade  than  the  dubbing, 
the  wing  ready  folded,  a  plumelet  of  ostrich  herl,  a  bit  of  blue  and 
yellow  macaw  tail  feather,  and  a  gut  loop.  The  latter  is  so  cut 
that  when  doubled  it  will  be  long  enough  to  come  about  where  the 
tail  is  tied  on,  the  ends  to  be  beveled,  and,  bending  it  over  a  coarse 
needle  or  an  awl,  an  eye  should  be  formed,  as  is  not  represented  in 
the  illustration.  The  wings  of  a  salmon  fly,  as  a  general  rule,  should 
be  double,  or  say  two-ply,  for  mallard,  of  which  most  wings  are 
26 
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made,  is  very  light,  and  requires  delicate  handling.  In  preparing 
it,  stroke  back  the  fibres  gently  and  firmly  until  all  their  ends  are 
square,  clip  off  with  your  scissors,  and  lay  it  on  the  table ;  prepare 
another  in  the  same  way,  and  lay  it  on  top  of  the  first,  placing  it 
where  it  is  not  apt  to  be  disturbed. 

Now,  if  allowed,  we  will  use  the  small  vise  figured  in  our  first 
paper.  Firstly — Secure  the  hook  well  between  its  jaws.  Secondly 
— Wax  your  silk,  and  commencing  near  the  bend,  wrap  up  to  the 
head  with  a  dozen  or  so  turns.  Thirdly — Lay  on  the  gut  loop 
warp  down  opposite  the  bend,  perhaps  a  few  turns  below.  Fourth^ 
ly — Lay  on  the  gold  twisty  secure  the  end  and  winding  it  three  or 
four  turns  back,  opposite  the  point  of  the  hook,  fasten  it,  allowing* 
the  surplus  to  stand  outward  towards  the  head.  Fifthly — Put  on 
the  topping  for  tail  so  that  it  curves  handsomely  upward  and  secure 
it  with  two  turns  of  the  wrapping  silk.  Sixthly — Fasten  in  the  tip 
end  of  the  hackle,  the  back  uppermost.  Seventhly — Having  pulled 
and  picked  your  dubbing  and  rolled  it  in  the  palm  of  your  hand  into 
a  conical  shape,  (very  little  is  required,)  twist  in  the  small  end  with 
your  wrapping  silk,  and  spinning  both  silk  and  dubbing  almost  up 
to  the  head,  fasten  it  with  a  half-hitch.  Eighthly — Twirling  your 
vise,  follow  with  four  turns  of  the  gold  twist,  fasten  and  then  follow 
close  behind  with  the  hackle,  the  underside  next  to  the  dubbing. 
You  are  now  ready  to  put  on  the  wing.  There  are  two  ways — one 
is,  after  doubling  it  to  tie  it  on  as  described ;  another  (as  taught  me 
by  Mr.  Harry  Venning,)  is  not  to  double  but  to  lay  it  flat  on  the  top 
of  the  hook  with  the  fore-finger  and  thumb  of  the  right  and  com- 
press it  with  the  corresponding  fingers  of  the  left  hand  ;  bending 
the  two  edges  of  the  wing  so  that  an  equal  proportion  will  enfold 
the  hook  on  both  sides.  Now  with  your  wrapping  silk  take  two 
turns ;  look  to  see  that  the  wing  is  put  on  evenly  and  sits  properly, 
and  taking  a  half-dozen  more  turns,  make  it  secure  with  a  half- 
hitch.  Putting  on  the  feelers  to  have  them  sit  uniformly  is  a  nice 
job.  The  pair  should  be  taken  from  opposite  sides  of  the  blue  and 
yellow  macaw  tail-feather ;  that  on  the  far  side  to  be  fastened  in 
with  two  turns  of  the  wrapping,  then  that  on  the  near  skie.  In 
making  the  head  observe  that  the  black  ostrich  herl  has  a  convex 
and  a  concave  side,  and  is  to  be  wrapped  on  very  closely  with  the 
convex  side  outward  towards  the  eye  of  the  loop.    Clip  off  the  sur- 
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plus  but-cnd  of  the  herl  and  fasten  with  the  invisible  knot.  With 
a  small  sharp  stick  dipped  into  copal,  varnish  the  last  wrapping  of 
the  silk,  being  careful  not  to  let  it  touch  the  herl. 

When  mallard  is  scarce  the  under  ply  of  the  wing  may  be  of 
turkey,  making  it  more  solid  than  if  it  was  all  mallard.  As  a  rule 
salmon  flies  are  wrapped  palmer  fashion,  that  is,  the  hackle  over 
the  whole  length  of  the  body.  The  bodies,  as  will  be  observed, 
are  very  slender  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  fly. 

ARTIFICIAL  FLIES. 

Constant  inquiries  are  made  for  works  on  Angling.  Such 
works  (exclusively  as  such),  have  never  been  published  in  Amer- 
ica. Proficient  anglers  well  know  how  diflicult  it  is  to  utter 
opinions  and  instructions  which  the  fraternity  will  unanimously 
accept  as  «r  cathedra,  and  are  ever  chary  of  the  captious  criticisms 
of  those  who  keep  silent  and  assume  to  be  the  only  Solons.  To 
prepare  a  work  upon  patterns  for  flies,  and  to  determine  precisely 
what  flies  are  suitable  for  diflerent  waters,  at  the  same  or  at 
diflerent  seasons,  is  even  more  diflicult  still.  There  are  a  number 
of  excellent  English  books  of  this  character,  but  they  are  of  little 
service  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  because  the  water  and  the 
larvae  that  inhabit  the  waters  there  are  widely  diflerent  from  ours. 
The  same  flies  that  obtain  in  England  will  not  serve  us  here, 
where  they  are  not  known  either  to  entomologists,  or  to  the  fishes 
themselves.  To  write  intelligently  on  this  subject,  one  has  to 
begin  at  the  tgg.  Nothing  but  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  insects 
that  inhabit  the  waters,  or  places  contiguous,  will  enable  the 
student  to  make  an  intelligent  selection  of  subjects  for  artificial 
tiles  for  specified  times  and  places.  To  enable  us  to  impart  this 
information  correctly  and  properly,  we  have  taken  by  permission 
the  following  article  from  the  columns  of  Forest  and  Stream, 
It  was  prepared  by  Miss  Sara  J.  McBride,  of  Mumford,  N.  Y.,  and 
constitutes  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  angling  literature  of 
America. 

"  Insects  are  the  scavengers  of  nature.  They  seek  fetid,  un- 
wholesome matter,  the  germ  cells  are  left,  and  the  cornipt  mass  is 
the  birth  place,  home  and  sepulchre  of  myriads  of  animate  life. 
Noxious  miasmatic  gases  are  consumed,  purity  takes  the  place  of 
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foulness,  and  the  whole,  cleaned  at  the  app>ointed  time,  has  the 
appearance  of  a  miniature  resurrection.  Not  only  is  the  earth 
cleansed,  but  the  water  is  purified.  The  flora  that  spread  out 
their  arms  expands  and  grows  in  rich  luxuriance  beneath  the 
water  without  fear  of  drought  or  a  sigh  for  rain,  all  kept  clean  and 
pure  by  the  infinite  hosts  of  species  that  sport  in  the  water,  whose 
nourishment  is  decaying  vegetation  and  disagreeable  substances 
formed  by  the  decomposing  action  of  the  water.  The  majority  of 
aquatic  species,  and  those  species  that  appear  in  the  greatest 
numbers  are  these  indirect  vegetarians.  I  am  aware  that  this  is 
a  stronfi^  statement,  and  one  never  before  advanced.  It  is  the 
result  of  years  of  patient  watching  and  studying.  Of  the  class  of 
insects  whose  larvx  feed  in  this  manner  there  are,  in  the  section 
Neuroptera,  the  Ephemera,  all  of  the  Phryganina  that  live  in 
cases,  several  species  of  lialina.  Many  species,  but  divided  among 
different  families  in  the  section  diptera.  One  of  these,  Pisces  simu- 
liner,  received  its  fishy  name  in  honor  of  the  commotion  it  created 
among  pisciculturists,  a  few  years  since.  It  figured  in  Fish  Com- 
missioners' reports,  etc.,  as  a  ••  web  worm  **  and  "  destroyer  of  young 
trout."  Larvae  are  ravenous  feeders.  A  stream  must  be  rich  in 
confervse  to  have  a  large  insect  fauna.  It  would  be  well  sometimes 
before  stocking  streams  with  fish  to  stock  them  first  with  insect 
food.  Not  that  insects  are  the  only  fish  food,  but  directly  and 
indirectly  they  form  the  main  supply  at  all  seasons,  and  almost  the 
exclusive  food  when  the  Gdmmarus  and  other  Crustacea  are  pass- 
ing through  the  first  stages  of  life.  Insects  are  liable  to  be  exter- 
minated in  streams,  or  new  species  take  the  place  of  the  old  ones  ; 
floods  and  freshets  sweep  the  flora  away.  Mineral  matter  is  ot>- 
noxious ;  or  their  parasites  and  enemies  may  gain  the  ascendancy. 
New  species  may  supplant  the  old  inhabitants,  not  always  "  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,"  but  the  survival  of  those  whose  ene- 
mies and  parasites  are  held  in  check  from  a  combination  of 
circumstances. 

"  In  an  insect's  life  there  are  three  familiar  forms,  larvae,  pupa, 
and  imago.  Larvae  are  frequently  used  as  bait,  pushed  squirming, 
wriggling,  protesting  on  the  bare  hook.  Of  these  so  martyred, 
there  are  Phryganida  larvae  barbarously  drawn  from  their  castles, 
known  as  caddis  bait  to  the  destroyer,  grubs,  larvae  of  beetles, 
maggots,  or  gintles,  larvae  of  the  diptera,  caterpillars,  larvae  of 
moths.  The  only  pupa  so  sacrificed  belongs  to  the  family  of  Li- 
alis,  known  by  the  suggestive  appellation  of  helgramite.  Of  the 
adult  insects  or  imagines,  the  Locustaria,  or  grasshoppers,  are  a 
common  bait.  The  imitations  used  are  of  four  forms.  The  fly 
proper,  with  clear,  smooth  body,  feet,  wings  with  or  without  caudsd 
seta*.  Palmers,  body  covered  with  hairs  bristling  in  all  directions 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  The  hackled  fly,  body  like  the 
palmer  with  wings,  and  sometimes  caudal  setae.    The  hackle,  body 
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smooth  with  hackle  closely  wound  at  the  head,  the  upper  part  of 
the  hackle  representing  the  wings,  the  lower  the  feet.  This  is  what 
the  old  authors  call  a  "  fly-made  buzz/'  a  ily  with  its  wings  in  rapid 
motion.  It  imitates  some  small  flies  with  heavy  drooping  wings  as 
they  flutter  over  the  surface  of  the  water. 

*'  In  imitating  insects  the  size  of  the  fly  must  correspond  with 
the  size  of  the  insect,  that  the  fly,  when  made,  will  be  of  the  same 
size  as  the  insect  imitated.  All  nondescript  flies  should  be  of  the 
same  size  as  the  natural  inhabitants  of  that  particular  stream  they 
are  thrown  on. 

**  It  is  a  strange  but  peculiar  fact  in  insect  economy,  that  the 
small  streams  have  a  small  sized  insect  fauna  and  the  larger  streams 
a  correspondingly  larger.  They  are  not  the  same  identical  insects, 
but  sometimes  closely  allied  species.  I  will  here  state  for  the 
benefit  of  the  uninitiated  in  bug  lore,  that  insects,  when  they  have 
assumed  the  perfect  or  winged  form,  no  matter  how  long  the  term 
of  life  is  afterward,  never  change,  never  grow. 

**  The  waters  of  the  United  States  and  Canadas,  homes  of  the 
Salmom'da  family,  may  be  classed  in  three  or  more  general  divis- 
ions, each  with  its  own  well-defined  insect  fauna.  The  first  of 
these  we  will  consider  are  Head  Springs.  In  these  the  water  is 
of  a  uniform  temperature ;  their  even  flow  the  least  disturbed 
from  rains,  snow  water,  and  freshets  ;  the  birthplace  of  the  trout, 
and  the  richest  in  insect  life.  The  water  \s  at  all  times  swarming 
with  animalculas,  the  wonderful  reproduction  of  these  diminutive 
orders  supplying  food  for  the  larger,  and  they  in  turn  for  the  flsh. 
Insects  leave  these  waters  about  a  month  earlier  than  they  do  other 
streams.  The  first  thai  present  themselves  are  of  the  family  Chi- 
ronomida,  belonging  to  the  order  Diptera,  The  chief  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  this  order  is  their  having  but  two  wings — all 
other  orders  have  four.  The  larvae  are  long,  slim,  worm-like,  some 
a  blood  red  color.  They  are  aquatic,  or  rather  they  live  in  that  soft 
mixture  of  mud  and  water,  with  its  slimy  growth  of  vegetation 
oflering  a  treacherous  foothold  to  the  investigator,  where  sinking 
lower  and  lower  they  feel  as  if  they  would  soon  be  exploring  that 
region  no  one  wishes  to  know  of.  When  ready  to  change  to  pupae, 
they  bury  themselves  deeper  in  the  mud.  The  outer  skin  hardens, 
and  to  all  appearance,  they  are  at  rest,  but  really  preparing  for  a 
most  wonderful  metamorphose.  From  its  changes  the  body  con- 
tracts in  its  case,  leaving  a  sort  of  vacuum,  so  that  when  it  finally 
wriggles  itself  out  of  the  mud  into  the  water  it  floats  to  the  surface. 
The  case  slits  open  above  the  thorax  and  the  fly  comes  out.  Of 
these  there  are  five  that  appear  in  such  quantities  that  they  may  be 
preeminently  distinguished  as  fish  food.  They  are  piscatorially 
named  black,  dark  claret,  bright  claret,  grey,  and  olive  gnats. 
These  insects  are  double  brooded,  that  is,  the  cycle  of  their  life  is 
repeated  twice  every  year.    Their  first  exodus,  if  the  weather  is 
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favorable,  is  from  the  last  of  March  to  the  first  of  May.  Their 
second,  through  August  and  September.  They  may  be  farther 
distinguished  as  morning  flies,  as  the  majority  leave  the  water 
during  the  hours  of  seven  and  eleven  A.  M. 

'*  Another  genus,  immense  in  numbers,  but  small  in  size,  that 
metamorphose  at  this  season,  belongs  to  the  family  EpkemericUr, 
order  Neuroptera,  The  pupa  is  active  and  closely  resembles  the 
larvae.  They  are  brisk,  rapid  swimmers,  live  an  independent,  un- 
social life,  keeping  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  creek,  where  their 
murky  muddy  color  protects  them  from  the  vigilant  eyes  of  their 
pursuers.  When  disturbed  they  unhesitatingly  risk  an  open  flight, 
tirst  up  to  the  surface,  skim  along  a  little  way  and  then  down  again. 
These  are  their  tactics  on  the  defensive.  It  will  be  almost  need- 
less to  write  that  these  are  favorite  game  for  trout,  and  where  one 
is  you  are  sure  to  find  the  other.  It  is  impossible  to  rear  them  in 
aquaria.  If  the  water  becomes  a  degree  or  two  warmer  than  that 
in  the  bed  of  the  creek,  both  larvae  and  pupae  perish  almost  ift- 
stantly.  When  ready  to  take  wing  they  rise  to  the  surface  under 
some  protecting  shade,  avoiding  the  uneven  temperature  of  the 
banks.  With  a  heaving  motion  of  the  body  the  thorax  slits  open, 
two  upright  wings  flash  out  and  are  held  aloof  until  the  feet  and  setae 
are  drawn  out ;  for  an  instant  it  rests  on  its  old  coat,  and  then  flies 
off  a  sub-imago  to  await  its  last  metamorphose,  which  takes  place 
in  from  ten  to  twenty-four  hours  after  leaving  the  water.  A  deli- 
cate parchment-like  coating  is  thrown  off  the  entire  body,  head,  feet 
wings  and  setae,  leaving  the  insect  with  paler  colors — ^transparent 
wings  and  translucent  body.  The  familiar  nomenclature  for  this 
family  is  dark  fox,  poor  man's  fly,  red  fox  and  bright  fox.  These 
begin  to  make  their  appearance  the  middle  of  April.  There  are 
a  succession  of  broods  throughout  the  summer  months.  They 
leave  the  water  in  the  evenings,  some  very  early  in  the  mornings. 
The  black  hackled  fly  has  no  natural  histoiy,  only  a  history  of  lone 
experience,  a  captivating  fly  for  all  streams.  Its  most  wonderful 
exploits  as  a  lure  are  when  the  water  is  discolored  with  rain.  The  ibis 
is  probably  taken  for  a  flower  or  animalcule.  Many  forest  trees  have 
at  this  season  a  blossom  whose  petals  are  of  this  scarlet  color. 
The  palmers  or  caterpillars  are  to  be  used  wherever  flsh  are  to  be 
caught  ad  libitum.  The  grizzly  king,  queen  of  the  water,  and  pro- 
fessor, have  a  classical  history.  The  two  first  are  the  invention  of 
Prof.  John  Wilson— Christopher  North  of  the  ** Nodes  Ambro- 
siana/'  The  last  the  invention  of  James  Wilson,  the  eminent  nat- 
uralist. They  are  general  flies  for  all  streams,  and  all  seasons. 
Like  the  black  hackled  fly  and  ibis,  these  should  be  held  in  reserve 
for  the  days  and  hours  where  the  six-footed  race  are  lying  in  am* 
bush. 

"  The  dragon  flies  (Odonaia),  take  the  front  rank  among  water 
insects.    In  described  species  they  exceed  in  number  all  the  re- 
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maining  families  in  the  section  Neuroptera  whose  birth-place  is 
the  water.  The  majority  are  in  the  warmer  latitudes.  They  have 
a  preference  for  the  waters  where  the  temperature  increases  du- 
ring the  summer  months.  In  springs  and  mountain  streams  the 
larvx  will  be  found  hugging  the  bank  and  in  shallow  inlets.  They 
hibernate  in  the  egg  form,  at  least  in  the  northern  latitudes  ;  are 
voracious  predaceous  feeders  ;  are  sporting  characters,  whose  life 
at  all  times  depends  on  their  agility  in  pursuing  and  capturing 
game.  Their  large  size,  as  well  as  their  habits  in  flying  in  pursuit 
of  food,  keeping  high  over  the  water,  will  always  prevent  their 
imitations  being  used  successfully  as  bait  on  small  streams.  They 
are  rapid  in  their  movements,  but  easily  tire,  and  where  there  is  a 
large  expanse  of  water  their  imitations  can  be  used  with  good  suc- 
cess. In  such  waters  there  is  always  a  larger  sized  class  of  fish, 
making  strong,  heavy  tackle  essential. 

"  The  next  family  the  section  predominant  in  species,  and  each 
species  predominant  in  numbers,  is  the  Phryganina — meaning  a 
fagot.  For  various  reasons  this  family  should  claim  the  particular 
attention  of  the  fly-fisher.  It  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  the 
northern  latitudes,  and  particularly  to  that  class  of  waters  where 
the  trout  and  grayling  delight  to  sport.  From  the  numbers  of 
species,  and  their  diversity  of  habits,  they  make  their  appearance 
at  all  seasons.  The  im^^nes  have  a  moth-like  habitus,  and  are 
called  "  stone  flies."  on  account  of  their  colors  resembling  stones. 
The  wrings  are  black-brown,  black  shading  through  the  browns, 
the  brick  colors,  the  luteous,  until  a  creamy  white  is  reached.  The 
eggs  are  inclosed  in  gelatinous  capsules  which  swell  in  the  water 
and  attach  themselves  to  stones,  sticks  or  vegetation.  In  this  mass 
the  young  live  for  some  time  after  being  excluded  from  the  egg. 
On  leaving  it  they  fasten  around  their  body  leaves,  grass,  or  any 
soft  substance  formine  a  padding,  and  then  at  their  leisure  build  a 
regular  case  around  the  whole,  some  spirally,  others  longitudinally, 
of  pieces  of  wood,  grass,  roots  or  branches  of  plants,  gravels,  stones, 
shells,  or  any  small  and  available  substance  found  in  the  water, 
adding  on  as  they  increase  in  growth  or  stature.  The  appearance 
of  these  cases  is  as  various  as  the  species.  Some  take  i>ossession 
of  hollow  reeds  or  straws ;  others  spin  a  case  of  silk  exclusively. 
These  cases  protect  the  abdomen,  but  are  so  large  that  they  can 
retreat  entirely  within  when  disturbed.  They  cling  to  them  with 
hooks  at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen.  Learned  in  hydrostatics 
as  they  naturaUy  should  be,  these  cases  are  built  with  specific 
gravity,  such  that  it  does  not  discommode  them  as  thev  walk,  or 
buoy  them  to  the  surface.  The  few  species  in  this  family  that  are 
predaceous  do  not  live  in  cases,  but  take  shelter  under  stones  and 
sticks,  or  spin  a  small  web  under  some  protection  that  they  aban- 
don at  pleasure.  When  fully  fed  and  ready  to  change  to  pupae, 
they  close  their  case  with  a  grating,  first  fastening  it  securely  to 
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some  substance  in  the  bed  of  the  water.  Those  that  do  not  live  in 
cases  make  a  pupa  covering  of  decayed  wood,  or  small  stones. 
When  this  metamorphose  is  completed,  and  they  are  ready  to  leave 
the  water,  they  make  with  their  mandibles  a  semicircular  incision 
in  their  covering,  the  head  and  the  two  first  pair  of  feet  are  thrust 
out,  the  rest  of  the  body  is  partly  drawn  ano  partly  wriggled  out. 
Now,  as  in  the  larvae  form,  they  swim  by  usine  their  feet,  and  make 
their  way  with  dexterity  to  the  shore.  In  doing  so  I  have  seen 
them  swim  across  the  stream,  a  strong  current  tending  to  carry 
them  down.  In  their  struggles  they  would  be  part  of  the  time  oh 
the  surface  and  part  of  the  time  under  the  water.  When  they  se- 
cure a  landing  place  their  appearance  is  somewhat  peculiar.  The 
mouth  parts,  or  a  portion  of  them,  and  the  two  first  pair  of  feet 
are  free,  while  the  posterior  feet  and  antennae  are  pressed  to  the 
sternal  surface,  and  over  them  the  wines  are  folded,  crossing  at 
the  points.  In  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  leaving  the  water  they 
cast  off  a  thin  parchment  like  covering,  thus  releasing  all  parts  of 
the  body.  They  leave  the  water  just  before  twilight,  but  will  be 
seen  fluttering  over  the  water  at  all  hours.  In  the  evening  some 
fiy  in  dense  swarms  over  streams  and  ponds.  Many  are  noctur- 
nal, flying  only  at  night.  They  leave  the  water  in  June,  July, 
August,  and  September.  A  few  species  in  the  late  fall ;  a  few  on 
warm  days  through  the  winter ;  and  some  in  the  eariy  spring,  but 
not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  warrant  their  use  as  bait.  The 
forms  that  have  been  imitated  the  most,  are  named  familiarly : 
Stone,  dark  stone,  grey  stone,  black  June,  general  hooker,  hod, 
wren  flv,  raven,  kingdom,  preceptor,  and  governor. 

"  Tne  cow  dung  fiy,  {Scatopnc^o  siercoraria),  so  named  on  ac- 
count of  the  larvae  feeding  in  the  ordure  of  cows,  belongs  to  the 
section  Dtptera,  It  hybemates  as  pupae,  buried  in  the  earth.  It 
bursts  open  the  chrysalis  and  comes  forth  the  first  warm  days  of 
May.  All  the  authors  advise  the  use  of  this  fly  as  bait  on  windy 
days,  thinking  it  was  the  wind  that  brought  it  to  the  water.  It 
might  be,  if  the  wind  always  blew  towards  each  individual  stream. 
It  was,  I  know,  a  successful  and  popular  bait  for  all  streams,  but 
why,  it  was  for  a  long  time  a  puzzle  to  me.  I  was  at  length  so 
fortunate  as  to  solve  it.  The  females  are  short  lived  and  seldom 
leave  the  vicinity  of  the  food  for  the  young ;  their  imitations  are 
seldom  used  as  bait.  The  males  live  until  they  are  chilled  by  the 
cold  winds  of  the  fall.  They  are  greedy  feeders,  epicurean  canni- 
bals, feeding  on  their  smaller  sized  cousins,  fresh  and  juicv,  catch- 
ing them  just  as  they  are  leaving  the  water.  They  hold  them 
with  their  anterior  feet,  fly  to  the  bank,  and  sitting  under  the 
shade  of  a  leaf,  suck  the  body  dry.  One  evening  I  watched  one 
of  these  flies  supping  on  six  simuliums ;  not  being  satisfied  he 
made  a  trip  to  the  water  for  another,  but  there  was  a  trout  in  wait* 
ing  and  he  sank  to  rise  no  more.    The  flies  can  be  used  success- 
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fully  as  bait  at  aH  hours.  They  have  a  double  advantage,  their 
colors  approximating  so  closely  to  several  species  of  Phryeanina 
that  they  may  be  considered  as  representing  three  or  four  oifTerent 
insects. 

"  The  black  May  is  one  of  the  favorite  forms  in  the  same  section 
as  the  preceding.  There  are  species  having  these  colors  at  all 
hours  and  all  seasons  on  the  water.  In  some  the  ventral  surface 
is  clothed  with  a  shaggy  grey  hair.  These  walk  or  glide  over  the 
surface  of  the  water  with  remarkable  rapidity,  and  have  a  decided 
dislike  to  leave  it. 

"  The  Ephemexina  named  for  April  will  appear  in  May  on 
mountain  and  tributary  streams,  on  all  the  streams  that  remain 
open  during  the  winter.  They  hybemate  as  active  larvse  and 
pupx.  and  if  ice  were  formed,  or  partly  formed,  they  would  perish. 

"  In  addition  to  this  section,  there  is  the  great  dun  {Baetis 
hmgicaudcC),  and  its  image,  the  red  spinner.  The  latter  in  form 
and  color  approximates  so  closely  to  several  different  species  that 
it  has  been  used  successfully  throughout  the  summer.  The  yel- 
low May  ipiaon  striata)^  appears  usually  about  the  middle  of 
May  and  continues  through  June. 

"  To  continue  the  list  of  ^general  summer  flies,  forms  that  have 
made  for  themselves  a  name  and  history,  but  without  prototypes 
in  nature,  there  is  coachman,  king  of  the  water,  gold  spinner, 
captain,  soldier,  kingdom,  and  the  black,  brown,  red,  and  grey 
palmers." 

Suitable  Trout  Flies  for  April. 

Black  Gnai^  0r  Midgt^  No.  13.— Body  and  feet,  black  :  winf^  subhyaline. 

Dark  Claret  Gnat,  No.  13.— Body,  dark  claret ;  feet,  black ;  wines,  subhyaline. 

Brt'gikt  Ciarti  Gnat,  No.  13.— Body,  bright  claret,  mixed  with  redlox  fkcm  ;  feet 
ginger  ;  wings  of  one  sex,  hyaline,  the  other,  ocherous. 

Grry  Gnai,  No.  ij.^Body,  dark  fox,  mixed  with  dark  claret ;  feet,  grey ; 
wings,  hyaline. 

DarA  Faxy  No.  10  or  iz.— Body  and  feet,  dark  fox,  mixed  with  lemon  colored 
mohair:  wings,  subhyaline  ;    tail,  three  fibres  of  dark  grey  hackle. 

Poor  Mam^s  Fiy,  Nos.  9  and  io.~Body  and  feet,  hare's  ear  and  yeLow  mixed ; 
wings,  slightly  mottled  grey  ;  tail  the  mottle  of  the  wood  duck. 

Oiive  GMat^  No.  13.— Body,  dark  olive,  mixed  with  bright  claret ;  feet,  ginger ; 
wines,  hyaline. 

Red  Fox.  Nos.  10  and  11.— Body,  fox  cub  face,  mixed  with  yellow ;  feet,  red 
(chicken  rea) ;  wings,  pale  grey  or  sul>hyaline  ;  tail,  mottled  feather  wood  duck. 

Bright  Fox,  Nos.  10  andii.— Body  and  feet,  brightest  part  of  the  fox,  mixed 
with  yellow  :  wings,  brightest  hyaline ;  tail,  pale  yellow. 

Black  Hackled  Fly y  Nos.  6  and  8.— Body,  orange,  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel ; 
hackle  black  wings ;  tail,  of  the  American  partridge. 

Trout  Flies  for  May. 

Black  MajTy  No.  10.— Body,  black  ;  feet,  black  ;  wings,  greyish  hyaline. 
■  Cnv  Dtmgy  Nos.  10  and  11. —Body  and  feet,  brownish  yellow  ;  wings,  yellow- 
grey. 

Great  Dttn^  Nos.  9  and  8.  Body,  purple  brown  ;  feet,  grey  brown ;  wings,  dark 
fiey  hyaline  ;  setae,  dark  brown  annulated  with  grey. 
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Red  Skinner y  Nos.  to  and  9.  Body,  blight  claret,  ribbed  with  gold  tiasd ; 
feet«  brick  color :  wings,  grey  hyaline  ;  setae,  pole  brick  color. 

Yelloiu  May^  No.  70.— Body  and  feet,  pale  j'ellow  ;  wings,  pale  yellow,  mot- 
tled with  brown  •  setae,  yellow. 

C(McAiM«ii.— Body,  peacock  heri ;  feet,  dark  red  hackle ,  wings  while. 

King  0/  the  H^a/«r.— Same  as  queen  of  the  water,  with  scarlet  body  instead  of 
orange. 

Gold  S/iMmer.-^Bodj,  orange,  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel ;  feet,  pale  red  hackle ; 
wings,  bright  Krev. 

Captain, — Body,  posterior  half,  peacock  herl,  anterior  half,  grey ;  white  feet : 
red  hackle ;  wings,  grey  ;  setae,  scarlet,  green  and  wood  duck  mithers  mixed. 

Soldier, — ^Body,  crimson  ;  feet,  red  hackle  ;  wings,  grey. 

Kingdom.— ^o^y ^  white,  ringed  with  green ;  feet,  peacock  herl,  and  red 
hackle  ;  wings,  grey,  mottled  with  brown. 

Black  Palmer^  Brown  Palmer^  Red  Palmer  and  Grey  Palmer,  are  made 
respectively  of  the  different  colored  hackles  that  distinguish  them. 

Trout  Flies  for  June. 

Hawthorn y  No.  xi.— Body,  shining  black ;  feet  and  head,  black :  wings  bright 
hyaline. 

Shoemaker,  No.  ro.— Body,  ringed  alternately  with  light  grey  and  salmon : 
feet,  dark  ginger ;  wings,  the  mottled  grey  of  the  mallard,  and  the  mottled  of  the 
woodcock  mixed ;  setae,  mottled  woodcock. 

Black  ynne^  No.  10.— Body,  peacock's  herl ;  feet  and  wings  black. 

Dark  Stone^  Nos.  8  and  9.— Body,  dark  brown  ;  feet,  yeUow  brown  :  wings, 
luteous. 

Governor y  No.  ic—Bod^,  peacock's  heri  ;  feet,  dark  red  hackle ;  wings  made 
of  the  darkest  part  of  the  bittern's  wing,  or  brown  hen. 

Green  DraJte^  No.  7.— Body,  white  posterior,  half  ribbed  with  black,  greex^ 
yellow  mottled  with  brown ;  setae,  dark  brown. 

Brown  Drake,  No.  7. — Body,  feet  and  wings,  a  golden  yellow  brown  :  aetae« 
dark  brown. 

Raven,  No.  11.— >Body,  feet  and  wings,  black. 

IVren  Fly,  No.  9.-«Body,  clay-yellow ;  feet,  made  from  the  scapular  fieatheni  of 
the  English  wren  or  quail ;  wings  and  setae,  mottled  widgeon. 

Trout  Flies  for  July. 

Little  Egg,  No.  xa.— Body  and  feet  of  orange  and  yellow,  mohair  and  hare's 
ear  mixed  :  wings,  bright  hyaline,  slightlv  motUed  ;  setae,  same  as  wings. 

Lirhtmng  Bug,  No  xo.— Body  of  equal  parts,  of  dark  brown,  and  Uack  mixed, 
tipped  with  yellow  ;  feet,  of  feathers  from  the  English  grouse ;  wings,  doable,  the 
inner  wing  black,  toe  outer  wing  a  yellow  brown. 

General  Hooker ^  No.  9.— Body  made  of  bright  yellow  and  green,  ringed  alter- 
nately ;  feet,  red  haclcle  ;  wings,  of  the  tail  feathers  of  the  ruffed  grouse. 

Ltttle  Claret^  No.  11. — Body  and  feet,  dark  claret  mohair,  slightly  tinged  widl 
blue  :  wiugs,  of  the  bittern  or  brown  hen  ;  setae,  dark  brown. 

Claret  Fly^  No.  9.— Body,  dark  claret ;  feet,  black  ;  wings  of  the  blown  hien. 

Fetid  Green,  No.  xo.— Body,  feet,  and  wings,  a  pale  blue  green. 

Trout  Flies  for  August  and  September, 

Gr^  Coflin,  Nos.  10  and  xx.— Body,  silver-^ey  mohair,  tipped  with  orange 


L  dark  grey  backle  wound  over  peacock's  neri ;  wugs  and  setae,  grey  hyaline. 
The  GnatSy  named  for  April.  ' 


Quaker y  Nos.  7  and  8 ;  for  evening  and  moonlight— Body,  grey  wound  with 
honey-yellow  hackles  ;  wings,  made  of  feather  from  an  oriole's  wing. 

WhUe  Moth,  Nos.  6  and  7  ;  for  dark  nights.— Body,  feet  and  wings,  pure  whit«w 
The  StoTie  Flies  continue  on  the  water  until  the  close  of  the  season. 

}^r  At  this  season  use  the  small  flies  for  day  fishing,  and  the  large  fliea  fof 
evening  and  night. 
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General  Flies,  good  at  any  time. 

Tbu,  No.  8.— A  hackle  fly,  riblMd  with  iUlT«r  dusel ;  body,  hmckU,  wings  ftii4 
tail,  scarlet. 

Peacpck  Paimur^  No.  8.~Body,  peacock  herls ;  hackle  black,  and  red  mixed. 

Gr4y  PaittuTs  No.  8.— Body,  peacock  herl ;  dark  grey  hackle. 

Pri/tMtor^  Nos.  8.  and  9.— Body,  bright  veUow  ;  feet,  ^ol.den  brown ;  wing% 
wood  duck  and  mallard,  dyed  vellow,  mixed  {  tail,  scarlet  ibis. 

Qu€en^  the  Water.  Nos.  8  and  9.— A  hackled  fly  ;  body,  orange,  ribbed  with 
gold  tinsel ;  hackle,  chicken  red  {  wings,  bright  mottle  of  the  mallard. 

Grixzly  Kin^^  Nos.  8  and  9.--A  hackly  fly  ;  body,  green  j  hackle,  dark  grey ; 
tail,  scsrlet  ibis ;  wings,  settled  feather  of  the  pin-taiL 

Besides  the  above,  the  following  are  fitvorite  flies. 

A6bfyy  Golden  pheasant  sod  red  Uil,  brown  hackle,  dark  grey  wmg. 

March  Br^mm^  Brown  body,  ribbed  with  yellow  silk,  brown  hadde,  turkey 
wing. 

Br^wm  Hem.  Peacock  body,  brown  hadde,  wild  turkey  wing. 

Silver  Bimck^  Black  hackle,  light  black  body,  ribbed  with  sUver  tinsel,  dark 
wing. 

Oak^  Orange  body,  ribbed  with  black  silk,  brown  hackle,  turkey  wing. 

Biut  Melts  Dark  grey  body,  grey  hackle,  slate-colored  wing. 

Silver  Gr^^  Silver  body,  grey  hackle,  grey  wing. 

Orat^ge  BUdk^  Orange  body,  black  haocle,  dark  wing. 

Mayy  YeUow  body,  yellow  hackle,  yellow  wing. 

RedAmt^  Brown  body,  brown  hackle,  light  wii%. 

MemireeUy  Red  body,  red  hackle,  grey  wing. 

Bine  Prejfeuor^  Red  Uil,  blue  body,  brown  nackle,  grer  wing. 

Cinnamon^  Light  brown  body,  brown  hackle,  brown  wing. 

Alder^  Claret  body,  black  hackle,  slate-colored  wing. 

Blue  Bettle,  Blue  body,  black  hackle,  slate-colored  wing. 

AUerten^  Body,  yellow,  ribbed  with  gold  ;  hackle,  blue  and  yellow ;  taU  of 
wood  duck  feather. 

Also  the  Blue  Dun,  Pale  Green  Dun,  ydlow  spinner,  jenny  mimier,  yellow 
sally,  and*  it  is  said,  eight  hundred  patterns  in  all.  The  above  will  suffice  for  aa 
assortment ;  the  less  usied  the  better*  in  our  opinion. 

Other  Baits. 

Heigrmmiie  or  iMftm.-^What  are  known  as  Helgimmltes  In  the  South  and 
Dobsons  in  the  North,  are  the  iiilly  grown  larvae  and  pupte  of  seversl  aquatie 
M>ecies  in  the  fiimily  Sialina.  Their  feeding  ground  is  chiefly  in  sluggish  nvers. 
They  are  rare  in  mountain  streams  or  head  springs.  They  will  be  tound  n  the 
shallow  parts  of  the  stream,  under  stones  or  submerged  driftwood,  or  buned  in 
the  soft  mud  along  its  banks. 

Fish  ^^.— Tie  a  quantity,  the  bulk  of  a  marble,  in  a  bit  of  mosquito  netting,  o 
secure  it  to  the  hook  with  woolen  tlureads.    It  can  be  preserved  for  a  year  in  equa 
parts  of  salt  and  saltpetre.   Cork  tiglit  in  a  bottle,  and  keep  In  a  cool  place.   Fresh 
roe  is  the  best. 

Froa. — Ixaak  Walton  says :  **  Put  your  hook  through  the  mouth*  and  out  of 
his  gills,  and  then  with  a  fine  needle  and  silk  sew  the  upper  part  of  his  leg.  with 
only  one  stitch,  to  the  arming  wire  of  the  hook,  and  in  so  doing,  use  nim  as 
though  you  loved  him." 

'fo  Scour  Augie  IVerme.—'Plaice  them  in  sand,  and  they  will  clean  themselves 
of  earth,  and  become  fresh  and  red.  Raw  be«f  is  a  good  substitute,  when  worms 
cannot  be  got 

Te  keep  dead  Minnamt  /V^A.-^Pack  In  wet  saw-dust  and  salt  or  brine,  add- 
ing a  little  saltpetre.    Coarse  straw  dampened  is  also  a^ood  packing. 

Liv€  MiuHews.—'HviVG  made  a  large  bucket,  holding  say  four  gallons,  with 
Inside  bucket  small  enough  to  have  plenty  of  play  ana  thoroughly  perforated. 
Place  a  large  piece  of  ioe  on  top  of  the  inside  bucket  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes ; 
chum  the  inride  bucket  up  and  down  to  aerate  the  water.  If  the  inside  bucket  is 
oval  on  the  bottom,  it  is  much  better  than  if  it  has  a  flat  bottom,  as  the  car  or  boat 
will  keep  the  bucket  in  motion.  In  this  bucket  minnows  haye  been  transported 
two  hundred  miles. 
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7>  Ket^  Shrimp.— YvX  them  cletn  and  solid  into  a  box  or  bftslcet,  the  latter 
preferred,  and  place  it  on  tlie  ice  in  a  refrigerator.  We  have  tried  corerinK  with 
seaweed,  mixing  with  sawdust,  meal,  etc,  t>ut  for  a  handy  home  method  nothing 
worlcs  better  for  keeping  shrimp  alive  twenty-four  hours— a  week  in  fiict— than 
the  ice  chest.  If  you  are  going  to  carry  them  some  distance  before  using,  it  is 
well  to  pack  the  box  or  basket  in  ice.  It  you  are  located  near  tUe  water,  the  best 
way  of  all  is  to  have  a  tight  covered  basket  or  a  box,  full  of  small  holes,  so  as  to 
allow  a  free  circulation  of  vrater,  and  with  the  live  shrimp  therein,  anchor  it  off 
shore.  The  Guilford  Club,  during  the  smelting  season,  have  always  adopted  the 
latter  method  at  Black  Rock  with  perfect  success,  with  the  simple  difference  that 
the  shrimp  basket  was  secured  'nside  a  large  floating  lobster  car,  and  they  never 
were  troubled  with  dead  bait,  but  always  found  them  alive  and  kicking  when 
wanted. 

Artificial  Atu^lt  Wcrm*. — A  St.  Louis  firm  has  patented  an  imitation  eartli- 
worm,  made  of  India  rubber  or  other  flexible  matenal,  to  be  substituted  fbr  the 
live  angle-worm.  It  exactly  resembles  the  natural  squirmer  in  color,  and  cer- 
tainly possesses  the  advantages  of  cleanliness  fbr  use.  It  camioi  be  taken  off  the 
hook  by  nibbles,  and  needs  no  preparatory  **  scouring." 

ADDITIONAL   USEFUL    HINTS. 

The  foUowtng  information  will  be  found  to  be  of  the  utmost  practical  yalae, 
on  occasion : 

JVeatker  Indication*,— IH^'^  color  of  the  sky  at  particular  times  affords  good 
guidance.  Not  only  does  a  very  rosy  sunset  presage  good  weather,  and  a  ruddy 
sunrise  bad  weather,  but  there  are  other  tints  which  speak  with  equal  clearness 
and  accuracy.  A  bright  yellow  sky  in  the  evening  indicates  wind ;  a  pale  yellow, 
wet ;  a  neutral  grey  color  constitutes  a  favorable  sign  in  the  evening,  and  an 
unfavorable  one  in  the  morning.  The  clouds  are  again  full  of  meaning  in  them- 
selves. If  their  forms  are  soft,  undefined,  and  feathery,  the  weather  will  be  fine ; 
ff  thMr  edges  are  hard,  sharp  and  definite,  it  will  be  foul.  (Generally  speaking, 
any  deep,  unusual  hues  betoken  wind  or  rain ;  wtiile  the  more  quiet  and  delicate 
tints  bespeak  fair  weather.  These  are  simple  maxims ;  and  yet  the  British  Board 
of  Trade  has  thought  fit  to  publish  them  fbr  the  use  of  seafaring  men. 

In  Kentucky  and  elsewhere  much  reliance  is  placed  upon  the  **  goose  bone.*' 
It  has  been  handed  down  among  the  early  traditions  of  the  State,  and  may  be 
called  the  Kentucky  weather  prophet  It  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  Ken- 
tucky country  home,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  State  the  farmers  consult  it,  and 
prepare  for  handling  their  crops  in  accordance  with  its  readings.  The  prophecy 
of  the  goose-bone  does  not  extend  beyond  the  year  in  which  the  goose  was 
hatched,  and  the  prediction  is  for  the  three  winter  months  only.  Take  the  breast- 
bone of  a  last  springes  goose  and  divide  H  Into  three  equal  parts,  and  the  different 
divisions  will  represent  December,  January  and  February.  The  breast-bone  of 
a  goose  Is  translucent,  and  if  clear  when  held  up  to  the  light,  the  weather  will  be 
mild  and  pleasant ;  but  if  covered  with  cloud-like  blots,  h  wiD  be  gloomy  and 
cold  ;  the  heavier  the  blots,  the  colder  will  be  the  weather. 

A  Good  Barometfr.—TtJct  a  common  glass  pickle  bottle,  wide-mouthed ;  fill 
it  within  three  inches  of  the  top  with  water,  then  take  a  common  Florence  oil 
flask,  removing  the  straw  covering  and  cleansing  the  flask  thoroughly,  phu^^e  the 
neck  of  the  flask  as  far  as  it  will  go  into  the  bottle,  and  the  barometer  is  complete 
In  fine  weather  the  water  will  rise  in  the  neck  of  the  flask  even  higher  than  the 
mouth  of  the  pickle  bottle,  and  in  wet,  windy  weather,  it  will  fall  Within  an  inch 
of  the  flask.  Before  a  heavy  gale  of  wind,  the  water  has  been  seen  to  leave  the 
flask  altogether  at  least  eight  hours  before  the  gale  came  to  its  height 
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Swimming  a  ^i»rM.— When  swimming  a  horse  never  touch  the  bridle,  as  a 
horse  ^  easily  drowned  when  checked  up  or  otherwise  Interfered  with  about  this 
head.  Sit  well  back  and  ffuide  the  horse  with  the  hand,  gently  slapping  him  on 
either  side  as  required  thus  a  horse  will  swim  a  mile  or  more  with  a  full-grown 
man  on  his  back,  and  suffer  but  little.  Or  better  still,  throw  yourself  from  the 
horse  on  the  down  stream  side,  and  with  the  right  hand  grasping  the  mane  at 
the  withers,  aid  the  progress  of  the  horse  with  the  other  and  feet  as  in  swim- 
ming. 

To  Subdue  a  /^<^m.— Take  a  cord  about  the  size  of  a  common  bed-cord,  put  it 
in  the  mouth  of  the  horse  like  a  bit,  and  tie  it  tightly  on  the  animal's  head,  pass 
his  left  ear  under  the  string,  not  painfully  tight,  but  tight  enough  to  keep  the  ear 
down  and  the  cord  in  its  place.  This  done,  pat  the  horse  gently  on  the  ride  of  the 
head  and  command  him  to  follow.  He  will  be  found  perfectly  subdued  and 
obedient,  the  more  submissive  if  he  has  not  been  habitually  treated  cruelly  or 
outrageously.    This  plan  is  practiced  in  Mexico  and  South  America. 

7>  Tell  a  Horst^t  y<^.— The  colt  is  bom  with  twelve  grinders;  when  four 
front  teeth  have  made  their  appearance,  the  colt  is  twelve  days  old,  and  when  the 
next  four  come  forth,  it  is  four  weeks  old.  When  the  comer  teeth  appear,  the 
colt  is  eight  months  old ;  when  the  latter  have  attained  to  the  height  of  the  front 
teeth,  it  is  one  year  old.  The  two  year  old  colt  has  the  kernel  (the  substance  in 
the  middle  of  the  tooth*s  crown)  ground  out  in  all  the  front  teeth.  In  the  third 
year  the  middle  front  teeth  are  being  shifted,  and  when  three  years  old  these  are 
substituted  by  the  horse  teeth.  The  next  four  teeth  are  shifted  in  the  fourth  year, 
and  the  comer  teeth  in  the  fifth.  At  six  years  the  kernel  is  wom  out  of  the  lower 
middle  front  teeth,  and  the  bridle  teeth  have  not  attained  to  their  frill  growth.  At 
seven  years,  a  hook  has  been  formed  in  the  comer  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  the 
kernel  of  the  next  at  the  middle  is  worn  out,  and  the  bridle  teeth  begin  to  wear 
off.  At  eight  years,  the  kernel  is  wom  out  of  the  lower  front  teeth,  and  begins  to 
decrease  in  the  middle  upper  front.  In  the  ninth  year  the  kernel  has  wholly  dis- 
appeared from  the  upper  middle  front  teeth ;  the  hook  on  the  comer  has  increased 
in  size,  and  the  bridle  teeth  lose  their  points.  In  the  tenth  year,  the  kernel  is 
worn  out  of  the  teeth  next  to  the  middle  front  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  in  the  eleventh 
year  the  kernel  has  entirely  vanished  from  the  comer  teeth  of  the  same  jaw.  At 
twelve  years  old,  the  crown  of  all  the  front  teeth  In  the  lower  jaw  has  become 
triangular,  and  the  bridle  teeth  are  much  wom  down.  As  the  horse  advances  in 
age  the  gums  shrink  away  from  the  teeth,  which  consequently  receive  a  long 
narrow  appearance,  and  the  kemels  become  darkish  poinCS.  Grey  increases  in 
the  forehead  and  over  the  eyes,  and  the  chin  assumes  the  form  of  an  angle. 

Shedding  Mane.— T\ie  shedding  of  hair  from  a  horse's  mane  and  tail  can  be 
|>revented  by  washing  the  parts  affected  a  few  times  in  carbolic  soapsuds.  Or  a 
wash  made  of  lard  oil  one  pint,  and  aqua  ammonia  one  gill,  well  mixed  and 
rubbed  in,  will  prevent  the  fitlling  of  the  hair. 

Saddle  AfarAf.— White  marks  caused  by  the  friction  of  the  saddle  may  some- 
times be  removed  from  a  horse  by  applying,  morning  and  night,  an  ointment 
made  of  lard  and  tincture  of  cantharldes  or  Spanish  fly,  made  in  the  proportion  of 
A  few  drops  of  the  latter  to  an  ounce  of  the  former. 

Ticks  on  Horses.-— A^ny  kind  of  oil  will  make  the  tick  let  go  of  its  own  accord, 
if  well  mbbed  into  the  hair  of  the  animal.  The  theory  is,  that  the  oil  tills  the 
pores  of  the  skin  and  deprives  the  tick  of  air  to  breathe. 

Fteas  and  Vermin, — Nothmg  better  to  keep  them  oil  than  Persian  insect  pow- 
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der  (^yrHkrum  rattmm)  recommeoded  by  British  MtdUml  GtmeUt  and  for  nte  aft 
drufcglsls*  and  rat  poison  stores.    A  solution  can  also  be  made. 

Ntt»  Food/«r  /^#r««r.— This  is  composed  of  two  quarts  of  oats,  one  of  bran, 
and  half  a  pint  of  flax  seed.  The  oats  are  first  placed  in  the  stable  bucket,  orer 
which  is  placed  the  linseed ;  add  boiling  water,  then  the  bran,  covering  the  mix» 
ture  with  an  old  rug  and  allowing  it  thus  to  rest  for  five  liours ;  then  stir  the  mast 
well  up.  The  brtn  absorbs  while  retaining  the  vapor,  and  the  linseed  binds  the 
oats  and  bran  together ;  a  greater  quantity  of  flax  seed  would  malce  the  prepara- 
tion too  oily  and  less  relished.  One  feed  per  day  is  sufficient :  it  is  easily  di* 
gested,  and  is  especially  adapted  to  young  animals. 

7>  Extricai*  a  Mired  A  Hi'mai.— The  usual  method  is  to  fasten  a  rope  around 
the  animal's  horns  or  neck,  and  while  this  is  pulled  by  some  of  the  assistants, 
othera  place  rails  beneath  the  body  of  the  animal  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  it  out 
of  the  hole.  This  plan  is  sometimes  effective,  but  it  often  is  not,  and  at  beat  it  is 
a  slow,  clumsy,  and  laborious  method.  The  materials  needed  for  the  saethod 
here  referred  to  are  aU  that  are  required  for  a  much  better  one.  This  is  very  sim- 
ple, and  two  men  can  operate  it,  and  at  a  pinch,  even  one  man  may  succeed  with 
it.  A  strong  stake  or  an  iron  bar  is  driven  into  the  solid  ground  at  a  distance  of 
twenty-five  feet  or  more  from  the  mired  animal.  Two  short  rails,  about  nine  fttt 
long,  are  tied  together  near  the  ends,  so  that  they  can  be  spread  apart  in  the  form 
of  a  pair  of  sliears,  for  hoisting.  A  loi^  rope  is  fostened  around  the  horns  or  neck 
of  the  animal,  with  such  a  knot  that  the  loop  cannot  be  drawn  tight  enough  to  do 
any  injury.  The  rope  Is  cast  over  the  ends  of  the  rails  as  they  are  set  up  upon  the 
edge  of  the  solid  ground,  and  carried  to  the  stake  or  crow-bar  beyond.  The  end 
of  the  rope  is  fastened  to  a  stout  luindspike,  leaving  alMut  a  foot  of  the  end  of 
it  free.  This  end  is  laid  against  the  bar  or  stake,  and  the  other  end  is  moved 
around  it  so  that  the  rope  is  wound  upon  it,  drawing  it  up  and  with  it  drawing  the 
animal  out  of  the  mire.  The  rope  being  held  up  to  the  tied  rails,  lends  to  lilt  th« 
animal  and  make  its  extrication  very  caisy.—Americam  Agricuituriti. 

Rawhide  Strait  and  //i»/f/rr.— Take  the  skin  of  cow,  calf,  oolt,  horse,  <» 
other  animal,  cut  it  into  narrow  strips,  and  sliave  off  the  hair  with  a  sharp  knifo 
before  the  kitohen  fire»  or  in  your  worlcshop  on  stormy  days  and  evenii^s.  You 
may  make  them  soft  by  rubbing.  A  rawhide  halter  strap  an  inch  wide  will  hold  a 
horse  l>etter  and  last  longer  than  an  inch  rope.  It  is  stronger  than  hoop-iroo  and 
more  durable,  and  may  be  used  to  hoop  dry  casks  and  boxes,  and  for  liinges. 
Try  it  on  a  broken  thill,  or  any  wood  work  that  has  been  split  Put  it  on  wet  and 
nail  fost.  Thin  sldns  make  the  best  to  use  it  in  its  natural  state.  For  other  pur~ 
poses  it  may  be  dressed. 

Rmmkid*  Lariat  9r  Latte.-^Twke  a  green  bull  hide,  lay  it  flat  on  a  smooth 
floor,  cut  off  the  legs  and  irregular  pieces  with  a  sharp  knife  until  you  bring  it  to 
an  oblong  or  oval  shape,  then  commence  at  the  outer  edge  and  cut  a  strip  an  inch 
wide  or  more,  following  the  circular  form  until  you  have  secured  the  required 
length,  which  should  be  fifty  foet,  then  wind  it  on  two  posts,  trees,  or  stakes, 
drawing  it  as  tight  as  posable  so  as  to  stretch  it.  Then  roll  it  foot  by  foot  be-> 
tween  two  small  boards  to  make  it  pliable,  and  then  boil  it  in  oil  to  keep  it  so* 
otherwise  it  will  become  very  liard  and  dry  when  it  gets  wet  Then  make  a  slip« 
noose  at  the  end,  and  your  lariat  is  complete.  To  ensure  a  good,  free  rumunff 
noose,  bend  the  end  on  over  an  eye  or  iron  ring  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  d^ 
ameter.    A  lariat  made  of  strips  of  buckskin  braided  and  oiled  is  very  serviceable, 

TV  Tfi*^  PacJk,  0r  Carry  a  Deer.-^x.  In  dragging  the  carcass  of  a  deer  ta 
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Cftmp,  never  draw  it  U7  the  hind  legs.  This  Is  sgahist  the  gfrsio  of  the  hair 
makinn^  the  load  heavy  and  damaging  the  meat.  If  a  aa|>!ing  Is  handy,  sling  the 
deer  to  it  with  its  feet  tied  in  pairs,  and  the  nose  secured  to  the  pole,  so  that  it 
win  not  swing  and  sling  blood  all  over. 

a.  Cut  off  the  deer's  head,  skin  his  legs  down  to  his  knees  and  hams,  cut  off  the 
feet  and  shin-bones,  tie  the  skin  of  each  fore-leg  to  that  of  a  hind-4eg  on  the  op- 
posite side,  put  jrour  arms  through,  and  pack  him  knapsack-fa^ion. 

3.  First,  see  that  the  deer  is  well  bled ;  next,  cut  entirely  around  the  arms, 
working  your  knife  carefully  well  inward  untU  the  intestines  are  dear  of  all  con- 
nection with  the  flesh  through  the  hams.    Cut  slits  in  the  hind  legs  for  the  gam* 
brel ;  then  cut  three  poles  about  twelve  feet  long  and  four  inches  in  diameter  at 
large  end,  leaving  a  crotch  at  the  end  of  two,  and  an  inch  or  so  of  a  saoall  limb 
about  a  foot  from  the  top  end  of  the  third ;  thrust  the  end  up  to  limb  tlirough  the 
cut  in  the  legs,  and  place  the  foot  of  this  pole  against  some  firm  object  to  keep  it 
from  slipping  back,  and  then  place  the  crotched  end  of  the  two  poles  over  the  leg, 
and  under  the  pole  at  the  gambrel,  setting  the  poles  so  that  you  can  lift  on  the 
bottom  of  each  toward  the  centre,  crowding  downwrard  on  the  foot  of  each  pole 
till  your  deer  swings  clear  of  the  ground.    Commence  at  a  point  on  the  belly 
al>out  eight  Inches  below  where  the  hams  press  together ;  cut  only  through  the 
skin  downward  through  the  brisket  and  nedc  to  under  Jaw,  also  lirom  the  hock  of 
each  fore-leg  on  the  Inside  to  the  brisket,  meeting  the  downward  cut ;  skin  the 
fore-legs,  neck  and  body  to  the  fifth  rib,  but  no  farther,  and  then  open  and  take 
out  intestines,  cutting  brisket  well  open  to  allow  all  to  fell  out  dear  from  body, 
and  then  divide  the  body  at  the  fifth  rib,  detaching  die  fore-quarters  entirely ;  cut 
the  laige  strips  of  meat  from  the  shoulder  blades,  ribs  and  back  of  the  fore^quarters, 
discarding  the  remainder.    Yon  have  now  hanging  the  hind-quarters  with  the 
skin  attached  ;  tie  the  skin  closely  with  a  cord  Just  where  it  leaves  the  meat,  and 
stow  away  the  pieces  ftt>m  the  fore-quarters  on  the  inside  the  ribs  of  the  hind- 
quarters.   Now,  if  weather  permits,  leave  hanging  till  the  blood  drains  out  and 
body  is  cold,  and  as  much  longer  as  may  be  convenient,  only  taking  the  precau- 
tion to  hang  over  the  whole  a  few  branches  of  some  eveigieen  to  keep  off  the 
storms.    Provide  yourselt  with  a  packing  strap  and  bag,  take  down  the  quarters, 
pull  the  nedc  end  of  skin  back  between  the  legs,  draw  down  the  tail  and  with  a 
cord  tie  together,  while  the  skin  from  the  foreJegs  should  be  brought  around  the 
body  and  tied  at  the  small  of  the  back,  unjoint  the  l^s  just  below  the  gambrel 
and  you  have  a  compact,  clean  bundle  that  includes  ncariy  all  there  is  of  value, 
and  In  such  shape  that  the  meat  is  entirely  covered  with  the  akin,  and  with  a 
packing  strap  can  be  carried  quite  handily.    If  found  too  heavy  with  the  meat  in- 
side, put  ttiis  in  your  packing  bag  and  make  another  journey.    The  hind-quarters 
are  now  in  shape  to  stand  quite  a  change  in  weather,  and  can  be  transported 
without  injury,  while  the  choice  pieces  of  the  fore-quarters  not  used  in  camp  can 
be  stowed  away  inside  and  kept  dean  and  palatable.    A  deer  cannot  be  nicely 
dressed  without  being  bung  up  a  suffident  time  to  allow  the  blood  to  drain  out, 
and  with  the  three  poles  mentioned  a  man  that  can  carry  seventy-five  pounds  can 
raise  three  hundred,  although  with  a  very  large  animal  it  may  be  necessary  to  use 
two  sets  of  the  poles  with  the  crotches,  the  first  set  shorter,  to  get  the  body 
partly  up  before  settii^r  those  long  enough  for  the  last  raise. 

7>  Waitrproof  THits  and  GarfiuMt9.—D\9aoWe  paraAne  in  naphtha  or  ben- 
sine,  and  soak  thoroughly. 

9.  Take  half  apoi|ndof  sugar  or  sugar  ef  lead  and  half  a  pound  of  powdered 
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•lum^  dlMolTtt  them  in  a  backet  of  rtiin  wtter  and  pour  off  iitfo  aooiber  venel  aad 
■teep  your  tent  In  it,  lettioir  ^^  ^oiiL  thoroughly.  If  (he  quantify  is  not  suffideat 
increase  i j  same  proportion.    Hsoif  tiM  article  up  to  dry*  but  do  not  wring  it. 

IVattrproc/ /or  B00U*-^\x  ounces  mutton  suet,  fix  ounces  beeswax,  four 
ounces  rosin,  end  a  pint  of  linseed  oil ;  melt  the  three  first  ingredients  tosether 
and  add  the  last.    Ap|4y  on  uppers  and  soles  of  boots. 

a.  Six  parts  tsUow,  two  parts  lieeswax,  one  part  rosin,  one.pint  castor  oil,  and 
two  parts  caoutchouc.  Wlicn  mdtcd  together,  apply  as  warm  as  U&e  leather  will 
permit,  with  a  brush. 

3.  Nantucket  fishermen,  when  they  want  to  make  their  boots  waterproof  just 
pour  half  a  gallon  of  boUed  Hnssart  oil  into  them,  and  let  it  stay  there  for  a  week. 

4.  Take  one-half  pound  of  shoemaker's  dubbing,  one*half  Unseed  oil,  one-half 
pint  stiong  solution  of  India  rubber.  Dissolve  the  whole  with  a  gentle  licat  (it  is 
Tory  inflammable),  and  apply  with  an  ordinary  blacking  brush.  One  appUcatioa 
will  insure  dry  feet  fi»r  seTenl  months. 

5.  Melt  together  one  pound  tallow,  half  an  ounce  neatafoot  o9,  one  ounce  rosin, 
one-lialf  ounce  lamp-Made,  a  table^qpoonful  of  Unseed  oil.  Should  be  rubbed  in 
repeatedly,  the  boots  or  other  artides  to  be  warmed.  It  is  said  to  be  periiectly 
waterproof  and  not  injurious  to  the  leather. 

6.  In  a  pint  of  beat  winter-strained  lard  oU,  dissoWe  a  piece  of  paiaffioe  the  sixe 
of  a  hickory  nut,  aiding  the  solution  with  a  gentle  heat,  say  loo  pr  140^  F.  The 
readiest  way  to  get  pure  paiaffine  is  to  take  a  piece  of  paraAne  candle.  Rub  this 
solution  on  3rour  boots  about  once  a  month ;  they  can  be  blackened  iiT  the  mean- 
time. If  the  oU  should  make  the  leather  too  stiff,  decrease  the  proportion  of  par- 
aftne»  and  vie*  v«rta^ 

7.  Take  neatsfoot  oU,  one  and  one-half  pints ;  beeswax,  one  ounce ;  ^irits  of 
turpentine,  four  ounces ;  and  stir  untU  cold.  Spread  and  rub  this  composition 
over  the  leather  while  it  is  damp ;  leatiier  will  absorb  oil  and  grease  better  when 
damp  than  when  dry.  For  the  soles,  take  pine  tar  and  rub  it  in  before  the  fire 
until  the  soles  wUl  absorb  no  more.  Three  or  four  appUoatiotts  wiU  be  needed. 
The  durability  of  the  soles  will  be  much  hicreaaed. 

8.  Take  one  f^t  of  drying  ott,  two  ouncea  ydlow  wax,  two  ounces  spirits 
of  turpentine,  and  one  ounce  of  Burgundy  pitch«'the  hard  materials  melted  over 
a  slow  fire,  and  the  others  added  and  weU  mixed.  Rub  Uiis  mixture  on  the  boots 
at  a  distance  from  the  fire,  repeatedly,  until  the  leather  is  saturated.  Common 
bla^k  pitch  vras  found  equal  to  the  Burgundy,  and  rather  better.  It  Is  piobablo 
thst  other  variations  might  be  nuule  without  detriment,  provided  a  proper  consist- 
ency is  maintained  in  the  mixture  of  the  oils,  wax  and  pitch.  TlM.boots  do  better 
to  dry  three  or  four  weeks  after  being  treated  with  the  composition,  than  to  use 
them  while  it  is  fresh. 

9.  Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  beef  and  mutton  suet,  a  teaspoonful  of  lard,  half 
pint  of  neatsfoot  oU,  one  ounce  of  beeswax,  half  an  ounce  of  Burgundy  pitch,  and 
a  lialf  ounce  of  turpentine.  Mdt  up  tlie  suet,  the  lard,  the  pitch  and  the  beeswax 
In  a  pot,  stir  in  the  oU,  and  when  off  the  fire,  and  cooling  a  Uttle,.put  in  the  tur- 
|tentine.  If  you  want  to  be  elegant,  add  a  half  box  of  blacking  to  give  it  a  color. 
Warm  the  compound  and  paint  the  boots,  upper  and  soles.  It  mskes  a  boot  quite 
water  tight,  and  salt  water  cannot  faxe  iL 

10.  India  rubber  cut  fine,  one  ounce  put  in  a  pint  of  petroleum  (raw)  or  Seneca 
3il.    Let  stand  a  week,  and  then  apply  with  brush  until  the  leather  is  saturated. 

Rubhtr  Cmmm/.— One-half  pound  bi-«ulphate  of  carbon ;  three  handsful  of 
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CUttft  percte ;  put  in  •  wlde-aoothwl  botUa ;  shake  freqMnkly ;  at  Um  end  of  two 
weeks  straJo  thronch  a  dock,  return  to  bottle  and  cork  tightly,  ior  reasons  that 
will  be  obTfoas.  To  apply,  first  diy  the  article^  then  snear  the  ceaeDt  on  and 
allow  it  to  evaporate,  before  bringing  edges  together.  After  It  has  become  lighu 
colored  in  spots,  warm  and  bring  edges  perfoctly  together  ;  stand  away  for  awhile 
and  the  job  is  complete. 

s.  Four  ounces  of  pore  India  rubber,  one-eighth  of  an  ounce  powdered  asphalt- 
am,  put  together  in  a  tin  can,  then  add  about  six  times  the  quantity  of  benzine,  let 
it  stand  three  or  four  days,  then  take  a  stick  and  work  it  over,  then  add  benzine  and 
stir  it  well  until  you  have  it  about  the  consistency  of  honey ;  then  it  is  ready  for 
use.  It  should  be  covered  as  tight  aa  possible  while  dissolving,  and  afterward. 
To  use  it,  scrape  the  polish  from  the  rubber,  then  apply  the  cement  to  the  place  to 
be  mended,  and  also  to  a  piece  of  rubber  to  be  used  as  a  patch.  Dryhalfan  hour, 
and  apply  another  coat,  then,  after  another  half  hour,  press  the  patch,  into  the 
place  over  the  break.  Like  aU  other  preparations  containing  hoizine,  it  must 
be  kept  away  from  fires,  aa  it  is  aa  explosive  as  burning  fluid. 

3.  Cut  virgin  or  native  India  rubber  with  a  wet  Icnifo  into  the  thinnest  possible 
slices,  and  with  shears  divide  these  into  threads  aa  fine  as  fine  yam.  Put  a  small 
quantity  of  the  shreds  (say  one-tenth  or  less  of  the  capacity  of  the  botUe)  into  a 
wide-mouthed  botUe,  and  fill  it  three-quarters  foil  of  benzine  of  good  quality^ 
perfoctiy  free  fitnn  oil.  The  rubber  witt  swell  up  almost  immediately,  and  in  a 
few  days,  especially  if  often  shaken,  assumes  the  consistency  of  honey,  if  it  in* 
dines  to  remain  in  undissolved  masses,  more  benzine  must  be  added ;  but  if  too 
thin  and  watery,  it  needs  more  rubber.  A  piece  of  solid  rubber  the  size  of  a  wal- 
nut will  make  a  pint  of  the  cement.  This  cement  dries  in  a  few  minutes,  and  by 
using  three  coats  in  the  usual  manner,  will  unite  leather  straps,  patches,  rubber 
soles,  backs  of  boots,  eta,  with  exceeding  firmness.  The  India  rubber,  unvuU 
canised,  can  be  obtained  at  most  laige  stores  where  rubber  goods  are  sold,  and  at 
some  drug  stores. 

SUe^infin  a  CaU  X^^m,—Feoifle  who  come  in  from  along  period  of  outdoor 
Gsmpii^  are  almost  certain  to  catch  cold  in  a  house  when  they  return,  because, 
having  been  accustomed  to  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  they  almost  invariably  leave 
their  windows  open.  Many  persons  who  went  to  bed  well,  are  surprised  to  wake 
up  in  the  morning  with  Inflammation  of  the  lungs*  soldy  because  they  have 
hoisted  the  windows  for  ventilation.  Hall's  yommal  9/  Htaiik  says  that,  robust 
persons  may  safoly  sleep  in  a  temperature  of  forty  or  under,  but  the  old,  the 
Infont,  and  the  finUl  should  never  sleep  in  a  room  where  the  atmosphere  is  much 
under  fifty  degrees  FahrenheiL 

If  there  is  some  fire  in  the  room  all  night  the  window  may  be  opened  an  inch. 
It  is  safer  to  sleep  in  bad  air  aU  night,  with  a  temperature  over  fifty,  than  in  a  pure 
air  with  the  temperature  under  forty.  The  bad  air  may  sicken  you,  but  cannot 
km  you  ;  the  cold  air  can  and  does  kill  very  often. 

Ctidi  and  /f*mdmek**,—Tmkc  of  Norwood's  tincture  veratrum  one  drop  on  a 
mall  lump  of  sugar  every  two  hours,  and  a  threcKiuarter  quinine  pill  every  three 
hours.    This  prescription  is  recommeoded  by  Dr.  N.  Rowe,  of  the  Chicago  Field. 

a.  Dissolve  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  chloral  in  very  litUe  water,  and  with  the 
'tip  of  a  finger  rub  it  upon  the  scat  of  pain  until  you  can  sensibly  feel  the  burning 
and  the  sldn  is  reddened. 

Ftvtr  />M^.— When  a  patient  will  not  take  beef  tea  in  the  ordinary  form,  freeze 
it,  and  administer  in  small  umps.  In  this  way  it  forms  a  most  palatable  artide 
of  diet. 
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Diarrkmm  and  Dytenttry.—Kn  old  army  prescription  used  ia  tlie  Mcadoia 
War,  is,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  capsicum  (red  pepper),  Holimaa*s  anodyne 
camphor,  and  peppermint,  witli  one-half  the  proponion  of  laudanum.     Take 
twenty  drops  in  a  tablespoonful  of  water  every  hour  until  cured. 

Cr^«/.— Croup  can  be  cured  in  one  minute,  and  the  remedy  is  simply  almn 
and  sugar.  The  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  talce  a  knife  or  grater  and  shave  off 
in  small  particles  about  a  teaspoonfiil  of  alum ;  then  mix  it  with  twice  its  quaatity 
of  sugar,  to  make  it  palatable,  and  administer  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  Almost 
instantaneous  relief  will  follow. 

Burn*. — Cliarcoal  has  been  discovered  to  be  a  cure  for  bums.  By  laying  a 
piece  of  cold  charcoal  upon  the  burn  the  pain  subsides  immediately.  By  leaviag 
the  charcoal  on  one  hour  tlie  wound  is  liealed,  as  has  i>een  demonstratwl  oa  sev- 
eral occasions. 

Curt  /or  Wounds. — ^As  soon  as  a  punctured  wound  is  Inflicted,  gee  a  Ugfat 
■tick  (a  knife  or  file  handle  will  do),  and  commence  to  ti^  gently  on  the  wound. 
Do  not  stop  for  the  hurt,  but  continue  until  it  bleeds  freely  and  becomes  perfectly 
numb.  When  this  point  is  reached,  you  are  safe ;  and  mil  that  is  then  necessary 
is  to  protect  it  from  dirt.  Do  not  stop  short  of  the  bleeding  and  the  numbness, 
and  do  not  on  any  account  close  the  opening  with  plaster.  Nothing  more  than  a 
little  simple  cerate  on  a  clean  doth  is  necessary. 

Fish  Bone  in  TAroai.—lf  you  get  a  fish  bone  in  your  throat,  fiut  there,  swal- 
low an  egg,  raw ;  it  will  be  sure  to  carry  down  a  bone  easily  and  ccftainly. 

Ckilhlains. — Cut  up  two  white  turnips,  without  paring,  into  thia  slices ;  put 
the  slices  into  a  tin  cup  with  three  large  spoonfuls  of  best  lard ;  let  it  simnwr 
slowly  fcfi  two  hours,  then  mash  this  through  a  sieve ;  when  cold,  qxead  it  oa  a 
soft  linen  cloth,  and  apply  to  the  chilblain  at  nighL 

Snake  Bites.— Apply  raw  sliced  onions  to  the  wounded  parts. 

For  rattlesnake  bite,  make  the  patient  swallow  \axge  and  repeated  dosss  of 
olive  oil,  until  a  quart  is  swallowed  ;  rub  mercurial  ointment  into  the  affected 
part  freely. 

Rattlesnake  Bites.— Tht  following  Is  used  by  soldiers  on  the  plains,  and  Is 
said  to  be  efficacious :  Iodide  of  potassium,  four  grains ;  corrosive  sublimate,  two 
grains ;  bromine,  five  drachms.  Ten  drops,  diluted  with  a  tablespoonfoi  or  two 
of  brandy,  wine,  or  whlslcy,  is  the  dose,  to  be  repeated  if  necessary.  Keep  in  a 
well-stoppered  phial. 

Bites  o/Rabid  Animais.—VLix  thoroughly  two  tal>leq>oonfols  chloride  of  Hbm 
with  a  half  pint  of  fresh  water  and  bathe  the  wound  almost  without  ffssstfiwi 
until  the  physician  arrives,  or  until  the  poison  is  aeutralized. 

Poisons.— An  antidote  for  oorrorive  sublimate  ia  the  white  of  two  eggs :  it  will 
neutralise  the  poison  and  change  the  effect  to  that  of  a  dose  of  calomel. 

If  a  person  swallows  any  poison  whatever,  or  has  fallen  into  convulsions  frost 
having  overloaded  the  stomach,  an  instantaneous  remedy,  more  efideat  and 
applicable  in  a  larger  number  of  cases  than  half  a  dozen  medicines  we  can  now 
think  of,  is  a  heaping  teaspoon  of  common  salt,  and  as  much  ground  mustard, 
stirred  rapidly  in  a  teacup  of  water,  warm  or  cold,  and  swallowed  instantly.  It 
b  scarcely  down  before  it  begins  to  come  up,  bringing  with  it  the  remaining  con- 
tents of  the  stomach ;  and  lest  there  be  any  remnant  of  a  poison,  however  small, 
let  the  white  of  an  egg,  or  a  teacup  of  strong  coffee,  be  swallowed  as  soon  as  tha 
itomach  is  quiet ;  because  these  very  common  articles  nullify  a  laiiger  number  of 
rirulent  poisons  than  any  medicines  in  the  shops. 
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iV&Mi  fry  «r  Smmmc.—Somttimet  wet  salt  or  pork  brine  bound  on  tbe  poiaoa 
spots  and  kept  wet,  wOl  soon  dry  them  up.  Very  strong  aaunonia  sppUed  fre- 
quently sa  soon  as  the  poison  appears  is  an  excellent  remedy.  This  remedy  is 
sometimes  severe  in  its  effects,  acting  as  a  caustic  on  the  poison  spots  after  the 
poison  is  killed.  When  ammonia  fails,  powdered  gum  myrrh,  shaken  up  in  sweet 
oil  and  used  three  times  a  day  as  a  wash,  will  be  found  an  almost  unfailing  remedy. 
When  obtainable,  it  is  the  best  to  apply  at  first. 

s.  The  last  remedy  has  been  used  suoccssfully  as  a  prerentiTe,  by  liberally 
anointing  the  sldn  before  going  into  the  woods,  alwajrs  allowing  the  remedy  to 
dry  on  the  sUn. 

3.  Tincture  lobelia,  (equal  parts  water)  or  sugar  of  lead,  or  Pond's  extract 
(Uammalis).  Think  the  **  Hammalis  "  the  best ;  very  cooUng  and  allays  the  itch- 
ing, etc.    Ivy  poison  has  a  "  run  "  (^ about  one  week,  no  matter  what  you  a|^y. 

4.  Carbolic  acid  and  glycerine,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  pert  of  the  add 
to  three  of  glycerine,  which  is  also  good  for  all  kinds  of  insect  bites,  bums, 
cuts,  bruises,  etc. 

5.  Apply  water  as  hot  as  can  be  iMMne  to  the  part  affected. 
Ditiiifeetmntt.'^U  oiikms  are  sliced  and  kept  in  a  sick  room  they  wUI  absorb 

all  dMatnospheric  poison.  They  should  be  changed  every  hour.  In  the  room 
of  a  small-pox  patient  they  blister  and  decompose  very  ra(Mdly,  but  will  prevent 
the  spread  of  tlie  disease. 

a.  One  pound  of  green  copperas,  costing  seven  cents,  dissolved  in  one  quart  of 
water,  and  poured  down  a  water-closet,  will  effectually  concentrate  and  destroy 
the  foulest  smells.  On  board  ships  and  steamboats,  al>ont  hotels  and  other  pub- 
lic places,  there  is  notliing  so  nice  to  purify  the  air.  Simply  green  copperas  dis- 
solved in  anything,  will  render  a  hospital  or  other  places  for  the  sick,  free  from 
uni^easaot  smells. 

TV  Ct^k  MusAra^nu.-^Peel  both  tops  and  stems,  put  in  a  stew-pan,  with  an 
ounce  of  butter  and  a  pinch  or  two  of  salt  to  each  pound,  and  serve  up  hoL  This 
will  answer  to  eat  with  fish,  Sesh,  and  fowl.  To  fry  /A#ipr— peel,  dip  in  egg,  and 
roll  in  cracker  dust,  season,  and  fry  with  oysters. 

T9  R0a*t «  IVild  TlwrAo'.— Having  picked  and  cleaned  a  turkey,  put  up  two 
slKVt  forked  stakes  pretty  dose  to  the  fire ;  cut  a  thin  straight  stick  with  which 
q>it  the  turkey ;  lay  the  ends  of  the  stick  in  the  crotches  of  the  uprighto,  turn 
the  bird  slowly  before  the  fire.  A  pan  should  be  placed  underneath  to  catch  the 
gravy  and  dripping,  with  which  baste  the  turkey  from  time  to  time.  Make  the 
basting  of  a  little  butter  or  lard,  flour,  salt  and  water. 

TV  Bak*  SmiUi  Birdt.'—QnMSX^  woodcock,  pigeon,  snipe,  prairie  fowl,  etc., 
should  be  neither  picked  nor  drawn.  Wet  the  feathers  thorouglily ;  make  a  hole 
in  the  coals,  and  put  in  the  wet  bird.  Cover  well  with  coals  and  hot  ashes,  to 
exdnde  air  and  prevent  burning.  When  cooked,  the  sldn  and  feathers  will  peel 
off  bodily,  leaving  the  wtil-cooked  meat  unmarred. 

To  Bake  a  FisA.— Cover  the  fish  undrawn,  with  clay  two  indies  thick,  and 
throw  it  into  the  hottest  of  tbe  fire.  The  clay  hardens  almost  instantly,  and  the 
fish  in  iu  rough  oven  Itakes  through  and  tiirough,  retaining  also  iu  juices.  The 
clay  is  then  poked  out  of  the  fire,  cooled  with  a  dash  of  water,  and  a  sharp  stroke 
with  a  stick  separates  it  from  the  fish.  The  fish's  skin  peels  off  with  the  clay  and 
the  dish  is  ready. 

Having  cleaned,  split,  and  seasoned  the  fish,  pin  it  to  a  board  by  wooden 
p^s ;  then  prop  the  whole  up  before  a  smart  hot  fire  of  hot  coals.  The  fish  la 
very  quickly  baked  brown. 
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Wrap  the  fish  ercnly  in  thin  buttered  tissue  paper,  «ad  buiy  this  ia  aone  wet 
brown  wrapping  peper,  end  then  bake  as  in  No.  t.  .      .   ^ 

Vtm$»H  SitaJk.^^Vit  your  meat  down  the  grainy  an  inch  thick,  place  it  on  tlie 
fork  of  a  stick,  and  turn  it  smartly  over  a  hot  fire  of  coals. 

Venisfin  Sttw.-^A  venison  stew,  or  a  miscellaneous  stew  is  made  by  cutting 
the  breasts  of  fowl  and  the  Sesh  of  the  animal  into  chunks ;  take  sliced  potatoes, 
slices  of  bread  or  creclcers,  sliced  onions,  and  salt  pork  and  place  them  in  alter- 
nate layers,  seasoning  with  salt  and  pepper  between  each.  Fill  up  even  to  the 
top  of  the  mess  with  water  and  boil  tiU  the  potatoes  are  done. 

To  Cook  a  Hotul  with  tht  Hair  mh.— The  head  of  a  deer,  or  any  kige  animal, 
with  the  liide  on,  is  put  into  a  hcde  in  the  ground  suflkcieatiy  liirge  to  holdthe  head 
and  a  lot  of  smooth  stones  weighing  two  or  tliree  pounds  apiece,  and  deep  enougii 
to  sink  them  a  foot  below  the  surfiu:e.  Make  a  liot  fire  in.  the  hole,  and  juiother 
near  by  ;  heat  the  rodcs  as  hot  as  they  can  be  heated  without  cracking.  Tl&en, 
when  both  the  earth  oven  and  stones  are  hpt,  clean  the  fire  out  of  the;  hole,  put  in 
a  layer  of  stones,  then  the  head  neck  down,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  stones  around 
and  over  the  head ;  throw  in  a  lot  of  mint,  sweet  weed,  (grass  or  leaves  will  do), 
cover  all  with  earth  well  packed  down  ;  let  it  remain  all  night,  and  in  the  morning 
eat  it.  Any  portion  of  the  carcass  wrapped  in  a  raw  hide,  can  be  cooked  in  the 
same  way. 

Baked  Boans,— Put  well-soaked  beans  into  the  pot  and  the  pot  in  the  earth  as 
above,  surrounded  either  with  hot  ooals  or  heated  stones,  and  leave  twenty-four 
honra.  Cover  the  beans  with  water,  one  quart  of  water  to  a  pint  of  beans ;  add 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  molasses  and  sufficient  salt. 

Ciam  Bako,—Hent  stones  and  lay  them  close  together  In  circular  shape.  Have 
your  material  ready— dams,  oystera,  lobsters,  fish,  green  corn,  etc.,  and  having 
placed  them  on  the  hot  stones,  cover  with  sea-weed,  and  the  whole  heap  with  a 
tarpaulin. 

Mountain  Hotck~P^ek.—Ttk»  the  best  part  of  a  neck  of  venison,  or  moun- 
tain sheep  is  better,  cut  it  small,  bones  and  all,  and  boll  it  until  thoroughly  we3 
done,  or  until  the  meat  separates  from  the  Iwnes.  Then  remove  the  bones  and 
put  in  a  quantity  of  green  peas  and  broad  beans  at  discretion  not  to  make  the 
hotch-potch  too  thick ;  add  a  flavor  of  onions  and  parsley,  together  with  a  fitir 
proportion  of  carrots,  turnips,  and  kale  or  other  cabbage,  taking  care  to  make  the 
combination  thick  enough,  but  not  so  thick  as  to  deprive  it  of  the  character  of  a 
soup  and  convert  it  Into  a  pottage  and  boil  the  whole  for  eight  or  nine  houra.  If 
you  boil  it  for  twelve,  or  even  twenty  hours,  it  will  be  none  the  worse,  but  all  the 
better.  If  there  be  any  lea,  boil  it  up  again  on  the  next  day  and  it  will  be  better 
than  on  the  first.    You  can  get  some  vegetables  at  the  ranches. 
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There  are  sq  many  different  services  required  of  boats,  and  so 
many  different  kinds  of  boats  made  to  meet  those  requirements, 
that  the  pqrchaser  should  be  able  to  determine  just  what  he.  wants 
a  boat  for,  before  he  'proceeds  to  buy,  and  then  endeavor  to  ob- 
tain as  nearly  as.  possible  what  kind  of  a  boat  he  requires.  It  is 
unwise  to  be  in  a  hurry  when  purchasing.  The  first  thing  to  find 
out  about  a  boat  is  her  age.  Five  years  is  about  as  old  as  is  de- 
sirable under  ordinary  circumstances,  as  boats,  as  they  are  built 
now-a-days,  begin  to  get  old  when  they  pass  this  age.  However, 
if  a  boat  is  very  strongly  built  and  has  been  well  used,  she  may  be 
some  years  older  before  showing  signs  of  decay.  But  it  is  not 
best  to  buy  a  very  old  boat,  as  the  repairs  will  cost  almost  as  much 
as  it  would  to  build  a  new  one.  The  timbers  should  be  examined 
closely  and  the  planks  all  sounded  and  the  condition  of  the  buts 
carefully  noted.  The  planks  near  the  garboard  should  be  particu- 
larly observed,  as  there  will  be  a  leak  there  if  they  are  not  pretty 
sound,  which  cannot  be  stopped  without  putting  in  new  planks. 
If  the  boat  has  a  centre-board  the  case  should  be  examined  round 
the  bottom,  as  it  is  a  great  place  for  leaks. 

The  kind  of  fastening  used  is  also  an  important  item  to  look 
to.  Copper  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  as  there  is  no  rust  from  it. 
The  great  objection  to  it  is  the  high  price. .  Builders  seem  to  favor 
galvanized  iron,  as  it  is  much  cheaper  than  copper  and  does  not 
rust  to  any  extent.  But  a  boat  fastened  with  common  iron  is 
to  be  avoided,  as  the  rust  eats  right  into  the  wood.  A  boat 
painted  white  cannot  be  kept  looking  decent  after  she  is  a  few 
years  old  if  fastened  in  this  way. 

Lapstreaks  are  not  near  so  good  as  smooth  seamed  boats. 
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They  are  not  so  strong  and  are  much  more  easily  strained.  If 
they  once  begin  to  leak  it  is  almost  impossible  to  stop  them. 
They  can  be  built  over  so  much  cheaper  than  the  others,  and  al- 
ways sell  a  good  deal  lower,  but  they  are  growing  more  unpopular 
every  day»  and  there  are  not  many  of  them  built  except  small 
ones.  So  long  as  a  boat's  hull  is  in  good  condition,  the  state  of 
the  rigging  and  spars  is  of  minor  importance,  as  the  expense  of 
putting  these  in  shape  is  not  very  great 

All  the  running  gear  of  a  yacht  should  be  composed  of  three 
sizes  only  of  cordage,  as  it  can  then  be  all  utilized,  and  as  the 
blocks  will  also  be  of  only  three  sizes,  the  halliards,  sheets,  etc., 
will  be  certain  to  render  easily.  Four  stranded  rope  is  the  best, 
as  it  is  neater  to  the  eye,  renders  better  through  the  blocks,  and  is 
pleasanter  to  handle  than  ordinary  three  strand  rope  is.  Always 
keep  the  end  neatly  whipped. 

To  Whiten  Decks. — Dilute  muriatic  acid  with  four  times  its 
bulk  of  water  and  wash  the  deck  with  the  solution.  Swill  well 
afterward  with  clean  water. 

To  Waterproof  Paper  Boats, — Take  sixteen  pounds  orange 
shellac,  and  four  and  one-half  gallons  alcohol.  Let  the  shellac 
dissolve  in  the  alcohol  and  apply  with  a  brush. 

Calking  Boats. — After  calking  with  cotton  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  and  sold  by  ship  chandlers,  putty  the  seams  of  your 
boat.  When  first  put  in  the  water  the  swelling  of  the  planks  will 
force  some  of  the  putty  from  the  seams  ;  haul  your  boat  out  and 
rub  smooth  with  sand  paper. 

Rules  for  Sailing. — The  following  admirable  rules  were  origi- 
nally published  in  Forest  and  Stream,  a  leading  New  York 
sportsmen's  journal,  but  have  since  been  copied  and  passed  to 
the  credit  of  other  journals  in  both  England  and  America : — A 
close  observance  of  them  will  prevent  accident  and  add  much  to 

the  comfort  of  sailing. 

X.  Know,  before  you  leave  your  anchorage,  or  wharf,  that  everything^  b  in 
order,  especially  your  tack  and  pennant  for  reefii^. 

a.  Always  carry  a  compass.  A  whaleboat's  compass  answers  niody  in  a 
small  sailboat. 

3.  Boats  of  any  considerable  draft— one  and  a  half  feet  and  more — should  carry 
a  lead  line,  the  first  fathom  marked  off  letfibly  in  feet  This  will  prove  to  be  reiy 
/aluable  in  finding  channels  in  the  niglit,  and  fogs. 

4.  Never  make  your  halliards  nor  sheets  fiMt  by  hitching  or  knsttiaig.    Th«y 
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shonld  be  nuide  fiitat  either  by  sufflcient  turns  eroand  the  deet,  or  by  a  simple 
drsw-lcnot,  which  sny  boatman  can  show  you. 

5.  When  the  wind  is  very  strong  and  puffy,  pass  the  sheet  once  around  the 
deat  and  hold  the  end  in  your  hand. 

6.  Always  keep  the  halliards  and  sheets  in  order,  by  carefully  coiling  them  so 
that  they  will  render  from  the  top  of  the  coil. 

7.  Never  sit  to  the  leeward  of  your  helm,  nor  allow  any  one  dse  to  sit  where 
their  position  will  interfere  with  the  free  play  of  your  tiller. 

8.  Never  Jibe  a  sail  when  the  wind  is  blowing  fieshly,  unless  it  be  a  necessity. 
If  you  must  jibe,  do  so  with  your  peak  settled. 

9.  Never  jibe  the  sail  with  a  sheet  wide  off.  Trim  in  your  sheet  rapidly  as 
you  press  up  your  helm,  take  a  turn  around  the  cleat,  and  ease  the  strain  when 
the  sail  passes  over,  by  letting  go  your  sheet  as  your  direction  fronf  the  wind  saay 
require.    As  a  rule,  it  is  better  to  go  about 

10.  When,  from  a  heavy  sea,  a  boat  refuses  to  mind  her  helm,  and  misses 
stays,  to  get  her  on  the  other  tack  you  must  perform  what  is  called  wearing. 
This  is  done  by  settling  the  peak  of  your  sail,  and  following  the  directions  above 
for  jibing.  Once  jibed,  haul  up  your  peak,  trim  in  your  sheet,  and  bring  her  on 
her  course. 

If .  In  heavy  winds  and  high  waves  a  boat  will  sail  better,  and  be  safer  with 
the  sheet  started  a  little.  Very  few  boats  sail  well  at  any  time,  when  the  sheet  is 
trimmed  down  flat 

xa.  Never  luff  a  small  boat  in  rough  water  and  high  wind,  so  as  to  stop  her 
way.  When  a  puff  of  wind  is  too  strong  for  your  safety,  hold  the  boat  on  her 
course  and  ease  off  the  sheet  The  danger  of  stopping  a.t>oat  under  the  above 
circumstances  is,  that  they  are  liable  to  upset  when  you  put  up  your  helm  and 
keep  away  to  fill  the  sail  again.  If  your  boat  has  lost  way,  slack  off  your  sheet, 
put  down  your  helm,  and  let  her  fall  off.  When  she  has  fallen  off  sufficiently  to 
get  a  good  full  on  the  sail,  up  helm  and  trim  in  rapidly. 

13.  Always  keep  an  eye  to  windward,  watching  the  sur&oe  of  the  water  for 
the  approach  of  puffs  of  wind. 

14.  Being  overtaken  by  a  squall;  settle  your  sail,  and  tie  up  snugly,  waiting  to 
make  sail,  until  you  have  felt  the  weight  of  the  Bquall,  and  know  how  much 
sail  to  make.  If  the  squall  promises  to  be  very  severe  you  had  better  come  to  an 
anchor. 

15.  In  reefing,  take  in  all  sail ;  trim  in  your  sheet  perfectly  flat  and  make 
secure.  Then  haul  out  your  clew  with  your  pennant  and  make  fast.  Next  tie 
down  your  tack,  then  tie  in  your  nettles  or  reef  points  with  square  knots,  com- 
mendng  at  either  end.  In  shaking  out  a  reef,  the  sail  being  down,  reverse  this 
process,  commencing  to  untie  your  reef  points  at  the  middle  and  working-  to  the 
end.    Keep  to  the  windward  of  your  sail. 

16.  In  running  off  dead  before  the  wind  be  careful  not  to  jibe.  If  the  wind  is 
heavy  it  is  safer  to  run  with  peak  settled.  In  rough  water,  running  off,  look  out 
that  your  boom,  striking  in  the  crest  of  a  sea,  does  not  trail  aft  and  jibe  your 
sail.  Tliis  is  called  tripping.  To  prevent  this  briqg  her  more  on  the  wind  by 
putting  yo  ir  hdm  down.  If  seas  are  liable  to  comb  over  on  your  quarter  or 
stem  they  can  be  broken  by  trailing  a  buoy  or  basket,  or  two  oars  lashed  to- 
gether ,  about  five  &thoms  secern.  This  drag  will  also  steady  the  motion  of 
your  boat. 

17.  Never  eany  tall  for  the  sake  of  carrying  it. 
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x8.  Nerer  8«n  ttrange  wmtecs  without  a  duut,  or  what  is  better,  withont  a 
pUot. 

ZQ.  As  a  stranger  to  them,  avoid  tide-ripe  aod  whirls. 

•o.  Be  cool  in  emerKencies.  If  saiiing  with  company,  do  not  let  them  distract 
your  attention  from  the  management  of  your  boat. 

ai.  Remember  tliat  on  the  wind  the  startMard  tack  has  the  right  of  way  over 
tlM  port  \  and  that  a  vessel  saiUag  on  the  wind  has  the  right  of  way  over  one  that 
has  her  sheet  off. 

These  rules  apply  to  cat  rigged  boats  eq>ecialiy.  In  the  main  tliey  apply  to 
■loop  rigged  boiUs  also. 

SUGGBSnONS. 

z.  If  alone  it  is  convenient  to  have  the  peak  lialliard  led  aft. 
9.  The  average  of  boats  sail  in  moderate  winds  and  smooth  waters  within  four 
points  of  the  wind* 

3.  A  boat  on  the  wind  sails  better  with  the  gaff  to  the  leeward  of  the  top- 
ping-lift. 

4.  Keep  your  t>oom  well  set  up. 

5.  The  upper  and  outer  half  of  your  sail  gives  the  most  of  your  speed  irinea 
you  are  on  the  wind. 

6.  If  your  boat  carries  a  lee  helm,  watch  her. 

7.  In  keeping  your  boat  oft  from  the  wind,  where  your  room  is  limited,  puU  lip 
your  board  and  flat  yo^r  sheet.    Settling  the  peak  also  helps  tUs  movement, 

8.  Learn  to  work  your  boat  while  sitting  down. 

9.  Finally,  if  3*ou  don't  know  that  you  know  how  to  manage  a  boat  in  every 
particular,  hire  a  competent  man  to  go  with  you  and  teach  you. 

The  Al  Fresco  Boat, — This  is  a  boat  invented  by  Dr.  Qias.  J. 
Kenworthy  of  Jacksonville,  Florida,  for  use  in  that  State.  Length, 
fifteen  feet ;  beam,  four  feet  eight  inches ;  depth  between  deck  and 
ceiling,  seventeen  inches ;  almost  wall-sided,  and  flat  in  floor  at 
point  of  greatest  beam ;  good  entrance  and  exit,  or,  in  other  words, 
fine  lines  forward  and  aft ;  deck  same  as  sneak-box,  dipping  five 
inches  from  centre  of  cock-pit  to  each  side,  and  to  stem  and  stem  ; 
cock-pit  four  feet  long  by  two  feet  two  inches  wide ;  hatches  ten 
by  fourteen  inches  abaft  the  mast  and  cock-pit  to  stow  provisions 
and  general  plunder;  centre-board,  three  feet  long;  cat-ngged, 
with  gaff  or  spreets  and  sliding  gunter ;  canvas  apron  as  in  sneak 
box,  to  be  used  when  beating  to  windward ;  bulkhead  at  after  part 
of  cock-pit.  In  such  a  boat  provisions  and  plunder  can  be  pro- 
tected from  the  weather,  two  persons  can  be  comfortably  accom- 
modated and  lodged ;  she  can  be  easily  transported ;  provided 
with  hatch  from  coCk-pit  she  can  be  converted  into  a  Saratoga 
trunk ;  she  works  well  under  sail,  rows  easily,  and  proves  com- 
fot  table  and  sea-worthy  in  a  sea  way.  Owing  to  the  shape  of  her 
deck  and  protected  cock-pit,  she  would  weather  a  severe  storm. 
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The  Newport  Boat. — ^This  diflers  from  the  ordinary  cat-boat, 
only  in  having  a  bowsprit,  and  tetting  a  jib  running  free.  It  can 
not  be  carried  to  windward,  as  it  would  alter  the  hang  of  the  boat, 
the  mast  being  stepped  cat-boat  (ashion  in  the  "  eyes  of  her." 

The  Fair  Hta/eti  5AaF]^i!>.— General-'Constniction  the  same, 
though  the  length  varies  greatly  and  the  lines  are  different.  Most 
of  them  have  two  masts  (some  only  one)  with  leg-of-mutton  sails. 
A  sixteen  feet  boat  should  be  four  feet  four  inches  wide  on  the  top 
and  three  feet  eight  inches  on  the  bottom,  this  having  a  place  of 
four  inches.  Depth  amidships  fifteen  inches ;  at  the  bow  nineteen 
inches.  Decked  over  four  feet  on  the  bows  and  two  on  the  stem, 
with  a  washboard  of  four  inches  and  combing  of  two  inches. 
Centre  board  four  feet  long,  the  forward  end  being  against  the 
mast  Mast  four  inches  in  diameter  in  the  largest  place.  Sail 
made  of  thirteen  yards  of  best  twilled  cotton.  Boat  well  provided 
with  seats,  and  steered  with  a  rudder.  A  twenty  feet  boat  will 
cost  seventy-five  dollars.  They  are  exceedhigly  fast,  very  stiff  and 
can  be  easily  steered  by  trimming. 

,  The  Qui  Vive  Canoe, — Manufactured  by  J.  F.  West,  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey.  The  frame  is  made  of  ash.  The  main 
stringers  are  nine  in  number,  and  all  outside  of  the  ribs,  so  that 
everything  that  touches  the  skin  runs  fore  and  aft.  This,  and  the 
style  of  building,  also  putting  the  canvas  on  without  a  seam  below 
the  gunwales,  Mr.  West  claims  to  be  the  inventor  of.  The  six 
other  stringers  are  then  added,  at  proper  distances,  and  firmly 
secured.  The  canoe  b  then  turned  over,  and  solid  braces  put  in 
close  to  bow  and  stem.  Fifteen  cross  ribs  are  then  put  in  at 
proper  distances  and  riveted  with  two  copper  tacks  at  each  inter- 
section with  the  stringers.  WhUe  doing  this  the  lines  must  be 
tmed,  as  these  ribs  determine  the  shape  of  the  canoe.  The  mast 
step  is  then  put  in,  and  fastened  to  the  keelson  and  two  ribs,  also 
a  piece  of  three-quarter  inch  pine  board,  from  gunwale  to  gunwale, 
with  a  mast  hole  in  it  Next  the  peaked  carlines,  or  deck-supports 
are  put  in.  The  form  is  then  removed,  after  which  the  well  frame 
and  combings  are  placed  in  position,  and  firmly  screwed  to  the 
gunwales.  The  dfeck  has  a  slope  of  two  inches  from  well  to  bow 
ami  stem.  When  all  the  wood  work  is  complete  give  it  a  coat  of 
Daint  after  which  the  skin.  No.  10  cotton  duck,  is  put  on  without 
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a  seam*  Next  paint  bow  and  stem,  also  along  the  keebon.  While 
the  paint  is  yet  fresh  put  on  false  bows  of  sheet  iron  and  an  inch 
pine  keel,  which  latter  is  bolted  through  the  skin  to  the  keelson. 
Next  the  deck  is  put  on,  of  lighter  canvas*  and  then  a  coat  of 
boiled  linseed  oil  is  given.  Over  the  oil  apply  paint,  And  finally 
varnish.  The  dimensions  are,  length,  fourteen  feet,  beam  twenty- 
six  inches,  depth  amidships*  from  ridge  of  deck  to  bottom  of  one 
inch  keel,  one  foot.  She  is  decked  over  at  bow  and  stem,  with  a 
well  amidships  four  feet  long  by  twenty  inches  wide,  surrounded 
by  an  inch  combing.  Over  the  well  is  fitted  a  white  rubber  apron, 
which  buttons  tight  around  the  paddles,  and  effectually  keeps  all 
spray  and  rain  from  getting  below.  Her  means  of  propulsion  are 
a  double  bladed  paddle  and  sails.  The  sails  are  a  standing  lug 
main  and  a  jib  foresail.  The  mast  is  four  feet  six  inches  above 
deck,  but  the  peak  of  mainsail  when  hoisted  is  over  six  feet  The 
sails  are  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  set  or  taken  in  without  the 
canoeist  leaving  his  seat.  The  painter  is  rove  through  a  brass  eye 
at  bow  and  stem,  and  runs  entirely  around  the  canoe,  being  used 
as  jib  outhaul,  and  to  keep  the  apron  close  to  the  deck  in  a  sea. 
The  "  Qui  Vive,"  complete  with  mast,  sails,  aproa,  seatback,  pad- 
dle, stretcher,  flag  and  flagstafi^  weighs  fifty  pounds.  The  seat- 
back  is  "  Rob  Roy  "  style,  two  strips  of  wood  to  rest  along  the  back 
without  touching  the  spine^  and  is  hinged  to  the  after  combings^ 

With  the  paddle  and  a  rubber  sheet  a  water  tight  cabin  can  be 
ris^;ed  at  night,  and  there  is  ample  space  below  deck  to  allow  the 
knees  of  the  sleeper  to  pass,  so  that  he  may  turn  over,  which  is 
necessary  for  a  comfortable  sleep.  The  sailing  qualities  of  these 
canoes  are  astonishing,  they  will  beat  to  windward,  and  require 
very  little  steering.  The  paddle  is  straight  bUded,  aevea  feet  atx 
inches  long,  and  weighs  two  and  a  half  pouacU^  it  is  used  in  steer«> 
ing  when  under  sail. 

The  cost  complete  is  only  fifty  dollars. 

The  Chahupe, — This  is  the  principal  fishing  craft  of  the  Si. 
Lawrence,  an  eight-ton  lighter-built  craft  of  three  feet  draught* 
one-masted  sloop,  rigged,  with  jigger  sail  astern,  and  stub  bowsprit. 
Amidships  is  a  hold  for  ballast  and  catgo,  forward  a  diminutive 
cabin  with  berths,  a  seat  and  a  table,  and  astern  a  dear  space  for 
handling  sheets  and  helm.    A  seaworthy  craft 
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TJU  Mmkintgw  Moat, — ^These  are  probably  the  best  small 
boats  'inade  for  Jieayy  weather.  A  Mackinaw  boat  only  twenty- 
two  ieet  in  iength  has  been  known  to  ride  into  the  severest  storms 
of  Lake  Michigan.  As  surf  boats  they  are  unequalled,  for  with 
proper  handling  they  may  be  beached  at  any  time  without  serious 
•clanger.  lEhey  haire  a  good  deal  •of  sheer,  with  greatest  beam  for- 
^ward  of  amidships, -and  sharp  at  the  stern,  which  prevents  the 
shipping  of  water  aft  while  .running  with  the  sea.  These  and  the 
square  stenied  dories  are  in  general  use  by  the  fishermen. 

The  Chesapeake  Gsjmv. — The  >hull  is  constructed  from  three 
piae  Iqgsin  most  cases,  which  ane  brought  into  shape  by  the  axe 
and  adze,  with  the  assistance  of  the  plane  and  other  tools,  the  said 
logs  being  'reduced  to  a  thickness  of  about  three  inches  on  the 
bottom  of  the -canoe,  thinning-out  to  4m  inch  and  a  half  at  the  gun« 
wale.  l>he  three  sections  forming  the  boat  are  put  together  with 
treenails.  The  boats  .are  of  vavious  lengths,  varying  from  twenty 
«p  to  forty-'five 'feet,  but  boats  >of  from  twenty-five  up  to  thirty-one 
leet  long  are  in 'most  common  .use,  those  of  the  latter  length  hav- 
ing about  six  feet  beam,  being, as  you  perceive,  very  long  for  their 
beam.  Their  lines,  of  course,  from  being  so  narrow,  are  beauti- 
6il^  fine,  and -the  boats  being  sharp  at  both  ends,  causes  them  to 
leave  the  water  as  easi^  as  they  enter  it.  The  rapidity  with  which 
they  sail  with  "  sheets  lifted  "  is  wonderful,  and  they  are  also  very 
^ood  on  a  wind,  especially 'those  with  centre-boards.  (They  are 
kmXt  both  centre-board  ^and  keel,  but  the  centre-board,  as  with 
small  craft  of  all  descriptions,  has  the<advantage.)  As  to  rig,  they 
<»rry'two  sharp,  or  "goose  Awing  "sails,  with  a  jib.  The  larger 
sail  of 'the  two  is  the  foresail.  The-sails  are  bent  on  the  masts  and 
■set  by  means  of  ^preets,  reaching  from  mast  to  clew  of  sail.  For 
•rachig  th^ -cany  in  addition -to  the  above  sails  a  large  balloon  jib 
andast^y  sail,  or  else  have  an  extra  step  between  the  fore  and 
mainmasts  and  set  an  extra  "goose  wing  "  there,  this  of  course 
being  only  used  with  wind  abeam.  Of!  the  wind,  laige  water  sails 
are  set  under  the  fore  and  main  sails.  Now,  to  shorten  sail  you 
cast  the  ibecket  rope  off  >the  ^preet  of  your  mainsail,  rolling  the 
spreet  up  in  4he  sail,  which  is  furled  round  it,  and  the  becket  rope 
Budces  a  ;gasket  to  lash  it  in  place  to  the  mast ;  then  take  the 
*'^ook  block  "  out  of  the  upper  step -of  your  foremast,  which  step 
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is  cut  longer  to  enable  a  block  to  be  set  in  forward  and  aft  of  the 
mast,  as  may  be  desired,  for  going  on  or  off  the  wind,  and  you 
have  your  sail  reduced  without  any  naked  spars  to  hold  the  wind 
and  list  the  boat  without  being  of  any  service.  To  drive  her,  if  the 
wind  increases,  you  next  take  !n  your  jib  and  go  under  your  fore* 
sail ;  if  the  gale  increases,  and  it  must  be  a  gale  indeed  to  render 
it  necessary,  take  in  your  foresail  and  substitute  your  mainsail 
for  it,  which  is  quickly  done,  as  the  after  part  of  the  upper  step  of 
the  foremast  is  in  a  hinge,  and  the  lower  One  on  z.  pivot,  so  that 
the  mast  can  be  lowered  fore  and  aft  without  taking  it  out  of  the 
step.  Now  you  have  your  boat  under  sail  that  you  can  go  with, 
when  large  "  pungies  "  have  to  make  a  harbor,  and  the  boat  steers 
well  under  any  or  all  of  the  above  sails,  owing  to  changing  the 
rake  of  her  masts,  and  holds  on  well.  These  boats  are  in  uni- 
versal use  on  the  Chesapeake  from  the  capes  to  the  head  of  the  bay. 

Yarmouth  Fishing  Canoe, — ^To  a  gunwale  of  desired  length 
and  strength,  attach  ribs  of  pine,  about  two  inches  wide  by  an 
eighth  thick,  bent  in  the  form  desired.  Longitudinal  strips  of  the 
same  are  then  tacked  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  ribs  outside,  and 
over  all,  a  covering  of  canvas  is  tightly  stretched.  A  keel  of  pine 
an  inch  wide  and  one-half  inch  thick  (tapering  at  the  sides)  is  then 
screwed  on,  and  whole  outside  coated  with  shellac  varnish,  in 
which  a  little  boiled  linseed  oil  has  been  mixed.  This  makes  a 
perfectly  waterproof  canoe  capable  of  standing  hard  knocks.  Such 
a  one,  fourteen  feet  long,  will  weigh  about  fifty  pounds.  Address 
W.  A.  Lawson,  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Rob  Roy, — Dimensions,  Length,  fourteen  feet ;  beam, 
twenty-six  inches ;  depth,  eight  and  a  half  inches ;  rise  of  deck, 
two  inches ;  bulkheads,  three  feet  from  each  end  ;  cock-pit,  three 
feet  four  inches  by  eighteen  inches ;  combing,  two  inches  high  ; 
mast,  one  and  three-quarter  inches  in  diameter  at  deck  ;  siding  and 
decks,  one-quarter  inch  thick;  ribbed  between  bulkheads — ^ribs, 
one  and  a  half  inches  apart. 

Material.  Keel  and  stems,  oak ;  ribs,  elm ;  sidings,  decks, 
deck-timbers,  back-board,  stretcher  and  combing,  cedar;  gun<- 
wales,  mast  and  spars,  spnice  ;  paddle,  spruce  or  ash. 

Weight  Complete,  (This  one)  fifty-six  pounds  ;  might  be  built 
down  to  fifty  pounds  safely.     Price,  from  seventy-five  to  one 
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hundred  dollars.  Built  by  J.  H.  Rushton,  Cantoiip  St.  Lawrence 
County.  N.  Y. ;  Waters  &  Balch.  Troy,  N.  Y.,  or  Mr.  Jarvis.  Wat- 
kins,  N.  Y. 

Barn^at  Sneak  Boat, — This  is  a  craft  originating  at  Bamegat, 
New  Jersey,  and  much  used  for  duck  shooting : 

Length,  twelve  feet ;  with  midships,  four  feet ;  width  of  stem, 
two  feet  nine  inches ;  depth  of  stem,  seven  inches.  Sprung  tim- 
bers all  of  one  pattern,  nine-sixteenths  by  thirteen-sixteenth  inches ; 
distance  apart,  eight  inches ;  deck  timbers  natural  bend,  one  inch 
by  seven-eighths.  Cock-pit,  inside  measurement,  length,  three 
feet  four  inches ;  width  at  bow  and  stem,  eighteen  and  a  half 
inches  ;  midships,  nineteen  inches.  Combing,  height  of  inside  at 
bow  and  stem,  two  and  three-quarter  inches;  midships,  two 
inches ;  from  bottom  of  combing  to  top  ceiling,  thirteen  inches. 
Trunk  on  port  side,  set  slanting  to  take  a  fifteen  inch  board  tmnk 
placed  alongside  and  abaft  of  forward  comer  of  combing.  Row- 
locks, height,  six  inches ;  from  combing,  nine  inches ;  middle  of 
to  stem,  four  feet  seven  inches,  made  to  fold  down  inboard  and  to 
fasten  up  with  a  hook.  Stool  rack  runs  from  rowlocks  to  stem, 
notched  at  ends  into  fastening  of  rowlocks,  also  notched  at  corners 
and  hooked  together,  rest  against  a  cleat  on  deck  outside,  and  are 
hooked  to  the  deck  inside.  In  a  heavy  sea  the  apron  is  used.  It 
is  held  up  by  a  stick  from  peak  to  combing.  Thus  rigged  the 
boat  has  the  reputation  of  being  able  to  live  as  long  as  oars  can 
be  pulled.  The  apron  is  tacked  to  the  deck  about  two-thirds  its 
length.  The  wings  are  fastened  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  row- 
locks. Mast  hole,  two  and  five-eighth  inches;  two  inches  from 
combing.  Drop  of  sides  from  top  to  deck,  five  and  seven- eighth 
inches,  dead  rise,  eight  inches.  Over  cock-pit  a  hatch  is  placed. 
Everything  connected  with  the  boat  is  placed  inside,  gunners  often 
leaving  their  guns,  etc.,  locking  the  hatch  fast.  The  boats  sail 
well,  and  covered  with  sedge  are  used  to  shoot  from.  With  the 
hatch  on.  a  person  can  be  protected  from  rain,  and  with  blankets, 
can  be  accommodated  with  a  night's  lodging.  Boards  for  boats, 
white  cedar,  live-eighths  of  an  inch  thick ;  deck,  narrow  strips 
tongued  and  grooved. 

A   Common  Gunning  Boat. — Dimensions    for  a  boat  large 
enough  to  hold  two  persons,  with  guns  and  a  dog.    The  dimen* 
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sions  of  a  boat  should  be  about  fifteen  feet  long  and  four  feet  wide» 
Built  lap^streak  fashion,  with  streak?  and  knees  of  cedar,  and 
the  laps  fastened  to  the  frame  by  being  riveted  with  copper  boat 
nails.  The  seams  of  the  laps  between  the  knees  should*  be  riveted 
together  with  smaller  copper  nails.  A  piece  of  white  oak  will 
make  a  good  keel,  and  should  th«  boat  be  used*  where  there  is  a 
stony  bottom,  cover  the  bottom  of  the  keel  with  a  strip  of  sheet 
copper  or  brass  to  keep  it  from  getting  worn  at>d  ragged'.  Have 
the  boat  partially  decked  over  forward^  and  make  the  dbg  a  bed 
under  said  deck.  In  that  position  he  will  be  out  of  the  way,  and 
his  weight  will  help  •*  trim  "  the  boat.  The  less  "  belly  "  the  boat 
has  the  stiffer  it  will  be.  If  you  use  your  boat  on  flats  where  there 
is  not  much  water,  make  it  broad  on  the  bottom  or  not  much 
rounded,  and  with  a  shallow  keel;  Deck  over  the  sides  of  the 
boat  for  six  inches,  and  put  a  cleat  one  inch  high  on  the  inside 
edge  of  it,  to  keep  out  the  water  from  the  boat.  Fasten  gun  racks 
to  the  knees  on  each  side  of  the  boat.  When  finished,  all  knots 
in  the  cedar  should  be  bored  out  and  the  holes  plugged'  with  solid 
wood. 

English  Centri-board  Gig, — These  crafl  have  been  brought  to 
America  from  Southampton,  England — clipper  built,  square  and 
rather  full  stem ;  length  fifteen  feet,  width  four  fbet  eight  inches, 
depth  two  feet,  rislng^  at  stem  and  stem,  so  as  to  give  about  four 
inches  sheer ;  decked  three  feet  six  inches  on  bow,  and  two  feet  six 
inches  at  stem — decks  connected  by  washboards  on  each  side  six 
inches  wide.  Below  the  decks'  two  bulkheads:  are  fitted,  so  as  to 
make  a  water-tight  compartment  fore  and  aft.  Exactly  amidships 
a  centre-board  three  feet  six  inches  long-  is  placed,  the  case  of 
which,  however,  does  not  rise  above  the  level  of  the  thwarts  so  as 
to  interfere  with  the  rower.  Rigged  for  sailing  with  a  sprit,  main- 
sail, and  foresail  or  jib.  Mainsail  is  used  without  a  boom,  except 
when  mnning,  when  it  can  be  boomed  out  with  a  boat-hook.  The 
main  sheet  passes  through  a  small'  blbck  which  travels  on  a  hawse 
at  the  stern,  and  the  tack  of  the' foresail  is  made  fast  either  to  the 
stem  or  a  small  bumpkin  eight  inches  long.  Sprir  made  in  two 
pieces  joined  by  a  fermle,  so  as  to  allow  of  its  being"  shortened  and 
a  reef  taken  in  the  mainsail ;  the  sails  are  altogether  inboard. 
Sails  well  and  is  an  excellent  sea-going  craft. 
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The  GmmtMg  5JiQf.— Baih  by  Sam.  T.  QalUn«n»  South  Oyster 
Bay;  Long  Island,  New  York.  This  is  a  serviceable  and  seaworthy 
craft,  and  is  considered  an  improvement  on  the  Bamegat  boat. 

Dimensions :  eleven  feet  keei»  twelve  feet  nine  inches  over  all 
on  deck,  four  feet  three  inches  beam,  with  a  swinging  centre-board, 
which  acts  of  its  own  accord  when  the  boat  is  sailing  in  shallow 
water.  The  boat  is  also  supplied  with  a  lug  sail  of  ten  yards  of 
canvas;  mast,  ten  feet;  sprit,  fourteen  and  one-half  feet;  sail 
nearly  square.  She  is  decked  over  four  feet  forward  and  two  feet 
aft,  wa^board  one  foot  wide.  The  combing  is  four  inches  high, 
and  arranged  for  thatching  with  grass.  Depth,  fifteen  inches  from 
top  of  combing.    The  sail  is  made  so  as  a  reef  can  be  taken  when 


The  Nautilus, — ^This  canoe  is  of  different  lengths,  with  two 
masts,  built  for  sailing  or  paddling ;  carries  no  centre-board,  but  a 
two  and  one-half  inch  keel ;  greatest  beam  twenty-eight  inches ; 
weight,  fifty  pounds.  Price,  one  hundred  dollars.  William  Byles, 
Harlem,  and  J.  Everson,  Greenpoint,  builders. 

The  Ptmgtte.oT  Dug-out  is  hollowed  from  a  single  log,  or  may 
be  shaped  from  several ;  is  in  use  from  Maine  to  Florida  and  Min- 
nesota, and  is  propelled  by  paddles,  seldom  carrying  more  than 
two  persons. 

Birch  Canoes, — Of  various  patterns,  sizes,  and  degrees  of 
merit,  carrying  from  one  to  eight  persons  with  their  luggage. 
Price  varies  fi-om  twelve  dollars  to  twenty  dollars  in  the  Provinces. 
The  best  are  obtained  in  Nova  Scotia.  Good  ones  can  be  bought 
at  Old  Town  and  Princeton,  Maine. 

RihUss  Boats. — Sail  boats,  for  coast  and  river  fishing,  '<  buQt 
up  '*  without  ribs,. are  very  popular  in  Massachusetts  Bay  on  account 
of  their  speed,  lightness,  cheapness,  and  ease  of  construction.  To 
make  one,  the  only  material  needed  are  good  clear  pine  boards, 
each  the  whole  length  of  the  intended  boat,  a  few  pounds  of  small 
naik  (galvanized,)  and  the  material  for  the  stem,  keel,  and  stem 
posL  The  boards  are  run  through  a  saw  mill  and  cut  into  strips 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  and  out  of  these  the  boat  is  built  up 
according  to  working  models.  These  models  are  merely  patterns 
of  wood  that  give  the  outskle  of  a  half-section  of  the  boat.  They 
give  the  shape  of  a  boat  at  every  foot  of  her  length,  and  are  formed 
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from  some  existing  boat  or  drawn  fnxn  a  scale  designed  by  some 
competent  boat-builder.  The  keel,  stem  post  and  stem  are  set  up 
and  secured  together  firmly,  and  then  to  the  keel  two  strips  are 
fitted  hbrizontally,  one  on  each  side,  and  having  been  planed  down 
at  each  end  to  fit  the  model,  holes  are  bored  through  them  and  they 
are  securely  nailed  to  the  keel.  Over  each  is  laid  another  strip,  and 
with  the  plane  and  shave  it  is  fitted  to  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
conform  to  the  shape  of  the  boat,  and  then  each  is  nailed  down  as 
before.  In  this  simple  manner  the  work  proceeds.  As  the  strips 
are  nailed  one  over  the  other,  they  are  bent  to  conform  to  the  shape 
of  the  boat,  and  bevelled  to  give  the  sides  the  right  form. 

A  single  day's  practice  in  fittii^  the  strips  to  the  shape  of  the 
boat  will  enable  a  good  carpenter  to  do  the  work  with  neatness  and 
dispatch,  and  any  person  skillful  with  plane  and  hammer  could  in 
time  turn  boat-builder.  When  the  sides  rise  to  the  gunwale*  a 
broader  and  thicker  strip  of  oak  or  ash  is  laid  over  all,  to  act  as  a 
fender  and  gunwale.  During  the  whole  process,  the  strips  are  kept 
heavily  painted  with  white  lead,  and  when  all  is  finished,  we  have 
a  ribless  sheD,  showing  no  nails  except  at  the  top,  exactly  conform- 
ing on  the  outside  and  inside  the  modeL  To  give  lateral  strength, 
shorter  pieces  of  the  strips  are  built  up  firom  the  keel  inside,  and  care- 
fully fitted  to  the  sides.  The  seats  are  placed  over  these,  and  then 
decks,  storeroom  and  cabin  may  be  added  as  desired.  Boats  made 
in  this  way  are  very  lif^t  and  buoyant,  and,  being  smooth  on  the 
outside,  are  good  sailers.  In  case  of  injury,  they  are  easily  repaired 
by  cutting  out  the  broken  place  and  inserting  new  strips,  secured 
by  backing  on  the  inside.  In  practical  use,  such  boats  are  found  to 
be  swift,  dry  and  safe.  They  make  good  sea  boats,  and  are  said  to 
resist  injury  with  ease.  In  sailing  they  demand,  plenty  of  ballast, 
to  compensate  for  their  lightness.  Their  cheapness  and  ease  of 
construction  are  rapidly  bringing  them  into  favor,  as  the  cost  is 
about  one- third  less  than  by  the  ordinary  method.  Two  men  with 
the  materials  in  hand  can  easily  make  a  boat  eighteen  by  six  in 
sixteen  days. 

The  IVAiiekall  Boat.—h  Whitehall  boat  is  a  carrel-buUt  boat 
(smooth,  not  lapstreak,)  generally  seventeen  feet  in  length,  though 
sometimes  nineteen  and  twenty-one  feet,  and  has  a  movable  mast 
with  spreet  sail.    It  can  be  sailed  or  rowed  equally  well,  and  with 
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.  a  breeze  can  be  managed  without  oars  or  rudder,  the  boatman 
steering  her  by  simply  shifting  his  position,  fore,  aft,  or  amidships, 
according  as  he  wishes  to  luff,  keep  her  off,  or  hold  her  on  her 
course.  This  kind  of  boat  originated  with  the  fishermen  of  Fulton 
Market,  New  York,  about  forty  years  ago. 

Fenner^s  Portable  Boat, — ^This  is  a  canvas  skin  on  a  lattice 
frame  of  great  lightness  and  strength.  Weight  from  twenty-five 
to  seventy-five  pounds,  the  largest  having  canning  capacity  for 
half  a  ton.  It  folds  or  packs  in  the  space  of  a  valise  or  trunk — the 
smallest  eleven  by  twenty-two  by  twenty-seven  inches.  Its  strength 
is  greater  than  the  ordinary  birch  or  cedar  used  in  light  boats,  and 
when  made  impervious  to  water  by  Mr.  Tappan's  process,  makes 
the  dryest  of  boats.  The  principle  on  which  the  frame  is  con- 
structed has  its  own  peculiar  advantages.  Of  strength  first,  as  seen 
in  many  railroad  bridges,  and  of  compressibility,  where  each  inter- 
section moves  upon  a  brass  rivet.  After  it  has  been  shoved  together 
there  still  remains  a  space  in  which  the  canvas  is  laid,  with  room 
for  tent,  clothing,  and  victuals.  The  whole  is  then  closed  by  fold- 
ing down  the  two  seats  for  a  lid,  and  the  boat  is  then  a  stout  trunk, 
which  can  be  placed  in  another  box  or  not.  It  also  can  be  used  as 
a  shelter  tent.  Jointed  paddles  are  to  be  used  with  it.  C.  A.  Fen- 
ner,  builder.  Mystic,  Connecticut.  Sold  by  Holberton  &  Beemer, 
New  York,  and  Bradford  &  Anthony,  Boston. 

HegematCs  Folding  Boat.—T\iy&  is  a  light,  jointed  frame' of 
sufficient  strength  to  keep  its  canvas  shell  in  proper  shape,  and 
sustain  the  weight  of  its  load.  It  folds  with  it  the  canvas  into  a 
complete  parallelogram  whose  weight  is  not  more  than  forty 
pounds.  This  boat  is  not  sinkable  ;  it  will  sustain  a  dozen  men 
easily.  It  is  a  good  boat  for  many  purposes,  and  can  be  bought 
at  prices  ranging  from  $80  to  $100.  It  is  built  at  Balston  Spa. 
New  York. 

The  Monitor  Raft. — This  is  a  capital  angler's  contrivance  for 
use  on  lakes,  consisting  of  rubber  cylinders  (to  be  inflated),  con- 
nected by  a  suitable  frame  work,  with  an  elevated  seat  for  the 
fisherman.  Sold  by  the  Combination  Rubber  Company,  62  Church 
street.  New  York.    Price  $75. 

Treat* s  Steel  Frame  Ca«^^.— This  is  the  invention  of  John  H. 
Treat,  of  Lawrence,  Massachusetts.    Weighs  fifty-seven  pounds 
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when  fifteen  feet  long.  Can  Be' packed  in  a  box  ^bc  fttX,  by  seven 
inches,  by  four  inches.  The  cover  iis  made*  in  a  single  piece  of 
canvas,  and  can  be  fbldied  and  carried'  in  a  haversack  over  the 
shoulder.  The  gunwaifes  from  being  lined  with*  steel,  are  but  one- 
half  an  inch  thick.  They  are  said  to  be  strictly  impervious  to 
water,  and  can  be  covered  with  a  buttoned  tarpatiUn  so- as'  to  keep 
out  rain  and  waves.    Address  Willianf  H.  Kollins,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Cohvin  Canvas  Boat'.^^fhis  boat,  or  canoe;  is  usually 
made  twelve  feet  long  by*  four  feet  wide:  Ohly*  the  canvas  skin  or 
cover  is  carried  ;  it  weighs  tet£  pounds  eight  ounces  (leaving  out 
the  light  leathern  pieces  wliicft  rtfceivf  the  corners  of  kieelson  and 
gunwales),  and  when  compactly  folded,  occupies'  the  space  of  less 
than  half  a  cubic  foot.  It  has  carried*  in  a  heavy  storm,  hx  IVom 
land,  a  burden  of  steven  hundred  pounds,  arrd*  wiA;  in  smooth 
water,  convey  a  much  greater  butden*.  The  prows  are  guarded 
with  brass  cut-waters,  riveted  on;  '  The  keelson'  and'  gunwales  are 
'improvised  from  stout  poles  cut  in  the  Wood,  when  requitred',  and 
two  dozen  stout  boughs  form*  the  ribs.  The  skin:  is  iViade  fast  to 
the  gunwale  by  leathern  thongis"  or  points,  ft  is  ih*  reality  a  make- 
shift, to  use  in  places  so  inaccessible  that  it  will'  riot  pay  to  cany 
an  ordinary  portable  boat.    Made  by  R.  C  Scdtt>  Albany. 

TAe  Adirondack  i?»flr/.— This  iS  a  round"  bottom,  lap  streak 
cedar  boat,  fourteen  to  eighteen  feet  in  length,  accommodating 
two  or  three  persons  with  their  camp  outfit.  They  are  stiff  and 
safe.  C.  J.  Chase,  Newcomb;  Essex  Co.,  New  York,  Reuben 
Gary  and  Henry  Stanton,  of  Long  iLake,  W.  E.  Martin,  E.  Peck, 
and  G.  Philboots,  of  Sarariaic  Lake,  are  all  gt>od  buiidbrs.  Gary's 
and  Stanton's  models  differ  fVom'  Chase's  in'  being  higher  in  the 
stem  and  somewhat  squarer,  while  his  are  not  so  sheer  and  alike 
at  both  ends.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  littfe  more  style  to  the*  Long 
Lake  boats,  while  Chase's  are  somewhat  stiffen 

Bond's  Sectional  Boat,^T\Yk  is  made  with  iron*  sides  and 
wooden  bottom,  with  an*  air  chamber*  amidships.  It  is  con- 
structed in  two  sections  of  eight  feet  each;  which  can*  be  unjointed, 
and  one-half  of  the  boat  set  in  the  other,  ft  is  flat-botttkned  and 
can  run  in  shoal  water,  and  being  of  irdn  is  less  vultierabfe  to 
snags  and  rocks  than  other  boats.  Built  at  Cleveland^  Ohio,  by 
Thomas  £.  Bond  ;  price  |6o. 
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Waters*  Paper  Canoe.  ^This  is  an  improved  Nautilus  canoe, 
made  by  Waters  &  Son,  of  Troy ;  price  $100  to  (125.  The  body 
is  made  of  tough  linen  paper  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  thick  ; 
length  fourteen  to  sixteen  feet,  depth  amidships  eight  and  one-half 
inches,  It  has  a  canvas  deck  which  buttons  at  the  sides.  Weighs 
fifty  to  sixty  pounds.  It  has  ample  accosimodations  for  camp 
stuft  but  carries  only  one  person.  Objection  has  been  made  that 
the  material  (paper)  would  soon  become  soft  and  destructible,  but 
the  long  voyages  of  months  and  miles  made  in  this  craft  wholly 
controvert  this.    They  will  stand  any  kind  of  sea. 

The  Rushton  Boat  is  made  at  Canton,  N.  Y.  This  is  a  round 
bottom  lap  streak  cedar  or  oak  boat,  with  much  more  sheer  and 
bearings  than  the  Adirondack  boat,  and  much  lighter,  as  they  are 
made  to  weigh  as  little  as  thirty  pounds.  It  is  best  adapted  for  a 
single  person,  but  will'  accommodate  two.  Length,  eleven  to 
thirteen  feet ;  weight,  thirty  to  fifty-five  pounds. 

The  English  Canoe. — This  is  a  bass  wood  canoe  made  by 
William  English,  of  Peterboro,  Canada,  and  like  the  Gordon  ca- 
noe, more  nearly  approaches  the  Indian  birch  canoe  in  shape  and 
character,  than  any  other  craft  afloat,  but  is  much  stronger,  stiffer 
and  fiaister.  It  is  made  of  thin  boards  laid  upon  ribs  two  inches 
apart  so  neatly  that  the  seams  cannot  be  detected  on  the  outside. 
Length  fourteen  to  eighteen  feet,  weight  about  sixty  pounds,  and 
will  carry  three  persons  and  their  baggage  with  ease.  They  are 
not  easily  fractured,  as  bass  wood  is  very  tough.  They  can  be 
fitted  with  a  small  sprit  sail.    Price  $25. 

The  Gordon  Canoe  is  like  the  English  canoe  in  all  respects 
except  the  shape.  It  is,  if  anything,  perhaps  a  little  more  cranky 
but  is  preferred  by  many  experts.  It  is  made  by  Thomas  Gordon, 
at  Lakefield,  Peterboro,  Canada. 

The  Herald  Canoe  is  made  at  Gore's  Landing,  Rk:e  Lake, 
Canada,  by  Hutchinson  &  Co.  Its  material  is  white  cedar.  It 
has  no  ribs,  and  is  so  constructed  that  it  resembles  a  dug-out 
canoe,  both  inside  and  out.  Instead  of  ribs  it  has  transverse  strips 
of  cedar  jointed  neatly,  constituting  the  frame  of  the  canoe,  and 
upon  which  similar  boards  are  laid  lengthwise.  Price,  weight  and 
dimensions  similar  to  the  above. 

Berthon*s  Self-Foldtng  Boat, — It  is  the  invention  of  Rev.  E. 
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L.  Berthon,  of  Romsey,  Hampshire,  England,  and  differs  from  all 
others.  It  claims  to  combine  the  necessary  elements  of  the  life- 
boat with  the  advantage  of  being  folded  up  to  one-tenth  of  its  size 
and  again  opened  and  set  up  in  half  a  minute.  The  ribs  are  longi- 
tudinal, joined  at  the  bow  and  stem  by  strong  linkage.  When 
the  boat  is  closed  uj^he  ribs  close  in  parallel  lines,  and  when  open 
they  are  raised  into  position  by  the  use  of  braces,  and  the  proper 
form  of  the  boat  is  maintained  by  these  braces,  the  flooring,  seats, 
etc.  The  sides  are  of  very  strong  canvas  and  India  rubber  com- 
partments, inclosing  a  continuous  air  chamber.  These  boats  are 
used  for  yachting  as  well  as  for  higher  uses.  Price  $25  to  $250 
for  the  largest,  which  is  fully  equipped  with  mast  and  sail.  Cap- 
tain Nares  took  several  on  his  British  Arctic  expedition. 

Lyman* s  Patent  Rcwing  ^ear. — In  this  contrivance,  by  which 
the  oarsman  is  enabled  to  propel  his  boat  while  facing  where  he 
b  going,  the  oars,  or  rather,  to  speak  properly  the  sculls,  are 
made  in  two  pieces.  The  outer  end  of  the  loom,  or  portion  of  the 
scull  inboard,  is  fastened  by  a  ball  and  socket  joint  to  the  gunwale, 
and  a  short  distance  forward,  by  a  similar  joint,  is  fastened  the 
shaft,  or  outboard  portion.  A  light  iron  lever,  or  connecting  row, 
joins  the  two  pieces  in  such  a  manner  that  the  blades  of  the  oars 
move  in  the  same  direction  as  the  handles,  reversing  the  ordinary 
method. 

The  action  is  absolutely  without  noise,  which  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  every  one  who  has  attempted  to  row  on  to  game.  The 
sculls,  although  but  eight  feet  long,  give  as  much  reach  and 
power,  apparently,  as  could  have  been  obtained  in  the  same 
boat  with  ten  feet  sculls,  a  length  that  would  have  necessitated 
outriggers.  By  simply  drawing  the  looms  against  the  gunwale, 
the  blades  are  folded  back  as  a  bird  folds  its  wings.  Although 
the  gear  can  be  detached  instantly,  the  sculls  cannot  become  un- 
shipped by  accident.  They  feather  well  and  leave  the  water  with- 
out noise.  It  is  adapted  for  every  boat  propelled  by  oars,  except^ 
perhaps,  outrigged  racing  shells. 

Address  William  Lyman,  Middlefidd,  Connecticut 
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HINTS     TO    SPORTSMEN. 

The  sportsman  can,  if  need  be,  in  stress  of  accident  or  mis- 
fortune, forego  nearly  every  appliance  of  civilization,  and  having 
learned  the  ways  of  the  savages,  live  and  enjoy  life  as  the  savages 
do.  The  skins  of  animals  he  slays,  or  the  bark  of  the  birch  or 
the  hemlock  will  make  him  a  shanty ;  pieces  of  fresh  peeled  bark 
sapply  him  with  cups  and  plates  which  need  no  washing  after 
use,  as  they  are  thrown  away.  C^dar  roots  and  tough  long  grasses 
supply  twine  and  rope,  a  spindle  of  hard  dry  wood  rapidly  revolved 
with  the  hands  upon  a  piece  of  soft  pithy  wood,  or  with  an  ordinary 
bow  with  a  single  turn  of  the  string  around  the  spindle,  will  obtain 
a  (ire  ;  he  can  bake  his  fish  and  bread  in  the  ashes  and  broil  his 
meat  on  a  stick ;  and  provided  he  has  only  sufficiently  warm  cloth- 
ing, a  trusty  gun,  a  hatchet,  knife,  matches,  and  compass,  he  has 
the  measure  of  his  necessities  full. 

Waiving  luxurious  comforts,  it  is  always  desirable  to  travel  as 
lightly  as  possible  and  as  little  encumbered,  especially  if  the  tramp 
be  long  and  continuous  and  not  broken  by  occasional  temporary 
camps.  Nevertheless,  experience  teaches  that  the  trouble  of  carry- 
ing an  extra  pair  of  walking-boots,  or  at  least  a  pair  of  moccasins 
or  easy  shoes,  is  well  repaid.  If  your  feet  are  blistered,  coat  the 
inside  of  your  socks  (woolen  are  best,)  from  the  ankles  downward 
with  common  yellow  bar  soap,  repeating  the  application  for  two  or 
three  days,  by  which  time  the  feet  will  become  hardened.  It  acts 
equally  well  as  a  preventive.  Never  suffer  the  shoes  to  dry  after 
wetting,  before  they  are  thoroughly  oiled,  soles  as  well  as  uppers, 
with  castor  oil.  The  least  inconvenient  dress  is  a  woolen  overshirt 
with  pockets,  worn  as  a  blouse  and  fastened  around  the  waist  with 
a  sash  or  belt.  The  toe  of  a  stocking  fitted  into  the  shirt  makes  a 
good  pocket,  if  you  have  none  already.    A  heavy  Hudson's  Bay  or 
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Canadian  overcoat,  with  hood,  serves  ^  coat,  blanket,  pillow*  and 
cap  combined.  Always  carry  plenty  of  twine  and  laqj^e  needles. 
If  a  piece  of  your  clothing  is  torn  out,  patch  it  with  anything  avail- 
able. The  legs  of  a  boot  make  the  best  possible  seat  for  a  pair  of 
trowsers,  and  can  be  as  easify  fitted  as  woolen  stuff.  If  your  felt 
hat  is  too  loose,  put  a  stick  under  the  band  and  give  it  a  half-turn. 
If  you  want  a  candle-stick  make  a  loop  of  birch  bark  and  slip  the 
ends  into  a  split  stick  ;  then  insert  your  tallow  dip.  If  you  wish  a 
torch,  take  sheets  oC  birch  bark  and  slip  them  in  flie  slit.  A  pine 
knot  is  better  than  either  where  no  danger  is  apprehended  from  fire. 
If  your  matches  are  wet,  and  it  rains  heavily  you  can  find  bits  of 
dry  punk  in  the  excrescences  under  the  bark  of  birch  and  maple 
trees ;  flash  powder  into  lint  or  tow  and  then  ignite  the  punk. 
Either  fire  powder  from  your  gun  or  use  a  flint  and  steel.  If  lost 
in  a  hardwood  forest  and  can  find  no  water,  one  can  generally  get 
sap  enough  for  a  drink  by  cutting  a  chip  out  of  a  maple  or  birch, 
and  making  a  spout  to  let  it  flow  clean  of  the  trunk.  Water  can  be 
obtained  by  digging  a  hole  into  a  marshy  spot  and  filling  it  with 
grass.  Then  take  a  piece  of  elder,  pipe-stem,  or  any  hollow  tube 
and  setting  it  perpendicularly  upon  the  grass,  pack  the  earth 
around  it.  Then  apply  suction  with  the  lips  and  you  will  get 
water  enough  to  assuage  thirst.  (By  the  Way,  in  a  desert  birds  fly 
toward  water  in  the  afternoon,  and  away  from  it  in  the  mommg.) 
Carry  your  matches  in  a  vulcanized  rubber  box  to  prevent  wetting ; 
or  a  bottle  will  answer.  There  are  a  thousand  little  devices  and 
resorts  which  one  learns  by  experience,  and  which  occur  to  him 
naturally  when  required,  but  are  difficult  to  inventory  for  others* 
use.  For  provisions,  one  must  be  governed  by  circumstances. 
Tea,  flour,  ham,  salt  pork,  soda  powders,  salt  and  pepper  in  qdan- 
titles  required,  are  all  that  are  necessary.  Never  carry  ground 
coflee ;  it  is  bulky  and  will  impregnate  the  other  stuff  with  its 
aroma,  especially  when  wet.  Borden's  condensed  coflee  takes  no 
room,  and  is  a  luxury  indeed.  But,  if  the  sportsman  insists  upon 
carrying  ground  coflee,  he  will  find  the  grounds  very  useful  to  keep 
fish  fresh,  taking  out  their  entrails  and  gills,  and  sprinkling  the 
coffee  grounds  thickly  into  the  belly  and  mouth  of  the  fish ;  the 
more  grounds  used  to  each  fish  the  better. 

Desiccated  food  of  all  kinds  is  compact,  and  goes  a  great 
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way.  Pickles  and  onioiis  are  a  cleMrabte  addendvin  atnd  an  ec- 
cellent  relish.  We  are  wrklag  for  those  who  propose  **  rouf  hiiig 
it "  in  earnest.  Of  course,  for  ordinary  camping  out  one  may  add 
as  many  luxuries  as  he  likesr  and  the  gmatest  of  these  n  a  camp 
kit  of  tin  ware,  containing  knives,  forks,  spoons,  cups,  plates, 
broiler,  frying-pan,  teapot,  pepper  and  saK  box,.^mip  anrd  tea  cad- 
dies>  sufficieBt  for  five  or  six  pevsons,^  all  ikling  nicelf  together  in  a 
large  water-pail,  the  whole  coaling  about  twelve  dolbars  and  weigh- 
ing nine  pounds.  The  okl  aamy  kmfe*fork<4gfed«spDon  combined  is 
very  convenient  to  carry.  Always  take  blankets  and  warm  clischiag 
when  it  is  possible,  and  a  ehai|B^  of  ander  and  outer  clotbiii|g. 
One's  cast-off  suits  are  the  best»  as  they  can  be  throwii  awsy  in 
the  end  of  the  journey,  leaving;  the^  party  lesa  weight  to  carry  home 
with  them«  An  '*aqua  scutem,"  a  smaU  waterproof  cape  that  can 
be  folded  into  a  small  compass  in  the  pocket  is  sometimes  a  great 
comfort.  Of  miscellaneous  articles  for  a  party  who  intend  to 
remain  much  in  camp^  we  enumerate  the  foUowHig : 

RodB«.ffeeb,]lMS,  liaftt  bftitboofeSf  ttf^nag  MdM6,  gMb,  faMi^iiff  net,  bdC  6oz 
float. 

Woolen  and  rubber  overooati,  old  shoes,  rubber  lefcgiogs,  extra  boots^  slip- 
t>er8«  or  moocasiiM. 

HatiAet,  hntfs,  piatd  mAA^  caHMdJiptSi  Stf tf#><lrft«,  awt,  pflets,  gflulet,  wbet- 
stoae,  twine,  wke«  ro^^leatker  stfaysytaolM,  neeAes,  pinv,  thrill  wax^aclMovs, 
paper,  pencil,  rubber. 

Compass,  matches,  fuse,  can<ltes,  spring  balance,  cork-screw,  pocket  pistol. 


Soap,  towela^  oosib,  spofs^  Jookim  jIsbs^  VOVi^^ti  Mn*  and  flaMiA  MS*  and 
raw  cotton,  to  be  used  for  outs,  wounds,  cleaning  guns,  mending,  etc. 

Pipes,  tobacco,  maps,  diarrhoea  mixture,  cathartic  pills,  salve,  court-plaster, 
ammonia,  tweet  oil,aiid  a  mijauf^e  of  ter  attdf  otl  ts  a  preTenfive  against  flies  and 
otiier  inaectSb 

One  India-rubber  bag  to  hold  the  ''  kit "  is  a  desirable  addition  to  aa  ottlfit«  as 
it  mskes  a  portable  package  and  keeps  its  contents*  always  dry. 

One  thmg  which  every  hunter  should  appreciale  is  comfort  in 
camp,  and  to  be  comfortable  ai«d  happy  should  be  his  maifiF  busi- 
ness. "  Roughmg  it,"  is  not  healthy  on  account  of  poof  food 
badly  cooked,  sleep  taken  on  the  bare  ground,  unnecessary  ex- 
posure  and  dirt.  Every  one  sliould  be  careful  to  provide  am  abund- 
ance of  good  food  with  proper  means  for  cooking  and  caring  for 
it  conveniently ;  he  should  canvp  in  the  best  attainable  plaoe,  con- 
etdonng  always  sanitary  iaws,  just  as  potent  by  the  way  i*  camp 
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as  anywhere  else ;  and  camp  too  in  If  me  to  make  himself  comfort- 
able for  the  n^t»  when  it  is  daylight,  and  everything  is  handy 
around.  Camp  "  tricks  "  should  be  kept  in  their  places,  not  thrown 
heiter  skdter,  or  left  lying  where  last  used,  the  common  opinion 
that  order  is  opposed  to  easy  comfort  and  freedom  from  care,  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

In  sleeping,  but  little,  if  any,  more  bed  clothing  should  be  used 
in  camp  than  in  a  house ;  too  much  cover  has  given  many  a  city 
fellow  a  cold,  and  disgusted  him  with  sleeping  out  of  doors.  He 
thinks  that  as  he  has  no  roof  over  his  head,  he  ought  have  a 
thousand  blankets.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  he  g^ts  into  a  per- 
spiration, kicks  off  the  cover,  coob  suddenly,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing swears  in  a  hoarse  whisper  that  sleeping  out  of  doors  is  a 
humbug.  No  more  cover  should  be  used  than  will  keep  the  body 
at  a  natural  heat ;  anything  more  is  bad,  even  if  not  enough  to 
cause  perceptible  perspiration. 

In  making  up  your  party  for  a  camp,  it  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance to  include  only  congenial  minds  and  dispositions.  No  matter 
how  dear  to  you  your  friend  is,  or  how  warm  his  affection  may  be 
for  you,  if  your  habits  of  thought  and  body  are  not  under  control, 
the  little  things  of  camp  life  will  be  the  fruitful  causes  of  unhappi- 
ness  and  discontent.  The  number  of  the  party  has  of  course  to 
be  considered  and  the  style  of  camp  life,  whether  you  do  your  own 
work  or  employ  help.  One  man  who  shirks,  and  "  the  best  fellow 
in  the  world  "  is  often  the  man,  will  interfere  sadly  with  your  pleas- 
ure. Men  incline  in  camp  to  couples.  Three  can  seldom  agree 
long,  for  one  is  almost  of  necessity  "  left  out  in  the  cold." 

No  party  should  attempt  to  camp  out  unless  one  at  least  of 
their  number  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  woodcraft,  and  able  to 
devise  and  direct  so  as  to  secure  the  general  comfort  under  all 
changes  of  circumstances  and  vicissitudes  of  weather.  One  great 
essential  to  thorough  enjoyment  is  an  equitable  diviskm  of  labor, 
and  a  (iaiithful  observance  of  the  duties  assigned  to  each  member. 
This  is  especially  important  where  no  servants  are  employed. 
Four  persons  constitute  a  large  enough  party.  One  should  be  a 
lair  cook  ;  another  should  be  able  to  keep  the  camp  supplied  with 
wood  and  make  a  fire,  which  is  a  task  by  no  means  easy ;  a  third 
should  be  a  £air  shot  and  a  good  pot-fisherman,  for  a  variety  of 
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food  adds  much  to  the  charm  of  camp  life ;  and  the  fourth  should 
be  apt  at  buikliiig  a  shelter  and  pitching  a  tent,  and  a  good  boat- 
man withal.  Thus  oiganized,  a  party  is  ready  to  start  for  the 
woods. 

We  cannot  too  earnestly  urge  the  advantage  of  taking  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  condensed  food  which  ingenuity  has  devised*  for  they 
not  only  greatly  reduce  a  load,  but  add  much  to  the  ease  and  com- 
fort of  all,  and  materially  lighten  the  labors  of  the  cook.  Borden'3 
condensed  milk,  colfee  and  beef  are  a  great  acquisition.  A  single 
can  of  coifee  will  serve  a  man  for  thirty  days,  and  really  needs 
neither  milk  nor  sugar.  Put  a  part  of  a  teaspoonful  in  hot  water, 
stir  it,  and  your  beverage  is  ready  for  use.  The  beef  will  make  a 
variety  of  soups,  if  used  according  to  directions,  and  the  milk  is 
useful  in  compounding  various  dishes.  The  self-leavening  flour 
prepared  by  Jewell  Brothers  is  another  indispensable.  It  has  only 
to  be  mixed  with  cold  water  or  milk,  requires  no  salt,  and  with 
slight  change  in  preparation  will  produce  bread,  biscuit,  cakes,  etc, 
in  a  very  few  minutes.  The  bones  and  small  pieces  of  meat  left 
after  cutting  up  venison,  when  boiled  to  a  jelly  in  the  camp  kettle, 
strained,  and  put  away  cold,  form  the  ingredients  of  a  very  nourish- 
ing soup  which  can  be  prepared  in  a  few  minutes  at  any  time  by 
adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hot  water.  With  a  little  potato 
and  onion  chopped  fine,  red  pepper,  salt,  and  flour,  or  dried 
tomatoes,  it  can  be  made  really  deliciotts. 

To  carry  the  camp  stuff  most  easily,  back-loads  should  be  so 
made  up  that  the  softest  parts  should  rest  upon  the  shoulders  and 
neck,  and  when-adjusted  and  supported  by  a  strap  that  passes  across 
the  forehead,  boxes  and  cumbrous  articles  may  be  packed  on  top ; 
by  this  method  fifty  pounds  may  be  carried  with  comparative  ease. 
Fishing  rods,  paddles,  axes,  etc.,  should  be  tied  together  in 
bundles  in  two  places  at  least,  and  when  shouldered,  boots,  ket- 
tles, and  the  like,  may  be  slung  over  their  upper  ends.  Where  a 
canoe  or  boat  is  to  be  carried,  lash  the  paddles  lengthwise  one  foot 
apart  across  the  bars  or  thwarts  amidships,  turn  the  canoe  upside- 
down,  rest  one  end  upon  a  convenient  projecting  branch  of  a  tree 
at  such  a  height  that  you  can  easily  pass  under,  and  then  thrusting 
in  your  head  so  that  the  paddles  will  rest  upon  the  shoulders,  raise 
and  balance  it,  and  proceed  on  the  journey.    If  the  canoe  is  too 
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heavy  for  one  penen,  it  shouUI  be  siKMiidend  \tf  two  OMaw  o«e  S|t 
each  end,  and  carried  right  side  up.  There  k  a  knack  vx  waUcing, 
too»  which  shottid  be  acquired,  namely* :  abvays  nu  your  eye  ak»Dg 
the  trail  at  least  a  rod  in  advance,  so  that  you  may  not  only  s«e 
soil  places,  rocks,  roots,  and  other  obstructioos,,  taut  cakulato  to  a 
nicety  jwst  where  your  steps  are  to  be  made.  This  practice  wfll 
prevent  sMmblingf;  it  also  enables  ooe  to  diaoem  a  bhnd  trail 
easily,  and- teaches  him  to  observe  any  stnu^  sigfns  whicfa  might 
otherwise  pass  unnoticed.  If  you  are  tbirsty  bqr  the  wayside^  wl 
have  no  cup  handy,  bend  up  a  portion  oi  the  brin  of  your  felt  hat 
so  as  to  form  a  cup,  and  drink  out  of  that.  It  is  better  Ihaa  lying 
fiat  on  the  stomach  to  drink  from  a  pool  or  spring,  whereby  there 
is  real  danger  o#  swallowing  living  creatures  that  may  possibly 
cause  serious  difficulty  afterwards.  A  cup  may  be  instaiktly  lasb- 
ioned  by  cutting  a  slit  longitudinally  in  a  piece  of  clean  bark ;  and 
lapping  the  divided  parts,  one  over  the  other,  hokl  them  between 
the  thumb  and  fingers. 

Camp  sites  should  be  selected  for  access  to  wood  and  water — 
wood  first ;  but  there  are  many  other  consideratioBS  to  take  into 
account,  such  as  shelter,  immunity  from  insects^  or  pmiimily  to 
game.  A  high  open  knoll  away  from  water  is  preferable,  in  fly 
time,  to  a  location  on  a  river  bottom.  Sandy  beaches  or  gravdi^ 
points  are  liable  to  swarm  with  midges  or  punldes,  and  the  thicker 
woods  with  mosquitoes.  Points  where  a  breeze  draws  up  or  down 
a  stream  are  the  most  desirable.  Black  flies  do  not  molest  between 
sunset  9atA  sunrise.  The  camp  site  being  chosen,  the  first  duties 
are  to  fen  the  shelter,  cut  wood,  and  get  the  kettle  boiling.  A  fet- 
ter A  tent  is  the  greatest  luxury  in  camping,  but  in  fair  vreather  a 
tilt  or  half  tent  of  canvas  or  blankets,  or  a  "  rough  slant "  of  bark 
or  boughs  laid  on  poles  supported  by  crotches,  are  comfortable 
enough  when  a  good  fire  is  kept  up.  Or,  for  the  matter  of  a  n^ght, 
a  screen  of  spruce  boughs  to  wmdward,  or  the  canoe  turned  over 
to  protect  the  chest  and  shoulders,  is  a  good  make-shift.  The  fee 
of  a  protecting  ledge,  with  a  bush  screen,  is  a  dry  and  cocnfortabfe 
camp.  A  permanent  shanty  is  made  with  sides  four  logs  high  and 
a  peaked  roof  of  poles  covered  with  bark  or  split  shingles  four  feet 
long,  with  a  hole  at  the  top  for  smoke,  in  tins  way  also  a  conical 
wigwam  can  be  constructed,  Indian  fashion.    Make  the  bed  of 
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evergreen  boughs — ^bofiKmv  ami  heml^iefe^  are  Ihe  softest— finve 
them  in  layers  with  the  buf&  all  €mc- w»y;  and  shingfe  the  bats  of 
thcr  first  row  wtth  the  tops  of  the  second;  antf  so-  on  successweljr. 
Fh%s  are  mode  in  various*  ways.  For  a  good  oookjng  fiK;  a  back 
should  be  made  three  lo^  high,  supported  against  wpripbt  stakes 
drrren  into  the  groiind;  tw9  logs  at  n^tA  aagles»  ov  two*  stones 
placed  m  front  to  lay  fbet  cm,  will  faise  the  kitter  fvom  the  grooad 
sufficiently  for  a  good  draft.  Anedler  m«de  is  to  lay  two  cigbl- 
inch  logs  on  skid's,  say  two^  ieet  apan  and  paralleU  ^Misug  in  tiie 
space  with  smalt  fueL  The  Indkot  fashkm  is  tc»  by  the  sticks  in  a 
cinde,.  with  the  buts  in  the  centre,  resting  on*  one  another  making 
a  conical  pile.  A  tree  shouki  be  ieitedv  the  trunk  cnt  into  togs, 
and  the  branehes  being  chopped  op  for  ftiel,  in  ahnost  aU  woqda 
su«  log»,  some  time  cut  and  seasoned  thait  furnish  dry  fiiel  and 
kindlingSv  To  peel  bark,  girdle  the  tvee  at  intervals  of  two>  or  more 
feet  and  spfit  the  sectioiis  witi^  an  axe  longitudinally.  In  fty  tioK, 
when  the  air  is  still,  make  the  camp  fire  so  that  the  smoke  will 
blow  into  the  tent  or  shanty;  in  order  to  drive  out  the  flies ;  bat  at 
all  times,  and  especially  at  nighty  guard  i^;alsst  changes  ol  wind 
and  flying  sparksw'^  Clean  greasy  plates  with  mo6»  and  scour  them 
with  sand.  To-  dean  kaimes  and  forks,  simply  thrust  them  two  or 
three  times  into  the  ground.  At  nigbtr  tuck  your  trowseis  into 
your  woolen  socks,  and  tie  them  at  Ihe  ankles.    Never  sleep  with 

*  TV  make  Fir* /ram  Dry  Wo9d  without  Matcket, — Get  a.  roaod  spindle  of  dry 
hard  wood,  oak  for  example,  about  a  foot  long^  and  a  quarter  of  an  fnch  In  diam- 
eter ;  polMi  it  tmoolfi,  and  vouad  oC  erne  end.  Tikev  f(<Kt  a  dvy  ptoee  of  eoflM  toft 
pithy  wood,  elder  «Uldi»;  if  ovethatfaiviochindiuMtef  iplitU:  if  Leas  shave  the 
wood  on  one  tide  down  to  the  pith,  making  a  flat  surface ;  make  a  small  bow  of 
any  springy  wood  or  root,  string  it :  buckskin  is  the  best  strf  ng ;  get  your  kindling 
wood  alt  ready  for  yovr  fire,  together  wHhMmer aaMH  dby  splinBars,  grass  or  leaves. 
Off  p«ak  is  tiest  of  aU ;  hold  the  soft  woodr  AM  ridfs.  09,  fivmly  betweeayoor  knees ; 
take  a  turn  with  your  bow  string  about  the  middle  of  the  hard  wood  spindle ;  set 
the  rounded  end  of  the  spindle  in  a  little  trench  yoir  will  make  in  the  soft  wood  or 
pith ;  press  down  with  any  flat  pleee'ef  wood  held  in  thv  lefl  hand,  ov  tbeoMMr 
end  ef  the  sphsdis :  work  ^lam  bow  bsck  shI  forth,  and  the  spfodle  will  msoUe 
rapidly.  In  a  little  while  tbe  dust  worn  from  the  soft  wood  will  fiU  the  Little  trench, 
smoke,  and  take  fire.  If  punk  is  used,  this  spark  will  ignite  it  by  bringing  them 
ftt  contact  %  If  grass,  as  soon  as  the  sparfr Is  welY  dteyeloped  efl^elcFpe  ft  in  dry  grass 
and  wswe  rapidly  hack  sod  iafth  «BttL  ttav  ftfvis  well  set  «Mr  break»iBto>flBae*  An 
Indian  expert  in  this  method  will  get- fire  ia  about  a,  minute,,  more  or  lew,  as  his 
materiU  happens  to  be  in  condition,  and  will  make  it  nearly  as  soon  nsing  both 
hands,  in  place  of  the  bow  to  revolTethe  spfhdliK 
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boots  on.  Use  mocoisins  if  you  hftve  them.  Keep  your  fiset  to 
the  fire,  but  don't  let  them  bum.  See  that  there  is  a  sufficient 
supply  of  fuel  for  the  night,  and  learn  to  wake  at  proper  intervals 
to  replenish  the  fire.  Early  mornings  are  always  cold  at  any  sea- 
son of  the  year.  A  compound  of  tar  and  sweet  oil  applied  to  the 
iace  and  hands  is  the  best  protection  against  gnats  and  flies.  Buck- 
skin gloves  may  be  worn  without  discomfort  at  night.  When  an 
A  tent  is  used,  a  cord  drawn  through  the  apex  with  its  ends  stretched 
to  convenient  trees,  supports  it  better  than-  two  crotches  and  a 
ridge-pole,  and  will  prevent  its  being  blown  down  by  a  gust  of  wind. 
The  sides  should  be  drawn  down  tight  and  fastened  to  the  ground. 
Never  sit  up  after  nine  o'clock  at  night,  and  rise  at  daylight  in  the 
morning.    Never  omit  a  good  wash,  at  least  of  the  face  and  hands. 

Every  hunter  should  know  the  edible  -roots,  berries,  and  salad 
plants  of  the  country  he  hunts  in.  Tne  number,  especially  of  edi- 
ble and  wholesome  "  weeds  *'  which  can  be-  boiled  as  greens, 
is  astonishing.  He  should  also  know  the  herbs  from  which  to 
make  teas  for  sickness,  and  poultices  and  dressings  for  wounds 
and  bruises.  None  of  the  ills  which  a  hunter  as  such  is  heir  ta  axe 
beyond  the  reach  of  nature's  remedies.  If  he  don't  know  the  med- 
icines of  the  field  and  forest,  he  should  take  to  camp  a  few  of  the 
simplest  of  the  apothecary's  sort 

One  great  point  gained  in  learning  woodcraft  is  to  acquire  a 
habit  of  close  and  continued  observation.  Ail  dense  woods  look 
so  much  alike  that  the  novice  without  a  guide  is  almost  helpless. 
In  travelling  it  is  important  to  turn  frequently  and  survey  the 
ground  behind,  especially  if  one  intends  to  retrace  his  steps.  A 
locality  looks  entirely  different  from  different  points  of  observation. 
Hence  it  is  always  prudent  to  blaze  the  route  by  occasionally 
scoring  a  tree  or  breaking  the  top  of  a  bush  or  limb.  Where 
small  spruces  are  frequent,  the  broken  tops  of  these  are  most 
easily  seen.  In  passing  through  alder  brush,  cut  them  well  down 
toward  the  huts  with  a  hatchet,  remembering  to  bend  them  well 
over  with  the  left  hand  and  giving  a  smart  clip  on  the  bend.  A 
greenhorn  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  easy  it  is  to  cut  brush  in 
this  way,  and  how  much  hacking  is  required  to  cut  even  the 
smallest  sapling  in  any  other  way.  Alder  brush  makes  a  good 
^  blaze,"  as  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  are  much  lighter  than 
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the  upper,  and  show  distinctly.  In  following  a  blind  trail,  the  eye 
should  always  run  casually  in  advance.  If  it  is  cast  down  directly 
in  front,  the  sign  is  lost ;  but  if  raised,  the  trail  can  usually  be 
traced  quite  distinctly,  lu  all  cases  where  a  man  discovers  him* 
self  lost,  he  should  stop  short  and  carefully  consider  the  situation 
— ^the  position  of  the  sun,  direction  of  the  wind,  character  of  adja- 
cent prominent  pbjjects,  etc.,  and  then  retrace  his  steps  as  nearly 
as  possible,  I(  b  senseless  to  plunge  headlong  into  trackless  un- 
certainty, when  it  may  be  quite  possiUe  to  go  back  on  one's  own 
track  to  the  point  started  from,  which,  though  a  loss  of  time  in 
reaching  a  desired  destination,  is  better  than  a  loss  of  way  and  an 
involuntary  bivouac  in  the  woods.  The  writer  remembers  having 
once  tracked  back  thipugh  a  laurel  brake  with  such  nicety  of  cal- 
culation as  to  pick  up  a  handkerchief  which  had  been  pulled  out 
of  his  pocket,  and  was  clinging  to  a  bush.  As  a  general  thing,  a 
man  does  not  go  far  off  his  course  before  he  discovers  his  mistake. 
A  quarter  of  a  mile  in  a  jungle  or  a  strange  forest  seems  a  great 
distance.  It  is  not  impracticable  either,  when  one  is  in  doubt  to 
climb  a  tall  tree  and  take  a  sur\'ey  from  the  top.  Caribou  hunters 
often  adopt  this  practice  when  looking  for  barrens  where  game 
are  likely  to  be  found.  Rivers  and  streams  are  certain  highways 
to  deliverance  provided  a  person  has  previously  some  idea  of  the 
general  lay  of  the  land. 

One  never  should  be  without  a  compass ;  though  in  some  per- 
sons animal  magnetism  is  so  strong  that  they  determine  the  cardi- 
nal points  instinctively.  Indeed  there  ve  individuals  who  cannot 
sleep  with  their  heads  to  the  south,  but  instantly  detect  a  bed  so 
placed.  Backwoodsmen  acquire  by  practice  and  careful  obser- 
vation a  certain  craft  in  reading  signs  which  is  almost  infollible. 
As  a  rule,  but  not  always,  moss  grows  more  densely  on  the  north 
side  of  trees,  nature  providing  i^inst  the  cold  that  comes  from 
that  quarter*  But  a  more  reliable  sign  is  the  limbs  of  trees,  which 
grow  longest  on  the  south  side,  those  on  the  north  side  being  ex* 
posed  to  the  wintry  blasts  which  twist,  scathe  and  stunt  them. 
A  laurel  swamp  is  the  worst  conceivable  place  in- which  to  get 
lost.  The  tendency  to  travel  in  circles  is  well  known.  It  is  a  phys* 
iological  freak  not  easily  explained.  In  an  article  on  this  subject 
which  we  clipped  frpm  the  ScieiUific  American  fifteen  years  ago. 
the  writer,  who  is  a  Texan,  says  : 
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**  Bewtldered*personBfrecMientlY  tAwal  ta  a  perfect  circle,  some- 
times keeping  the  same  track  until  they  have  made  half  a  dozen 
equal  rounds  ;  at  other  times  making  trie  circle  larger  or  smaller 
each  time.  It  is  ndt,  by  any  means,  always  the  case,  when  a  per- 
son is  lost ;  but  it  is  so  neqaent  ^haX  it  is  within  the  experience  of 
every  one  who  has  been  much  in  the  woods.  In  calm  and  cloudy 
weather  in  a  country  of  much  sameness  of  appearance,  the  best 
woodsmen  get  so  bewildered  as  to  "take  the  circles."  Persons 
ndt  accustomed  to  the  woods  will  sometimes  do  so,  when  the  sun 
is  Bhinlng  and  a  moKiy  bmeze  'bkywing.  On  the  level  or  gulf  pnd- 
nes  of  this-coimiiy  on  a  caha>*i((ggy  mornti^,  no  man  can  travel 
without  a  road.  It  is  an  incident  of  <every  &y  occurrence  in  the 
spring  and  fall  seasons,  that  men  are  thus  oecalmed  on  the  prairie 
as  effectually  as  'men  are  at  sea  ;  nor  will  a  compass  mend  the 
matter,  -for  H  'cannot  be  carried  steadily  enough  to  keep  its  merid*- 
ian,  and  the  course  it  points  oanncitibe  kept  for  fifty  yards  ;  if  a 
man  attempts  k  he  wtU  make  a  circle  4UEid come  back  to  the  place 
he  started  from.  The  circle  will  be  large  or  small  generally  in 
proportion  to  the  density  6f  the  fog — sometimes  only  a  hundred 
yards  in  diameter ;  at  other  times  a  mile,  but  seldom  more.  The 
circles  thus  'made  ane  perfioct  This  *kiffd  of  wandering  seems  to 
arise  from  an  attempt  to  go  a  straight  oourse  when  there  is  nothing 
to  guide  the  senses,  or  when  the  usual  guides  of  sun»  wind,  or  the 
general  contour  of  the  country  are  disregarded.  It  rarely  befalls 
children,  who  do  not  attenopt  to  get  on  a  course,  but  only  run  from 
one  visible  pohnt  to  another  (equally  perdeptible. 

"  Many  apparently  trivial  traits  in  the  disposition  of  animals, 
which  are  of  great  use  to  woodsmen  are  omitted  in  books  of  nat- 
ural history ;  chiefly  from  ic^norance  no  doubt.  One  of  these  is  the 
disposition  of  the  *harse,  when  frightened,  to  run  against  the  wind, 
if  any  is  bkiwing.  Thousands  of  horses  which  would  be  other- 
wise irpecoverably  <]ost  annual^  on  this  frontier,  are  recovered  l>y 
observing  this  simple  rule  in  pursuit.  All  animals  have  similar 
inexplica^ble  traits  m  their  disposition ;  and  men  are  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  White  men,  when  they  are  scared,  will  retreat  in  the 
same  direction  in  nvkidh  they -eanut.  The  Indians  know  this,  and 
lay  their  plans 'accordingly.;  and  many  a  gallant  company  has  been 
cut  to  pieces  simply  from  ignorance  of  this  fact.  But  those  who 
understand  these  matters,  when  they  find  it  necessary  to  make  a 
hasty  retreat,  always  do  so  in  a  straight  line,  and  in  a  direction 
diffettent  from  -the  one  in  whidh  they  came. 

"  Wefrequently  see  notices  in  Northern  papers  ^f  children  being 
lost.  Such  things  rarely  occur  on  this  frontier ;  though  children 
often  wander,  and  there  are  but  few  neighbors  to  help  to  search 
for  them.  Perhaps  the  cause  of  humanity  might  be  subserved  by 
publishing  a  few  rules  to  be  observed  in  such  searches.  Any 
child  will  make  a  track  or  trail  plain  enough  to  be  followed  by  the 
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«ye  over  any  froundt  «nless  tlict*e  be  much  passing  of  mtn  or 

animals  to  spoil  the  trail ;  and  it  can  be  followed  by  almost  any 
person  of  good  sight,  although  he  may  hot  have  had  any  previoas 
experience.  Co  to  die  place  where  tne  child  was  last  seen  and 
look  for^  tittl,  rlandtig  akmgthe  ground  with  a  sharp  scanning 
look ;  When  k  is  fMfnd,  a  faint  kind  of  «  line  will  be  seen,  whkh 
may  be  followed  at  a  fast  walk  until  a  vrellKleimed  track  occurs. 
If  the  trailer  Stops  to  look  for  a  track  he  will  probably  lose  the 
trail,  and  must  go  back  and  take  !t  nip  again  with  the  same  scan- 
fring  gbnoe  sdong  the  ground.  The  tram  which  hunters  and  ln» 
dians  foUowakilluHy;  is  not  so  nnioli  composed  of  tracks  or  foot- 
prints, as  of  indescribable  little  signs,  such  as  leaves  and  blades  of 
grass  bent  or  turned,  twigs  broken,  and  other  things  so  small  and 
taint  that  they  cannot  be  shown  to  any  one,  yet  which,  when  all  put 
together,  maice  a  -kind  xA  Hfu  along  the  ground,  which  fine  can  be 
seeti  by  a  rapid  giandng  lookv  but  which  will  disappear  when 
looked  atsteadii^.  The  trail  of  a  human  being  is  more  easily  fol- 
lowed than  that  of  any  other  creature,  because  there  is  a  kind  of 
purpose  in  it  different  from  the  trail  of  irrational  animals.  A  child 
will  charnge  its  course  arotmd  eveiy  thick  clump  of  bushes,  and  go 
nearly  sMt^fht  when  the  gmund  is  open.  If  it  is  scared  and  nm^ 
iiing»  it  wiU  run  ^from  the  wind,  if  much  is  blowing,  and  from  any 
voice  it  hears ;  in  such  cases,  therefore^  it  is  not  good  policy  to 
call  much  upOn  the  lost  child's  name." 

fllNTS  FOR  SOUTHERN  TRAVEL. 

In  preparing  for  a  winter's  campaign  in  Florida,  one  should 
take  with  hinn  if  practiacble,  a  tent  and  small  boat.  If  they  can  be 
shipped  l^  sailii^  vessel  two  weeks  in  advance  of  his  sailing,  they 
wiU  reach  Jacksonville  in  season  for  use  and  at  little  cost.  If  sent 
b^  steamer  the  charge  for  freight  WiU  be  enormous.  A  shot  gun, 
rifle,  ammunition,  and  -fishing  tackle  should  be  taken  from  the 
*  north.  The  tent  should  be  as  Ught  as  possible  and  so  constructed 
that  all  the  room  am  be  utilised.  The  boat  shouki  be  small,flat- 
bottomed  and  light.  A  large  sail  boat  can  be  ^ired  in  Jacksonville 
at  a  reasonable  price,  and  a  man  to  sail  it  aad  do  the  cookings 
Gun  and  ride  should  be  brccch-loading,  thus  securing  safety  and  dis- 
patch in  loading.  Revolvers  and  big  bowie  knives  are  superfluities. 
Everybody  takes  tbeni»  and  everybody  finds  them  in  the  way.  Wear 
old  clothes ;  half  the  pleasure  in  camping  out  is  to  be  able  to  rough 
it.  Don't  put  on  -fancy  costumes  expecting  to  "  make  a  spread," 
as    no  one  will  appreciate  the  effort  or  effect.      Wear  woolen 
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clothing  at  all  times.  For  the  feet,  take  good  stout  shoes.  lacing 
up  tightly  about  the  ankle.  A  pair  of  tight  (not  tight  fitting)  boots 
may  be  very  good  for  a  short,  wet  walk,  but  for  an  all  day's  tramp 
through  swamp  and  pine  woods,  shoes  are  far  superior.  Two 
pairs  good  woolen,,  and  one  rubber  blanket.  For  sleeping  in  camp. 
in  this  animated  land  of  fleas,  spiders  and  creeping  things  so  un- 
fortunately taken  into  the  ark,  a  hammock  should  be  used ;  one 
arranged  (as  it  may  easily  be),  with  a  light  canvas  nx>f,  with  sides 
of  netting.  Two  or  three  rafter-shi^)ed  triangles  hung  on  a  line 
will  spread  such  a  sheher,  and  in  a  canvas  hammock  under  it,  one 
can  rest  free  from  the  companionship  of  the  guides  and  dogs,  and 
without  vivid  ideas  of  snakes  and  centipedes.  Sportsmen  are 
often  disabled  by  the  jfiercest  animal  in  Florida,  the  fiea.  High 
boots  will  be  some  defence,  but  keep  away  from  the  vicinity  of  do- 
mestic animals,  and  sleep  not  in  any  of  the  "  cracker  "  houses,  but 
camp  in  remote  pine  woods  and  keep  the  dogs  away  from  the 
tenL  Such  forest  is  comparatively  free  from  mosquitoes,  aad 
in  mid  winter  the  sand  flies  are  not  very  annoying.  A  mosquito 
bar  is  indispensable,  as  many  nights  the  tormenting  insects  call 
their  own. 

If  the  country  on  the  coast  be  visited,  the  "  bar  "  should  be 
made  of  thin  cotton  or  lawn,  to  keep  out  the  "  sand  flies,"  insects 
so  small  as  hardly  to  be  discernible,  but  with  a  bite  like  the  bum 
of  a  hot  iron.  It  would  be  well  to  take  a  little  salve  and  thin  plas- 
ter for  cuts  and  bruises.  In  the  line  of  medicine  one  can  take  a 
whole  apothecary's  shop,  if  so  disposed,  but,  excepting  a  little 
whiskey  and  quinine,  the  former  for  snake  bites,  which  hardly  ever 
occur,  and  the  latter  for  imaginary  fever,  no  medicine  wiH  be 
needed.  For  light  at  night,  a  lantern  and  candles  will  be  sufficient, ' 
though  kerosene,  where  little  transportation  is  to  be  made,  is  pre- 
ferable. Buy  it  in  New  York  in  five  gallon  can,  boxed.  It  will  al- 
ways sell  for  twice  its  cost.  The  keen  bracing  air  gives  more 
pungency  to  a  haunch  of  venison  or  brace  of  quail  than  all  the 
sauces  piquante  ever  concocted.  A  bunch  of  Spanish  moss  is  in«- 
iinitely  superior  to  a  napkin,  and  the  clear  waters  of  some  spring 
to  the  finger-bowl.    And  here  a  word  as  to  water. 

Nearly  all  the  water  in  East  Florida  is  impregnated  more  or 
less  with  lime  or  some  mineral  or  salt  that  gives  it  a  "  flat "  taste  to 
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the  uninitiated,  and  a  drink  of  raw  unadulterated  water  is  not  al- 
ways acceptable.  Some  people  "  qualify  "  it — indeed  the  majority 
of  settlers  "  qualify  "  it  so  much  that  the  original  taste  of  the  aqua 
is  lost  in  that  of  the  qualifier. — That  is  all — a  word  to  the  wise. 
We  advise  a  plain  mode  of  living.  Take  hard  bread,  "self- 
raising  flour,"  pork,  salt,  potatoes,  brown  sugar,  rice  or  hominy, 
Borden's  condensed  milk  and  coffee,  a  little  jelly  for  venison,  but- 
ter, pepper  and  mustard.  Venison,  fish  and  game  birds  may  be 
on  the  bill  of  fare  every  day,  but  again  they  may  not.  No  one 
should  start  down  the  river  depending  upon  a  supply,  as  the 
game  is  regulated  and  controlled  by  a  multitude  of  laws  that  the 
visitor  knows  nothing  about.  Preserved  fruits,  meats,  etc.,  are 
not  necessary,  though  sometimes  found  acceptable — they  don't 
stay  in  camp  long.  Regarding  cooking  utensils,  if  cooking  is  to 
be  done  in  the  usual  way  over  an  open  fire,  they  should  be  a 
"  bake  kettle"  or  oven,  a  foot  diameter ;  frying-pan,  same  dimen- 
sions, with  a  long  handle ;  tin  plates,  plated  knives  and  forks, 
pint  tea-cups,  iron  or  tin  spoons,  and  butcher  knife.  A 
regular  camp  kit  is  preferable,  however.  If  a  stove  is  preferred, 
go  to  the  tin-smith's  and  have  him  make  a  sheet- iron  box,  twO 
feet  long,  one  broad,  open  at  one  end.  The  door  a  sheet  of  iron, 
to  slide  in  a  groove,  perpendicularly,  acting  as  draught  regulator. 
The  legs  should  be  flat,  fastened  to  the  box  by  hinges,  shutting 
under  it  when  packed.  The  pipe  small  and  in  joints,  to  be 
packed  in  the  stove.  A  piece  of  tin  should  be  taken  to  fasten  to 
the  tent  to  run  the  pipe  through.  With  such  a  stove,  well  sup- 
plied with  "  light  wood  "  or  pitch  pine,  a  fire  can  be  sustained 
that  will  vacate  the  tent  in  short  metre. 

ROGKY  MOUNTAIN  TRAVEL. 

Special  preparation  is  required  for  travel  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Before  entering  the  mountains  one  should  prepare  himself 
and  party  for  the  country  they  are  about  to  visit,  for  if  their  outfit 
is  not  carefully  selected,  what  might  have  been  a  summer's  pleasure 
will  very  likely  be  one  of  toil  and  regret.  Take  nothing  but  what 
is  absolutely  needed,  and  what  is  taken  let  it  be  as  light  as  pos- 
sible, as  every  extra  pound  lacerates  the  back  of  the  pack  mule. 
Use  medium  sized  animals  for  packing,  as  they  will  carry  as  heavy  a 
28 
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pack  as  a  larger  animal  in  rough  places,  and  are  more  to  be  relied 
upon  where  there  are  steep  ascents  to  be  made  or  fallen  timber  to 
be  crossed.  Two  hundred  pounds  is  enough  for  a  single  pack 
mule  to  carry  at  once,  but  some  persons  will  overload  their  ani* 
mals  to  save  buying  an  extra  mule,  and  will  not  see  their  folly 
until  they  have  lost  some  of  their  best  animals  by  rolling  down 
hill  sides  against  the  rocks,  or  by  having  them  **  snagged  "  io 
fallen  timber.  When  returning  at  the  end  of  the  season,  if  the 
animals'  backs  are  sound  and  good  from  the  effects  of  light  loading, 
they  will  command  a  good  price  and  are  easily  disposed  of ;  but  if 
on  the  contrary,  their  backs  are  covered  with  sores,  they  will  only 
bring  one- half  their  original  value,  so  men  may  easily  see  the  econ- 
omy of  having  a  sufficient  number  of  animals  to  carry  their  luggage. 
For  riding  animals  use  mules  for  the  mountains  and  horses  for 
the  "  plains."  A  good  mule  will  follow  a  trail  and  take  its  rider 
into  camp  the  darkest  night  that  ever  was.  Should  you  get 
strayed  away  from  camp  and  not  be  able  to.  find  your  way  back 
again,  drop  the  bridle  rein  on  the  horn  of  your  saddle  and  trust  to 
the  instinct  of  your  mule,  and  if  it  is  not  very  hungry,  after  wander- 
ing about  a  short  time  it  will  take  a  direct  course  for  camp, 
although  the  rider  may  think  camp  is  in  an  opposite  direction  from 
the  one  where  the  mule  is  taking  him.  The  common  Indian  pony 
or  bronco  is  the  best  horse  to  use  on  the  plains,  as  they  are  tough« 
quick  and  thoroughly  acclimated  to  cold  weather  and  the  poor  feed 
that  is  to  be  had  in  most  places.  Select  an  easy  saddle  with  a 
good  California  tree,  a  light  pair  of  spurs,  and  a  broad  hair  Cincho 
bridle  with  a  light  curb  bit,  a  good  saddle  blanket,  a  small  pair  of 
saddle  bags,  and  your  riding  outfit  is  complete,  unless  you  ride  a 
mule,  and  in  such  a  case  a  good  strong  broad  crouper  is  necessary^ 
so  it  will  not  cut.  the  tatl.of  yonr  riding  animal.  When  travelling 
do  not  hurry  your  horse,  or  do  not  allow  him  to  become  lazy ;  keep 
him  at  a  steady  gait,  and  if  necessary,  he  will  accomplish  a  long  dis- 
tance daily ;  but  should  you  become  impatient  and  lope  him  nearly 
all  day,  he  will  become  poor,  stubborn  and  lazy.  Use  the  Spanish 
aparejo  instead  of  the  pack  saddle,  as  it  is  easier  packed  and 
more  comfortable  for  the  animal  wearing  it.  Select  heavy  lash 
ropes,  or  they  will  stretch,  and  the  animals  will  have  to  be  repacked 
a  dozen  times  a  day,  particularly  after  a  rain,  when  the  ropes  have 
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been  wet  and  are  gradually  drying  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Have 
a  long  *'  lariat "  for  each  animal,  for  in  some  places  in  a  timbered 
country  it  will  be  necessary  to  picket  them  over  night»  for  if  they 
were  turned  loose  they  would  stray  through  the  woods  in  search 
of  better  feed,  and  it  would  be  a  severe  task  to  collect  them  to- 
gether again.  Put  a  cow  bell  on  the  neck  of  the  gentlest  mare, 
and  the  whole  herd  wOl  become  attached  to  the  animal  wearing 
the  bell ;  and  when  travelling  let  the  "  Bell  mare  "  take  the  lead, 
and-.the  othier  antmalawiU  follow  in  single  file  where  it  would  be 
impossible.  <o  drive  them.  The  cooking  utensils  should  be  several 
camp  kettles  made  oi  copper  and  lined  with  tin,  (made  to  fit  in 
each  other  so  they  may  be  more  easily  packed,)  a  small  Dutch 
oveB,  spade,  axe,  hatchet,  eoflee  mill*  kt)ives,  forks,  spoons,  tin  plates 
and  cups^a  bread  pan,  frying  pan,  gridiron,  whetstone,  and  two 
small  iron  bars  to  lay  over  the  fire  to  set  kettles  on  when  cooking. 
The.  bedding  for  each  person  should  consist  of  four  California 
blankets^  a  small  pillow,  a  rubber  poncho,  buffalo  robe,  and  half 
a  wagxm  :co¥er  of  canvas  to  cover  the  whole  bed  and  protect  it 
from  the  rain.  If  lents  are  used,  tho  smajl  dog  tent  is  the  best, 
and  will  be  found  very  useful  as  a  wrapper  to  roll  the  bedding  in 
for  packing..  For  htwting  brge  game,  use  the  Gove  rifle,  of 
Denv^,  or  the  Sharps  from.  Hartford*  There  should  always  be 
one  good  dduble-baneied  shot  gun  in  a  party  for  the  smaller  gamCr 
and  thus  provided  for,  there  is  always  an  abundance  of  fresh  meat 
to  be  had,  which  is- a  great  addition  and  saving  to  the  table. 
When  a  |)arty  is  preparfaig  to  camp  out  it  is  a  good  plan  to  estab- 
lish, a  depot  camp  for  a  few  days  near  some  town,  (where  there  is 
good  water- and  wood«)  while-  fitting  out,  and  become  accustomed 
to  camp  life  before  -striking  out  for  the  more  wild  portions 
of  the  tu)untry.  The  experience  thus  gained  proves  a  good  guide 
for  foture  operations.  When  starting  out  for  a  distant  point,  do 
not  travel  too  far  the  first  few  days,  b«it  make  short  marches  until 
the  animab'  backs  become  hardened .  to  the  arrapahoe.  Do  not 
aillow  the  arrapahoe  or  pack  to. become  loose,  but  have  them  as 
tight  as  two  men  can  draw  then«  A  mule  may  grunt  a  little  about 
being  laced  so  tightly,  but  it  is  much  better  for  them  than  to  have 
a  pack  rocking  from  side  to  side,  backward  and  forward,  thus 
bruising  the  nnile's  back  and  ending  in  sores  and  a  worthless 
animal.    In  the  saddle  hags  always  carry  a  pound  or  two  of  good« 
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solid,  square  crackers,  "  hard  tack/*  if  need  be,  soda  crackers, 
if  obtainable  at  the  last  little  village  through  which  he  passes,  and 
in  his  coat  pocket,  securely  wrapped,  an  ounce  of  salt  and  a  half 
ounce  of  ground  pepper.  Properly  packed,  the  crackers  need  take 
but  little  room,  and  the  man  is  to  be  pitied,  no  matter  how  fashion- 
able his  stomach,  who  cannot,  after  a  good  day's  ride,  make  a 
satisfactory,  and  certainly  digestible,  supper  off  the  crackers 
crumbed  in  the  good  sweet  milk  he  is  sure  to  find  at  any  settler's 
cabin,  especially  when  duly  seasoned  with  the  salt  and  pepper  he 
carries  with  him.  Persons  of  limited  or  no  experience  in  the  West 
may  smile  at  the  suggestion  that  salt  and  pepper  be  carried  along ; 
but  the  writer  has  found  many  families,  rich  in  acres  and  herds, 
who  were  "  just  out  of  salt,"  and  to  whom  pepper  had  been  so 
long  absent  that  it  was  a  cool  friend.  And  many  a  palatable  sup- 
per and  breakfast  has  he  made  off  crackers  and  milk  with  pepper 
in  it,  duly  salted,  when,  had  want  of  foresight  confined  him  to  the 
**  com  dodger,"  made  all  too  "  short "  with  lard,  and  the  bacoa 
swimming  in  its  native  grease,  which  served  the  more  rugged 
stomach  of  his  host,  he  would  but  weakly  have  bestridden  his 
mustang  for  the  next  day's  ride. 

Guard  against  the  "  mountain  fever,"  which  is  a  severe  c<dd 
peculiar  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  caused  by  exposure  and  over 
exertion.  Its  symptoms  are  flushes,  fever,  cold  in  the  head,  head- 
aches and  general  debility.  It  reduces  a  cast-iron  mountain  man 
to  a  weak  and  helpless  infant  in  a  few  days.  It  in  no  respect 
resembles  the  fever  and  ague,  or  the  fever  prevalent  to  the 
Southern  States. 

To  prevent  snow-blindness,  smear  the  nose  and  the  parts  of  the 
face  around  the  eyes  with  damp  gunpowder.  Those  who  travel  to 
the  mountains  by  railroad  should  get  a  canteen  at  Omaha  and  fill 
it  with  milk,  and  suspend  it  on  the  outside  of  the  car  window  by 
means  of  a  stick  (laid  crosswise)  and  a  string.  It  will  keep  sweet 
until  you  wish  to  replenish.  By  this  means  you  avoid  the  alkali 
water  which  is  injurious,  especially  to  children.  Hang  your  lunch 
basket  in  the  same  way,  and  you  can  keep  roast  turkey,  chicken, 
game,  meat,  etc.,  the  entire  distance.  You  want  two  or  more 
coffee  cups  with  handles,  as  you  do  not  always  feri  like  eating 
breakfast  at  the  stations,  and  ten  cents  worth  of  coffee  procured  at 
the  counter  will  suffice  in  akling  the  lunch  basket. 
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BACKWOODS  TAXIDERMY. 

■ 

With  a  aliglit  knowledga  of  Uiideniiy,  ths  hunter  can  prepare  and  preserre 
hard  earned  trophies  of  the  chase.  The  following  tools  and  materials  are  all 
that  are  absolutely  needed : 

A  heavy  and  light  scalpel,  or  good  pocket  knife,  scissors,  needles  and  thread, 
cotton  wadding,  or  any  soft  material  if  not  obtainable ;  arsenic,  alum,  saltpetre, 
carbolic  acid,  paper  for  wrappers,  and  a  little  bran,  meal,  or  fine  sawdust  to  use 
when  skinning. 

To  makta  Bird  inU  a  SJkii$.—Ltij  the  bird  on  its  back  and  make  a  longitudinal 
cut  from  the  breast  bone  to  the  vent.  Push  the  body  away  from  the  skin  with 
the  knife,  holding  the  skin  firmly  between  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand, 
and  avoid  cutting  as  much  as  possible.  When  the  skin  has  been  removed  &r 
enough  to  expose  the  shins,  unjoint  them  at  the  knee,  and  cut  through  the  flesh 
until  the  skin  is  laid  bare.  Skin  down  to  the  vent  and  cut  off  the  extremity  of 
the  body  which  holds  the  tail  feathers,  and  remove  the  skin  to  the  firings,  unjoint- 
Ing  them  and  skinniiig  to  below  the  eyes.  Cut  the  neck  off  close  to  the  head, 
and  remove  the  triangular,  lower  part  of  the  skull,  and  the  brains.  Take  out  the 
eyes,  and  cut  away  all  superfluous  flesh  from  the  skull,  leg,  and  wing  bones  and 
unjoint  the  main  bone  of  the  wing  from  the  double  bones  or  fore-ann. 

(In  skinning  laige  birds,  break  the  wings  close  to  the  body  at  the  commence- 
ment, as  it  will  fincilitate  the  handling,  and  skinning.) 

Pass  a  thread  through  the  wing  bones  and  draw  them  nearly  together,  tying 
them  in  position.  Cram  the  eye  holes  full  of  cotton,  wrap  the  leg  bones  with  the 
same,  and  draw  them  back  in  natural  position.  Dust  the  whole  flesh  side  of  the 
akin  freely  with  dry  arsenic,  and  return  the  skin.  Should  the  neck  become 
stretched,  and  difficult  to  return,  soap  it,  and  it  will  slip  over  the  head  easily. 
Smooth  the  plumage,  fill  out  the  body,  sew  up  the  skin,  cross  the  legs  and  tie 
them,  and  wrap  the  skin  closely  in  sheet  cotton,  or  thin  paper.  A  skin  thus  pre- 
pared will  keep  for  fifty  years  or  more,  and  can  be  naturally  mounted  at  any  time. 

Mffuntimf  Birds  with  elcttd  wing*. — Lay  the  specimen  on  its  back  and  fill  the 
throat  with  cotton  to  keep  the  saliva  from  soiling  the  plumage.  If  the  bird  is  a 
large  one,  such  as  a  hawk,  owl,  raven,  gull,  etc.,  it  should  have  the  nostrils 
crowded  full  of  cotton  to  prevent  similar  disastrous  effects.  If  a  bird  is  bloody, 
wash  the  soiled  parts  in  cold  water  and  dry  the  feathers  as  much  as  possible  wHh 
a  dry  rag  or  sponge,  and  cover  them  with  calcined  plaster,  which  can  be  had  in 
any  paint  store,  rubbing  it  lightly  into  the  plumage  until  the  feathers  are  dry  and 
assume  their  natural  appearance.  To  remove  the  plaster  from  the  feathers  beat 
the  bird  vigorously  with  the  wing  of  a  bird  or  fowl.  When  cleaned,  lay  the  bird 
on  its  back  and  make  a  longitudinal  cut  from  the  breast  bone  to  the  vent.    Push 
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the  body  away  from  the  skin  with  a  scalpel,  holding  the  latter  firmly  between  the 
fingers  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  and  avoid  cutting  as  much  as  possible.  When 
the  skin  has  been  removed  far  enough  to  expose  the  shins,  onjoint  them  at  the 
knee,  and  cut  through  the  fleshy  part  of  the  knee  until.the  skin  is  lai^  bare.  Skin 
down  to  the  Vent  and  cut  off  the  extremity  of  the  body  M^ich  holds  the  tail 
feathers/and  remove  the  skin  to  the  wings.  Unjoint  the  wings  and  skin  to  below 
the  eyes.  Cut  the  neck  off  close  to  the  skull  and  remove  the  under  part  of  the 
skull,  and  from  the  hole  UMMBMle  takeout  tiie  brains.  Remove  the  eyes  and 
all  superfluous  flesh  from  the  skull,  leg,  and  wing  bones,  and  sever  the  main  bona 
of  the  wing  from  the  double  bones  or  fore-arm.  In  skinning  Urge  birds  break- 
ing the  wings  dose  to  the  body  before  removing  it  will  facilitate  the  skinning. 
Roll  up  a  small  ball  of  tow  and  crowd  it  tightly  into  the  skull.  Point  a  piece  of 
wire  at  l>oth  ends  by  filing,  and  twist  Uie  toW  around  it  the  length  and  site  of  the 
natural  neck,  commencing  an  Inch  or  two  Inches  from  one  end,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  bird  to  be  mounted.  Pass  the  short  end  of  the  wire  up  through  the 
tow  in  the  head  and  occipital  bone  (hind  part  of  skull),  and  clinch  it  firmly  by  re- 
pasdng  the  end  of  the  wire  through  the  fore  part  of  the  skull,,  and  fasten  it 
through  the  eye  hole  with  a  pair  of  pliers.  Fill  the  eyes  out  to  nearly  their  natu- 
ral size  with  soft  putty,  and  dust  the  whole  fleshy  side  of  the  skin  with  dry  arse- 
nic, best  applied  with  the  hind  feet  of  a  rabbit  or  hare.  Between  the  wings,  and 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  bird,  are  two  yellowish  lines,  where  the  feathers  are  in- 
clined to  protrude  through  the  skin.  These  lines  should  be  caught  up  with  a 
needle  and  drawn  nearly  together  and  tied  in  position.  In  a  skin  of  a  bird  of  the 
size  of  a  red-tailed  hawk,  they  should  be  (when  tied)  an  Inch  and  a  half  apart. 
Other  bird  skins  should  be  drawn  up  in  proportion  to  their  size.  Return  the  leg 
bones  in  position,  and  also  the  skin,  by  passing  the  head  through  the  nedc  Pick 
out  the  eye  lids  in  their  usual  form  with  a  needle  or  pincers,  and  arrange  the 
plumage  smoothly.  Make  a  body  the  size  of  the  ort^nal  one  by  rolling  up  a 
bunch  of  excelsior,  or  sea  grass,  and  winding  it  into  form  with  twine  or  thread. 
Pass  the  neck  wire  through  the  body  lengthwise,  pull  the  skin  carefully,  over  the 
body,  and  clinch  the  protruding  neck  wire  firmly.  Never  use  soft  bodies*  as 
they  will  not  hold  wire  sufficiently  tight  to  keep  a  bird  in  position.  Wire  the  legs 
by  putting  pointed  wires  through  them  from  the  centre  of  the  feet.  Fasten  the 
leg  bones  to  the  wires  by  wrapping  them  with  tow«  making  the  legs  a  liule 
smaller  than  they  naturally  are,  and  slip  the  wire  further  through  the  leg*  and  let 
them  pass  obliquely  through  the  body  from  the  side  to  the  fore  breast.  ClincJi 
the  leg  wires  firmly  into  the  body,  straighten  the  legs  parallel  with  the  sides  ot 
the  body,  and  sew  up  the  hole  in  the  skin.  Smooth  down  the  plumage,  bend  la 
any  natural  position,  and  mount  on  a  stand.  Fill  the  throat  out  slightly  with 
cotton  or  tow,  and  apply  a  little  mucilage  to  the  inside  of  the  eye  lids.  Press  the 
eyes  tightly  in  position,  and  pick  out  the  eye  lids  over  the  eyes  as  re<)ulred  with 
the  point  of  a  needle.  Fasten  the  bill  together  by  passing  a  needle  and  thread 
through  the  nostrils  and  base  of  under  mandible  and  tie  in  position.  To  wire  the 
tail  is  one  of  the  mast  delicate  tasks  for  the  tsrro,  and  should  be  done  as  follows : 
— Pass  a  long  pointed  piece  of  small  wire  through  each  tail  feather,  at  the  flat  part 
of  the  quill  near  the  body,  and  spread  the  tail  as  desired.  Another  large  wire 
should  be  run  through  the  fleshy  part  of  the  skin  (at  the  base  of  the  tail)  into  the 
body  from  the  under  side  of  the  tall,  thus  fastening  it  in  any  position  wanted. 
Fasten  the  wings  by  sticking  a  sharp  piece  of  wire  through  the  shoulder  of  the 
wing  into  the  body.    Stick  small  pieces  of  wire  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  aad 
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w!nd  tlie  bird  dghdy  with  fine  thread,  thus  holding  the  plumage  In  position  until 
dry.  The  plumage  may  be  made  to  lie  smoother  by  touching  the  rough  places 
with  a  feather  wet  In  turpentine.  When  collecting,  one  should  note  the  color  of 
the  eyes,  legs,  cere,  gullar  sack,  etc.,  of  birds  when  first  killed,  as  it  may  be  nata- 
rally  reproduced  by  paint  when  the  birds  are  mounted  and  dry. 

To  Preserve  Birds  Temporarily. — Birds  can  be  preserved  for  a  few  dajrs  dur> 
Ing  hot  weather  as  follows :  If  a  large  bird  is  killed,  first  swab  out  the  blood  from 
the  throat  if  necessary,  and  distribute  powdered  alum  and  saltpetre  (one  part  salt- 
petre, six  parts  alum)  the  entire  length  of  the  throat,  and  push  some  of  it  into  the 
crop  with  a  stick ;  rub  a  little  of  the  preservative  into  and  around  the  eyes  extec- 
nally  ;  draw  the  entrails  from  the  specimen  through  a  small  hole,  made  longitudi- 
nally into  the  vent,  and  prime  the  inside  of  the  bird  with  the  powder ;  put  a  small 
piece  of  cotton  down  the  throat,  and  cram  the  nostrils  full  of  the  same  material,  to 
prevent  the  saliva  and  blood  from  coming  out  on  to  the  plumage.  Carbolic  add  is 
also  a  good  disinfectant  and  preservative.  Take  a  small  bottle  of  wrater  and  put 
a  teaspoonful  of  acid  into  it,  and  apply  the  mixture  to  the  most  perishable  parts  of 
a  specimeh  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  to  use  the  saltpetre  and  alum.  Pieces 
of  cotton  or  tow,  wet  with  the  acid  and  water,  should  be  placed  in  the  vent  and 
throat  of  the  bird.  Should  one  wish  to  keep  any  hard  feathered  birds,  such  as 
loons,  grebes,  auks,  guillemots,  gulls,  ducks,  etc.,  they  should  be  drawn  and 
thrown  into  a  pickle  of  saltpetre  and  alum,  and  any  good  taxidermist  can  mount 
and  clean  them  when  detired. 

To  Prepare  a  Bucket  Head.— -To  preserve  a  buck*s  head,  make  a  cut  across  the 
head  from  the  middle  of  one  horn  across  the  skull  to  the  middle  of  the  other  antler ; 
then  make  it  cut  firom  the  middle  of  the  incision  made  down  the  back  of  the  neck 
to  the  shoulders ;  cut  the  skin  around  and  a  little  below  the  neck  until  it  is  tree 
from  the  fore  shoulders,  and  continue  to  skin  the  neck  up  to  the  base  of  the  antlers ; 
cut  the  skin  carefully  away  from  around  the  horns,  and  skin  down  over  the  muz- 
tle ;  skin  the  ears  part  way  down,  trim  away  the  flesh  from  the  skin,  and  rub  the 
Whole  fieshy  side  of  it  with  the  powdered  alum  and  saltpetre,  and  if  no  other  pre- 
servative Is  at  hand  use  salt.  Turn  the  fleshy  side  of  the  pelt  to  the  open  air,  and 
dry  as  soon  as  possible.  The  skin  will  shrivel  up  to  the  dimensions  of  an  old 
boot  leg,  which  it  resembles  In  shape,  but  nevertheless  it  will  be  in  good  condi« 
tlon.  Chop  away  the  part  of  the  skull  to  which  the  horns  are  attached,  enlarge 
the  hole  in  the  occlpitid  bone,  remove  the  brains,  dust  what  remains  of  the  skull 
with  any  preservative,  and  hang  the  horns  in  a  convenient  crotch  of  a  tree  until 
the  camp  is  deserted. 

Nerer  cut  a  deer  Aln  down  the  front  of  the  neck,  unless  you  want  an  ugly 
looking  seam  to  mar  the  beauty  of  a  head.  Should  a  deer  be  wounded  or  killed. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  cut  his  head  nearly  off  to  bleed  him,  and  if  a  deer  is  shot 
through  the  lungs  or  near  the  heart,  it  does  not  need  bleeding,  as  the  blood  will 
settle  in  the  thorax  and  can  easily  be  turned  out  when  the  animal  is  dressed. 
What  looks  worse  than  a  deer  with  his  head  nearly  cut  off,  and  its  coat  covered 
with  blood,  which  will  become  half  putrid  in  a  few  days  in  mild  weather,  unless  it 
Is  washed  off  from  the  hair  when  fresh  ?  Never  wash  out  a  deer  after  dressing  it 
unless  you  are  desirous  of  spoiling  your  venison  When  saving  saddles,  let  them 
cool  and  stiffen  before  folding  the  skin  over  them.  So  do  not  mangle  your  game 
and  spoil  your  skins  and  meat  by  slashing  animals  to  pieces  with  a  huge  butcher 
knife. 

SkiiMing  SmiUl  Qnuutrupodt.-^^tlige^  by  making  a  longitudhial  incision  be- 
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tween  the  hind  legs,  eztendln^r  qioite  back  to  the  vent,  the  hair  havioff  been 
fully  parted  so  that  It  may  not  be  cut.  Do  not  cut  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 
The  skin  can  now  be  separated  from  the  flesh  and  turned  back  as  &r  as  the  thigh, 
which  is  severed  at  the  Joint  When  this  is  done  on  both  sides,  the  gut  should  be 
drawn  out  and  severed  at  a  short  distance  firom  the  vent.  The  tail  should  also  be 
disjointed  at  the  root  This  being  done,  the  skin  can  be  loosened  around  the  body 
until  the  fore-legs  are  reached,  when  they  also  should  be  dissevered.  The  skin- 
ning now  proceeds  along  the  neck  until  the  skull  is  reached.  Here  considerable 
care  is  necessary  to  remove  the  skin  without  damage  to  the  ears,  eyelids,  and 
lips.  The  skin  is  left  attached  to  the  skull ;  when  the  operation  has  proceeded  far 
enough  to  expose  the  muscles  of  the  jaws,  the  sldn  must  be  separated  from  the 
body  at  the  first  joint  of  the  nedc.  The  tongue,  eyes,  and  muades,  remaining 
attached  to  the  head,  are  now  to  be  carefully  removed,  and  the  brain  taken  out 
from  an  opening  in  the  back  of  the  skull,  cut  through  for  that  purpose.  To  make 
this  opening,  amateurs  can  use  a  small  gimlet  or  bit  with  very  small  animals,  and 
a  lax^e  one  as  circumstances  may  demand.  The  l^^  are  now  to  be  skinned  out 
quite  down  to  the  claws,  which  completes  the  operation  of  skinning.  During  the 
entire  process,  all  fluids  escaping  must  be  immediately  soaked  up  with  cotton. 
As  soon  as  the  skin  is  removed,  it  should  be  thoroughly  rubbed  with  arsenical 
soap,  not  omitting  the  inside  of  the  skull  and  mouth  cavities. 

Inttct  S^cimens.— To  preserve  insects ;  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate in  one  ounce  of  water,  and  add  three  ounces  of  spirits  of  wine.  Steep 
insects  in  this,  then  dry  ;  and  espedally  if  spider  specimens  be  treated  this  way, 
they  will  be  found  to  be  pliable. 

Bird  Lime.— To  make  it,  boil  down  linseed  oil  of  the  best  quality  until  it 
becomes  thick  and  glutinous.  It  should  be  boiled  in  an  earthem  pot  in  the  open 
air,  for  about  two  or  three  hours.  It  is  very  essential  that  an  earthen  vessel 
should  be  used,  as  an  iron  one  heats  and  the  oil  takes  fire  when  boiling,  and  in 
such  a  case  is  useless  as  bird  lime.  A  pot  should  be  used  with  a  tight  fitting  cover, 
to  prevent  the  fire  entering  inside  it  When  prepared  set  the  oil  away  in  tin 
boxes  with  tight  fitting  covers,  until  it  is  to  be  used.  Prepared  lime  made  of 
pitch  and  oil  and  sold  by  some  dealers,  is  worthless. 

To  Us*  //.—Select  some  small  dry  sticks,  about  eight  inches  long  and  as  thick  as 
a  straw;  sharpen  one  end  of  them  to  a  flat  thin  edge,  so  they  can  l«  stu^ 
nto  a  cut  in  stake ;  take  a  large  stick  or  stake  and  drive  it  in  the  ground ; 
make  cuts  in  its  sides  suitable  to  receive  the  flat  ends  of  the  stick ;  take  two  of  the 
small  sticks  and  dip  them  In  the  lime ;  when  covered,  hold  one  in  each  hand 
and  roll  them  between  your  thumbs  and  fingers  with  their  sides  touching,  thus 
equally  distributing  the  lime ;  insert  their  ends  loosely  into  the  notches  in  the 
ground,  and  place  a  **  call  bird  "  in  a  conspicuous  place  near  the  stake ;  when  the 
birds  alight  in  the  sticks  they  pull  loose  from  the  main  stick,  and  when  flying 
away  the  wings  come  in  contact  with  the  lime,  and  are  pinioned  to  the  bird's  sides. 
It  does  not  hold  them  by  the  feet,  as  is  generally  supposed. 

To  Tan  Skins  0/ A  nimals  with  the  Fur  on.—i.  Put  them  into  a  pickle  of  alam 
and  saltpetre  until  they  become  like  leather  ;  then  dress  the  flesh  sides,  dry  them 
slowly,  and  rub  them  with  a  little  butter,  and  dry  them  by  rubbing  or  treading 
them  out  in  veneer  sawdust 

9.  Take  soft  water,  about  ten  gallons,  a  half  bushel  wheat  bran,  seven  pounds 
of  salt,  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid.  Dissolve  all  together  and  put  the 
•kins  in  the  solution  and  allow  them  to  remain  twelve  hours ;  take  them  out  and 
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deaa  them  well,  and  again  immerae  twelve  more  hours,  or  longer,  if  necessary. 
The  skins  may  then  be  taken  out,  well  washed  and  dried.  They  can  be  beaten 
•oft,  if  desired. 

3.  Take  equal  parts  salt,  alum,  and  Glauber  salts,  and  half  a  pint  saltpetre ;  pul- 
verice  and  mix.  Handle  the  skins  and  rub  the  mixture  in  well  three  or  four  times 
a  day,  the  oftener  the  better.  If  there  is  not  sufficient  moisture  in  the  skin  to 
dissolve  the  salts  put  a  little  water  into  the  latter.  We  are  assured  that  no  moth 
will  ever  attack  furs,  the  pelts  of  which  have  been  thus  prepared. 

4.  Mix  the  proportion  of  six  pounds  of  alum,  and  three  of  salL  Dissolve  both 
In  about  a  gallon  of  warm  water.  Use  when  cool.  Place  skins  not  too  tightly 
packed,  in  a  barrel  or  keg,  and  pour  in  mixture.  Skins  without  injury  to  hair  may 
be  kept  any  length  of  time  in  this  way,  and  all  in  good  order  at  any  time  to  stuff. 

5.  Take  two  parts  of  saltpetre  and  one  of  alum,  pulverize  them  well  together ; 
^read  the  skin  carefully,  fur  side  down,  before  it  has  dried ;  apply  the  mix- 
tures evenly,  being  careful  to  touch  every  part  in  sufficient  quantity  to  thoroughly 
wet  the  surfitce  after  it  dissolves ;  double  the  flesh  side  and  roll  it  up  closely  ;  put 
It  in  a  cool  place,  out  of  the  way  of  the  frost,  and  let  it  remain  three  or  four  days 
or  more  according  to  thickness ;  then  unroll,  and  when  it  gets  nearly  dry,  with  a 
dun  knife  remove  the  fiU  that  may  adhere  in  spots,  and  a  little  rubbing  makes  It 
pliable  and  fit  for  use. 

6.  Glauber  salts,  two  pounds ;  rode  salt,  one  pound ;  alum,  two  pounds ;  all  to 
be  dissolved  in  boiling  water ;  leave  skins  in  about  ten  dajrs,  take  them  out  occa- 
donally  for  a  little  while  during  that  time ;  cut  the  edge  of  the  skin  to  see  if  the 
tanning  has  gone  through  *  then  take  them  in  the  hand  and  beat  them  over  a 
round  stick  or  block  until  they  are  soft  They  are  to  t>e  beaten  with  the  hair 
ddein. 

Indian  Tanned  SJkins.^Tht  skin  is  stretched  either  on  the  ground  or  on  poles, 
and  all  &t  or  flesh  removed.  When  well  dried  it  is  washed  in  soap  and  vrater 
to  deanse  the  fur ;  the  brains  of  any  animal  are  then  taken  and  mashed  into  a 
paste  with  hot  water,  and  this  paste  is  thoroughly  rubbed  into  the  flesh  side,  and 
the  skin  hung  out  to  dry.  When  dry  it  is  scraped,  and  exposed  to  the  dew  for  one 
night,  and  next  morning  rubbed  and  pulled  until  soft 

Buckskins  are  made  by  rubbing  off  the  hair  with  a  horse-rib,  while  the  skin  is 
fresh,  or,  after  soaking  in  a  weak  lye  ;  then  dressing  with  brains,  and  staining  a 
reddish  color  in  a  decoction  of  Waaatchie  bark.  Alum  and  salt  are  very  good, 
but  alum  is  rather  scarce  in  the  chapparal,  as  also  are  doors  and  boards.  Some 
stretch  skins  on  the  ground. 

Care  should  be  taken,  by  the  way,  not  to  use  too  much  salt,  as  it  causes  the 
skin  afterward  to  absorb  moisture  too  readily.  Smoking  a  skin  is  done  by  first 
dressing  with  brains,  sewing  it  up  into  a  funnel-shape,  and  suspending  over  a 
slow  fire  of  buffalo  chips,  or  dry  prickly  pear,  built  in  a  hole  in  the  ground.  The 
tips  of  the  funnel  being  pinned  down  close  around  the  hole ;  a  clear,  calm  day,  is 
selected,  and  the  smoking  requires  about  two  hours.  It  gives  a  velvet-like  finish, 
and  the  skin  never  shrinks  or  gets  stiff*  from  wetting,  but  washes  like  doth. 

T0  K««p  Moths  from  .S>b'«r.— Dissolve  a  small  piece  of  corrosive  sublimate 
in  alcohol,  and  brush  on ;  or  the  best  arsenic  dissolved  in  the  aame  manner  will 
answer. 

To  Prtsorvo  Fish  for  5/«c/«wtfmr.--Specimens,  which,  after  being  taken,  should 
be  wrapped  in  a  damp  cloth  or  moss  until  opportunity  offiered  for  pladng  them  in 
weak  i^rits  of  whisky  or  alcohol,  when  they  should  be  allowed  to  soak  until  tho 
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•pirit  has  thoroug^bly  permeated  the  fish,  which  requires  serend  days,  more  or 
less,  the  lei^th  of  time  required  being  governed  considerably  by  the  weather. 
They  should  then  be  carefully  spread  on  a  platter  and  covered  with  alcohol  until 
the  fish  is  hardened,  when  it  can  be  placed  in  the  jar. 

To  Preterve  Fish  ^ir/w.— Skin  your  fish  carefully,  but  do  not  be  par ticular  as 
to  leaving  a  little  meat  on.  Spread  the  sitins  in  layers  and  sprinkle  with  salt  and 
alum ;  or  osake  a  pidde  in  a  small  k^  of  a  weak  solution  (rf*  carbolic  acid  ;  any 
remaining  flesh  can  be  scraped  oif  afterwards,  and  tlie  fish  set  up  by  a  tazider> 
mist.  Many  of  the  most  delicate  fishes  with  large  scales  will  not  stand  the  abore 
treatment,  to  say  nothing  of  monntiog  them  afterward 
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Hittory  0/  British  Moths.— Sir  W.  Jardine.  Illustrated  with  nearly  soo»  Bx- 
quisiuly  Colored  Spedmens.    4  vols.  Bnglish  Price,  140*. 

British  Butter/lies.  -With  Seventy-one  Beautifully  Colored  Plates,    six. 

On  British  Wild  /^i^twrx.— Sir  J.  Lubbock.  Considered  in  Relation  to  Insects. 
Bnglish.    4X.  6d' 

ORNITHOLOGY* 

Upon  Omithoiogy  there  are  written  : 

Birda  0/  Sorth  A  mertea—J,  J.  Audubon.  Octavo  and  quatto  cdMoiM ;  lare, 
and  costing  about  $100. 

American  Orniihoiogy.—Alet.  Wttson.  Several  edittons,  ^e  quarto  of  Boa*- 
parte  selling  fbr  #60  to  |8o,  and  Che  little  one  without  plates  for  about  #«>. 

Ornithology  0/  New  yorh.—De  Kay.    Rare  separatdy,  tad  ejtpensiw.    * 

Manual  0/  Omith0l0gy,—^niisl\,    Rare,  and  worth  $30. 

Pacijic  Railroad  Xep0rts.^1?TOfeBaoT  Baifd,  Vol.  IX,  I5. 

Omiihol0gy  and  Oology  of  New  fn^tf*^.— Samuels.    Good  to  Identify  Bast 
em  birds  by.    $6. 

Key  to  North  American  Birds.—Cawit.  The  best  thhig  tofdentliy  by.  $7. 
Dodd  A  Mead,  138  Broadwsy. 

Manual  of  Ornithology.'-^Couti.  A  hsnd-book  of  taxidermy  and  field  woik ; 
sImUar  to  Maynard's  "Naturalist's  Guide."  No  descriptions.  Price  of  Cones' 
book  $1.50 ;  of  Maynard's  $9. 

Birds  of  the  Northwest. -^ctMtA,  Habits  and  Sjmonomy  of  North-western 
birds.  Published  by  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  and  only  on  sale  by  ebsaoest  $3 
to  Is. 

Swainson^s  Birds^  in  Fauna  Boreali  Asiericans. 

Moors^s  Booh  on  Pigeons.— FrUi9  30  cento ;  to  be  had  by  addreMing  ** 
Journal,"  Hartford,  Coon.  .     . 
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^  Brcmn^t  Taxidermist*  Mmnmal.—'Priee  it.    Orange  Jndd  ft  Co.,  New  York. 

TaxidtrmitVs  Afanmai.^Jeaat  Haney  ft  Co.,  1x9  Nattafi  St. 

Bailey's ''  Our  own  Birds  o/tke  United  States," 

Audubon's  Syne^tis.—K  terse  acconnt  of  the  classification  used  by  him,  with 
more  or  less  of  the  technical  characters  of  the  groups  given  ;  a  book  of  reference. 

Ornitkelegy  0/  California^— ZtfG^tt.    Elegantly  illustrated,  $xo. 

History  0/  North  American  Bir€U.^BMrA^  Brewer,  and  Rtdgway.  The 
most  comprehensiTe  and  best  of  all.  Three  volumes  are  Issued  at  $10  (plain),  and 
f  ao  (colored)  a  volume. 

Practical  Naturalist'*  Guide,^T>Ks\A  (English)  and  Avis*  Bird  Preservhig 
(English),  are  for  sale  here  by  importers. 

The  Birds  0/  /Z^rfV/a.— Original  descriptions  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  species 
of  different  Idnds  of  birds.  By  C.  J.  Mayttard.  With  fine  plates  drawn  and  col- 
ored from  nature.    PaK  3. 

The  Birds  0/ North  America.— ^y  Theodore  Jasper,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Drawn 
from  life,  one-quarter  sixe  of  life.    Robert  Clarice  ft  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Our  Birds  0/  Froy.—^y.  H.  J..  Vernier,  fiel4  Geologist  of  the  CamuU  purvey. 
Pa wson  ft  Bros.  •  Montreal*    Price  $xa.. 

Birds  0/  Long  I*iand,—^y  j.  P.  Giraud. 

Ornithologists  Directory, S.  L.  WiUard  ft  Co.,  of  Utica,  have  recently  tssned 
a  small  collection,  which  contains  t)ie  names  of  taxidermists  and  egg  collectors  in 
various  parts  of  this  countiy  and  Europe.  Besides,  it  contains  a  list  of  valuable 
worlcs  of  reference,  and  other  matters  of  general  interest  and  usefulness  to  stu- 
dents and  naturalists. 

An  A nnotated List  ^  the  Bird*  0/  [/tah,—H.  W.  Henshaw.    Salem.    1874. 

Booh*  ^  Bird*,— By  Charles  F.  Holden.  New  Yorlc.  Charles  Reiche  ft  Bro. ; 
N.  E.  News  Co.,  Court  Street,  and  9  Bowdoin  Street,  Boston* 

A  Popular  Key  to  the  Birds^  Batrachians  and  Pi*he*  of  the  Northern  United 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  By  Prol  D.  S.  Jordan  and  B.  H.  Van 
Vleclc.    Appletons.    Wisconsin. 

Birds  0/  Minnesota,— By  T.  Martin  Tripp.    (Out  of  print.) 

Ornithology  of  the  Wheeler  Ejf^edition.—By  H.  C.  Henshaw.  Published  by 
the  Engineer  Department  of  the  U.  S.  Army. 

Manual  of  Vertebrate  Animals.— By  ProfesMr  D.  S.  Jordan.  Jansen, 
McClufg  ft  Co.,  Chicago.    Price  $9. 

Naturalise* Library,— By B>)x^Viiimakludin9.    40Tols»    Uppinoott  and 0>. 
PhiUdelphia. 

Oologiti,T^,  L.  Wlliasd  ft  Co.    Utioa. 

Naturalist'*  Guide.-^By  C.J.  Maynaxd.  For  saU  at  Naturalists'  Agency: 
Salem,  Mass.    Full  instructions  in  Tazidermy. 

North. American  Oology ^^^  colored  plates,  $5.  By  Themas  N.  Brewer. 
This  woric  includes  only  the  Raptores  and  Fissiroatross. 

A  Hi*tory  of  the  Bird*  of  Europe^  not  observed  in  the  British  Isles,  sd  edi- 
tion enlarged.    C.  R.  Bree.    5  vols.    xosr. 

Morris'*  Notts  and  Egg*  of  Britixh  i9in&.— With  two  hnndred  and  twenty- 
three  beautifully  colored  engravings.    631. 

The  Bird*  of  Great  Britain  and  ireland,—Sit  W.  Jardine.    lUastnUed  with 
one  hundred  and  twenty -five  colored  plates.    4  vols.    a4r. 
•    Bewieh's  Land  Birds, 

Bewick'*  Water  Birds. 
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Birds  and  QmadrM^dS'—Btwidk- 

AmoMgtke  Birdt.—K.  A.  Samuels. 

Auduhon^  th*  Naturaiist.—lHTfL  H.  St.  John. 

yournal  o/  Academy  of  Natural  Scitncn. 

Birds  and  Seasem*  of  New  England,— Vf^lvok  Flagg. 

Pacific  Railroad  Reports. — Full  set,  13  vols. 

Canadian  Naturalist  and  GssUgist, 

Nuttalts  Watsr  Birds, 

NuttalTs  Land  Birds, 

Martin**  Natural  History, 

Humming  Birds. — H.  G<  Adams* 

BoauH/id  Birds.— K.  Tyas. 

British  Cyelo^aodU.'-K^  F.  Partiiwtoii. 

Birds  0/ North  ^MMrw^.— Baird,  Cassin  and  Lawrmoe* 

FISHBS  AXD  REPTILES. 

The  chief  books  upon  fishes  and  reptiles  are : — 

Fishss  0/  Maryland,Sti\t  and  Fresh  Water  Species.  Annapolis,  Jolu  F. 
Wiley»  State  Printer. 

Fishes  0/ Meusachusetts.Sioret^  $za. 

Fishes  0/  South  Carolina,— Holbrooke  $a$. 

Pacific  Railroad  Re^ts^  Vol  X  and  XII,  $5  each. 

Fishes  0/ New  Firr*.— De  Kay. 

Arrangement  0/  the  Families  0/  Fishes^  by  Theodore  GUL  Address  Nator- 
aliits*  Agency,  Salem,  Mass. 

Fishes  of  Eastern  Coast  0/  North  America  from  Greenland  to  Georgia^  \fj 
U.  S.  Com.  Fish  and  Fisheries.    1874. 

Herpttohgy  of  North  /f  Nvrr/ra.— Holbrook.     Rare.    Price  $50  to  $80. 

Smithsonian  Catalogue  <(/"  Serpents,— Btird  and  Glrard,  $1. 

Pacific  Railroad  Re/orts^  Vols.  X  and  XII,  $5  each. 

Reptiles  ef  New  Vorh.—Dc  Kay. 

Contributions  to  Natural  History  ^  North  America.— AgutU^  VoL  I  CTor- 
tles)  $10. 

FISH  CULTURE. 

Trout  Cmlture.'Setk  Green.    Rochester,  N^  Y. 

American  Fish  Culture,— By  Thad.  Norris. 

A  merican  A  ngUr^s  Book,— By  Thaddeus  Norris.    B.  H.  Butler  and  Co.,  Phil. 

Practical  Trout  Culture,— By  J.  H.  Slack,  M.  D.  Orange  Judd  A  Co.,  New 
York. 

domesticated  Trout.— By  Livingston  Stone.    Osgood  A  Co.,  Boston. 

Fish  Culture,— F.  Francis.  A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Modem  System  of 
Breeding  and  Rearing  Fish.    (English.)    Price  y. 

Fish  Hatching,— F,  T.  Buckland.    (English.)    y. 

Fish  Culture,— By  Garlick.    1857. 

TRAPPING. 

How  to  Hunt  and  Trap,— By  J.  H.  Batty.    Published  by  Albttt  Cocswell 
New  York. 
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Trm^^t  Guide.— ^.  NewhouM.  Oneida,  New  Yofk.  Beker  A  Pntt,  149 
Grand  St,  New  York. 

Cem^UU  American  Trmifer.—^j  W.  H.  Gibeon.  Jemae  Miller,  pnblliher : 
New  York.    Prioe  $1.75. 

The  AmaUmr  Trapper  and  Trap  Maker' a  Guide,— "By  Stanley  HanUnf. 
New  Yoxk:  Dick  and  Fitzgerald. 

BOATING. 

Vanderdeckeu'e  Yacki  Sailer,  (Bng.) 

Oarsman'' t  Manual,— W%ttn  ft  Sons.    Troy. 

Reming  and  Training,— To  be  had  of  James  Wataon.    • 

The  Sailing  Beai.— By  H.  C.  Folklurd.    Longmans,  Green  A  Co. :  London. 

HORSBS. 

Hintt  fer  Hertemen,—¥Twaik.  Forester. 

Handbook  en  ike  Treatment  0/  the  Heree  in  the  Stahle  and  en  the  Read,— By 
Charles  Wharton.    J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.»  Philadelphia,  Publishers. 

Dieeaseee/tke  Heree  and  Hem  te  Treat  TAem,—Fonet  A  Coates,  Philadelphia. 
By  Dr.  Robert  Chalker. 

Frank  Fereeter"* Heree  ef  America^  a  vols.,  $10.  Orange  Jndd  A  Co.,  New 
York. 

Stenekengt^  en  ike  Heree  in  StaMe  and  Fields  $9.   Orange  Judd  A  Co.    N.  Y. 

Heree  Deeter^  and  Heree  Mamtgement.-tLtcyhitir,  Bach  $3.  Orange  Judd  A 
Cow    New  York. 

American  Gentletnan^e  StaSle  Guide^  |z.    Orange  Judd  A  Co.    New  York. 

TRAVBL,  HUNTING  ADVBNTURBS,  GUIDB  BOOKS,  BTC. 

Yeliemetene  National  Park,— By  Prof.  Thomaa  C.  Archer.  Bdinburgh,  Scot- 
land. 

The  Prairie  Prepince,—By  J.  C.  HamUton,  M.  A.,  LL.  B.  PubUshed  by 
Bellbrd  Bros.,  Toronto,  xVfi, 

Ocean  te  Ocean,— By  Rev.  G.  M.  Grant.    Csmpbeli  A  Son,  Toronto. 

Sperting^  Herte^  and  Hersemanehip — Frank  Forester.    Orange  Judd  A  Co. 

Sporting  Scenes  and  Ckaracters — Frank  Forester.    Orange  Judd  A  Co. 

Farrar*e  lUnetraUd  Guide  Seek,— By  Chas.  J.  Farrar.  Farrar  A  Jolmaon, 
383  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Pubiishets.  It  is  a  guide  to  Rangeley,  Richard- 
son, Kennebago,  Umbagog,  and  Parmachene  Lakes,  DizviUe  Notch,  and  Aado- 
▼er,  Maine,  and  Tidnity ,  with  map  of  the  Lake  Region. 

PUins  ef  the  Great  West.— By  CoL  R.  J.  Dodge,  U.  S.  A.,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Wm.  Blackmore.  G.  P.  Putnam*s  Sons,  Publishers,  i8a  Fifth  Arenue, 
New  York. 

This  te  by  far  the  most  comprehensiTe  and  intelligent  volume  that  has  ever 
been  written  of  the  Far  West  It  is  alike  invaluable  to  the  sportsman,  the  settler, 
the  overland  traveler,  the  trapper,  and  the  soldier. 

Wild  Scenes  and  Wild  Hunters,— By  C.  W.  Weboer.  Clazton,  Remsen  A 
Haflfelfinger,  Philadelphia. 

Florida  :  lU  Scenery^  Climate^  and  History, -^By  Sidney  Lanier.  J.  B.  Lip- 
p'noott  A  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Tke  Marvelous  Country  ;  or  Three  Years  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  the 
Apaches*  Home.    By  Samuel  W.  Cozzena.    8vo.    Boston :  Shepard  A  Gill. 
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L»k4  Suptrior  Guide.— '9i\i!tk  Township  Hap,  Including  Lake  Superior  Regkm 
and  Northern  Minnesota.    Philadelphia:  J.  Di9tnmeU»  1874. 

Guide  i0  Mooteheetd  Lake  and  Northern  Mainr^  vnXh  Map.— T.  W.  Ripley. 
Bostons  X874. 

Xe^ort  0/  ike  TepcgraphiceU  Survey  0/  the  Adirendack  WiidemetM,—^  Ver- 
planck  Colvin.    Published  by  Weed,  Parsons  ft  Co.    Albany* 

RamhUr^e  Guide  to  Florida.    AmcviMO  News  Company,  No.  99  ChaabeiB 
Street,  New  York,  1873. 

SaUimgon  the  Great  Lake*  and Ximen  ^America,— h  Diatumell,  Philadelphia. 

H^allace^s  Adirondack  Gnide^  with  Map.— American  News  Co.,  Chambers 
Street,  New  York.    Price  |e. 

Cam/ Li/e  in  Florida.— H9ho€k.    American  News  Co.    Price  $x.so. 

7'o  Florida  for  ike  Winter— %f  S.  Pled  Speir. 

Bertram' a  Florida  .—(Out  of  print.) 

Ceeta**  Mount  Deeert.—€>wf[ood  A  Co. ,  Boston. 

JUueiratod  Adirondaeks.— By  S.  C.  Stoddard.    Weed,  Parsons  A  Co.,  Albany. 

Lon^  Lake.— By  Rev.  Dr.  John  Todd.    (Out  of  print) 

Cam/  Firet  of  tke  Ever  glades. --By  Chas.  fi.  Whitehead.    (Out  of  print) 

Soutkem  California.— C.  Nordhoff.    Harper  &  Bros.  Price  |a.so. 

Ma/  of  Ottawa  District^  Canada.— Bfx%  A  Co.,  Cor.  Fulton  and  Chordi, 
New  Yoric 

Faei/Se  Tourist— By  H.  T.  Williams. 

Carolina  S/orts  by  Land  and  Water.— By  William  Elliott.    Beaufort^  K.  C. 

Oegootte  Handbooks^  New  England,  The  Middle  States,  and  the  Maritime 
Provinoes.    Three  volumes.    J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.    Boston. 

Looelta  GaMotteer  of  the  British  Provinces.    Contains  a  valuable  table  of 
routes. 

All  Around  tke  World.— V.  Gllmore.    Adventures  in  Buiope,  Asin«  Africa, 
and  America,  with  Illustrations,  by  S.  P.  Hall.    Ubique.    ^e.  6d. 

Lone  Life.— A  Year  in  the  Wilderness,    a  vols  hi  one.    sm. 

Acceesible  /»<V.S/^//.— The  Experiences  of  a  SportamaainNefnhAtteriGn.  ^. 

Prairie  Farme  and  Prairie  Folkt.    s  vols,    me. 

Adventures  Afloat  and  Aekore.    a  vols.    aw. 

Forest  Life  in  Areeulie.—Cv^^t^n  C.  Hardy.    Shetcheaof  Sport  and  Natural 
History  in  the  Lower  Provinces  of  the  Canadian  1>ominion,  lUnstrated.  8vo.  iSr. 

Old  S/ort*  and  S/ortsmen ;  or,  the  WUley  Country.— By  John  Randall,  P.  G.  & 
Virtue  ft  Co:  1874- 

Walden,  or  Life  in  the  Woods,  Excursions  in  Field  and  Fofest.— Both  by 
Thoreau.    Price  $a. 

Frank  Forester  and  Hie  Friende. 

Warwick  Woodlande. 

Skooting  Scenes  and  Ckaractere,—AXi  three  by  Frsak  Fonstcr.    Philadelphia, 
T.  B.  Peterson  and  Bro. 

Tke  Great  Lone  Land.—Adam9^  Stevenson  A  Co.,  Toronto. 

JCrider's  S/ortingA  necdotes.— Comer  ad  and  Walnut  Sta. ,  PhUa.  (Oat  of  print.) 

Field  and  Forest  Rambles.— By  A.  Leith  Adams. 

Forty-four  Years  of  a  Hunter's  Life.    (Out  of  print.) 

Our  Vacations.,  and  Hew  to  Et^oy  Them.— By  Estes  and  Lauriat:  Boeloo. 

Dunraven^s  Tke  Great  Divide.    A  Narrative  of  Trav^  hi  the  Upper  YeBovr- 
Btone  in  the  Summer  of  1874.— By  the  E«rl  of  Dunraveo.    s8r. 
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Caiiin**  llitutraii^tu  of  the  Mannera,  Customs,  and  Conditloa  of  the  North 
American  Indians ;  the  Result  of  Bight  Years  of  Travel  and  Adventure  among  the 
Wildest  and  most  Remarkable  Tribes  now  existing.  Containing  three  hundred 
and  sixty  colored  engravings  from  the  author's  original  paintings.    £3. 31. 

CkapUrt  Ml  A  iMMo/r.— Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton.    Roberts  Brothers.    Boston. 

Tk4  B«9k  tf  Arekery.—G'  A.  Hansard.  Being  the  Complete  History  and 
Practtoe  of  tfie  Art,  InteniNifsod  with  •mmeaouA.IiiterefltlDg  Aneqd«t4«.    5M. 

Za/  iLMtrt^  from  the  Challeager.^By  Lot«^G. -Campbell.  MacmillAn  ft  Co. 
New  York.   #9.50. 

Ntw  Mexico  and  A rsM^fiM,~-J(3ijtS>nF    Haipcr  A  Broe. 
L(/k  in  tJu  Far  ffVi^/.— Ruzton.    Harper  &  Bros. 
Nvva  Scotia,— A.  W.  Makinlay  A  Co.,  Halifax,  N.  &    fs. 
Ntw  ^rwfwwfVift.— MacmiUan  A  Ca,  St  John,  N.  B. 
Prcvimeo  o/Qmoiec.-^Jtaaes  Campbell  A  Son,  s6  Trout  St.,  Toronto.    - 
TAo  Two  Amtrieat.—^y  Sir  Rose  Lambert  Price,  Bart  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  A  Co.    T.  W.  Ripley,  138  Congress  St.,  Boston* 

Magtif  District  of  Canada  (Included  in  the  Eastern  Townships).  Smith  A  Co., 
St.  Johns,  Province  of  Quebec,  and  Roberts  A  Co..  Publishers,  Montreal. 

Coatt  Survey  Ma^  of  Fiorida.—Cnxi  be  obtained  at  the  houses  of  T.  S.  A  J.  D. 
Negus,  X40  Water  Street,  and  of  D.  Eggerts'  Sons,  74  Wall  SUeeL 

The  Great  H^ett  and  tko  Pacific  Coaei,-^By  Gen.  James  F.  RusUng.  New 
York :  Sheldon  A  Co. 

TA*  Prairie  TraveUer.—Bj  Gen,  Wm.  B.  Marcy.    Harper  and  Bros. 
Now  to  Camp  Ont.—By  John  M.Gould.    Scribner,  Armstrong  A  Co.,  New 
York. 

Accidents^  Emcrgentiot  and  Poioons,—Caro  ^  the  Sick.'-^ThK&t  are  the  titles 
of  two  little  books  issued  to  its  policy  holders  by  ttw  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

Wrinklcc  and  Receipt*  is  the  title  of  a  handy  little  book  compOed  from  ths 
Scientific  American  by  Park  Benjamin. 

Guide  to  tko  Cricket  Ground,*^,  H.  Selkirk,  BngUsh.    y.  UL 
/>r«r/ 5^M«r^.— WiUiam  GUpia. 
Garden  and  Mew^geriot»_ 
Floods  Field  and  Forett,—Kooker. 
Wild  Scenee  and  fViid /funtere,—Wthhtr,  1865. 
Adventures  In,  Tko  Wiidomoss.^W,  H.  H.  Mitrrsy. 
American  S/ortsman.^K*  J.  Lewis. 
NumroeTs  Hunting  Tours^  a  vols. 

Caiinet  o/A  merican  History  and  A  moricem  Rural  S/o»t$. 
Sporting  Sketches^  Homo  and  Akroad.^By  *^  Old  Bushaaa." 
Scot^s  Sportoman^s  Repository^    Lettdon.  • 
American  RurtU sports',    s  vols. 
Britisk  Field  Sports,    W.  H.  Soott.    London,  1818. 

Maps  of  The  Peninsula^  (on  roUers).->Publlshed  by  Booghman,  ThoosasACo. 
Wilmington,  Del.  Price  $3* 

Rifios  and  Rigs  Practices, -4^,  M.  Wilcox.    1850. 
Skooting.-^KohfXt  Blakely. 

Tko  Prince  of  Walmf  Tom-  s  A'Dlmry  ia  ladU,  ete— By  WUHam  Howard 
Rnssel.    I^oodon,  itn- 
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SPORTSMEN'S  OUTFITS. 

Waltr^roc/  Sko0iiMg>-suii*.—'Thom'son  A  Son,  y>x  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  fiinibla 
ftuits  made  of  extra  quality  duck  "  wateiproofed  by  the  celebrated  paraffine  pro- 
cess." The  best  and  cheapest  suits  ever  offered  to  American  sportsmen.  Tliey  also 
manu&cture  a  very  superior  shooting^  coat  lined  with  pliable  leather,  making  the 
warmest  and  best  coat  for  cold  weather  shooting  ever  known,  price  f  to.  Pants 
$3,  knee-breeches  $3,  vest  $2.50,  cap  $2.50.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogfue  with 
full  description. 

Sporism*n^»  Outfit,— Kt  Barton  ft  Co.,  337  Broadway,  New  York,  can  be  ob- 
tained: Guns,  rifles,  pistols,  powder-flasks,  shot-i>ouches,  pocket-flasks,  hunt- 
ing-knives, pocket-knives,  scissors,and  ammnnition  of  all  kinds ;  also  fishing-rods, 
hooks,  lines,  reels,  bait-baskets,  wading-stockings,  waterproof  shoes,  hunting- 
suits,  and  everything  requisite :  wholesale  and  retail. 

Everything  necessary  In  sportsmen's  outfit,  John  P.  Moore*8  Sons,  30a  Broad- 
way, New  York.  Established  1833.  Agents  for  Williams  ft  Powell's  Breech 
Loader  Colt  Revolver,  Depot  for  Ely's  Ammunition,  Thomson's  Shooting  suits 
and  Shoes,  etc.,  etc. 

Beudren^t  Patent  Combination  Reflecting  Pishing,  Jack,  and  Dash  Lamp,  few- 
night  hunting  deer,  spearing  fish,  lighting  camps  and  landings.  Indispensable 
on  any  hunting,  boating,  or  camping  trip.  White  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  sole  makers. 

S^erttmen^i,  and  Field  Oittfiit.-^F96k  ft  Snyder,  xa4  Nassaa  St,  N.  Y.,  keep 
constantly  on  hand  the  laigest  and  best  assortment  of  goods  of  every  dass  for 
sportsmen,  and  consists  of  fishing  tackle,  guns,  base>ball,  cricket,  archery,  gymna- 
sium, yachting,  tKMting  goods,  tents,  etc.  We  also  make  a  specialty  of  shirts^ 
pants,  caps,  l^^giogs  and  shoes,  for  boating  luid  hunting  purposes.  Our  new  and 
complete  catalogue  contains  over  five  hundred  illustrations  with  descriptions  of 
aU  sporting  goods.    Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

S/ertemenU  Em^erium.  —  W.  Holberton*s  Complete  Outfits,  for  camping 
shooting  and  fishing.  Pine  fishing  tadde.  McBride's  and  Hotberton's  trout,  black 
bass  and  salmon  fllea.    Pine  fly  rods,  warranted,  at  $7.    Tents,  Uankets,  rabbo 
goods.    Camp  stoves,  portal>le  boats.    Holboton's  Improved  Ply-book  for  car- 
rying flies  at  foil  length.    Sole  agent  for  Purdy's  $5  Glass  Ball  Trap. 

Illttstraisd  Catalogue  with  hints  on  fly  fishing  for  trout  and  black  bass,  camp 
ing  and  shooting,  ten  cents  each.    P.  O.  Box  5109.    loa  Naanu  St. ,  N .  Y. 


.  , . ,  r the  "  EnaLmel"~the  vital  part  of  the 

wood— is  preserved,  whUe  in  the  **  Kotrnd  "  form  a  great  portion  of  it  is  necessarily 
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FISHING  TACKLE,  ETC. 

FUking  TaekU.—^uton  A  Co.,  337  Broadway.  New  York,  Importers  and 
manu&cturers  of  fish  hooks,  reels,  rods,  lines,  artificial  flies,  baits,  leaders,  trolling 
tackle,  nets,  baskets,  etc.,  etc.  Finest  quality  split  bamboo  fly  rods,  and  water- 
proof tapered  silk  fly  lines,  for  trout  and  salmon  fishing.  Trout,  salmon  and  bass 
flies  dressed  to  order,  suitable  for  Maine,  Adirondack  and  Canadian  waters,  whole- 
sale and  retail. 

S/lit  BamS00  JEMlr.— Conny^  Bissett  A  Mallesoa,  65  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y.  Prices 
greatly  reduced  I  Six  strip  split  Bamboo  Rods,  for  Trout,  Bass,  and  Salmon,  now 
^S,  $30,  and  $50,  formeriy  $40.  $45,  and  $80. 

laF^  All  our  Split  Bamboo  Rod»--ttnIess  specially  ordered  "  Round  "—are  made 
'^  Hexagonal  *'  (sue  side)  lor  the  following  reasons : 

By  making  them  in  thu  form  every  portion  of  1 ' 

ood — is  preserved,  while  in  the  **  Kound  "  form 
removed,  leaving  the  soft  part  of  the  Bamboo  exposed,  thereby  reducing  the  strength 
and  impsiirtBg  the  durability  of  the  Rod. 

Again,  in  the  **  Rounded  "  form,  any  imperfection  there  may  be  in  the  fitting  of 
the  parts  b  in  a  great  measure  conceaied,  while  in  the  Hexagonal  form,  any  defect 
would  be  prominent,  and  could  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  purchaser.  There- 
fote,  none  but  the  most  highly  skilled  labor  can  be  eaidbyed  in  their  manufiicture. 

CONROY,  BISSETT  &  MALLESON. 

65  Fulton  Stbsbt,  New  Yokk. 

FisktHg  Tackle.— BnAtor A  &  Anthony,  374  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Everything  the  angler  wants ;  patent  waterproof  braided  line,  and  waterproof 
dip  nets,  patent  adjustable  floats,  patent  adjustable  sinkers,  artificial  baits,  flies, 
the  best  of  rods  and  reels. 

HAWKS  &  OGILVY,  Manupactuuiks  and  Importbrs  op  Fish  Hooks, 
Links,  Rods,  and  every  description  of  fishing  tackle,  300  Broadway,  New  York. 

Split  Bamboo  Koits  for  salmon,  grilse,  trout  and  bass  fishing,  the  best  and 
cheapest  ever  oflPered  to  anglers.  Patent  reels,  artificial  flies,  and  a  full  line  of 
fishing  tackle.  Send  to  H.  L.  Leonard,  Bangor,  Maine,  and  after  October  xstb* 
X877,  New  York  City. 

S/lit  Bamboo  Rods.— Ahhey  &  Imbrie,  48  Maiden  Lane,  New  York.  Being  the 
pioneers  in  the  use  and  manufacture  of  section  bamboo  rods,  we  have  each  season 
indented  improvements  in  the  method  of  construction.  Our  success  having  in- 
duced others  to  imitate  our  work,  the  market  has  become  flooded  with  all  grades 
and  makes.  Though  we  engrave  our  name  upon,  and  guarantee  only  our  own 
make,  still  we  keep  constantly  on  hand  rods  made  by  every  other  manufacturer 
of  any  importance.  Our  stock  includes  every  variety  from  the  cheap  hexagonal, 
to  our  own  perfectly  callibered  round  joint.    Send  for  circular. 

Fithing  Tackto. — Abbey  and  Imbrie,  48  Maiden  Lane,  New  York.  Manufiio- 
turers  and  importers  of,  and  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  In  fishing  tackle  of  every 
description.  Fine  goods  of  sportsmen  a  specialty.  The  only  firm  in  the  United 
States,  all  the  members  of  which  are  practical  anglers.  Facilities  for  manufiso- 
turing  anything  in  our  line  to  order.  Every  valuable  invention  purchased  and 
controled.  Friends  desiring  information,  whether  or  not  with  a  view  to  purchas 
infc  tackle,  are  invited  to  call  upon  or  write  to  us.  Send  for  price  list  and  dr 
cular,  P>  O.  Box,  2994. 
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FUktng  TaekU.—'^VSAMm  Read  &  Sons,  13  Panettil  Hall  Square,  Boston 
Fine  trout,  bait  and  salmon  rods  of  erery  quality  and  price.    Split  bamboo  rods, 
▼ery  fine  at  $13,  $15,  and  upward.    General  rods  for  all  fishini^,  both  trout  and 
salmon.    Fiiea,  baits,  baskets,  lines^  braided  and  eontmon  of  every  giade,  and 
ererytklns  in  fishing  tackle.    Sand  for  circuian. 

TMm  Erie  Railway  is  the  only  railroad  leading  from  New  York,  that  often, 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  dty,  attfactioBs  and  cooTenienoes  for  sportsmen.  Its 
regions  sie  fiunous  for  hunting  and  fishing. 


Spvrting  Boat*  and  CsMtfr.-^Riishton's  portable  sporting  boats  and 
noes*  The  lightest  vr^hts  and.  finest  axnlels  .>«ver  m«le>  Send  stamp  for 
Illustrated  circular.  J*  H>  Rushton,  •  manofiictttrer,  Canton,  St.  LAwreooe 
Co.,N.  Y.  ■  ■  .      ,^     ■    ■    '.  -: 


GUNS,  AMMUNITION,  BTC« 

<;»iif  >*Willialn  Read  &  Sons,  19  Faneull  Hall  Square,  Boston.  Agents  for  W. 
&  C.  Scott  ft  Sons*  noted  Breech  Loading  Gnns^used  by  Capt.  Bogardus  and 
most  of  the  best  shots.  We  have  also  brought  out  this  season  the  b«tst  $50  Breech- 
loader of  favorite  top  snap  action  ever  shown  In  the  American  Market !  A  lot 
of  shop-worn  muzzle  loaders  at  cost,  $t,  |S',  ^lo,  Ac— Ballard  Sporting  Rifles  $i3^ 
Also  Maynard's,  Sharp's,  Remington,  and  Wesson.  Tourists'  Knapsacks.  Re- 
volvers. Ely's  Shells,  Caps,  etc.  etc.  Fine  Rods  and  Fishing  Tackle.  Send  for 
Circulars. 

Brtteh  Loading Sh^  Gviw.— Schuyler,  Hartley  &  Graham,  19  Maiden  Lane, 
New  York.  A  targe  assortment  of  W.  C.  Scott  &'  Sons' celebrated  breech- 
loaders, awarded  the  premium  at  the  Centennial  Bxhibltion,  also  winners  of  gun 
trial,  1873.  We  also  have  on  hand  a  full  assortment  of  breech  and  muzzle  load- 
ers, of  Westley  Richards,?.  Webley  &  Sons,  J.  P.  Clabrough  ft  Bros.,  and  other 
celebrated  makers. 

•  PittaU,  RiJUsy  f/r.— Schuyler,  Hartley  ft  Graham,  special  agents  for  W.  ft  C. 
Scott  Sons*  celebrated  double  action  pocket  revolver.  Colt's  new  line  and 
double  action  revolver,  Hood  Fire  Arms  Co.,  Smith  ft  Wesson,  and  other  well* 
known  manufacturers.  Agents  for  the  Peabody  Martini  target  and  sporting  rifles. 
A  full  assortment  of  Wesson,  Bsllard,  Sharp,  and  other  makes  of  rifles  con- 
stantly on  hand.  - 

Ammkniiicn^  Union  Metallic  Ctg§.  Ce,^  Bridgeport,  Ct.    Manufacturers  of 
aA  kinds  of  rim  and  central  fire  cartridges  and  cartridge  machinery^Brass  sheUa 
for  shot  guns  with  Berdan  or  Sturtevant  anvils. 
'  Paper  shells  for  breeeb-loaders,  warranted  equal  to  any  in  the  market. 

The  celebrated  ''  Berdan  "  long  range  target  and  sporting  cartridges.  Used 
by  all  the  best  shots  at  Creedmoor,  Schuyler,  Hartley  ft  Graham,  17, 19  Maiden 
Lsnei  N.  Y.  Agents.    ' 


£.  REMINGTON  ft  SONS,  MAKurACTuakits  or  Brbccb-loaddig  Gums, 
RiFLss,  Pistols,  etc.,  s8j  Broadway,  NeW  York.    ' 


\ 
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Gmns,  Pitiols^  «/c.— Batfon  ft  Co.,  337  Broadway «  New  York.  Importers  of 
Breech  and  Muzzle  Loading  Guns  of  the  following  Manufticturers,  W.  &  C*  Scott 
&  Sons,  W.  Geerner,  Clabrough  &  Bros.,  Webley  &  Son,  Moore  &  Co.,  etc. 
Rifles,  Pistols,  Ammunition  and  Sportsmen's  Goods  of  every  description.  Manu- 
facturers of  The  United  States  Arms  Co.'s  Repeating  Pistols.  Wholesale  and 
Retail. 

Guns^ei*t0l*, and  Snorting  Goadt.fOWLEKATVLTON.yMWdyny^N.  Y. 
Their  speciaUies  are :  Smith's  patent  revolvers,  Maynard  rifles  and  shot  guns, 
English  shot  guns  and  reloading  implements  j  gun  cases  and  covers  of  all  kinds. 
Wading  moccasins  and  rubber  stockings ;  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  snipe 
shooters  in  wet  meadows.  Long  range  match  rifles  of  all  kinds  both  breech  and 
muzzle  loaders.    Ammunition  of  all  kinds. 

Brtwk-L&ading  Guns.-^yf.  R.  Schaefer^  No.  61  Elm  St,  Boston,  comer  Dock 
Square,  Manufsicturer  only  of  First  Class  Breech-Loading  shot  guns,  and  dealer 
in  guns  of  all  descriptions.  Guns  bored  to  shoot  dose  and  hard.  Warranted  every 
time.  Gun  stocks — bent,  crooked  or  straight— warranted  to  stay,  constantly  on 
hand.  Hunting  suits,  and  shoes  for  land  ox  water  use.  Spratt's  imported  dog 
cake  ;  also  the  latest,  new  improved  Ballard  rifles,  for  long  or  short  range. 

Gun  Cotes, — Thomson'&  Son,  301  Broadway,  N.  Y.  The  very  superior  gun 
cases  made  by  this  firm,  are  acknowledged  by  q>ortsmen  to  be  perfect,  strong 
and  durable.  Trunk-shape,  first  quality  sole  leather  case,  four  qualities  from  %i$ 
to  I9.  English  style,  first  quality,  made  of  ^ztra  heavy  sole  leather,  two  quali* 
ties  $13  and  fix  Low  Gun.  First  quality  made  Of  extra  heavy  sole  leather,  four 
qualities,  $13  to  $7.    Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  for  full  particulars. 

Si0«Uartts  Cariridgt  Lo€ulin£  Im/Umenit. — Combining  all  other  tools  for 
the  preparation  of  shells.  .  Cap  ezpeUer,  re-capper,  loader  and  tube-creaser, 
cutter,  o-imper  and  shelUeztracter.  Length  four  and  a  half  inches ;  weight  ten 
oimocs^  'Shis:ia  a  sUadard  article  and  neoMsary  to  every  sportsiBan  wWi.  breach 
loader.    G«tofdealec8»orofC*  J.  Stoddard  ft  Co.tWaflhiiigton,D.C. 

TA9  Hazard  Ptwdtr  Campam^  have  reached  the  highest  staadard  of  exceU 
leocein  the  manufiMrture  of  fine  aposdng  giiiipowdecs«  For  long  langcs  their 
''  Fy  Kentucky  Rifle"  is  used  by  aU  experts,  whUc  their  *'I>ttck  Shootiag*' 
and  **  Electric  "  are  unsurpassed  for  field  purposes.  Gene^  office,  88  Wall  St., 
New,. York, :aod  AgeBcies  in  fUl  Uu^e  cities. 

I>up9^t4 .Gtmpgwdtr  MUlti-^ttUtiiiiiiiieA  in  tSoi^hava  mtJafained  their  givak 
reputation  fof  aav«Rty<«U  years*  They  mamifiusknft  the  c^bratad  Eagia. 
Dusking,  Eagle  RiAe  and  Dmuond  Graia  Powdec.  F.  L  Kneaiand,  Agent,  70 
Watt Si.t  New.  York<   Agencies  iuaH Urge  cities. 

Mdllard  Rijitt^  with  the  new  Improvements,  adspted  to  any  length  of  range, 
have  points  which  make  thetn'  superior  to  all  others.  Are  recommended  by 
many  of  the  itadst'expert  shots  in  the  counti^.  Charles  Daly  Breech  Loading 
Guns^  usedbythe  Kletnnian  Brothers,  and  hundreds  of  the  first  trap  shots,  are 
the  best  in  the  world.  Both  are  for  sate  by  Schoverling  and  Daly,  84  and  86 
Chambers  St.,  New  York.    Lists  furnished  on  application. 

BOGS. 

Dogs  cannot  sllp'this  collaf,  no  matter  how  violently  they  pull.  It  will  not 
clboke  or  injure  the  dog.    Made  of  heavy  bridle  leather,  with  nickel  plated  trim- 
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mings.  Sent  by  mall,  with  name  of  dof  or  owner  on  name  plate,  for  %\,  Send 
for  illostrated  catalogue.  Dog  collars  manofactured  by  Thomson  &  Son,  301 
Broadway,  New  York. 

Ballarits  Flea  A7//«r.— Proprietors,  Lazell,  Marsh  ft  Gardner,  xo  Gold  St, 
New  York.  For  the  destruction  of  fleas  on  Aok&  and  other  animals,  an  absolute 
and  perfect  exterminator  of  the  pest  May  be  used  with  entire  safety.  Contents 
of  a  package  sufficient  to  rid  half  a  dozen  large  dogs  of  the  vermin.  No  penon 
owning  dogs  should  be  without  the  flea  killer.  Price  filly  cents  per  package. 
Will  be  sent,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  price* 

Patent  A  utcmatie  MumzU. — ^AU  owners  of  dogs  will  appreciate  the  good  points 
of  tliis  muzzle.  The  lower  jaw  works  with  an  automatic  movement,  which,  while 
it  prevents  biting,  allows  the  animal  to  open  its  mouth  freely,  drink  and  breathe 
naturally,  which  is  so  necessary  to  his  comfort  and  healtli,  especially  in  hot 
weather.  As  this  muzzle  does  not  check  any  usual  or  natural  movements,  the 
dog  is  not  worried,  and  very  quickly  becomes  accustomed  to  it  They  are  made 
of  best  quality  of  tinned  wire,  in  nine  different  sizes,  and  sold  by  all  dealers  in 
hardware  and  sportsmen's  goods.  Manufactured  by  W.  T.  &  J.  Mersereau,  391 
Broadway.  Also  mauufacturers  of  a  large  variety  of  fine  brass,  nickel  plated  luid 
leather  dog  collars  in  all  sizes.    Collar  locks,  dog  leads  and  whistles. 

Spratfs  Patent— London— dog  biscuits,  Francis  O  de  Luze,  18  South  William 
St,  New  York,  sole  agent  Twenty  gold  and  silver  medals  awarded,  also  medal 
fipom  Westminster  Kennel  Club,  for  excellence  in  manufacture. 


SPORTSMEN'S  ROUTES. 

Olil  D^minioH  Steam  SJki/  C^.— Passenger  steamships  for  Norfolk,  City  Point 
and  Richmond,  Va.  Connections  direct  for  Currituck,  Jamea  River  points,  and  all 
upland  shooting  sections.  Delaware  Diviaion,  for  Chincoteague  and  all  celelxra^ 
ted  points  on  the  peninsula*  No  charge  for  dogs  accompanying  owners-  Rates 
always  low.  See  daily  papers  for  sailing.  Full  information  given  at  general 
office,  107  Greenwich  St,  N.  Y. 

Burlington^  Cedar  Ra^idt  and Nortkem  Raiimay^  connecting  with  the  Chicago 
and  North-western  Railway  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  and  the  Cliicago,  Bnrtin|(ion 
and  Quincy  Railway  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  forms  the  best  line  and  shortest  route 
from  Chicago  to  the  best  hunting  grounds  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  for  docks, 
geese,  brant,  cliicken,  quail  and  snipe.  Reduced  rates  to  parties  of  ten  or  more, 
by  applying  to  General  Ticket  Office,  Cedar  Rapids,  and  dc^^  carried  at  low  rates, 
and  well  taken  care  of.  E.  F.  WInslow,  General  Manager ;  C.  J.  Jr.,  Superin- 
tendent ;  B.  B.  Mills,  agent.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

The  Erie  Railway— Three  hours*  ride  from  New  York  will  bring  you  to  a 
section  of  country  abounding  with  covers,  brooks  and  lakes,  offering  game  in 
abundance,  and  rare  sport  with  rod  or  gun. 


The  Great  Kew  York  Afuarium^  Broadway  and  Thirty-fifth  St,  open  daily 
from  9  A.  M.,  until  10  p.  m.  Strange  and  wonderfid  animals  and  fishes,  remarkable 
and  curious  Chinese  quadruple-tailed  or  dragon-eyed  fishes,  Austrian  blind 
Proteus,  six  Mexican  axoltl,  English  roach  fish,  German  striped  salamandus,  man- 
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eating  alUgmtora,  educated  and  performing  seals,  fljring  foxes.    Afternoon  and 
evening  concerts.    Admission  fifty  cents,  children  half  price* 

TOBACCO. 

Vaniiy  Fatrj—Vot  Meerschaam  and  Cigarette.  Does  not  Ute  the  tongue. 
Tkt  S^tntum^s  6tH  FrUud,  Wm.  S.  Kimball  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Sold  by 
all  dealers. 

PIPES. 

Meerschaum  Fij^,-^¥.  Julius  Kaldenbeiig,  Manufincturer.  Factory  and  sales- 
room, entire  buQding  1x7  Pulton  through  to  44  Ann  Street,  third  door  from 
Nassau  Street ;  stores  No.  6  Astor  House,  Broadway,  opposite  New  Post  Office, 
No.  71  Nassau,  comer  of  John  Street  Cigar  holders  and  amber  goods  of  all 
descriptions.  Repairing  in  all  Its  branches.  All  kinds  of  tobacco,  cigarettes, 
cigars,  etc.,  etc.,  in  the  Astor  House  store.  Billiard  balls,  ivory  goocte,  etc.,  etc, 
in  Fulton  St.  factory  and  store. 

WINES. 

Francis  O.  de  Luze,  18  South  William  St.,  New  York,  importer  of  wines 
brandies,  olive  oil,  etc.,  sole  agent  for  Bordeaux  clarets,  brandies.  A.  de  Luxe  ft 
Sons,  Ernest  Irroy,  Reems  champagne,  H.  and  G.  SUnonda'  India  pale  ale, 
Reading,  England.    Spratt's  Patent  London. 

THE  NEW  PROVIDENCE  LINE 

To  Boston,  via.  Providence  direct.  A  whole  night's  rest.  Only  forty-two  miles  of 
nil.  Time  sixty  minutes.  The  magnificent  new  steamer  Massachusetts  ("the 
Palace  Steamer  of  the  World  "),  and  the  world-renowned  steamer  Rhodb  Island  (**  the 
Queen  of  the  Sound,")  leave  daily  (Sundays  excepted)  from  pier  09  N.  R.,  foot  of 
Wairen  Street,  at  5  p.m.,  arriving  at  Providence  at  6  a.  m.,  and  Boston  at  7  a.  m.  No 
intermediate  landings  between  New  York  and  Providence. 

The  Old  Reliable  Stontngton  Line,  for  Boston  and  all  points  east,  at  5  r.  m.  daily 
firom  pier  33  N.  R.,  foot  of  Jay  Street. 

State-rooms  and  tickets  FOR  EITHER  LINE  secured  at  363  Broadway,  and  at  all 
offices  of  Westcott  Express  Co.    Also,  tickets  for  sale  at  all  hotel  ticket-offices. 

Passengers  and  Freight,  via.  dther  line,  always  taken  at  lowest  rates. 

Free  Transfer  for  passengeis  via.  either  line  to  and  from  Brooklyn  by  the  boats  of 
the  Brooklyn  Annex ^  leaving  Jewell's  wharl^  Fultoa  Ferry,  at  4.85  r.  M. 

L.  W.  FiuuNS,  General  Paeeenger  Agent,  D.  S.  Babcock,  Presidtni, 

FALL  RIVER  LINE 

Between  New  York  sad  Boston,  via.  Newport  and  Fall  River.  Mammoth  Palace 
Steamers  Bristol  and  Providbncb  in  Summer  at  5  P.  m.,  the  magnificent  Steamers 
Nxwpoxr  and  Old  Colony  in  Winter  at  4.30  r.  m.,  from  pier  s8  N.  R.,  foot  qf  Murray 
Street.  This  being  a  long  water  route,  passengers  enjoy  a  full  night's  rest,  and  take 
auy  of  the  several  morning  trains  leaving  Fall  River  for  Boston.  A  novel  and  fasci- 
nating feature  of  this  line  is  its  celebrated  bands  of  music,  givins  grand  promenade 
coaoerts  every  evaaiag  during  the  Summer  months.  Tickets  sold  and  information 
given  at  all  prinbipal  ticket-<tffices  in  the  United  States. 
BoKDEM  ft  Lovbll,  Agents,  Gbo.  L.  Connbb,.  Gen^l  Passenger  Ag't, 
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GAME  ANIMALS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 


Aloe  Ameriauui,  scs 
Antelope,  46. 

Antitocmpra  Americana,  46. 
Aplocenis  columbianus,  40. 


Bighorn,  49. 

Bison,  American,  33. 

mountain,  39. 
Bear,  black,  at. 

brown,  aa 

cinnamon,  aa. 

grizzly,  19. 

polar,  as, 

wliite,  as. 
Bos  americanus,  33. 
Buffalo,  33. 

O. 

Canis  latrans,  la. 

lupus,  la 
Cariacus  columbianua,  78. 

macrotis,  7s. 

Virginianus,  79. 
ARiDou.  barren  ground,  58. 

woooland,  6x,  90. 
Cats.  9. 

Catamount,  10. 
Cervus  canadensis,  66. 
Coon,  aS. 
Cougar  9. 
Coyote,  la. 

D. 

Debr,  mule,  75. 

black-Ull,  78. 
burro,  7s. 
Virginia,  79. 
deer-driving,  8a. 
hounding,  81. 
jacking,  83 . 
scaffold-shooting,  84. 
stalking,  8s- 
still  huntinff,  88. 
Didelphys  Vlrginiana,  100. 


Elk,tf6. 

P. 

Fells  concolor,  9. 
Fox,  arctic,  15. 

gfeyi  «5»  X7. 
kit,  15. 

little  grey,  15. 
prairie,  15. 
red,  15, 17. 

swift,  15, 17. 
Virginia,  15. 

fox-circling,  16. 
hounds,  16. 

H. 
Harhs,  9a. 

great  arctic,  95. 
jack,  94. 

L. 

Lbpus  americanus,  9s. 

aquaticns,  93. 

callotis,  9a. 

califomicus,  9a. 

campestris,  9a. 

palustris,  93. 

sylvaticus,  9a. 

timidus,  var.  arcticus,  91 

Trowbridgii,  93. 
Loup  cerver,  10. 
Lynx,  Canada,  10. 

canadensis,  10. 

bay,  xo. 
ilus. 


ni] 


xo. 


Moose,  ^. 
Mountain  goat,  40. 
Mountain  Don,  9. 
Mountain  sheep,  4a. 
Musk  ox,  31. 
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O. 

Opotsom,  loow 
OTibttS  moachatos,  31. 
Ovis  montaoA,  4s. 


Panther,  o. 
Procyon  lotor,  a8. 
Puma,  9. 


Rabbit,  94. 
Raccoon,  aS. 

Rangiprr  groenlandicns,  58. 
caribou,  61. 

8. 

SciURUs  carolinensis,  96. 

cinereus,  96. 

ludoTicianns,  96. 

Tulpinus,  96. 
SquikrblSp  96. 

black  or  grey,  cat,  southern  fox, 

western  fox. 


UaocYON  cinereo-argentatus,  is* 

littoralis,  15. 
Uksus  americanus,  aa. 

▼ar.  cinnamonett%  aa. 

horribilis,  19. 

marttimos,  35. 


VuLPBs  lagopus,  15. 
macronius,  15. 

Vttlpea,  var.  Pennsylvanicut,  is. 
▼elox,  15. 
vuiicaris,  15. 


W. 

Wapiti,  66. 
White  goat,  40. 
Wildcat,  lOL 
Wolf,  buffalo,  is. 

grey  timber,  la. 

prairie,  xs. 


GAME   BIRDS   OF   NORTH   AMERICA. 


JEgialitis  cantiana,  153. 

melodus,  isa. 

semipalmatus,  15a. 

vociterus  151. 

Wilsonius,  15a. 
Actiturus  bartraniuap  171. 
Aix  sponsa,  309. 
Anas  boachas,  aoo. 

obacura,  aoj. 
Anatinae,  aoo. 
Ansbk  albifrons.  Tar.  gambeli,  189 

caerulescens,  193. 

hyperborens,  190. 

rossii,  19a. 
Aphriza  virgaU,  153. 
Avocet,  American,  165. 


Beach  birds,  163. 
Bittern,  336. 
Bobolinic,  183. 
B<^-bull,  330. 
BoNASA  betulina,  xxi. 

umbellus,  134. 
Botaurus  minor,  336. 
Brant,  bald-headed,  19a. 

prairie,  189. 

white,  193. 


Branta  bemicla,  193. 

canadenns,  196. 

leucopsis,  193* 
Brant-bird,  164. 
Bucbihala  albeola,  333. 

dangula,  a33. 

islandica,  333. 
Butter-bird,  183. 

O. 

Calico-back,  164. 
Calidres  arenaria,  x66. 
Callipepla  squamata.  z^o. 
Camptolemua  labradorius,  395. 
Can  ACS  canadensis,  xix. 

franklini,  zxa. 

fuliginosus,  115. 

obscura,  xxa. 
Centrocercus  uropbasianns,  1x5. 
Chaulelasmus  streperus,  305. 
Charadriidae,  149. 

Charadrlus  fulTus,  var.  virginicus,  149. 
Chicaric,.i64. 
Chickling,  164. 
Cock  of  Uie  woods,  xxx. 
Coot,  180. 
Cormorant,  334. 
Corn-crake,  177. 
Crane,  brown,  337. 

sandhill,  937. 


6/6 
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Cnme,  white.  336. 

whooping^,  336. 
Cucu,  la.rge,  xto. 
Cupidonia  cupido,  X19. 
Curlew,  164. 
CuRLBw,  Esquimtuz,  ZTa. 

Hndsonian,  17a. 

ong-billed,  173. 

sabre-bill,  17a 

sickle-bill,  273. 
Cycnus  americaous,  z86. 

bucciDator,  X85. 
Cyrlonyz  massena,  140^ 


Dafila  acuta,  005. 
Dendrocygne,  189. 
Dolichonyz  orizyvorus,  283. 
Dou^h  bird,  173. 
Dowitcher,  166. 
Driver,  166. 
Ducks,  sea,  axz. 

shoal  water,  aoo. 

American  widgeon,  306. 

bald  pale,  306. 

Barrow's  golden-eye,  933 

bell-tongued  coot,  329. 

big  black-head,  ai3. 

black  mallard,  303. 

black  scoter,  338. 

blue  duck,  303. 

blue-bill,  313. 

broad  bill,  3t3. 

buffle-head,dipper,  333. 

butter-ball,  223. 

canvas-back,  314. 

copper  nose,  228. 

deVil  diver,  333 

dusky,  203. 

eider,  227. 

English  teal,  306. 

European  widgeon,  ao6. 

fish,  232. 

flocking  fowl,  313. 

gad  wan,  305. 

garrot,  222. 

golden-eye,  333. 

goosander,  233. 

greater  scaup,  313. 

green  head,  300. 

grey,  305. 

frev  coot,  338. 
arlequln,  335. 
hooded  merganser,  333. 
hound,  334. 
king,  338. 
king  eider,  338. 
Labrador.  335. 
lady,  335. 
lesser  scaup.  313. 
little  broad-bill,  313. 
long  tailed,  334. 
lord,  335. 
mallard,  300. 


Ducks,  meiganser,  339. 
old  Injun,  334. 
old  s(|uaw,  334. 
old  wife  south-BOtttheiljr, 
Pacific  eider,  aa8« 
pied,  335. 
pin-tail,  305. 
poduu-d,  313. 
raft,  313. 

red-breasted  merganser,  93a 
red-head,  313. 
ring-necked,  31a. 
Rocky  Mountam  garrot,  aaj. 
ruddy,  333. 
St.  Domingo.  33a. 
saw-billed  diver,  S33. 
sea,  337. 
sea  coot,  339. 
sharp-tail,  305. 
shelarake,  333. 
shoveller,  aoS. 
skunk-head,  339. 
snuff-taker,  ssg. 
spectacled  eider,  336. 
spoon-bill,  308. 


sprig-uil,  305. 
Steller'! 


s  eider,  336. 
summer,  309. 
surf,  399. 

teal,  blue-winged,  307 
teal,  cinnamon,  308. 
teal,  green-winged,  307. 
teal,  red-breasted,  308, 
teal,  salt-water,  333. 
Trowbridge*s,  339. 
tufted,  313. 
velvet  scoter,  339. 
whistler,  333. 
white-winged  coot,  339. 
white-winged  sar(  339^ 
wood,  309. 
duck-call,  303. 
blinds,  318. 
Dunlin,  American.  168. 


Ectopistes  migratorius,  S34. 
Budromias  montanus.  153. 
Breunetes  pusillus,  166. 
BsisMATUKA  dominica,  333. 
rubida,  333. 


P. 

Fool-hen,  113. 
Frost  bird.  149. 
Fulica  americana,  xSo. 
Fuligulinae,  311. 
FuLiGULA  affinis,  ax3. 

collaris,  2x3. 

ferina,  var.  americana,  n^ 

marila,  2x2. 

vallisneria,  2x4. 
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a 

Gallioftgo  WUsonii,  159. 
Galumulb,  Florida,  179. 

purple,  179. 
Geese,  x88. 
GoowiT,  164. 

Seat  marbled,  169. 
udsoaian,  169. 
^oosB,  barnacle,  19^ 
blue,  19a. 
brant,  193. 
brant,  black,  X93. 
brant,  white,  19a 
Canada,  196. 
common  wild,  196. 
emperor,  19a. 
grey,  196. 
nomed  wary,  191. 
lauffhing,  189. 

Kunted,  193. 
OSS,  192. 
snow,  iQo. 
speckle-belly,  189. 
white-fronted,  189. 
Grebe,  334. 

GrOUSB,   XII. 

blue,  iia,  114. 
Canada,  m. 
cock  of  the  plains,  1x5. 
dusky,  iia,  1x3. 
grey,  ixa. 
mountain,  iis. 
pine,  xra. 
pinnated,  1x9. 
pin-tail,  1x7. 
prairie  chicken,  119. 
sage,  115. 
sharph.tail,  117. 
Siberian  pine,  ixi. 
sprig-tail,  117. 
white-belly,  117. 
willow,  131. 
Okus,  Americana,  936. 
canadensis,  337. 


Haematopus  palliatus,  164. 
Harelda  glactalis,  394. 
Heteroscelus  incanus^  179. 
Himantopus  nigricoUis,  165. 
Histrionicus  torquatus,  395. 
Humility,  169. 

I. 
Indian  hen,  336. 


Knot,  x68. 


LAGorus  slbtts,  131. 
leucurus,  113, 134. 
rupestris,  134* 


Limicolae,  163, 193. 
LiMOSA  fedoa,  169. 

hudsonica,  169. 
Lobipes  hyperboreus,  x65« 
Long  shanks,  165. 
Loon,  334. 
LopHOKTvx  califbmica,  138. 

gambeli,  139. 


Macrorhamphus  griseus,  t66* 
Makbca  americana,  306. 

penelope,  ao6. 
Maklin,  169. 

wingj-tailed,  169. 
Marsh  Hbn,  fresh  water,  177. 

salt  water,  176. 
Meleagris  gallopavo,  X03. 
Mbrgus  cucullatus,  333. 

merganser,  333. 

serrator,  a^a. 
Micropalma  hunantopus,  x66. 
Mud-hen,  176. 

N. 

NuMBNius  borealis  longirostris,  ifi. 
hudsonlctts,  X73. 

O. 

Odontophorinae,  137. 
CE^emia  americana,  asS. 

fuSCa,  330. 

perspicilULta,  339. 
Oreortyz  pictus,  138. 
Ortolan,  177, 184. 
Ortyx  floridanus,  138. 

texanus,  138 

virginianus,  137. 
Oz-eye,  166. 
Oyster  catcher,  164. 


Paktiudgb,  134, 137- 

Gambel's,  139. 

Newfoundland,  131. 

scaled,  140. 

spruce,  XXI. 
Pediaecetes  phasianellus,  Tar.  ooloin* 

bianus,  1x7. 
Peep,  166. 
Peet  weet,  171. 
Pualaropb,  Northern,  165. 

red,  165. 

Wilson*s,  165. 
Phalaropus  tulicarius,  165. 
Pheasant,  134. 

water,  305. 
Philacte  canagica,  193. 
Philohela  minor,  154. 
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Pigeon,  passenger,  S34. 

prairie,  151. 

wild,  334. 
Plover,  1^9. 

bottle  nead,  149. 

black-bellied,  149. 

bulUbead,  149. 

field,  171. 

golden,  149* 
lankakee  bar,  i5x, 
killdeer,  151. 
marsh,  167. 
mountain,  153. 
ox-eye,  149. 
piping,  15a. 

ring*  xsa. 

nnp  neck,  15a. 

ruddy,  168. 

semipalmated,  zsa. 

snowy,  153. 

upland,  17 1. 

J^istling,  ,49. 

Wilson  s,  152. 
Porphyrio  martinica,  X79. 
PoRZANA  Carolina,  177. 

Jamaicensis,  179. 

noveboracensis,  178. 
Ptakmicak,  113, 131. 

mountain,  134. 

rock,  134. 

white-tailed,  134. 


Quail,  X37. 

Arizona,  139. 

Bob  Whiteri37. 
blue,  140. 
California,  139. 
Florida,  138. 
Massena,  140. 
meadow,  138. 
mounuin,  136. 
mounuin,  of  California,  138. 
valley,  138.  ^ 

white  X34. 
Querqueduia  carolinensis,  907. 
crecea,  306. 
cyanoptera,  308* 
discors,  907. 


Rail  175, 
black,  179. 
Carolina,  177. 
clapper,  176. 

*«»"«»  «77»  »79. 
red,  X77. 

Virginia,  177. 

yellow,  178. 

yellow.breasted,  176. 

Rallus  elegans,  177. 

longirostris,  176. 


Rallus,  Tirginianui,  177. 
Recurvirostra  ameriana. 
Reed-bird,  X71,  e8j. 
Rice-bird,  x8j. 


8. 

Sanderling,  x5e. 
Sand  lark,  X7x. 
Sano-pipek,  x6^.   . 

ash-colored,  x68. 

Baird*s,  167. 

Bartramian,  171. 

black-bellied.  Z7x. 

bluff-breastea,  17X. 

curlew,  z68.  . 

{^rey-back,  x68. 
east,  z66. 
pectoral,  167. 
purple,  168. 
red-backed,  x68. 
red-breasted,  168. 
semi-paimated,  166. 
spotted,  X7X. 
stilt,  x66. 

white-rumped,  X67. 
Sand-runner,  164. 
Scolopax  rustlcola,  155. 
Sea  crow.  180. 
Shad  spint,  159. 
Shore  birds,  163. 
Skinner,  z68. 
SoMATBRiA  fisherii,  asd. 
molissima,  227. 
spectabilis,  aaS. 
stellerii,  sa6u 
V.  niinti,  338. 
Snipe,  American,  159. 
blind,  X54. 
blue  stocking,  165. 
Bonaparte.  159. 
brown  back,  x66, 
English,  X59. 
grass,  X67. 
grey,  x66. 
i*ck    X59,  X67. 
red-breamed,' 166. 
robin,  168, 
stone,  X76. 
white,  165. 
Wilson's,  X59. 
wood,  154. 
Sora,  177. 

Spatula  clypeata,  ao8. 
Squatarola  helvetica,  149. 
Stake-driver,  336. 
Steganopns  Wilsonil,  X65. 
Stib,  168  ;  white-tailed,  X67. 
Stilt,  X65. 

Strepsilas  interpres,  164. 
Surf  bird,  153.         '   ^ 
Swan,  185. 

American,  x86« 
trumpeter,  X85. 
whisUing,  r86. 
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TaTTLXS,  I70> 

semipaunated,  x^ 

■olitary,  170. 

wanderingf  179. 
Teeter,  171. 
TBLL-TAt.B ;  greater,  170. 

lesser.  170. 
Tetrar  falcipenniSt  m* 

tetrix.  III. 

UTOf^allus,  III. 
Tip-rip,  171. 
ToTANUs  flavipes,  170. 

melanoleucua,  170. 

semipalmatus,  169. 
Tringa  alpina«  168. 

Bairdii,  16^. 

Bonapartei,  x^r. 

caoutus,  168. 

maculata,  167. 

maritima,  168. 

minutilla,  166. 

■olitariua,  170. 

subaquata,  x68 


Tringoides  macularius,  xjs. 
Tryngites  nifescenSf  171. 
Turkey,  wild,  103. 
Turkey  call,  107. 
Tumstoae,  164. 


WDlet,  164, 169. 
Woodcock,  154. 

American,  154. 

bogsucker,  154. 

English,  15s. 

timberdoodle,  154. 
Woodcock,  dog  for  ahoodng,  l$^ 


Vbllow  logs,  164. 

big,  «7o» 
greater,  164. 
lesser,  164, 170. 
Yellow  shankt,  170. 


GAME  FISH  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


Achirus  lineatua,  390. 
Acipenseridae,  384. 
AcintNSER  breviroatris,  385. 

oxyrhynchuB,  384' 

rubicundus,  3*9. 
Albicore,  343,  309. 
Alosa  praesubuis,  380. 

sapidissima,  367,  380. 
A  MBLOPLiTBS  interruptua,  354. 

rupestris,  393. 
AMiAcalva,  310. 

occidentalis,  310 

ocelticauda,  3x0,  394. 
Amiurus  nebulosna,  389. 
Anchovy,  368. 
Angel  fish,  368. 
AnguUla  tyrannna,  389. 
Anguillidae,  389. 

Archosargus  probato-cephalus,  9471 397' 
Argyrosomus  clupei-formis,  3x1, 

Cisco,  397,  hareogus,  3x1,  393. 
Ariopsis  mllberti,  385,  407. 
Alherinidae.  355. 
Acherinopsis  califomiensis,  355. 


Barb,  945,  396. 
Barbel,  284. 
Barraoouu,  355. 


Bass,  black,  973,  3»»373> 
black,  still-fishing  for,  314. 
black,  trolling  for,3X3. 
black  sea,  949. 
calico,  393,  378. 
channel,  104. 
Florida,  flies  for,  375. 
grass,  378. 

Ereen,  976. 
irff e  mouthed,  974- 
little.  355- 
marsh,  976. 
Oswego,  976. 
Otsego,  309. 
Potomac  374. 
river,  976. 
Roanoke,  376. 
rock,  973, 976,  393. 
sea,  949,  358,  399- 
slough,  976. 
smafi  mouthed,  974. 
spotted,  976. 
straw.  393. 
strawberry,  976, 378. 
striped,  950,  333»  379»  40«. 
white,  976. 
white  lake,  973. 
Bass,  bait  for,  980. 
flies  for,  979. 
miethods  o\  taking,  976. 

Irod  for,  316. 
rod  for  striped,  950. 
Batrachlda,  3S6. 


6to 


k  Mb,  ^4»,  M^ 


IfiA**.*  1 ,  „ 

Ku(/-'«   I»l4«     t^f^  910^ 

y^  V*,  &«a  ahcr^  mi>-  1S<  409 


{S^ 


J(»ltA  M<  H*.  Jftt,  fjt,  J^ 

feaJi  poatf  jIx 

a 

Caraas  d«f eoMT,  J93. 

f olden*  ^3. 
Catfish,  j«a,  389, 33$,  3*J- 
bloe,  3fts« 
chaooeL,  afa.  330, 
comoum,  aSs. 

reat  lake*  a&a. 

tke,  33^* 
mnd,  338*335 
poroos,  356. 
salt  water»  4P7- 
shovelbill,  3S5. 

white,  385. 
Catoctomios,  351. 
Catostomus,  jfti. 

aureatoB,  283. 

cepedianum,  338. 

communis. 


fecondns,         353, 389. 

guzmaniensis»         35a,  389. 

macolosus,  38a. 

nigricans,  383. 

teres.  339,  383. 

tubcrculatos,  384. 
CavaUi,  39a . 
CsNTKARCHVs  flmeos,  373. 

irideus,  379. 
Centropristis    atrarios,  949,  399. 
Ceratichthys  physignathus,  389. 

squamilentus,  389. 

sterletus,  389. 
Cero,  a43»  39a« 
Cerus  sierra,  943. 
Checutts,  343. 


Oisef50._  _ 
WilliaBWoai, 
Corporsalt 

OOVTIXA 


311. 


Corcrdip,  39aL 

Crab-caler,  4103. 

CraAce,  339. 

Creralle,  39s. 

Croaker,  396. 

Croppie,  333,  378- 

Cunoer,  340* 

CvBioM  mamlatnsi  sfs,  391. 

resale,  243,  3^. 
Cynoscion  regiuis,  1431  394- 
Cyprinidae,  383,         338,  351, 381,  3%. 
Cyprinuscarpio,  384, 381. 


Dacb,  383,  384. 
horned,  384. 
white,  384. 

Damalicthys  vacca,  j/SS, 
Diplectrum  fisscicuiare,  393. 
Dogfish,  334. 
Dorosoma  cepedia,  3S7. 
Drum,  311,  395. 
young,  396. 


Echineidae.  403. 
Echineis  lineata,  403* 
Eel  pout,  339. 
Elacate  canadus,  493 
Elacalidae,  403. 
Elopidae,  406. 
Elops  saurus,  40& 
Embiotocoidis,  365. 
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Bnirnuilis  morduc.  368. 
Botomoloffy,  Aofeier't,  996. 
Ephippiidae^  39>* 
Ephippus  gigaa>         39>* 
Epinephelus  morio,  400. 
Bsocidae,  984,  328,  379*  4o4- 
Esox  ftffinis,  379. 

estor,  384. 

fAsciatus,  J99. 

luciuS,      MOW 

lucius,  338, 379.  ¥>^^ 
nobilior^  384, 338. 
niTenelii,  380. 
reticuUtus,  39a,  380, 404. 
Exogloasum  inaTilnngiMi,  383. 


P. 

Fainnald,  398. 
Pall  fish,  384. 

lita«,  384. 
Fario  Clarkii,  343* 
Flatfish,  339*  357»  39o. 
Flounder,  339,  357*  39«>« 
Fly.  for  bass,  379> 

tor  Florida  bass,  375. 

Ferrason,  379. 

HolbertoD,  379. 

Pace,  2TO. 

turkey  brown,  379. 

torkey  green,  979. 
Frostfish,  341a 


o. 

Gadida,  339. 356* 
Gadus  morrhua,  939. 
Ganoids,  4x1. 
Gaspergou,  383. 
Gila  elei^ans,         388. 

emorii,         369. 

gracilis,         308. 

grahami,  388. 

gula,  388. 

nigra,  389. 

nigrans, 

pandora,  388. 

robusta,  387< 

seminuda,  353,  389. 
Gizzard  fish,  308. 

Goggle-eye,  333, 378. 
Gold  fish,  383. 
Goody,  345,  396. 
Grayling,  308,  334,  34^ 

Back's,  349. 

lesser,  ^. 

mountain,  350. 
Greenfish,  403. 
Grilse,  361. 
Groupbr,  black,  399. 

red,  400. 
Grunt,  black,  399. 

red  mouth,  j^. 


Gmnter,  311  • 
GsYSTBS  nigricaaa,  sts* 
salmoioes,  373. 


Haddock,  330. 
HwKMULON  axcuatum,  399. 

chrysopteron,  398. 
Hake,  345. 
Halibut,  358. 

Haploidonotns  gntnniens,  3x1, 
Hbrring,  336, 381. 

big-eyed, 

brancli.  381. 

{^lut,  381. 
ake,3io,  311,  3»7- 

mountain,  350. 

river,  336. 

toothed,  336. 
Heterostichus  rostratus,  M 
Hippogloasus  vulgaris,  358. 
Hog  choker,  390. 
Hoff  fish,  399. 

Holconotua  rhodotems,  366. 
Horn  pout,  383. 
Htttuen,  349. 
HyodonUdae,  380. 
Hyodon  tei^us,  380. 


Ice,  fishing  through,  389,  991. 
IcTHELis  incisor,  378. 

rubicunda,  378. 
Ingersoll,  Ernest,  Lectore  on  FUhat, 

408. 


J. 


ack  fish,  499. 
ack  mariddle,  406. 
erker,  359. 
ewfish,  406. 


KiUlfish,  983. 

Kingfish,  943*  H5i,3SS>  »«.     ^^      ^ 

King  fishing,  by  Geniio  C.  Scott,  S4S< 

rod  for,  346. 
Kiver,  389. 
Ko-lak-ah,  340. 
King,  340- 


Labractdc,  401. 
Labraz  albidus,  373. 

muUilincatus,  393. 

nigricans,  379. 
Labridx,  340,  390,  358. 
Labms  pulcher,  358. 
Lady  fish,  406. 
Lafayette,  345i  396- 
Lagodon  rhomboides,  398. 
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Lake  lawyer,  3*4. 
Larimus  fasclatttil»  397* 
Leach,  N.  P..  Lunge,  jc^. 
Leociscus  nitldua,  384* 
Lloatomus  lineatas,  3S5> 

obliquoa,  345,  394.  xanthtinia,  396. 
Loboteft  aarinameiuiis  396. 

Lo«^.  139. . 

Lota  maculata,  399. 

Lodotrutta  leacfchthya,  340. 

Lucioperca  peplnoa,  saa. 

LuDge,  30Oi 


Mackkrbl,  94X. 
banded,  399. 

black  spotted  Spanish,  141, 39a. 
common,  391. 

Creen,  39a. 
orse,  S43i  39«- 

Spanish,  ft4a>  391. 
Mascalongb*  984,  318. 

sketch  of,  by  I.  L.  Beaman,  983- 

methods  of  capturing,  287. 
Maw  mouth,  378. 
Megalops  thmsoides,  406. 
Malasheganay,  338. 
Menticirrus  nebulosus,  94s,  395. 
Microgadus  tomcodus,  240. 
Micropogon  undulatus,  396. 
MiCRorrsRus  nigricans,  973,  319. 

salmoides,  31a,  373. 
Microstomides. 
Microstomida,  959. 
Minister,  9S9. 
Minnows,  983. 
Mooneye,  396. 

river,  380. 
Morone  americana,  9S3i  379>  401. 
Morrhua  prozima,  356. 
Mnrskol,  340. 
Mud  dab,  339. 
Muddying,  371. 
Mud  nsh,  310,  394. 
Mugilidas,  353,  386,  406. 
Mugil  lineatus,  406. 
Mullet,  383,  386,  406. 

golden,  983. 

jack,  389. 

long  headed,  353. 

of  the  Mormons,  333. 
Mnskellunge,  984. 


Nulato,  340. 
Nulatoaki,  340. 


Oplopoma  pantherina,  368. 
Orcynus  secundi-dorsalls,  943,  399. 
Ortnopristis  fulvomaculatus,  399. 
Osmerus  mordaz,  959,  310. 
Ouininnish,  305. 


Pantostkus  Jarrovii,         359,  9l9. 

platyrhynchus,         351, 339. 
Paralabrax  clathratus,  334. 

nebulifer,  354* 
Paralichthys  maculosus,  358.  parr^ 
Perca  flavescens,  979,  393,  377. 
Perch,  976. 

bachelor,  378. 

black,  849,  379, 976,  379*  39<- 

blue,  940. 

buflUo,  393. 

chinkapm,  ^78. 

B.  Jawsomi,  366. 

goggle-eyed,  378. 

green,  373. 

golden-baired,  jM. 

grunting,  393. 

pike,  973,  J19. 

red-bellied,  378. 

red-finned,  377. 

ring,  373, 377. 

8and,378. 

San  FrancisoOfe  354. 

sapphire,  365. 

silver,  378. 

sU  very,  366. 

speckled,  378. 

8trawl>eriy,  378, 

sun,  379. 

viviparous,  36$. 

white.  353,  311,  379, 4U. 

yellow,  973,  976,  3a3»  377. 
Percidae.  373,  3x9.  354,  373- 

Pescadito,  388. 
PiCKBRBL,  380. 

Sond,  993. 
^    sh,39d. 
Pike,  990,  3*8. 339, 379, 404. 
glass-eyed,  979,  319. 
sand,  333. 
wall-eyed,  373, 319. 

PiMOLBDUS  CatUS,  9U. 

nigricans,  383. 
Platessa  blllneatus,  358. 
Platichthys  rugosus,  357. 

umbrosus,  358. 
Pleuronectidae,  339,  357, 390. 
PoGONiAS  cromis,  395. 

fasciatus,  496. 
Pollachius  carbonarius,  939. 
Pollock,  939. 
Pomatomidae.  353,  ^. 
Pomatomus  saltatnx,  353,  40s. 
Pomotis  vulgaris,  379. 
Pom  GLOBUS  mediocris,  381. 

pseudoharenguS,  381. 
PoMons  auritus,  393. 

vulgaris,  a8a,  933' 
PoMQXYshexacantaus,  378. 

rhomboides,  378. 
Pompano,  393. 
Pond  fish,  989. 
PoRGY,  948,  396. 

rhomboidal,  398. 
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Porichthjrs  noUtus,  356. 

Pounder.  406. 

Pristipomatidse,  398. 

Pseuao  pleuronectes  ameriouius,  139. 

Ptychostomus  congestus,  389. 

Pumpkin-seed,  aSx, 

Purmalids,  349- 

R. 

Red-eve*  378. 

Redfish.  348,  355, 394-         ^      . 

Red-horse,  983,         ^38,  38a,  389. 

Red  mouth,  speckled,  399. 

Red  snapper,  400. 

RoftCh,  «45,  a8a. 

Roccus  lineatus,  379,  40T. 

lineatus,  379,  401. 
RocKFisH,  354,  355,  40c. 

dusky,  354. 
Round  nsht  340,  381. 


S. 


Sac-fl^lai,  378. 
Sailor's  choice,  399* 
Salmo  adirondaJLUS,  304. 

bairdii,  347. 
brevicauda,  347. 
campbelli,  349. 
canadensis,  965. 
carinatus,  345. 
confinis,  304. 
fontinalis,  993,  331,  384. 

gibbsjl,  347. 
oodli,  u8. 
Immacuiatus,  365. 
iridea,  141. 
kenneriyi,  347. 
lewisi,  34s. 
masonu  343. 
namaycush,  339. 
newbcrryi,  348. 
oquassa,  399. 

parkll,347. 
pleuntictts,    343. 
quinnat,  359. 
salar,  ate. 
sebago,  305. 
siscowet,  331. 
spilurus,         387 
stellatus,  341. 
stomias,  346. 
symmetrica,  304. 
toma,  300. 
▼irginalis,    344. 
warrenii,  347. 
Salmon,  361. 

Atlantic,  a6o. 
Gibbs',  347. 
Hoods,  348. 
iack,  33a. 
lake,  30*. 
land  locked,  305. 
Ohio,  37a. 
Otsego  shad,  309. 


Salmon,  Western,  373. 319. 

white,  379,  319. 
Salmon  fishing  season,  307. 
Salmon,  Milne-Edwards  on  the  habits 

of,  410. 
Salmon  run,  on  Pacific  Coast,  361. 
Salmonidae,  360,  993,  339,  341,  358, 

Sarda  pelamys,  343,  391. 

Saury,  406. 

ScAiHiRHYNCHOPS  pUtyrhynchus,  3a9. 

Scienidae,  343,  338,  355*  394- 

Sclaenops  ocellatus,  394. 

ScoMBBR  colias,  391. 

scombrus,  941 ,  391. 

esox  scutellatus,  406. 
Scombridae,  341,  391. 
Scorpaena  guttata,  355. 
Scorpaenidae ,  ^55. 
Scott,  Gci " 
Scup,  348. 


•<?.'; 


Scott,  Genio  C,  on  striped  bass,  esn> 


Scuppaug,  948. 
Sebastes  rosaceus,  ^55. 
Sbmotilus  corporalTs,  384. 

rhotheus,  384. 
Sergeant.  403. 
Sbriola  carjlinensis,  393. 

chloris,  399. 

zonata,  393. 
Serranidae,  34Q,  399.° 
Serranus  erytnogaster,  400. 

Shad^  967,  308,  380. 

fizzard,  397. 
ickory,  381. 
mud,  380. 
Shad  fishing,  article  on,  by  J.  P.  MoU 

ley,  968. 
She-cutts,  343. 
Smbbpshbad,  347, 338, 397. 

Shiner,  383,  984,  396. 
Shining  dace,  384. 
Shoe  maker,  383. 

Siluridae,  989,         338,  385, 389, 407. 

Siboma  atraria,  353. 

Siscowet,  or  sislcowitz,  331. 

Skip-jack,  949,  391,  403,  4°^. 

Skipper,  406. 

Smelt,  359,  310,  35$. 

Smolt,  961. 

Snapper,  red,  400. 

Sole,  939,  390- 

SoleidaD,  390. 

Sparidae,  947,  397. 

Speanng,  308. 

Speckled  hen,  976. 

Sphyrsena  argentea,  355. 

Sphynenidae,  355. 

Spot,  396. 

Squeteague,  943. 

Squirrel  ush,  393. 

Squit,  943. 

Stenotomus  argyrops,  048,  39S. 

Stlxostedion  americanum,  319. 
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Stixostedion  americuiaY  91%. 
Stone-roller,  386. 
Stone-toter,  386. 
Stony  head,  384. 
Sturgeon,  jack,  384. 

rock,  339. 

sharp-nosed,  384. 

short-nosed,  385. 

shovel-nosed,  319. 
Sturionidse,  329. 
Sucker,  283.         339*  35«»  389* 

black,  983,  383. 

chub,  283,  389. 

common  mud,  383. 

horned,  284,  383. 

Oneida  lake,  384. 

large  scaled,  381. 

long-finned  chuck,  383. 

of  the  Mormons,  353. 

mullet,  383. 

Pittsburgh,  383. 

Utah  lake,  353. 

Yarrow's,  353. 
Suckers,  snare  tor,  383. 
Suckermang,  343. 
Suck-fish,  403. 
SuNFisH,  383,  333,  379. 

northern,  333. 
Sunny,  383. 

T. 

Tailor,  403. 

Tarpum,  406. 

Tautog,  340. 

Tautoga  onitis,  340,  390. 

Tautogolabrus  adspersus,  340. 

TeMh-yuh,  340. 

Thymallus  montanus,  350. 

ontariensis,  308. 

siynifer,  340,  349.       ^ 

tricolor,  334. 
Tin-mouth,  378. 
Toad-fish,  356. 
Togue,  300. 
Togue  angling,  301. 
Tom  cod.  340. 
Trachiniaae,  355. 
Trout,  376,  573,  394. 

Baird  s  nver,  347. 

black,  343. 

blue-back,  399. 

brook,  393,  341,  384. 
Columbia  salmon,  347. 
Dolly  Varden,  349. 
pey.  300,  394. 
great  Uke,  339. 


Trout,  Kennerley's  347. 

lake,  304,  373- 

Lewis*,  345. 

Mackinaw,  339. 

Mason's,  343. 

Missouri,  345. 

mountain,  341, 384* 

Newberry^.  348. 

Pacific  brook,  341. 

Pacific  red  spotted  salmon,  349. 

Parke's  river,  347. 

Platte  river.  346. 

Rangeley's  Uke,  399. 

red,  304* 

red  salmon,  ^47. 

red  spotted  Rocky  Mountain,  347. 

Rio  Grande,         387. 

Rock  Mountain,  343. 

salmon.  304,  343. 

salt  water,  394. 

sea,  365. 

sebago,  ^05. 

short-tailed,  347. 

silver,  343. 

Southern  Rocky  Mountain,  344. 

speckled,  393,  331,  344,  384. 

mah,3^ 

Warren  s,  347. 

Vellowstone,  343,  345* 
Trout  (weak  fish),  343. 
Tuladi,  300. 
Tunny,  American,  343. 


Unduk,  339. 

W. 

Weak  fish.  343. 

White  fish,  308,  533, 340, 381. 

Cones',  351. 

Rock  Mountain,  351. 

Williamson's,  350. 
Whiting,  945,  395. 

shore,  396. 

surf,  396. 
Williamson,  Prof.,  on  Potonuic  b«M 

374. 
Wininnish,  305. 

T. 

Yellow-fin,  943. 
Yellow-tidt,  3^ 


DOGS  USED   FOR  SPORT. 


Age,  to  tdl  the,  454. 


Blood-hound,  440. 
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Bkbakimg,  457. 

backing^,  460. 

flushiDK,  466. 

g^un  shyness,  468. 

rakioK^  466. 

retrie^infif,  463. 

wide  raaging^,  469. 

whip,  use  of,  469. 
Brbeding,  47a. 

at  puberty,  474. 
for  kind,  478. 
plurality  of  sires,  478. 

o. 

Chesapeake  Bay  doe,  433. 
Choice  of  a  dog,  448. 
Colleys,  444. 


Daschunds.  435* 
Dcer-honna,  440. 
Diseases,  479. 

alopecia,  493- 

alteration  olsecreUons,  496. 

bronchocele,  534. 

canker,  531. 

cataract,  493. 

chorea  Sancti  Viti,  51K. 

colic,  49Z. 

convulsions,  508. 

coughs,  533. 

diarrhoea,  489,  491. 

distemper,  499. 

dysentery,  491. 

enteritis,  486. 

epilepsy,  508. 

feet,  gnawing  the,  534. 
tender,  534. 

fits,  ^. 

hernia,  531. 

hydrophobia,  5x3. 

ileus,  491. 

inflammation  of  the  bowels,  486. 
of  the  eye,  493. 
oftbe  lungs,  499. 

intestinal  catarrh,  486. 

itch,  493. 

lung  fever,  499. 

lyssa,  512. 

nuinge,  493-  ^  .      ^ 
mucous  enteritis,  489. 
ophthalmitis,  49a. 
ophthalmitis  conjunctivae,  49a. 
osmidrosis,  406. 
peritonitis,  489. 

pleuro-pneumonia,  499. 

pneumonia,  4^. 

purpurea  canina,  497* 

rabies  canina,  51a. 

ring  worm,  494. 

St.  Vitus*  dance,  51  x. 

scabies  canina,  493. 

tape- worm,  483. 

tnchosis  furfuracea  canina,  494. 


Diseases,  tumoiB,  533. 

warts,  533. 

worms,  479. 
Disinfectants,  535. 
Docking  Uil,  455. 
Domestic  dog,  4x3. 


Emetics,  534. 

P. 

Feeding,  45s. 
Feeding  puppies,  453. 
Fox-hound,  418. 

o. 

Grey-houad,  438. 

H. 
Harrier,  431. 

X. 

Kangaroo  dog,  444* 
Kennel,  45a 

VL 

Muzzling,  45S,  53^. 

N. 

Nose,  want  of,  467. 

O. 

Otter-hound,  44X. 

P. 

Pointer,  4J0. 
Prescripuons,  533. 


Retriever,  437. 


8. 


Sbttbk.  black  and  tan,  41IL 

English,  413. 

Gordon,  4x8. 

Irish,  415. 

native,  AX3. 
Spaniel,  field,  4S6. 

Irish  water,  434. 
Spaying,  457. 

T. 

Tenotome*   j^ 
Terrier,  bttU^443. 

Dandle  Dmmont,  443. 

English,  443. 

fox,  443. 

Skye,  443. 

▼. 

Vermin,  534. 
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FOREST,   FIELD   AND   PRAIRIE.     OCEAN, 

LAKE,  AND   RIVER. 


Angle  wonns,  artificial,  6xa. 
to  acouff  6ii. 


Baked  beans,  tfao. 

Bamboo,  573. 

Barometer,  61a. 

BItea  ol  rabid  animals,  618. 

Blinds,  560. 

Bums,  618. 

o. 

Cartridges,  cleaning,  568. 
Clam  balce,  6*0. 
Cold  and  headache,  6x7. 
Concentrators,  568. 
Croup,  6i8« 


Decoys,  s6a. 

Deer,  to  pads,  or  carry,  615. 
Diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  618. 
Disinfectants,  619. 
Dittmar  wood  powder,  566. 


Fever  diet.  617. 

Fire  arms,  rules  for  use  of,  555. 

Fish  baits,  6xz. 

Fishbone  in  throat,  618. 

Fikh  lines,  to  color,  587. 

to  waterproof,  587. 
Fish  roe,  6ix. 
Fleas,  613. 
Fi.iBs,  artificial,  603. 

trout  flies  in  season,  609. 
Fly  casting,  578. 
Fly  fishing,  573. 
Fly  making,  587. 
Frogs,  for  bait,  61  a. 
Fulminate  for  caps  and  cartridges,  569. 


Guns  and  ammunition,  543. 

charges,  table  of  proportionate,  533. 

choke  boring,  554. 

choosing  a,  559. 

cleaning,  570. 

loaning  choke-bores,  568. 

loading  for  game,  559. 

loading  paper  shells,  568. 

loading  shot-guns,  568. 


Guns,  point  blank,  547. 

righting,  544. 

shooting  over,  544. 
Gun  barrels,  to  brown,  570W 
Gunpowder,  composition  of,  565. 
Goo  stocks,  to  darken,  570. 


Head  with  hair  on,  to  cook,  6sob 
Helgramite  for  bait,  61  x. 
Horse,  age  of,  613. 

food  Tor,  614. 

aaddle  marks,  6x3. 

shedding  mane,  6x3. 

swimming  a,  613. 

to  subdue  a,  613. 

ticka  on,  6x4. 


Insects,  603. 


Lacquer  for  guns,  57X. 

Lasso,  6x4. 

Leather  gun  cases,  to  soften,  S7B« 

Lines  and  lures,  57a, 

M. 

Minnows,  to  keep  fresh,  6xz. 
Mired  animals,  614. 
Mosquito  bites,  387* 
Mountain  hotch-potch,  6ao. 
Mushrooms,  6x9. 


Poison  ivy,  619. 
Poisons,  619. 
Poison  sumac,  618. 
Powder  measure,  566. 
Prairie  shooting,  558. 


Rattlesnake  bite,  6x8. 
Rawhide  straps  and  halters,  6x4. 
Reels,  575. 

Rifles,  long  and  short  range,  548. 
Rods  57a. 

Rubber  cement,  6x7. 
Rust,  to  preserve  steel  from,  S7x. 
'        in  gun  barrels,  570. 
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8. 

Shell-holder,  568. 
Shells*  Mtf. 

to  clean,  569. 
Shot,  number  of  in  a  charge,  566. 
Shrimps,  to  keep  fresh,  61a. 
Small  Dirds,  to  bake,  6x9. 
Snake  bites,  618. 
Sneak  box,  560. 
Southern  shooting,  5«6. 
Squawker  for  duos  snootuur,  564. 
Stools  for  snipe  shooting,  56). 
Sumac  poison,  6x9. 


Tackle,  care  of,  576. 


Target, 


Turkey  oSs,  564. 


Varnish  for  rods,  586. 
Venison  steak,  6ao. 

stew,  6ao. 
Vermin,  6x3. 

W. 

Waterproofing  boots,  616. 

/garments  and  tents,  615. 
Weight  offish  according;  to  length,  586b 
Weather  indications,  6xa. 
Whistle  for  bay  snipe,  565. 

for  plover,  565. 
Wild  turkey,  to  roast,  6x9. 
Wire  cartridges,  568. 
Wounds,  cure  for,  618. 


SPORTING   BOATS  AND   CANOES. 


Adirondack  boat,  634. 
AI  Fresco  boat,  694. 


^^^    Bamegat  sneak  boat,  639. 

^        Berthon's  self-folding  boat,  635. 

Birch  canoe,  63X. 

Bond's  sectional  boat,  634. 

o. 

Calking,  62a. 
Chaloupe,  M^, 
Chesapeake  Bay  boat,  6S7. 
Colvin's  canvas  boat,  634. 


Dug  out,  63X. 


English  canoe,  635. 

English  centre-board  gig,  630. 


Fair  Haven  sharper,  695. 
Fenner's  portable  boat,  633. 


Gordon  canoe,  635. 


Gunning  boat,  699. 
Gunning  skiff,  63X. 


Hegeman's  folding  boat,  633. 
Herald  canoe,  635. 


Lyman's  patent  rowing  gear,  636i 


Mackinaw  boat,  697. 
Monitor  raft,  633. 


Nautilus,  63X. 
Newport  bMt,  6a5. 


N. 


Pirogue,  631. 


P. 


Qui  Vive  canoe,  695. 


Rob  Roy,  6a8. 
Rushton  boat,  635. 

8. 

Sailing,  rules  for,  6aa. 
suggestions  for,  694. 
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Treats  steel  frame  canoes,  633. 
To  waterproof  paper  boats,  6n. 
To  whiten  decks,  690. 


W. 


Waters'  paper  canoe,  ia&, 
Whitehan  boat,  63a. 


WOODCRAFT. 


O. 

Camp  site,  643. 
Compass,  645. 
Carrying  camp  stuff,  641. 
Condensed  food,  641. 


Dress,  637. 


Fire,  643. 

Flies,  protection  against,  644. 


Outfit,^ 


O. 


P. 


Party,  selection  of  the,  640^ 
Provisions,  638. 

Rocky  Mountain  travd,  €49. 

a 

Sleeping,  640^ 
Snow  blindnesa,  65s. 
Southern  travel,  647. 


Trails,  644- 
Water,  638. 


T. 
W. 


A   SPORTSMAN'S    DIRECTORY 

TO  THE 

PRINCIPAL   RESORTS    FOR  GAME    AND    FISH 

IN   NORTH  AMERICA. 


ALABAMA. 

This  State  has  a  population  of  997,000.  It  may  be  said  to  be 
divided  into  three  parts  like  its  neighbor  Georgia,  namely,  into  the 
low  country,  the  midland  or  pine  wood  country,  and  the  upper  or 
hill  country.  In  the  lower  part,  on  the  coast,  sea  fowl  are  abun- 
dant in  winter,  and  the  salt  water  fishing  is  good.  There  are 
many  canebrakes  and  wilderness  tracts  which  abound  in  wild  game 
of  all  kinds,  panthers,  bears,  deer,  and  the  like.  In  the  piny 
woods  and  mountain  districts,  the  game  includes  many  northern 
varieties.  The  State  is  sparsely  settled  in  many  parts,  and  the 
game  is  very  abundant.  By  taking  one  of  the  railroads  or  rivers 
which  traverse  the  State  like  arteries,  the  sportsman  can  find 
access  tolerably  easy  to  excellent  hunting  districts.  The  fishing, 
except  for  black  bass,  or  "  chub,"  is  indinerent. 

Maldufi/n  Co-wnfy — 

Fish  Rivtr  and  Brrwiek^s  Bay,  From  Mobile  take  one  of  the  little  steam- 
ers, which  1^  reffularly,  twice  daily  between  the  dty  and  all  points  on  the  bay, 
to  Battle's  Wnart,  and  drive  thence  nine  miles  to  the  ferry  on  Fish  River.  Here 
will  be  found  every  convenience  in  the  wav  of  boats,  and  the  angler  can  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  both  fresh  and  salt  water  fishing.  In  the  river  and  its  numerous 
tributary  creelcs  and  branches  are  multitudes  of  perch,  and  a  species  of  bass,  called 
by  the  natives  fresh-water  trout. 

The  bay  is  only  a  mile  below  the  mill,  and  in  its  waters  are  salt-water  trout, 
red-fish,  croakers,  sheepshead,  and  mullets  by  the  myriad.  These  latter  cannot 
be  caught  with  a  hook,  but  are  easily  caught  with  nets,  and  are  used  for  t>ait. 
Minnows  are  not  to  be  had,  and  cut  mullet  is  used  almost  exclusively. 

Berwick's  Bay,  or  Wick's  Bay  as  it  is  called,  is  a  lake-like  expansion  of  Fish 
River,  where  it  forms  an  elliptical  basin  some  three  miles  long  and  two  miles 
broad  before  its  erndptickurt  into  Mobile  Bay.  Where  its  waters  mingle  with 
those  of  the  bay,  it  is  not  more  than  two  hundred  yards  wide,  and  at  this  place 
is  a  bar,  which  is  a  fine  place  for  seining.  The  fishing  in  the  bay  is  at  times  very 
exciting^  and  at  all  seasons,  plenty  of  game  and  edible  fish  reward  the  angler  s 
care.    The  gars  do  not  annoy  one  quite  as  much  here  as  in  the  river. 

Fish  River,  which  empties  into  Berwick's  Bay,  twenty-five  miles  from  Mobile, 
18  a  fiivorite  fishing  ground  for  red-fish,  croakers,  trout,  mullet,  etc.  CapUin 
Wemyes  owns  a  large  saw-mill  on  the  river,  and  will  entertain.  Reached  by  sail- 
boat or  steam-tug  from  Mobile.    Country  flat. 
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Bulloth  CowMfy— 

A  large  part  of  the  county  is  covered  by  exteasive  pine  forests  which  are  fuH 
of  game.  The  Montgomery  aod  Bufkula,  and  the  Mobile  and  Girard  Railroads, 
mtersect  at  Union  Springs,  where  hotel  accommodations  may  be  found,  aod  from 
which  the  game  centres  are  ac:cesBible. 

Cherohee  County — 

StoH^walt^  on  the  Selma,  Rome  and  Dalton  Railroad,  and  Centre^  readied  from 
Greenwood  on  the  Alabama  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  are  initial  points  for  sport 
in  this  county.  Bears,  deer,  wild  turlceys,  quail,  and  other  game  are  abandanL 
The  country  Is  mountainous,  and  partly  covered  with  pine  forests. 

Chaetaui  CmrnUy— 

Lies  between  the  Tombigbce  River  and  the  Mississippi  line.  The  county  town 
is  Butler,  which  lies  a  little  to  the  north  and  east  of  tne  centre  of  the  county. 
The  nearest  railroad  and  telegraph  station  is  at  Voric,  Sumter  County,  distant 
thirty-eight  miles.  There  are  several  other  towns  of  very  moderate  size  in  Choc- 
taw County,  the  principal  of  which  are  Bladen  Springs,  Mount  Sterling,  and 
Tompkinsville. 

Tne  game  consists  of  deer,  bears,  an  occasional  wild-cat,  or  catamount^- rac- 
coons, opossums,  rabbits,  squirrels,  wild  turkeys,  ducks,  quail  (partridge),  geese, 
snipe,  woodcock,  and  many  others.  Deer  and  turkeys  are  particularty  abundant, 
ana  with  but  little  trouble  one  can  have  rare  sfrart. 

There  are  several  small  lakes  throughout  the  county,  and  these  are  fiiU  of 
fish.  The  river  contains  many  varieties  in  abundance,  including  the  vhite,  or 
channel  cat,  and  the  buflfalo. 

The  hunting  grounds  are  very  uneven,  broken  and  hilly. 

The  routes  most  favorable  for  getting  into  this  oountiy  are,  from  the  Nortk 
and  Bast.  via.  Montgomery,  where  you  take  the  Western  Alabama  Railroad  to 
Selma  ;  thence  the  Alabama  Central  to  Demopolis,  or,  if  the  boat  ht  not  there,  to 
York,  where  a  team  can  be  hired  to  Butler.  If  the  boat  be  at  Demopolis,  stop 
there,  and  go  down  the  river  (Tombigbee)  to  Tudcohoma,  where  a  conveyance 
can  be  procured  for  Mount  Sterling  or  Butler,  the  former  distant  four,  and  the 
latter  eight  miles. 

From  the  west  go  to  Meridian,  Mississippi,  forty  miles  from  Butler,  and  take 
the  cars  thence  to  York,  or  hire  a  caoriage  to  Butler. 

The  most  pleasant  way  is  from  the  South.  Go  to  Mobile,  and  there  take  the 
boat  to  Bladen  Springs  Landing  (Bladen  itself  is  four  miles  from  the  river ;  con- 
veyance thither  can  always  be  procured  from  Mr.  Heron,  who  keeps  the  landing), 
or  go  on  to  Tuskohoma  Landing,  as  before.  At  Tuskohoma,  Mr.  Henry  Gaines, 
the  proprietor,  will  give  every  mfbrmation  and  afford  every  facility  to  the  visitor. 

If  you  stop  at  Bladen,  Mr.  James  T.  Staples  will  show  the  sportsman  i^enty 
of  game,  and  take  pleasure  in  making  his  stay  agreeable. 

At  Bladen  there  is  a  hotel.  If  the  visitor  goes  to  Butler  he  will  have  to  depend 
upon  the  kindness  of  the  people.  There  are  some  who  keep  what  is  called  a 
'*  house  of  entertainment,  where  the  traveler  can  obtain  food  and  lodging.  But 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Spangenberg,  no  one  entertains  except  during  court. 
After  a  few  days  the  sportsman  will  probably  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  members 
of  the  Hound  Dog  Club,  all  of  whom  will  take  pleasure  in  making  the  stranger 
comfortable.    The  country  is  very  uneven,  broken  by  steep  ridges  and  hills. 

Clarke  Cotintp— 

By  taking  boat  to  anj  one  of  the  river  towns  on  the  Tombigbee  or  Alabama 
River  and  then  striking  mland,  the  sportsman  cannot  fail  of  finding  game  in  abun- 
dance. Deer,  bears,  wild-cats,  raccoons,  opossums,  turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  snipe, 
woodcock,  rabbits  and  squirrels  will  be  found  in  more  or  less  abundance  with 
white,  channel,  cat,  and  buffalo  fish  In  the  rivers  and  their  tributary  streams. 

Colbert  CoutUp— 

South  Fiifrenee,  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  is  near  the  Muscle 
Shoals,  himed  for  their  wild-fowl  shooting.  [See  Lauderdale  County.]  Deer,  tur- 
keys, and  quail  are  abundant  through  the  county. 

Coneeuh  County— 

Rvtrgretn^  on  the  Mobile  and  Montgomery  Railroad,  Is  agood  initial  polot 
for  the  sportsman.  Deer,  turkeys,  quaU,  small  game  and  wud  fowl  sheoUng 
may  be  found  in  fair  numbers. 
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Deer,  beftra.  an  occadonal  paather,  wild  turkeys,  quail,  and  squirrels.  The 
fishini^  is  chiefly  for  black  bass,  chub,  and  bream.  Reacned  via  the  Alabama  and 
ChatUnooKa  Railroad  to  Valley  Head,  forty  miles  from  Chattanooga.  The  sur- 
fiace  of  the  country  is  rugged  and  mountainous,  and  noted  for  its  romantic  scenery. 

JBBeantbia  Countff — 

With  die  exception  of  the  southern  portion,  this  county  is  still  unsettled,  and 
bounds  in   nme,  while    the  numerous  streams  afford  good  6shing.    Deer, 
turkeys,  quail  and  other  game  will  be  found  in  abundance,  oy  starting  out  from 
any  point  on  the  Mobile  and  Montgomery  Railroad. 

J'aekson  Countp — 

The  numerous  creeks  in  this  county  furnish  black  bass,  catfish,  drum,  perch, 
red  horse,  and  wall-eyed  pike  fishing.  The  wooded  and  mountainous  parts  are 
the  abode  of  deer  and  wild  turkeys,  and  quail  and  wild  fowl  are  found  in 
numbers  sufficient  for  good  sport  Take  Tennessee  River  bbats  to  Bellefonte, 
or  go  via  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  to  Larkinsville,  Stevenson,  or  to 
Soottaborough,  at  which  place  board  can  be  obtained  for  $ia  to  $15  per  month. 

J'effer34H%  County — 

T^MMsffforMtf/A.  Bears  and  deer  in  the  neighboring  mountains,  quail  and  wood- 
cock in  the  swamps  and  cultivated  fields.  Game  abundant  along  the  Salem  Creek, 
and  on  the  line  ot  the  Alabama  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  by  which  Jonesboro' 
is  reached.    Good  hotels. 

iMuderdtUe  Countp-^ 

North  Alabama  is  one  of  the  finest  hunting  regions  in  the  United  States.  The 
fields  are  filled  Mrith  quail,  the  woods  with  wild  turkeys  and  deer,  and  all  the 
streams  and  ponds  in  winter  abound  with  wild  ducks  and  geese.  The  finest  wild- 
goose  shooting  is  to  be  had  every  winter  in  the  Muscle  Shoals  on  the  Tennessee 
River,  where  the  wild  geese  congregate  by  the  thousands.  The  shoals  are 
about  five  mites  wide,  and  filled  with  small  islands,  called  *'  tow-heads."  Most 
of  these  tow-heads  are  covered  with  drift  wood,  in  which  the  sportsmen  conceal 
themselves,  and  shoot  the  geese  as  they  tiy  over,  which  happens  every  few 
minutes^  as  they  are  constantly  being  disturbed  by  one  cause  or  another.  Just 
before  nightfall,  the  geese  leave  the  river  for  the  fields  and  ponds,  which  af- 
fords the  sportsman  another  good  opportunity  for  rare  sport.  What  is  true 
of  the  wild  geese,  is  more  or  less  true  of  the  wild  ducks,  with  this  in  addition, 
that  the  latter  are  to  be  found  every  where,  all  the  winter  through,  filling  every 
point,  **  spring  branch,"  or  creek.  Wild  turkeys  abound  everv  where,  and  the 
red  deer  almost  every  where.  The  deer  are  hunted  with  hounds.  Large  black 
bass  are  caught  in  Snoal  Creek  The  route  is  to  South  Florence,  or  Florence 
via  I'uscumbia,  ob  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  or  to  Decatur  on 
the  same  road,  thence  via  team  or  boat  down  the  river.  Or  go  to  Athens  on 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  and  Great  Southern  Railroad,  thence  by  wagon. 

See  Decatur,  Morgan  County. 

Ztawrenee  Countp— 

C»uriland^  reached  via  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  good  deer,  turkey,  quail  and  wild-fowl  shooting.  The  Muscle  Shoals  (See 
I^uderdale  County),  on  the  northern  border  of  the  county,  are  accessible  from 
Courtland. 

lAtnentone  Connip — 

This  county  is  well  supplied  with  game.  Deer,  turkeys,  quail,  ducks  and 
geese,  afford  fine  sport,  and  the  fishing  is  for  black  bass,  salmon,  pike,  and 
speckled  perch.  The  Nashville  and  Louisville  and  Great  Southern  Railroad 
intersects  the  county,  and  renders  it  easily  accessible.  Stop  at  Athens  or  other 
points  on  this  road.    Steamers  ply  on  the  Tennessee  and  Elk  Rivers. 

JAfwndes  Countp— 

This  county  is  made  up  of  pine  and  hammock  lands,  and  abounds  in  the  varie- 
ties of  game  peculiar  to  such  country.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Mobile 
and  Montgomery  Railroad,  and  firom  that  road  the  game  grounds  are  accessible. 
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MadUon  County— 

HunirvilU,  ExcelleDt  black  bass  and  wall-«yed  pike  fishing  in  Flint  Rlrer, 
fifteen  miles  disunt.  The  best  points  are  at  Wood's  and  Gardiner's  Mills*  See 
also  Decatur,  Guntersville  and  Muscle  Shoals,  all  of  which  places  are  resorted  to 
by  Hunts viUe  sportsmen. 

Marengo  County— 

For  description  of  game  and  character  of  coantf.  see  Choctaw  Coonty.  Take 
the  route  as  there  given  to  Demopolis,  or  thence  down  the  river  to  any  of  the 
steamboat  landings. 

MaTsh4M  County— 

GutUtrsvilU.  In  Short  Greek  are  black  bass,  catfish,  drum,  ^erch,  red-horse 
and  salmon,  or  wall-eyed  pike.  On  the  Tennessee  River,  thirty  miles  from 
Huntsville,  reached  by  wagon  or  boat. 

Mobilo  County— 

MobUt.  Deer,  quail,  snipe,  ducks,  and  many  varieties  of  bay  birds,  and  wild 
fowl  on  the  bay,  with  ezceuent  tishinr.  Daily  communication  with  Lake  Pon- 
tchartrain,  Louisiana  (See  Lake  Pontchartrain). 

Monroo  County— 

Claiboriu.  on  the  Alabama  River.  Deer,  turkeys  and  quail.  Reached  via 
steamer  from  Mobile  or  Montgomery.    Hotel. 

Montgon^ry  County— 

Montgomery.  The  central  position  of  this  city  and  its  excellent  railroad  and 
river  communications  with  all  parts  of  the  State,  render  it  one  of  the  best  initial 
points  for  sportsmen  in  the  whole  State.  The  Mobile  and  Mon^(omery,  Mont- 
gomery and  Eufaula,  South  and  North  Alabama,  and  Western  Alabama  Rail- 
roads all  centre  here,  and  on  the  line  of  each  the  sportsman  will  find  excellent 
game  regions.  The  Alabama,  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  Rivers,  on  all  of  which 
steamers  ply,  flow  through  a  country  full  of  deer,  bears,  wild  turkeys,  quail  and 
other  game.  The  railroad  and  steamboat  officials  are  as  a  rule  weli-informed  as 
to  game  localities,  and  will  alwajrs  give  every  information  in  regard  to  the  best 
routes,  etc. 

Morgan  County — 

Decatur.  The  game  fish  are  the  trout,  so-called— a  congener  of  the  northern 
bass— the  salmon^he  pike,  and  the  speckled  perch,  a  fine  fish,  often  weighins 
several  pounds.  These  fish  are  usually  taken  with  the  minnow  for  bait,  though 
in  Swan  and  Beaver  Lakes,  they  are  taken  with  the  fly,  and  by  "  bobbing." 
Swan  and  Beaver  Lakes,  the  places  most  visited  by  anglers  from  a  distance,  are 
one  mile  from  Decatur,  where  strangers  can  find  good  notels.  These  lakes  are 
free  to  all.  Next  to  these  the  Muscle  Shoals  afibrd  the  best^fishing.  Deer,  tur- 
keys, quail,  and  wild  fowl,  furnish  good  sport. 

Decatur  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston,  and  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  and  Great  Southern  Railroads.  The  country  is  hUly  and  moun- 
tainous. 

JP<|P0  County— 

The  pine  forests  which  are  extensive,  are  filled  with  game :  bears,  deera,  wild 
turkeys,  quail,  squirrels,  etc.  Take  the  Mobile  and  Girard  Railroad  to  'Troy, 
whence  other  parts  of  the  county  are  accessible  by  wagon  roacto. 

Sun^tor  County— 

For  general  description  of  the  county  with  game  and  fish,  see  Choctaw  County. 
Take  the  Alabama  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  to  Livingston  or  Vork.  or  the 
Alabama  Central  to  Coatopa,  and  from  these  points  the  game  regions  are 
easily  reached. 

WaMhingfon  County— 

The  country  and  game  of  this  county  answer  to  the  description  given  ander 
Choctaw  County.  Take  boat  from  Mooile  up  the  Tombigbee  River  to  St.  Ste- 
phens, or  strike  off  from  any  of  the  stations  on  the  line  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Railroad. 
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Take  the  Alabanui  River  steamers  to  Black's  Bluff  or  Clifton,  or  the  Selma 
and  Gulf  Railroad  to  Allenton,  or  Pine  Apple.  Deer,  turkey  and  quail  shooting, 
will  be  found  along  the  river  bottoms,  and  other  varieties  of  large  and  small  game 
in  the  woods. 


ALASKA. 


Alaska  has  an  area  of  580,107  square  miles.  The  southern 
and  western  portions  are  mountainous  and  near  the  coast  covered 
with  forests  of  spruce,  cedar  and  fir.  The  Northern  and  Arctic 
Ocean  coast  regions  are  level  and,  for  the  most  part,  barren.  The 
climate  is  not  so  severe  as  that  of  the  corresponding  latitude  on 
the  Atlantic  coast.  The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Sitka  is  42^. 
The  zoology  of  the  country  embraces,  elk.  deer,  polar  bear,  barren- 
ground  bear,  grizzly  bear,  black  bear,  seal,  fox,  beaver,  marten, 
otter,  mink,  lynx  and  wolverine.  Alaska  is  the  nesting  place  of 
many  fnigratory  birds ;  geese,  ducks,  the  canvas-back  and  others, 
swans,  ospreys,  etc.  The  ptarmigan  is  found  here.  The  fish  are 
of  many  varieties  and  of  inexhaustible  quantities,  constituting  the 
chief  wealth  of  the  country. 

At  the  head  of  the  salt  water  species  stands  the  salmon,  found 
from  Behring  Straits  to  the  most  southerly  point  of  Vancouver's 
Island.  In  the  spawning  season  the  straits,  bays,  sounds  and 
inlets  of  the  coast  are  thronged  with  it.  From  the  first  of  June  to 
the  middle  of  August  the  Stikine  and  Yukon  Rivers  are  fairly  alive 
with  the  countless  numbers  hastening  to  the  headwaters,  amone 
the  mountain  gorges.  The  first  salmon  to  visit  Alaska  is  the  chief 
or  king  salmon,  the  oncharhynchus  orientalis  of  Pallas.  Two 
other  species  are  also  found  in  these  waters,  the  O,  lagocephalus 
and  O.  protetis,  of  Pallas,  and  the  noot-glaghoo  and  noog-lag-uh^ 
respectively,  of  the  Yukons  or  Tinnehs.  Tne  salmon  or  mountain 
trout  is  very  abundant  in  the  northern  portion  of  Alaska,  and  is 
apparently  a  constant  resident,  as  it  is  found  in  the  streams  at  all 
seasons. 

The  O,  sangutnoleniuSf  or  red-fish,  the  O,  lycaodon^  or  dog 
salmon,  and  the  salmo  purfniratus  or  black  salmon,  of  Pallas, 
arrive  in  the  rivers  between  August  and  October,  and  run  for  a 
month  or  more. 

A  sucker  found  here,  which  is  called  craskee  by  the  Russians, 
(caiostomus  teres),  is  quite  common,  and  for  its  northern  habitat, 
quite  large,  averaging  from  four  to  seven  pounds.  A  species  of 
the  cottidae,  called  imduk  by  the  Tinnehs,  frequents  the  shallow 
streams  and  ponds,  and  is  caught  in  laree  numbers  by  the  abori- 
gines, who  scoop  them  out  with  their  hands,  paddles  and  grass 
baskets;    A  small  dace,  also  found  with  this,  bites  readily  at  a 
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baited  hook.  The  pike,  {esox  estar),  is  very  abundant  in  the  ponds 
and  lakes  of  the  almost  arctic  regions  of  Alaska.  The  burbot,  eel 
pout,  or  losh,  {lota  macuiata),  swarms  in  the  lakes  and  rivers. 
Of  the  white-fish,  there  are  several  varieties  or  species,  the  lander 
portion  bein^  allied  to  the  southern  prototypes,  the  greater  differ- 
ence being  in  their  numbers.  The  hmX^Xo  —nulatoski  of  the 
Russians,  the  morskoi,  or  white-fish  of  the  Russians,  the  hump- 
backed species,  the  corabati  of  the  Russians  and  K(h4ak-^h  of  the 
Yukons,  is  quite  abundant  but  bony  and  insipid,  the  coregonus 
nasus,  or  round  fish— the  Russian  kmg^  and  Yukon  kuiuen,  is  a* 
denizen  of  several  streams,  and  is  often  caught  for  food ;  the  cor^ 
^onus  muksun,  or  broad  white-fish,  the  tel-tk^yuk  of  the  Yukons, 
weight  of  thirty  pounds.  The  largest  of  this  genus  is  the  great 
white-fish,  (lucioiruiia  Uucictkys\  which  excels  its  congeners  not 
only  in  size  but  flavor.  It  is  very  abundant  in  the  Stikine  and 
YuKon  Rivers — and  is  found  in  all  the  streams  throughout  the 
year.  The  grayling,  {thymallus),  is  very  abundant,  and  with  the 
brook  trout  completes  the  list.  The  salt  water  fishing  is  for  cod, 
torn  cod,  halibut,  five  species  of  clupea,  two  species  of  flounders, 
euchalon  and  smelts. 


ARIZONA. 


The  surface  of  the  Territory,  with  an  area  of  113,916  square 
miles,  may  be  described  as  a  series  of  wide  and  elevated  plateaus 
sloping  gradually  southward  and  interspersed  with  desert  wastes 
and  and  plains  on  which  no  vegetation  grows,  excepting  the  arte- 
misia  or  sage  bush.  These  plateaus  are  broken  up  by  numerous 
mountain  chains  and  spurs  and  diversified  by  many  lofty  buttes. 
A  noticeable  feature  of  the  country  is  the  number  and  depth  of  its 
cafions.  The  mountain  regions  are  densely  wooded  and  are  the 
haunts  of  many  kinds  of  wild  animals.  The  plateaus,  prairie  and 
sandy  plains,  are.  especially  in  the  southern  portions,  good  shoot- 
ing grounds  for  wila  fowl  and  other  game  birds.  The  game  of 
the  country  includes  elk,  deer,  antelope,  mountain  sheep,  pumas, 
jaguars,  ocelots,  black  and  grizzly  bears,  wild  cat,  red  and  grey 
wolves,  fox,  peccary,  raccoon,  opossum,  sage-rabbit,  several  vari- 
eties of  squirrel,  wild  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese  in  great  variety 
and  abundance,  swans,  cranes,  curlew,  snipe,  plover,  etc.,  in  count- 
less multitudes.  The  streams  contain  several  varieties  of  gamy 
and  finely  flavored  fish. 

Arizona  is  thinly  settled,  there  beine  few  towns,  with  a  limited 
number  of  militar>-  posts.  The  population  is  in  great  part  of 
Spanish  and  half-breed  descent.  The  lines  of  communication 
through  the  country  are  few,  and  confined  to  the  stage  routes. 
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These  are  all  more  or  less  infested  by  Indians,  chiefly  Apaches, 
rendering  travel  and  hunting  here  very  precarious.  For  this  rea- 
son we  have  not  specified  particular  localities.  The  sportsman 
will  not  be  apt  to  go  far  from  the  regular  lines  of  travel,  nor  will 
he  need  to  do  so.  He  will  find  in  his  pathway  game  of  all  kinds 
and  in  such  quantity  as  to  afford  him  constant  occupation.  We 
will  however  mention,  as  one  of  the  best  regions  for  elk,  deer, 
antelope  and  wild  turkey  shooting,  the  White  Mountains. 


ARKANSAS. 


Arkansas  has  a  population  of  484,471.  It  is  sparsely  settled  in 
nearly  all  parts,  and  therefore  offers  unusual  opportunities  for 
sportsmen  who  are  willing  to  rough  it.  There  are  verr  few  coun* 
try  hotels  in  the  State,  that  can  l^  dignified  even  by  the  name  ot 
tavern,  so  that  the  sportsman  must  generally  be  prepared  to  camp 
out,  or  take  chances  at  the  farm  houses  and  plantations.  As  a 
rule,  the  people  will  be  found  hospitable  to  true  gentlemen  sports- 
men, and  willing  to  entertain  them.  Much  of  the  hunting  will 
have  to  be  done  from  the  saddle  or  pirogues.  The  State  is  tolera- 
bly flat  in  the  lower  division,  filled  with  canebrakes,  and  cut  up  by 
water  courses.  In  the  middle  it  is  denselv  wooded  and  undulat- 
ing, interspersed  with  prairies.  The  northern  part  is  hilly,  and 
the  northwestern  part  partakes  of  the  features  of  the  Indian  Ter« 
ritory  adjoining.  The  northeastern  counties  are  an  unbroken 
level,  with  the  exception  of  Crowley's  Ridge,  a  low  range  of  hills, 
which  traverses  six  counties  from  northwest  to  southeast,  averag- 
ing in  width  from  two  to  five  miles.  This  range  of  hills  runs  par- 
allel with  the  St.  Francis  River,  and  is  the  western  boundarv  of 
the  Great  Mississippi  Swamp.  To  the  east  of  this  range  of  nills, 
and  between  the  St.  Francis  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  lie  the  swamp 
counties  of  Crittenden  and  Mississippi— about  forty  miles  in  width 
and  about  one  hundred  in  length.  They  are  but  thinly  setded, 
abound  in  lakes  and  bayous,  and  are  traversed  by  the  Tyronza 
and  Little  Rivers,  tributaries  of  the  St.  Francis. 

The  unsettled  portions  of  these  counties  consist  of  dense  and 
heavy  canebrakes  and  low  swamps.  The  animals  found  here  are 
the  bear,  panther,  wolf,  wild-cat,  deer,  and  turkeys  and  water-fowl 
of  every  variety,  from  the  swan  to  the  smallest  duck.  This  is  also 
a  fine  field  for  trapping.  Beaver,  otter,  mink,  coon,  etc.,  are  very 
abundant.  The  rivers,  lakes  and  bayous  abound  in  every  variety 
of  game  fish  known  to  this  latitude — such  as  trout,  black  bass 
striped  bass  speckled  perch,  and  all  the  varieties  of  bream  and  lake 
perch ;  thejf^  are  taken  in  great  numbers  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
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The  country  west  of  these  hills  is  level  as  far  west  as  White 
River — ^with  one  small  prairie  about  six  miles  in  widths  and  thirty 
in  length — a  fine  field  for  deer  and  bird  shooting. 

The  swamp  country  is  accessible  from  Memphis  by  river,  and 
by  the  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  Railroad.  The  lakes  and  bayous 
are  numerous  and  without  names.  The  principal  and  largest  one 
is  the  Sunk  Land  Lake  of  the  St.  Francis  ana  Little  Rivers,  sit- 
uated in  the  counties  of  Greene,  Craighead  and  Mississippi,  just 
below  the  Missouri  line.  The  gener^u  physical  charactenstics  of 
the  State  resemble  those  of  Texas.  There  are  few  railroad,  steam- 
boat, and  stage  facilities  throughout  the  State. 

Clarh  County— 

Arkadel^hia^  on  the  SL  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Great  Southern  RaQroad,  is 
a  centre  for  bear,  deer,  einipe,  and  wild-fowl  shooting^.  The  surrouniUnc  coontiy 
Is  lUlly  and  rolling. 

Crmighenit  CautUf^ 

G0UUb0rcu£;k.  The  honting  groonds  of  SL  Francis  Lake  are  wlthfai  eagj 
•ocesa.    For  tne  game  found  there  see  Forest  City,  St.  Franc^  County. 

Crittenden  County— 

Marion^  opposite  Memphis,  Tennessee.  Deer,  bears  and  wild  turkeirs  in  the 
swamps  and  tludcets,  foxes  and  weaves  in  the  lowlands,    l^uail  are  irfwindanL 

Cross  County— 

The  dense  swamps,  canebrsJces  and  forests,  of  which  the  county  is  mainly 
made  up,  are  the  liaunts  of  many  wild  animals,  such  as  bears,  panthers,  wil». 
cats,  witn  deer  and  the  smaller  game  in  sufficient*  abundance  to  afibrd  good 
sport.  The  fur-bearing  animals  most  largely  trapped  are  beavers,  otters,  nainks 
and  coons.  Baas,  stri^d  and  blacic,  spedcled  perch,  lake  perch,  all  the  varie- 
ties of  bream,  and  several  other  kinds  of  fish,  afford  good  angling.  Take  the 
Memphis  and  Little  Rock  Railroad  to  Forest  City,  thence  via  team  to  Wittsburgh. 
Guides,  outfit,  and  all  necessary  information  will  be  found  at  Forest  City. 

JDaltas  County— 

Fatrview,    Bears,  deer,  turkeys,  quail,  and  other  varieties  of  game. 

OarlatMl  County — 

Hot  Sprinn.  This  is  a  winter  resort  for  invalids  and  pleasure  seekers,  which 
will  compare  favorably  in  its  attractions  and  appointments  with  any  at  the  north. 
It  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  spots  in  the  south,  and  is  much  frequented  1»y  northern 
people.  There  is  good  shooting  and  fishing  anywhere  within  a  radius  of  twelve 
miles,  and  one  can  here  enjoy  all  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  civilization,  and 
take  his  shooting  and  out  door  pastimes  with  dignity  and  ease.  The  route  to 
Hot  Springs  is  via  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railway  to  Mal- 
vern, for^r-tliree  miles  south  of  Little  Rock,  thence  via  the  Hot  Sprinea 
Railroad. 

Greene  County—' 

The  hunter  will  here  find  much  large  game,  bear,  deer,  panther,  wolf,  etc,, 
with  wild-fowl  shooting,  and  fishing  excellent.  The  southern  border  or  the  county 
touches  the  lakes  of  the  St.  Francis  River,  which  are  noted  shooting  grounds. 
Take  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railway,  to  De  La  Plaine. 

Mempstead  County— 

Fulton  and  Mo^^  on  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain,  and  Great  Southern  RaQ- 
way,  are  good  imtial  points  for  the  hunting  of  the  county.  Deer,  bears,  and 
other  large  game,  with  an  abundance  of  wHd-fowl,  snipe,  quail  and  woodcoclr 
aliooting.    The  southern  part  of  the  county  is  accessible  ny  Red  River 
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J'aeh9on  County^ 

Jackson/prt.  The  White  River  before  its  junction  with  Blacic  River,  abounds 
in  a  variety  of  fish,  firm  and  finely  flavored.  Opposite  the  town  a  long  sandy 
bar  extends  into  the  river,  and  off  this  bar  some  splendid  fish  may  be  taken.  They 
are  the  black  bass  and  striped  bass ;  each  kind  readily  takes  a  minnow  or  small 
craw  fish.    There  is  also  a  fine  game  fish,  locally  called  the  jack  salmon. 

Little  Red  River  empties  into  White  River,  fifty  or  sixty  miles  below  Jacksoo- 
port.  It  abounds  in  fish  of  several  varieties,  consisting  of  black  bass,  drum,  cat- 
fish, bream,  and  white  perch. 

Red  River  is  deep,  rather  clear,  and  with  very  little  current  In  the  vicinity 
of  Jaclcsonport,  game  is  abundant  The  river  in  winter  is  full  of  ducks  of  various 
kinds,  and  the  small  lakes,  ponds,  sloughs,  and  lagoons  absolutely  swarm  with 
them.  Geese  are  quite  plencv  ;  and  occasionally  a  swan  is  seen.  Bob  White  is 
there  in  full  numbers  in  the  plantations.  A  few  woodcock,  and  an  abundance  of 
snipe.  East  of  town,  twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  deer  are  plenty,  especially  between 
bayous  Cache  and  De  View.  Between  these  bayous,  there  is  a  belt  of  post  oak 
barrens,  almost  uninhabited.  The  deer  there  are  not  much  hunted,  ancf  lie  well 
when  approached  on  horseback,  and  when  hunted  with  hounds  do  not  run  off, 
but  tack  and  dodge  for  hours. 

In  the  dense  cane  along  the  river  are  found  bear,  wild-cat,  and  occasionally  a 
panther.  Ducks  can  be  bagged  by  the  score  by  stalking  them— under  cover  of 
the  switch  cane— along  the  bayous,  lakes  and  ponds,  and  by  fioatinr  for  them  in 
the  river.  Snipe  are  abundant  Reached  via  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  liountain  and 
Great  Southern  Railway  to  Newport,  thence  via  stage  or  ^ired  conveyance. 

Jks  layette  CotMsfy— 

The  numerous  bayous  of  this  countv,  with, the  rivers  and  water  courses,  afford 
fine  shooting  for  geese  and  ducks.  "Hie  hammock  laodsare  the  haunts  of  the 
deer,  bear,  wild  cat,  and  other  varieties  of  large  game,  snipe  and  woodcock 
shooting  Louisville  will  be  found  a  good  initial  point,  ana  mav  be  reached  from 
some  station  on  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railway.  Communi- 
cation is  also  had  with  different  points  by  the  Red  River  steamers. 

Xiller  County^ 

Ttxarkami.  Bears,  deer,  wild  turkeys,  quail,  pinnated  grouse.  Reached  via 
St,  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern,  or  Texas  and  Pacific  Railioad.  Hotel 
$2.50 ;  guides  |i ;  teams  $3.  Camping  necessary.  Good  sport  can  be  had  any- 
where m  the  vicinity,  by  going  from  one  to  four  mUes  back  vom  the  railroads. 

Mississippi  County^ 

Lrmi*  and  Oaet^la.  See  the  northeastern  counties  above  Osceola  is  reached 
via  Mississippi  River  steamers.  The  hunting  grounds  of  St  Francis  Lake  are  ac- 
cessible.   See  Forest  City,  St.  Francis  County. 

Prairie  CouiUy— 

Dm  Arc.  In  the  extensive  canebrakes  between  the  White  and  Cache  Rivers 
are  great  numbers  of  deer,  bears,  wild  cats,  wolves,  panthers,  and  other  game. 
Des  Arc  is  a  few  miles  disunt  from  D«v€UFa  Btug^  which  is  an  excellent  mitial 
point  for  sportsmen.  In  addition  to  the  game  mentioned  above,  there  are  found 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  town,  wild  turkeys,  pinnated  (grouse,  quail,  snipe,  plover, 
rail,  geese,  brant,  ducks,  and  water-fowl  of  all  varieties.  Four  miles  distant  is 
Pepper's  Lake,  one  of  a  chain  forming  the  head  waters  of  Reese's  Fork.  These 
lakes  teem  with  fisli  in  great  variety,  and  are  fine  shooting  grounds  for  wild-fowl. 
Rock  Roe  Lake  affords  the  best  lishing.  Reached  via  the  Memphis  and  Little 
Rock  Railway,  or  via  boat  from  Memphis.  Hotel  $1.50,  $7  per  week.  Write  to 
T.  M.  Horsfall. 

Phillips  County^ 

HeUna.  In  the  numerous  lakes  in  the  vicinity  are  found  all  the  variety  of 
water-fowl  that  winter  in  this  latitude  :  in  the  woods  are  deer,  black  bears  and 
occasionally  a  panther.  Trout,  bass  and  white  perch  in  the  waters.  See  Austin, 
MissisrippL    Reached  via  the  Arkansas  Central  Railroad. 

p0inseU  C0unty-' 

Harriaburg.  For  the  game*  see  Forest  City,  St  Francis  County.  St  Fran- 
cis Lake  is  easy  of  access. 
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PuioBki  CoufUy— 

Little  Rock.  The  sportsmen  of  this  city  have,  within  a  day's  ride,  excellent 
shooting  for  such  game  as  bear,  panther,  wild-cat,  deer»  wild  turkey,  quail,  wood- 
cock, ducks,  geese,  snipe,  and  other  varieties.  The  fishing  is  for  black  bass, 
drum,  cat-lish,  brown  ana  white  perch. 

Forest  City  is  the  initial  point  for  sport  in  St.  Francis  and  the  adjoining  conn- 
ties.  Tlie  game  here  comprises  bear,  wolf,  panther,  wild-cat.  deer,  turkey,  all 
varieties  or  water  fowl,  beaver,  otter,  mink,  coon ;  trout,  black  and  striped 
bass,  speckled  and  lake  perch,  ail  the  varieties  of  bream,  and  other  kinds  of  hsh. 
Reached  via  the  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  Railroad,  forty-five  miles  firom  Mem- 
phis. The  Hunting  Club  will  rive  all  needed  information,  and  show  every  atten- 
tion to  gentlemen  sportsmen  ^om  abroad.  Teams  ($4)  and  camping  outfits  can 
be  procured  for  the  St.  Francis  and  Little  Rivers  and  their  lakes,  seventy-five 
miles  north.    Here  will  be  found  all  the  varieties  of  game  enumerated  above. 

Bleick  Fixk  Lake,  two  and  one-half  miles  north  of  Black  Fish  Siding,  a  station 
on  the  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  Railway,  and  thirty-three  miles  from  Memphis* 
is  a  fiivorite  resort  for  sportsmen.  The  rqnon  abounds  in  the  game  mentioned 
under  Forest  City.    The  lake  contains  black  and  spotted  perch. 

Van  JBttret»  Cotfnty— 

On  Sugar  Loa/waid  the  adjacent  mountains  is  found  game  In  great  variety  and 
abundance.    The  streams  afford  excellent  fishing. 

White  Countff— 

West  Point.    Coons,  otters  and  minks  are  found  In  this  vicinity. 

Tke  Red  River.  For  the  fish  and  game  of  this  region  see  Jadcsonport,  Jack- 
son Countv. 

Wkite  Court  //ouse.^'RMft  Creek  is  a  small  sluggish  creek  of  about  fifteen  miles 
in  lengtii,  widening  out  into  small  lakes  and  large  cypress  ponds  in  its  tortuous 
course  into  White  River.  Baley  lake  is  much  visited  as  a  fishing  resort  by  the 
people  living  back  on  the  bills.  The  water  is  deep,  and  fine  buffalo  fish  and  percb 
are  taken  with  the  hook  and  line.  Although  the  lake  is  right  in  the  bottom 
and  subject  to  six  feet  overflow  from  White  and  Little  Red  Rivers,  there  is  aboat 
twelve  acres  on  the  north  bank  of  the  lake  entirely  above  any  hign  water  whid& 
would  be  a  pleasant  camp  ground  at  any  time  In  the  winter.  Good  deer  and 
turkey  shootmg,  and  fine  trapping  all  around  this  country. 

Woodruff  County— 

A  ugtuta.  For  the  game  r^on  lying  between  the  bayous  Cache  and  D«  View, 
see  Jaclcsonport,  Jadcson  County. 


CALIFORNIA, 

California  has  an  area  of  188,981  square  miles,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  560,247,  the  bulk  of  which  is  confined  to  the  belt  lyings 
between  the  thirty-seventh  and  fortieth  parallels.  The  distinctive 
physical  feature  of  the  State  is  her  vast  mountain  system,  which 
may  be  divided  into  two  g^and  divisions,  the  Sierra  Nevadas  on 
the  east,  and  the  Coast  Range  on  the  west.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  are  many  distinct  ranges,  spurs,  and  isolated  peaks,  or 
buttes.  Between  the  Sierras  and  the  Coast  Range  lie  the  extended 
valleys  of  the  San  Joaquin,  and  the  Sacramento  ;  and  east  of  the 
culminating  crest  of  the  Sierras  is  the  lake  country.  The  State  is 
divided  into  three  parallel  sections,  the  Eafitem  slope,  or  the  terri- 
tory east  of  the  Sierras  ;  the  California  Valley,  between  the  foot* 
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hills  of  the  Sierras  and  the  Coast  Range,  and  the  Pacific  slope, 
between  the  Coast  Range  and  the  ocean.  The  face  of  the  country 
presents  every  variety  of  surface,  lofty  mountains,  fertile  river  val- 
leys, cailons.  wide  stretching  plains  and  prairies,  and  l\x\€  lands. 
These  tuI6s,  or  marsh  lands,  consisting  of  dense  brakes  of  rushes 
and  covering  nearly  one-half  the  entire  surface  of  the  State,  are  in 
all  seasons  the  abodes  of  numerous  and  varied  wild-fowl  and  gama 
animals,  and  afford  unlimited  sport  for  the  hunter.  The  game  ot 
the  State,  embraces  one  hundred  and  fifteen  species  of  mammals, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  species  of  birds,  and  one  hundred  and  fif- 
teen species  of  fish.  Every  portion  of  the  State  is  accessible  by 
rail,  stage-coach  and  steamooat ;  while  excellent  hotels,  guides, 
boats,  saddle  horses,  and  all  the  necessary  articles  of  camping  out- 
fit are  everywhere  easily  secured.  With  the  abundance  and 
variety  of  game,  and  the  tacilities  of  communication  here  offered. 
California  will  long  offer  peculiar  inducements  to  the  sportsmen 
of  the  country. 

Oakland.  Within  a  radios  of  fifty  mQes,  there  are  at  least  twenty  localities 
where  fifood  trout  fishlni^  m^y  be  had.  There  are  the  Water  Company  Lalces.  or 
Lalce  Merced,  of  the  Acclimatizing^  Society,  in  either  of  which,  tor  a  small  jTee, 
permission  maybe  obtained  to  fish,  and  fine  fishinr  is  to  be  found.    There  are  a 

great  number  of  creeks  and  streams  inland,  north,  south,  and  east,  where  arc 
eouentiy  taken  from  thirty  to  fifty  trout  in  a  day's  fishing. 
BtrktUy,    See  San  Francisco. 

Afnmdmr  CitunMiff— 

Amador  City.  In  the  Amador  Valley^jack  snipe,  quail,  ducks  and  other 
game  birds  are  found  in  great  abundance.  Reached  via  the  Sacramento  and  Pia- 
cerville  Railroad  to  Latrobe,  thence  stage. 

^uite  County— 

Durkam.  In  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  seren  miles  distant,  bear,  deer,  Calilbmia 
lion  and  other  large  game :  wild  fowl  abundant  in  the  valley  near  the  town ; 
good  fishing  in  a  branch  of  the  Feather  River.  Reached  via  the  Oregon  Division 
of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.    Guides  are  necessary  for  the  mountain  hunting. 

Ckico^    Bear,  ^^t^  ^"^ovjX^  salmon,^stur|;eon  and  pike.    Reached  via  Central 

trout. 


Nard.  Deer,  elk,  panther,  California  Uon,  grouse,  quail,  ducks,  snipe,  curlew, 
rabbits,  hares ;  salmon,  sturgeon,  trout,  perch,  white  fish.  Reached  via  the 
Oregon  Division  of  the  Central  Pacific  Rjiuroad.  Hunters  must  camp.  Indian 
ffui&s  can  be  procured  at  small  expense.  Hunters  and  stockmen  are  scattered 
through  the  mountains,  and  are  always  hospitable. 

Contr«t  CoMtm  CaunCff— 

AfariimtM.    See  San  Rafael,  Marin  County. 

FresHQ  County— 

Bcrden,  Bear,  deer,  antelope.  quiUl.  geese,  dn^s,  swans,  cranes:  mountain 
and  salmon  trout,  salmon  and  white  perch.  Reached  via  the  Visalia  DiWaon  of 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  All  along  the  line  of  this  road,  the  sportsman  wHl 
find  plenty  of  ducks  and  geese.  Board  $i.so ;  teams  $0.50  to  $5.  For  bunting 
in  the  aM>untains.  guides  are  necessary,  and  can  be  secured  for  $95  per  month, 
and  found.  The  flan  Joaouin,  Fsesno  and  King^s  rivers,  are  good  fishing  streams. 

B^rntd^   Antelopes,  Wes,  mbbits,  aaod  btU  oraoea,  ducks,  geeae ;  trout  and 
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It  in  Ibc Sbd  lotqabi  RiT«.    For  toMc, ■(•  Bordan.    Board^i.uito 
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<ii*,CuwU,HaLchlii><^ 
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let,  biu,  lock  eod,  floi 

Cmmf  7>fiH.  SUnuni  trout  fiililnic,  cioellnil  hoatliiR.  Tha  nmc  Indiida 
elli,  deer,  IMEI  and  CaUfomia  Ijoiu,  with  jrraat  aumberi  of  quail  aod  Erouao, 
Rflichwl  b7  Ured  cooveyince  from  Huraboldt  Biji. 

Dtlanr.  Deer  an  Ibund  (tnoBg  all  the  mountains  of  the  coDDty.  Antelope,  ■ 
few  elk  ;  qu^l  alouc  the  foot-hlUs.  harea.  rabbita,  eeEH,  dncki  In  RSt  rnlctir, 
and  iwuu.  Rew:hed  tU  the  Sonthein  Paizlfio  lUUioad.  Boan)  fa;  to  1»  per 
month.  The  hunUng  Rcounils  aie  near  Keni  River,  FaM  Creek,  and  Tulmre 
Lake,  tea  miles  distant,  where  camping  la  necesaary. 

Calinli.  Deer,  wild  hogi,  quail.  Reached  via  Uib  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road.    Board   )i ;   (eami  %i   lo  fj.    CalicnLe  li  among  the  bwt-hilli  of  the 


KofLakepon.   Foi 

AJam'i  Sfrinp.  Deer,  quail,  rabbHi,  aqulirelaj  with  mouataiu  trout  abun- 
dant tn  a  pond  one  mile  from  town.  For  route  see  Glenbrvok.  Hotel  (■.lio  per 
week  ;  saddle  honei  %%.  teams  (s  U  |a.    Bight  miles  north  Is  Clear  Lake,  wl^ 

Clinirtak.  Bear,  deer,  quail,  grouie,  ducfci,  geeie.  trout.  Reached  via  th« 
CalUomla  FaciliG  Railway  to  Calistoxa.  Ikeu  auge  thirty  mOai.    Board  (i. 


Tk*  Valltf  tf  Iht  Klammik  Ritr.    5*eBarT7TaIe,SiaUraaCniitr. 
X«*  Aitfltt  CMtnty— 

In  this  county  and  those  adiaceot  to  It  ar«  Bumr  rarietlea  of  nme. 

In  the  laot.hi]l9  and  lower  Juib,  quail,  rabbita.  hana,  wild  pfgaona,  ihi  i  «i. 
and  bastard  nlpg,  bUck-tall  d™t,  anielop-    — "' ■-  " — 


badgen,  masy  irauwl  grey  aqnimdi,  bihI  a  few  tree  aqiiirTBl 
-Jllla. 
'i^ditat.  gadwells,  ■pooo-biiis^  Ice  d'acka,  ai^MT«ai  other  TaifttJea. 


'  marshcB  and  IWunas  are  wild  fowl,  swam,  gray,  white,  and  a  btecklab.«ol- 
h]  gooK.  miilards  and  canvas-backs,  red  heads,  grey  ducka,  blub^bUla,  nrig- 
ls,loni(.tllll,widgeonB   three  kinds  of  teal,  b' ' ' -■ 


California  lioos,  cats,  black,  cinnamon,  and  griuly  bean,  big  horn  sheen,  goals, 
grey  squirrels,  pii:eona,  monnnla  quails,  and  nbblts.  Elk  are  necailoBally  seen. 

Amakrim.  Deer,  rabtdla,  twiea,  qaall,  gees*  UM  dnch*.  Au  oceastDHai 
griiily  bear  li  shot  within  thirty  or  fony  miles.  Reached  by  branch  of  the 
Soutbem  Pacific  Railroad.     Board  ti  to  t>.y>. 

Ctmtiai.  Geese,  ducks,  iDipe,  labbiii,  hues ;  tock  fish,  nnclt,  barTacaalan, 
etc.     Reached  via  Suulhem  Pacific  Railroad.    Hotel  fs,  f^o  per  mooib. 

ilBitli.    Uuaii,  bares  and  rabbits  In  the  valley  i  good  tram  fishing  la  San 
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Gabriel  Cafion,  ten  miles  distant,  and  ten  miles  beyond  excellent  sport  may  be 
had  with  bear,  deer,  and  mountain  sheep.  Reached  via  the  Southern  Pacifit 
Railroad.    Hotel  |6  per  week.    For  successful  sport,  camping  is  preferable. 

Pomona,  Rabbits,  quail,  ducks  and  geese  on  the  plains,  deer,  rabbits  and 
quail  among  the  foot4idls,  and  in  the  mountains  grizzly  bears,  California  lions, 
mountain  sheep,  wild-cats,  etc.  The  mountain  streams  abound  in  trout.  Reachea 
via  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Board  $i  to  $3 ;  teams  $4  to  |6.  Provide 
caniping  outfit. 

Santa  Monica,  Quail  in  the  caflons,  snipe  and  curlew  in  the  lagoons  and 
along  the  beach.  Deer  are  abundant  among  the  mountains.  Railroad  connec- 
tion with  Los  Angeles. 

Tke  San  Gabriel  Narrow^  reached  by  rail  from  San  Francisco  to  Los  An- 
geles, and  thence  by  wagon  or  saddle  horse,  is  a  starting  point  for  those  who  go 
to  hunt  in  the  Big  rine  Mountains,  which  abound  in  game  of  all  kinds. 

Jfarin  CMfMfff— 

Junction.  Bears,  deer,  quail,  ducks,  snipe ;  brook  trout  and  salmon.  Reached 
via  the  North  Pacific  Coast  Railroad,  seventeen  miles  from  San  Francisco. 

Nicasio,  Cinnamon  bear,  deer,  California  lion,  wild-cat,  coon,  fox,  squirrel, 
badger,  hare,  rabbit,  quail,  snipe,  wild  goose,  duck,  brant ;  mountain  and  aaknon 
Uout,  salmon.  Reached  via  the  North  Pacific  Coast  Railroad,  tweoty-four  miles 
from  San  Francisco.    The  country  mountainous. 

Saneelito.  Bears,  deer,  rabbits,  quail,  docks:  salmon.  Six  miles  from  San 
Francisco,  via  the  N  orth  Pacific  Coast  Railroad.  Board  $7-15  per  week.  Guides, 
boats,  etc.,  to  be  obtained.    HilW  and  mountainous  country. 

San  Ra/atl.  Take  steamer  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Ralael,  and  thence  a 
two  or  three-mile  drive  to  the  grounds.  After  the  rains  set  in,  Suisun  Bay,  near 
Martinez^affords  capital  hunting  grounds:  also  the  nelghk>orhood  of  Milbnie,  00 
the  S.  P.  K.  R.  and.  in  fact,  all  along  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  good  duck-«hooc- 
ing  can  be  had.  Tnere  are  plenty  of  ducks  about  Siltsun  Bay,  Solano  County, 
but  most  of  them  are  on  the  inshore  lakes,  and  difficult  to  get  at.  The  ducks  are 
principally  teal,  which  resdh  to  the  creek  below  San  Rafad  in  thousands  to  feed 
at  low  tide  upon  the  shrimps  and  soft  crabs  left  on  the  flats.  Idilbrae  has  a  good 
hoteL 

jretMloe4«M»  CiMHtfy— 

Andorton.  Bears,  deer,  quiUl,  geese,  docks;  salafbn,  trout,  stuiyeon,  baas, 
perch.  Readied  via  San  Francisco  and  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  or  steamer, 
to  CloTerdale,  thence  stace  or  hired  conveyance.   Board  ti ;  guides  %2 ;  teams  $4. 

North  Forko  of  tk*  Navarro  Rivor.  I>eer  and  small  game,  with  good  trout 
fishing.  Reached  as  above  to  Cloverdale.  thence  stage  to  the  North  Fork  House, 
where  comfortable  accommodations  will  be  found,  fa.  The  hunting  ground  is 
very  mountainous  and  heavily  wooded. 

Noyo.  Bears,  deer,  an  occasional  panther,  quail,  ducks,  connorants,  divers, 
salmon.  Route  as  above  to  Cloverdale,  thence  a  stage  ride  of  two  days.  The 
Noyo  House,  John  Byrnes,  |a,  bokts  free  to  guests.  The  wood-cutters  will  act 
as  guides. 

JTereecl  Cowitfy— 

Morctd,  In  the  San  Joaquin  VaLey,  antelope,  ducks,  geese  and  snipe; 
towards  the  Yosemite  Valley,  bears,  deer,  quail,  grouse.  Trout,  salmon,  perch 
and  pike  are  found  in  the  mounUin  streams  and  in  the  Meroed  and  San  Joaquin 
Rivers.  Reached  via  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  Hotels  $a  to  $3 ;  guides 
fa,  double  team  and  driver  f  16,  four  horse  team  with  driver  fas. 
„.  Plaintberr.  Antelope,  ducks,  geese,  quail,  hares,  rabbits.  Reached  via  the 
Visalia  Division  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  Board  f  x  to  #1.50  ;  teams  f4«  For 
good  sport  camp  out.    Prairie  country. 

JTono  CewMty^ 

Bridgeport,  Deer,  quail,  swans,  wUd  geese,  and  ducks  of  aU  varieties. 
Reached  via  the  California  Pacific  Railroad.    Hotel  fa ;  boats  f  i . 

Napa  County— 

^  ^*''*'*-^«  Bear,  deer,  quail,  brook  and  salmon  trout.  Reached  via  the  Cali- 
fornia Pacific  Railroad  Board  $6  per  week;  teams  f6:  boats,  etc.,  to  be 
obtained.  '  ' 
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Napa  Citif.  Deer,  wild  hof « quail,  snipe,  duclcs  and  other  wild  fowL  Reached 
as  above.  Hotel  |a ;  teams  $5  to  $8.  The  country  is  hilly  and  mountainons  widi 
excellent  grounds  for  camping. 

St.  HeUna.  Black,  brown  and  grizzly  bears  In  thr  mountains.  Deer  and 
quail  are  very  abundant,  and  there  are  a  few  grouse.  Reached  as  above.  Hotel 
fa,  private  board  |6  to  $ro  per  weelc. 

VoumtviiU.  Deer,  a  few  bears,  quail  and  rabbits  abundant,  and  good  trouting 
in  all  the  streams.    Route  as  above. 

yevada  County— 

Inde*«tuUnc*  Lak*  is  well  known  among  sportsmen  as  an  excellent  game  cen- 
tre. Black,  cinnamon  and  grizzly  bears,  deer,  and  California  lions  constitute  the 
large  game,  while  of  birds  there  are  great  numbers  of  grouse,  mountain  quail, 
ducks  and  geese.  The  trapper  will  here  find  lynx,  wild-cat,  fisher,  otter,  marten, 
mink,  and  red  cross,  silver  grey  and  black  foxes.  The  brooks  are  filled  with 
trout,  and  in  the  lake  the  lake  trout  weifh  from  eight  ounces  to  a  pound.  Reached 
via  stage  from  TrudKee,  tare  fa.  Tbelndependence  Lake  House,  J.  A.  Rhodes, 
proprietor,  furnishes  good  accommodation  at  $3 ;  boats  and  tackle  free  to 
guests. 

Br9nc0.  Bear,  deer,  mink,  otter,  wild-cat ;  good  troutiiw.  Reached  via  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad.  Board  $1 ;  guides  $3.  Camping  necessary.  The 
country  is  mountainous,  and  heavily  timbered. 

B0ca.  Deer  in  the  hills  six  miles  distant,  tack  rabbits,  quail,  grouse,  ducks ; 
trout  and  other  fish  In  Truckee  and  Little  Truckee  Rivers.  Independence  Lake  is 
fourteen  miles  distant.  Reached  via  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  Board  $7.50 
per  week ;  teams  $8  per  day.    This  country  is  mountainous,  with  pine  timb^. 

Truckee.  Bear,  deer, quail^grouse, geese,  ducks ;  trout, white  fish.  Reached 
via  Central  Pacific  Railway.  Board  $a  to  $5,  guides  $3,  boats  with  boatmen  $5, 
teams  $5  to  iio.  Truckee  is  on  the  river  of  the  same  name.  Donner  Creek,  one 
and  one-half  miles  distant,  Donner  Lake  three  miles.  Lake  Tahoe  fifteen  miles, 
Webber  Lake  twenty-one  miles,  Inde(>endence  Lake  twelve  miles.  See  Reno, 
Nevada.    Country  huly  and  mountainous.  » 

Proeeer  Creek.  Grizzly  and  cinnamon  bears,  deer,  grouse,  mountain  quail ; 
speckled  and  salmon  trouL    Hotel  $3.    Mountainous  country. 

2*laeet*  Co^nHy-^ 

Lake  Takoe^  famous  for  its  trout  fishing,  Is  reached  via  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  to  Summit  or  Truckee ,  thence  stage  to  Tahoe,  on  the  lake.  From  Tshoe, 
an  excursion  steamer  makes  the  circuit  of  the  lake.  There  are  eevecal  good  ho- 
tels, with  guides,  boats,  etc..  always  to  be  had. 

New  Cattle.  Deer,  quiUI,  rabSit,  squirrel,  fox  and  wild-cat.  Reached  via 
Central  Pacific  Railroad.    Board  $t,  $6  per  week;  teams  $8.    Hilly  country. 

Emigrant  Go*.  Deer,  cinnamon  bear,  grouse,  quail ;  trout  and  white  fish  in 
American  and  Bear  Rivers,  and  Crystal  Lake.  Reached  via  Central  Pacific 
Railroad.  Hotel  $z  to  $1.50.  Teams  can  be  procured  In  summer.  Mountainous 
country. 

Cisco.  Bear,  deer,  fox,  grouse,  quail.  Reached  via  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road.    HUly  and  mountainous  country. 

Plwmos  Cot»Mf|^ 

Summit.  Bear,  deer,  mountain  sheep,  grouse,  quail;  several  varieties  of 
trout.  Reached  via  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  Board  $3.  Saddle  horses, 
guides,  etc.,  can  be  procured.    The  country  is  very  mountainous. 

AicrotMenfo  County— 

Sacramento.  There  is  excellent  wild  fowl  shooting  alonff  the  river.  Twenty 
miles  below  the  city,  a  tide  slough  that  heads  up  in  the  [dains  is  the  resort  ov 


Seat  flights  of  ducks  and  geese.    There  are  many  varieties  of  the  former,  indud- 
X  ffrey,  speckled  brea.st8,  mallards,  sprigs,  widgeons,  teal,  and  others.    Ducks 
are  also  very  abundant  on  the  Marysville  road,  a  short  distance  from  the  city. 


San  Bernardino  County— 

Coitan,  Grizzly  and  cinnamon  bears  in  the  mountains,  deer  on  the  foot-hllls, 
quail,  jack  rabbits  and  hares  in  the  valley.  Reached  via  the  Soothem  Pacific 
Railroad.    Hotel  $a.    For  large  game  camping  is  desirable. 
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Lake  Merctd^  five  miles  from  S«n  Fimncisco,  is  stocked  with  salmon  snd  trout. 
Owned  by  a  private  dub^  with  line  accommodations  for  members  and  their 
ffvests.  A  pleasant  drive  from  the  city.  There  are  no  other  fish  in  the  lake  but 
bullheads  and  stickle  backs,  with  perhaps  a  few  other  sorts  of  small  fish.  There 
is  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  a  hotel— the  Ocean  View  House—and  at  the  head  of 
the  lake  a  small  tavern,  kept  by  Haskins.  where  boats  can  be  obtained.  Near 
the  ocean,  and  but  a  short  distance  from  the  lake,  is  the  Ocean  Side  House,  four 
miles  from  the  fiunous  Seal  Rock?  and  Cliff  House,  and  seven  miles  from  the  city. 

San  Francitco.  There  are  quail,  black-tail  deer,  jack  snipe,  rabbits  and  hares 
all  about  San  Francisc*.  The  tavoritejn'ounds  of  sportsmen  are  the  great  valleys 
of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento.    The  State  can  produce  no  better  ducking- 

f round  than  tne  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  geese  are  nowhere  more  abundant 
nipe  and  the  smaller  aquatic  fowl  are  also  plentiful.  The  Sacramento,  almost 
equally  accessible,  is  unsurpassed.  The  sportsman  taking  tiie  tour  o'clock  steam- 
boat, finds  himself  at  supper  time  passing  Rio  Vista.  He  may  debark  anywhere 
along  here  on  the  Solano  shore,  unpack  his  things  and  begin  shooting  on  excellent 
grounds  for  water  fowl.  CoUinsville  and  Bndgeport  he  will  find  convenient 
stopping  places,  with  boats  and  guides  at  a  mmlerate  hire.  Going  furUier  he 
will  find  unsurpassed  shooting  on  the  islands  in  the  Sacramento.  Or,  if  another 
route  is  preferred,  let  him  take  the  cars  to  the  San  Joaquin  Bridge — if  he  can 
school  himself  to  pass  the  great  Livermore  snipe  grounds.  He  will  there  find 
boats  at  his  service,  and  scow  or  flat  boat  hotels,  maintained  by  experienced  river 

Smners,  who  will  feast  Um  with  the  best  of  sportsman's  cheer,  and  take  liim  to 
e  cream  of  the  shooting  grounds.  The  Santa  Clara  Valley  also  swarms  with 
wild  fowl,  and  there  are  excellent  sporting  fields  near  Salinas.  There  is  also  an 
abundance  of  the  birds  on  the  San  Mateo  marshes,  which  may  be  reached  in  an 
hour  from  this  city  by  car  or  rail.  The  hills  back  of  Berkeley,  in  or  about  Wild 
Cat  Creek,  afford  many  rabbits  and  quail.    Deer  are  frequently  met. 

There  are  other  resorts  not  as  good  which  sometimes  afford  those  who  must  be 
contented  with  a  few  hours'  shooting,  a  little  fun,  such  as  Sancilito,  around  the 
Cliff  House,  Alms  House,  Seven-mile  House,  or  San  Bruno  road  ;  an  occasional 
hare  may  be  shot  in  such  places,  and  sometimes  some  jack  snipe  at  San  Bruno. 

The  Alameda  Marshes  give  good  duck  shooting  from  blinds,  with  decoys,  but 
the  birds  are  very  wild.  The  ducks  most  abundant  there  are  widgeon,  spoon  bill, 
and  teal,  some  quail,  curlew  and  jack  snipe  may  occasionally  be  found.  The 
fishing  in  the  bay  is  for  salmon,  enlae  and  torn  cod.  The  Oakland  long  wharf, 
opposite  the  city,  is  the  favorite  place  for  anglers.  There  are  many  resorts  within 
a  sliort  distance  of  the  city,  easily  aocessiMe  by  the  different  railroad  lines.  The 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  will  take  the  anglers  to  Lakes  Pilercitos  and  San  An- 
dreas, controlled  by  the  Sportsman's  Club  of  California.  San  Bruno  is  the  station, 
and  the  fore  is  fifty  cents.  A  vehicle  will  convey  persons  to  the  fishing  grounds. 
To  fish  here  it  is  necessary  first  to  become  a  member  of  the  Sportsman's  Club 
(initiation  fee,  fso ;  dues,  $^  per  quarter).  There  are  club  houses  at  both  of  these 
lakes.  All  other  information  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  William  Stuart,  the 
Secretary,  at  No.  K13  Leidesdorff'^  street.  Pilercitos.  one  of  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company's  reservoirs,  is  now  well  fiUed  with  fur-sized  trout,  and  San 
Andreas,  chiefly  with  silver  salmon  of  generally  moderate  size. 

The  Pilercitos  trout  are  very  gamey  :  the  meat  is  of  a  rich,  red  color,  and  they 
are  in  every  respect  an  excellent  table  fish.  The  angl^  who  is  not  a  member  of 
the  Sportsman's  Clnb  may  «>  on  to  San  Mateo  (31  mues,  ninety  cents).  Near  the 
town  he  will  strike  the  San  Mateo  Creek,  in  which  is  good  trout  fishing.  Should  he 
wish  to  extend  his  ioumey  to  the  coast  he  may  proceed  by  stage  from  San  Mateo 
to  Spanishtown,  where  will  be  found  two  or  three  ^etty  good  trout  streams,  and 
beyond  there  down  the  shores  of  the  ocean  are  Punssima.  San  Gregorio,  Lobetis. 
Pescadero,  Butano,  Scott,  and  other  creeks,  in  each  of  which  tolerably  good  ana 
sometimes  excellent  sport  may  be  had,  although  the  fish  are  mostly  not  of  much 
size.  Between  San  Mateo  and  Santa  Clara  there  are  several  small  streams,  which 
can  be  reached  on  a  Saturday,  and  where  fishing  may  be  enjoyed  from  that  day  to 
Monday  morning.  The  names  of  these  creeks  are  the  Adobe,  San  Francisquita, 
Stevens,  and  Congress  Hall.  From  Santa  Clara,  stupes  connect  for  Saratoga  in 
Santa  Cruz  County,  from  which  point  may  be  reached  the  head-waters  of  the  San 
Lorenzo,  once  a  capital  trout  stream,  and  affording  fair  sport  now.  There  is  good 
fishing  in  the  Guadaloupe,  Coyote,  and  Los  Gatos  Creek,  all  of  which  may  be 
reached  via  Santa  Clara. 

On  the  San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific  Railroad,  good  fishing  may  be  had  In 
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Santa  Rosa  Creek.  A  branch  of  this  road  runs  from  Pulton  to  Guemeville,  a  di»* 
tance  of  fifteen  miles.  At  the  latter  place  majr  be  found  some  of  the  finest  trout 
fishing  in  the  State.  Squaw  Creek,  north  of  Cloverdale,  and  Sulphur  Creek,  near 
Cioverdale,  are  very  attractive  trout  streams.  Por  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  beau> 
ties  of  nature,  the  aroma  of  the  redwoods  and  a  genuine  feast  of  trout  fishing 
these  latter  streams,  including  those  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Walhalla,  Bisr  River, 
Navarro  River,  Diy  Creek,  Russian  River,  and  Little  I>ry  Creek,  in  Sonoma 
County,  will  require  a  vacation  of  a  weeic  or  two.  The  San  Francisco  and  North 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  will  make  special  rates  with  camping  parties,  desirous 
of  stopping  over  at  any  of  the  stations  on  their  line.  The  rates  offiure  and  the  dis- 
tance o(  some  of  the  prominent  places  are : 

Disiamct  MiUt,              SinHg  Trif,  £xcurMn^ 

Petaluma..... 4a  »x  50  %*  ao 

Santa  Rosa. 57  a  00  3  00 

Fulton.... .....61  a  9j  350 

Marie  West 63  s  50  3  75 

Healdsburg 7a  300  400 

LiUons 76X  395  4  5P 

Guemville 77  375  500 

Cloverdale 60  4  45  5  50 

The  excursion  tickets  are  only  good  from  Saturday  to  Monday. 

The  Nortii  Pacific  Railroad  from  San  Quentin  to  Moscow,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Russian  River,  runs  through  a  magnificent  region  of  country,  which  is  watered 
by  Innumerable  streams,  in  which  the  finny  tribe  al>ounds.  The  *^  Lag^unitas,"  or 
**  San  Geronimo,"  Creeic,  is  the  first  troutlng  stream  north  of  the  aty,  of  any 
magnitude,  in  which  the  public  are  allowed  to  fish,  and  here  only  on  payment  of 
a  moderate  sporting  fee.  The  head- waters  can  be  reached  by  way  of  San  Rafikd, 
on  horseback,  or  even  by  buggy,  if  a  strong  one.  The  best  way  of  entering  the 
caAon,  however,  for  a  man  who  is  willing  to  walk  five  or  six  miles,  is  by  way  of 
Fairfiuc.  just  beyond  San  Ra&el.  The  scenery  is  soperb  and  the  fishhig  fiur.  If 
one  wishes  a  tramp  of  a  dozen  miles  or  so,  let  him  msJce  the  passage  of  Lagunitas, 
from  its  source,  just  back  of  Mount  Tamalpais.  to  its  confluence  with  White  Creek, 
and  here  he  can  take  the  cars  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast  Railroad  for  the  dty  ; 
but  he  should  not  attempt  the  passage  alone,  and  must  be  prepared  to  camp  over 
night  part  way  down  the  caAon.  The  way  Is  very  rough ,  and  one  must  stick  dose 
to  the  oed  of  the  Creek. 

From  the  point  where  it  strikes  Paper  Mill  Creek  (which  is  formed  by  the  mut- 
iny of  the  Lagunitas  and  White  Creeks),  the  railroad  follows  the  caAon  many 
miles.  A  short  distance  below  the  paper  mill,  at  TaylorsviHe,  fhnn  which  the 
creek  takes  its  name,  is  a  dam.  In  this  vicinity  sportsmen  are  not  allowed  to  fish, 
the  ground  being  reserved  for  private  use ;  but  below  the  mill  property  the 
stream  is,  we  believe,  public  fishing  ground.  The  cars,  icrflowing  the  caAmi,  will 
put  you  down  or  take  you  up  at  any  point,  on  request.  At  Olema,  several  miles 
below,  the  creek  flows  Into  Tomales  Bay :  and  here,  in  the  months  of  February 
and  March,  extending  at  times  into  April,  great  sport  is  liad  in  taking  salmooo 
trout  with  shrimp  bait.  Olema,  possessing  a  good  country  hotel  and  livery  stable, 
with  three  small  but  well-stocked  trout  streams  (one  close  by  and  two  in  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  miles)  offers  special  advantages  to  fishennen  from  the  city  w^ho  wish 
to  make  the  shortest  po88i1»le  troutlng  excursions.  Leaving  the  dty  at  about 
midday,  you  may  reach  Olema  in  time  to  get  the  evening's  fining,  end  return  che 
next  day,  after  a  morning's  sport.  A  fuU  day  or  a  week  even,  tor  that  matter, 
can  be  pleasantly  spent  here  and  In  the  vicinity.    Pare  to  Olema  and  retura, 

$3*50. 

From  Olema  to  Botinas,  a  distance  of  tweUe  miles,  runs  one  of  the  finest  wag- 
on roads  in  the  country.    Yon  can  go  by  livery  team  or  stage  from  Olema. 

At  Bolinas  are  twonotels,  and  in  the  vicinity  two  trout  brooks.  Here  also  are 
two  ponds  for  artificial  projpagation,  where  the  fishing  is  moderate.  Bolinas  can 
also  be  reached  via  Saucelito,  by  stage.    Fare  to  Bolinas  and  return,  $1.75. 

On  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  by  an  experienced  angler,  some 
trout  may  be  whipped  out  of  Alameda  Creeic  early  in  the  season.  At  San  Lean- 
dro,  a  short  distance  above  the  water-works,  tlie  sport  may  l>e  enjoyed,  also  near 
Hayward's^  in  Palmyrus  Creeic,  and  in  Stony  Brook,  near  Niles.  These  streams 
are  all  within  a  few  hours  ioumey  of  this  dty. 

Those  who  feel  disposed  to  engage  in  the  invigorating  exercise  of  a  good  tramp 
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before  they  cast  their  linee^  should  jro  over  to  Beilceley,  and,  taking  the  San 
Pablo  road,  walk  over  the  hills  to  Wild-cat  Creek,  five  miles  from  the  I^iversity. 
They  will  &ad  some  excellent  sport  here..  Two  miles  beyond  this  stream  they 
will  strike  the  San  Pablo  Creek.    In  both  they  will  be  rewarded  by  good  catches. 

San  af oagwlis  County— 

Siocktpn,  Ducks,  geese,  nipe,  quail ;  salmon,  salmon  trout,  perch.  Reached 
via  Central  Pacific  Rauroad.  Board  $1.50 ;  saddle-horses  and  teams  $1.50  to  $xo. 
Country  prairie  and  marsh  land. 

Lodt.  Hare,  quail  and  snipe  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Six  miles  down  the 
Mokelumne  River,  among  the  tules,  geese,  ducks  and  cranes  are  abundant 
Reached  via  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  Hotel  $9 ;  guides  and  boat  #3.50  to  $4  ; 
teams  $3  to  $4.    Prairie  country,  Interspread  with  oak  timber. 

Bunta,  Deer,  wild  hogs,  crouse,  ouail,  and  all  kinds  of  wild  fowl  shooting  at 
the  San  Joaquin,  Old  and  Middle  Rivers,  Shag  Lake  and  Tom  Paine  Slough. 
Reached  via  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  Board  $a  ;  guides  $a  to  I3 ;  teams  $5  to 
$10.    Low  and  level  country. 

LtUkrop.  Geese,  ducks,  quail,  hares,  rabbits,  and  excellent  fishing  in  the  San 
Joaquin  River.  Reached  via  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  Board  $3  ;  teams  $5 
to  $to.    Best  sporting  grounds  three  miles  distant.    Prairie  country. 

BllU.  Bear,  deer,  quail,  woodcock,  all  varieties  of  geese  and  ducks  ;  salmon 
trout  A  station  on  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  Hotels  ia  to  fSiSo ;  guides  $3 ; 
teams  $5.    Camping  necessary.    Country  mountains  and  ptainik 

Bun  Iiuis  OhiBpo  County— 

Pasfi  Robltt,  Game  in  wildest  variety.  Reached  via  Soathem  Pacific  Rail- 
road to  Soledod,  thence  stage.    Hotel  accommodations. 

Ban  Mateo  County— 

Petcadero.  Excellent  salmon  and  grilse  fishing.  Wild  ducks  sre  here  ingreat 
numbers,  but  the  absence  of  covert  renders  succenftd  shooting  extremely  difficult. 
Reached  from  San  Francisco  via  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  twenty-eight  miles  to 
Redwood  city,  thenoe  stage  thirty-two  miles.  There  are  good  hotels,  with  boats, 
etc. ,  always  at  liand. 

Miii^ae.    See  San  Rafiael,  Marin  County. 

Bumtm  Clara  County- 
San  y«tfr.    Bears,  deer,  California  lions,  hares,  rabbits,  ducks,  geese,  snipe, 
quail ;  trout    Reached  via  the  Central  Pacific,  or  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 
Hotel  $1  to  i4.    Mustangs  for  hunting  expeditions,  can  I>e  bought  cheap.    The 
country  is  hilly  and  mountainous. 

Santa  Ctum  County- 
Santa  Crnm.  Fine  sea  fishing.  Reached  from  San  Francisco,  via  stage  or 
steamer.  The  hotel  acoommodati<ms  are  excellent.  In  the  Santa  Crux  moun- 
tains which  are  crossed  by  the  stage  route,  are  many  fine  salmon  trout  streams, 
with  bear  and  small  game  in  abundance.  Good  hotel  accommodations,  and  guides 
will  be  found. 

Khaota  County— 

The  MeCUud  Rivtr  U,  S.  Fuhery.  The  McCkmd  river  b  famed  for  its  sal- 
mon and  trout  fishing.  Take  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Oregon  Division,  to 
Redding,  thence  stage  twenty-two  miles. 

Castle  Rock.  Bears  and  deer ;  salmon  trout,  mountain  trout  and  salmoUj  all 
in  great  abundance.  Reached  via  Oregon  Division  of  Central  Pacific  to  Redding, 
thence  stage  sixty-five  miles.    Board  fi. 50.    Mountainous  country. 

C^towwcd.  Bear,  deer,  quail,  geese,  ducks:  salmon,  trout,  white  fish. 
Reached  via  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Board  lx.50;  guides  fa;  boats  with 
boatmen  $^. 

Lffwtr  Soda  Swings.  Good  fishing  in  the  Sacramento  and  McCIoud  Rivers, 
Castle  Lake,  twelve  miles  distant,  and  salmon  in  some  of  the  spring  pools.  Black 
tail  and  mule  deer  aod  mountain  sheep,  are  found  in  summer  on  Mt.  Stiasta,  and 
in  winter  at  Sheep  Rock.  Black  and  brown  bears,  with  California  lions  in  the 
mountains.  The  valleys  fifteen  miles  east,  furnish  fine  deer  and  elk  shooting. 
Ouail  are  found  in  fair  numbers.  Reached  via  Redding,  as  above.  Board  at 
W.  Bailey's  $1.75,  $8  per  week ;  Indian  guides  $1.50  to  $3  ;  horse  |i  to  |x.5(x 
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ScuifUren^t  Siaiian.  For  t^mz^  route,  etc.,  see  Cutle  Rock.  Fifty-four 
miles  from  Redding. 

Allin't  Station,  Forgame,roiite,  etc.,  see  Castle  Rock.  Twenty-two  miles 
firom  Redding. 

Siskiyou  County— 

Soda  S/rtna.  Black  and  brown  bear,  black-tail,  and  mule  deer,  groaae,qiian; 
brook  and  Dolly  Varden  trout,  salmon  and  white  fish.  For  route,  see  Outle 
Rock.  Sixty-five  mites  firom  Redding.  Hotel  f  i*75|  |8  per  week  ;  aaiiddle  horses 
$1 .50.  Guides  are  necessary  for  the  hunting  and  fismng  grounds  of  the  McCloud 
and  Sacramento  Rivers,  Soda  Creek  and  Castle  Lake.  Sisson's  is  eight  miles 
distant,  where  all  necessary  outfits  and  supplies  will  be  found.  The  country  is 
mountainous,  but  not  rouf  h. 

Coie*.    Deer,  black,  brown,  and  grizzly  bears,  panthers,  mountain   qmril, 

? rouse.  Reached  by  stage  from  Redding,  on  the  Oregon  Division  of  the  Centrsl 
acific  Railroad.  Board  $1.50,  $7  per  week.  Country  mountainous. 
Berryvalty  or  Sisson's  Station,  at  the  base  of  Mt  Sliasta.  Black,  brown  and 
cinnamon  bears,  black  tail  and  mule  deer,  mountain  sheep,  antelope,  elk,  jack 
rabbits,  grouse,  sage  hens,  quail ;  salmon  and  three  varieties  of  trout.  The  game 
and  fish  in  great  abundance.  Reached  via  stage,  se vent v-five  miles  from  Red- 
ding, the  terminus  of  che  Oregon  Division  of  the  Central  l*acific  Railroad.  Fare 
$7.50.  T.  H.  Sisson  keeps  a  sportsman's  house,  $1.50,  $10  per  week.  For  hunting 
expeditions,  he  furnishes  saddle  and  pack  horses,  complete  camping  outfit,  with 

Sides  and  cook,  and  furnishes  board.  The  expense  per  man,  is  about  $5  per 
y.  Excursions  are  made  into  the  Klamath  Basin  for  antelope  and  mountain 
sheep,  and  into  Oregon  for  elk.  This  is  also  an  excellent  headquarters  for  fishing 
in  the  McCloud  River. 

Bolano  County— 

Dixon.  On  the  Sacramento  River  the  sportsman  will  find  geese,  ducks,  mal- 
lards, pin-tails,  widgeons  and  teal,  bitterns,  cranes,  snipe,  cunew:  quail  Ui  the 
foot-hiUs ;  fish  abundant  in  Patch  Creek.  Reached  via  the  California  Pacific 
Railroad,  sixty-five  miles  firom  San  Francisco,  twenty-one  miles  from  Sacnunento. 
Board  (a,  with  boats  free,  guides  ia,  teams  $5.    The  country  is  level  prairie. 

Fairfield.  Ducks,  geese,  quail,  and  many  varieties  of  wild  fowl ;  trout,  sal- 
mon. Reached  via  the  California  Pacific  Railroad.  Board  $1.50  to  |ja,  or  fj  per 
week,  guides  and  boats  $3  to  $5  per  day.    Country  lully  and  prairie. 

itoffMMisa  County— 

Healdshurf^.  Deer,  bears,  panthers,  wild-cats,  foxes,  rabbits,  hares,  qmdl, 
grouse,  and  ducks  of  sill  varieties.  Of  fur-bearing  animals,  there  are  beavers* 
pine  martens,  minks,  coons  and  grey  squirrels.  Salmon,  salmon  trout  and  moun- 
tain trout  are  abundant  in  the  rivers  and  small  streams.  Take  the  San  Frandsoo 
and  North  Pacific  Railroad.  Sylvester  Scott,  who  Utcs  twenty-4iTe  miles  firom 
Healdsburgh,  is  an  old  hunter  and  a  good  guide. 

Th*  Waekallas  on  the  coast,  is  a  noted  territory  for  deer  and  bears.  Hnotins 
is  done  chiefly  with  dogs,  in  the  hot  dry  season. 

Stnnialau9  County— 

Oakdale.  Cinnamon  bear,  quaU,  ducks,  geese  and  other  wild  fowl ;  lafaiKm 
and  trout    Reached  via  Modesta,  on  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.    Board  f  1.50 ; 

teams  $5. 

TeKanna  County— 

Vina,  Bears,  deer,  California  lions,  quail,  geese,  ducks,  cranes  and  other 
water-fowl.  Reached  via  the  Oregon  Division  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad. 
Board  $4  to  $5  per  week ;  teams  $4 ;  guides  at  reasonable  rates.  For  the  beat 
sport,  camping  is  necessary. 

Tularo  County- 
Cross  Creek.    Bear,  deer,  antelope,  grouse,  quaU,  ducks  and  geese  :  salmon, 
trout«  and  other  fish.    Reached  via  Visalia  Division  of  Central  Pacific  Railroad. 
Hotel  $1  50 ;  guides  $3  to  $5,  with  boats  $5 ;  teams  $3  to  $5.    For  good  sport, 
»mp  ouL    Country  prairie  and  mountains. 
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Tmlart.  Splmdld  duck'  and  gooae  shooting  on  Lake  Tulare.  BTery  ▼arietjr 
of  these  birds  Imown  on  the  coast,  oongref^e  here.  Reached  as  above.  The 
shooonff  is  done  orer  deooys,  and  from  boats  concealed  in  the  tule,  a  broad  belt 
of  which  surround  the  lake. 

Veniurti  County— 

Quail,  dudEB,  and  sand-hfll  cranes  in  ij^reat  abundance.  Deer  shooting  in  the 
▼icmity.    Kzcellent  salmon  and  trout  fishmg  in  Lake  Merced. 

T&to  CoutUff— 

Knigki^t  Landing,  Deer.  duckSfjreese,  rabbits,  beavers :  salmon,  sturgeon, 
perch.  Reached  via  the  California  Pacific  Railroad.  Hotel  $1.50,  teams  |s  to 
I3.50.  Country  prairie,  with  mountains  twen^  miles  east. 

FMfra  Ce«tn«|f— 

Marysviilt.  Ducks,  geese,  snipe,  curlew,  auail,  hares,  and  rabbits  in  great 
abundance ;  salmon,  sturgeon  and  perch  in  Yuba  and  Feather  Rivers,  and  Lake 
Como.  Reached  via  the  Oregon  Division  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  Board 
at  hotel  $9.30 ;  teams  $6.    Rolling  country. 

Whtattand.  Wild  geese,  ducks,  snipe,  quail  and  other  g^me.  Reached  as 
above.  Hotel  %\,  Wheatland  is  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  with  the  Sierra  foot- 
hills seven  to  ten  miles  distant. 
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1 


Colorado  has  an  area  of  104,500  square  miles  with  a  popula- 
tion of  39,864.  The  State  is  traversed  near  its  centre  by  the 
Rocky  Mountains*  which  chain  forms  the  watershed  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  parks  among  these  mountains  are  famed  for  their 
romantic  scenery,  and  are  taking  tiieir  place  among  the  popular 
summer  resorts  of  the  country.  These  mountains  and  parks 
abound  in  manv  varieties  of  large  and  small  game,  and  the  exten- 
sive plains  and  rolling  prairies  which  make  up  the  eastern  and 
western  portions  of  the  State,  are  still  the  feeding  grounds  of  the 
buffalo,  antelope,  and  innumerable  wild  fowl.  Colorado  is  rap- 
idly developing  her  railroad  facilities  and  access  may  be  had  to 
any  part  of  the  State  where  the  sportsman  will  find  abundant 
employment  for  both  rod  and  gun. 

Arapahot  Cvu'nity— 

Dentftr.  There  are  many  Inviting  fields  open  to  the  sportsman  about  Denver. 
To  the  west,  accessible  by  rail  and  wagon,  are  the  Rocky  Mountain  Parks, 
atMondinff  in  many  varieties  of  game.  Sixteen  miles  from  Denver  on  the  South 
Park  Rauroad.  at  Morrison  Springs,  (Evergreen  House)  Beach  Creek,  offers 
excellent  trouting.  The  Platte  and  Cache-ia-Poudre,  are  also  good  fishing 
streams.  Twenty  miles  up  Cherry  Creek,  which  flows  through  Denver,  will  be 
found  great  numbers  of  pinnated  grouse,  quail,  and  large  jack  rabbits.  Still 
iarther  up  this  stream  are  grouse  and  ducks.  Along  the  base  of  the  mountains 
are  deer  and  bears,  and  on  the  plains,  to  the  west,  antelope,  elk  and  buffalo. 
Twenty  miles  south  of  Denver  is  Parker's,  a  fiivorite  resort  for  shooting  pinnated 
grouse.  Here  the  game  are  found  in  gulcnes  or  water  courses,  and  when  routed 
out  from  these,  a«e  shot  on  the  open  prairie.  Wild  geese  and  turkeys  are  found 
in  great  numbers  witl&in  a  sliort  drive  from  the  town.    Denver  is  reached  via  the 
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TTaion  Pacific  to  Cheyenne,  thence  via  the  Denver  Pacific  Kailioad,  or  via  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  to  Pueblo,  thence  via  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  Road  j  or  via  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad.  There  are  sevecA.  good 
hotels,  $4 ;  $31  to  $35  per  week. 

JBent  County-^ 

Kit  Carson.  Lar^e  herds  of  antelope  are  found  west  of  this  town.  Reached 
via  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railwaj. 

Rocky  Ford.  A  good  hunting  ground  for  antelope.  Reached  via  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad.    The  hunting  grounds  are  high  rolling  prairie. 

^ouider  Coum^v— 

Caribou.  Good  hunting,  and  fine  trout  fishing  in  the  mountain  streams. 
Reached  from  Denver  vbt  tne  Colorado  Central  Railroad  to  Boulder  City,  thenoe 
via  good  wagon  road  twenty  miles. 

Clear  Creeh  C&untp— 

Gtcrietown.  Game  abounds  in  all  the  surrounding  country.  The  Chicago 
Lakes  eight  miles  distant,  the  Green  Lakes  and  Grand  River  are  all  well  stodked 
with  trout.  Reached  from  Denver  via  the  Colorado  Central  Railroad  to  Floyd 
Hill,  thence  stage  sixteen  miles.    Fare  from  Denver  $7  •  round  trip  $11.50^ 

Co9tilla  County^ 

San  Louit  Park  and  the  surrounding  country  affords  fine  goose,  duck,  Qunil, 
mountain  grouse  and  deer  shooting.  Reached  via  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Rail- 
way, to  Cucharas,  thence  stage.  * 

JSn  JP4MO  Ci>%ivMy'- 

Manitou.  In  the  vicinity  are  elk,  bear,  black-tail  and  other  varieties  of  deer, 
bison  and  mountain  sheep.  It  is  one  of  the  best  trout  centres  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  season  extendini^  through  July  and  August.  Manitou  is  five 
miles  from  Colorada  Springs  station,  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railway, 
and  seventy-two  miles  south  of  Denver.  The  nanow-«auge  oars. take  the^trav- 
eler  along  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  reaching  Colorado  Springs  at  noon. 
Thence  a  carriage  is  taken  to  the  Springs.  Here  the  Manitou  House,  and  the 
Cliff  Hoiue,  and,  two  miles  further  on,  the  Tonic  Springs  Hotel— all  having  spa- 
cious wallcs,  croquet  grounds,  drive  ways,  billiard  nails,  barber  shops,  and  min- 
eral baths— offer  abundant  comforts  for  guests.  Charges  $3.50  to  $4.50  per  day. 
Saddle-horses  and  carriages  can  be  obtained  to  visit  all  the  points  of  interest ; 
also  guides  and  pack  animals  to  the  summit  of  Pike's  Peak,  where  the  Govern- 
ment signal  office  is  located. 

TrenMnU  County^ 

Canon  Citv^  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  Denver,  is  the  terminus  of  the 
Arkansas  VaUey  branch  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  connecting  with 
the  main  line  at  Pueblo  j  distance,  forty-five  miles.  Trout  abound  in  the  moun- 
tain streams,  and  game  is  abundant    Fare  from  Denver  $14,  round  trip  $aow 

€Hlpin  <7otM»«y— 

Central  City.  Grizzly  bears,  buffaloes,  elk,  deer,  antelope,  jack  rabbits, 
ducks,  ^eese  and  STouse.    Reached  via  the  Colorado  Central  Railroad. 

RellinsvilU.  Excellent  trout  fishing.  Reached  via  Boulder  Valley  Railway 
from  Denver  to  Boulder  City,  thence  stage.  Comfortable  hotel,  and  many  good 
camping  points. 

€N*aflMi  C9uwt>y^ 

Hot  Sui^kur  Springs  is  the  objective  point  of  the  Middle  Park  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  In  addition  to  its  charms  for  the  pleasure  seeker,  this  park  offers,  in 
the  variety  and  abundance  of  its  game,  many  attractions  to  the  sportsman.  All 
the  game  found  in  North  Park,  (which  see)  is  here  in  equal  quantity,  and  here  as 
there,  camping  affords  the  best  and  most  successful  snort.  Grand  Lake,  twenty- 
five  miles  from  the  Springs,  contains  large  fish,  with  boats,  etc.,  at  hand.  Game 
and  brook  trout  are  found  in  the  country  west  of  Middle  Park,  in  unlimited  num- 
bers.   The  route  to  Hot  Sulphur  Springs  is  to  Denver,  as  above,  thence  via  the 
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Colorado  Central  Railroad  to  Central  City,  thence  ria  RoIllDBvUle  and  the 
RoUinsvtUe  wagon  road  over  the  Boulder  Pass ;  or  via  Georgetown,  and  daily 
stage  through  the  Beithoud  Pass.  Good  hotels  will  be  found  here,  with  guides, 
teams,  etc* 

«Je#er«<H»  CowtUy 

Morrit^m,    See  Denrer. 

Twin  Lake*  are  beyond  South  Park,  in  the  Arkansas  range  of  mountains,  and 
are  becoming  a  fiivorite  place  of  resort  for  fishing,  hunting  and  boating.  They 
can  be  easily  reached  from  Colorado  Sprinffs— although  mountainous  all  the  way 
—by  carriage,  ambulance  or  stage.  The  Takes  are  upon  the  L^ke  Fork  of  the 
Arlcansas  River,  one  of  the  largest  of  its  tributaries,  which  flows  eastward  from 
the  summit  of  the  lofly  Saguache  Range.  This  place  is  a  great  summer  resort 
for  the  Denver  people,  who  go  with  tents  and  all  the  conveniences  for  out-door 
Ufe. 

At  the  Twin  Lakes  the  fishing  is  tolerabl3rgood,  but  the  fish  are  small.  Should 
a  party  fit  out  with  a  pack  team  when  at  the  Twin  Lakes,  and  follow  the  Arkansas 
River  to  its  head  at  Tennessee  Pass,  and  then  strike  the  head  waters  of  Eagle 
River,  and  follow  it  down  until  nearly  opposite  tiie  mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
they  can  catch  trout  to  their  hearts  content,  and  probably  kill  some  elk  and  moun- 
tain sheep.  The  trout  of  the  Eagle  River  run  huge,  and  large  flies  or  spinning 
tackle  should  be  used  to  take  them.  Another  party  wishing  to  hunt  grizzlies,  can 
go  by  pack  train  from  the  lakes  up  Twin  Lake  Creek,  about  ten  miles  to  the  fork, 
and  then  follow  the  left  branch  of  the  creek  to  Elk  Pass,  where  the  Elk  Moun- 
tains are  crossed.  From  the  Blk  Mountains  there  is  an  old  Ute  trail  going  to 
Rock  Creek  and  to  the  snow  ranges  of  the  Roclcy  Mountains,  where  grizzlies  are 
common'during  the  summer.  There  are  trails  leading  to  Rock  Creek  and  Eagle 
River,  which  were  made  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  under  Dr.  F.  V.  Hay- 
den  in  1873. 

Granttt.    Good  trout  fishing  in  Twin  Lakes,  which  see. 

Estes  Parks  eighty-four  miles  from  Denver,  via  Boulder  and  Longmont,  and 
thirty  miles  from  Longmont,  at  the  northeast  foot  of  Long's  Peak,  is  a  beautiful 
basin  of  meadows  anag^ves,  with  delightful  hunting  and  fishing,  where  a  week 
or  a  month  of  the  later  summer  months  can  be  spent  very  agreeably.  Reached 
via  the  Colorado  Central  Railroad  to  the  above  stations. 

Fifrt  Collins  is  situated  in  Colorado  Territory,  on  Cache  le  Poudre  River,  a 
clear,  swift,  never-failing  stream,  abounding  in  trout  and  other  fish.  Game  is 
abundant  in  the  vicinity.  Reached  from  Cheyenne,  or  from  Greeley,  on  the 
Denver  and  Pacific  Railroad. 

Xa«  Animas  Couniff— 

The  western  fourth  of  the  county  is  mountainous,  interspersed  with  valleys 
and  mountain  peaks.  This  section  is  covered  with  pine  forests,  and  intersected  by 
numerous  mountain  streams  which  abound  with  trout.  The  eastern  three-fourths 
of  the  county  is  a  series  of  table-lands,  stretching  from  the  mountains  to  the  level 
plain.  The  principal  wild  game  in  this  part  of  the  country,  are  buffido,  antelope, 
beaver,  otter,  jack  rabbits,  etc.  The  mountains  abound  with  different  species  of 
bear,  immense  droves  of  deer,  turkeys  and  mountain  grouse,  and  various  animals 
hunted  and  trapped  exclusively  for  their  fiirs. 

Sucarica  Canon,  Cottonwood  CaAon,  and  Tuckalote  Cailon,  all  within  a  few 
miles  of  Dick's  ranche,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Ratom  Mountains,  near  the 
New  Mexico  boundary  line,  afford  excellent  shooting  for  deer,  antelope,  tur- 
keys, bears,  and  other  game.    Take  rail  to  Pueblo,  and  there  fit  out. 

Trinidad.  Fine  antelope  shooting  east  of  the  town,  and  through  the  county. 
Reached  from  Pueblo,  via  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railway  to  El  Moro, 
thence  a  short  stage  ride. 


PueMo  Cownty — 

Pueblo^  at  the  nine 
and  Rto  Grande  Kail.x#«u,  «-<>  t.n  ».•»  ovm-^^  vuuw«^«,t,.uwr.  .v,.  ...  .,..«,  ^^«.  ..»....»(» 
grounds  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico.    This  is  the  headquarters  where  hunting 
part'es  fit  oumr  the  antelope  plains  to  the  east,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 


Pueblo^  at  the  junction  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  and  the  Denver 
and  Rto  Grande  Railroad,  has  rail  and  stage  connections  for  all  the  best  hunting 
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west.  Buffalo,  antelope,  wolves,  foxes,  elk,  deer  of  seTeral  rarieties,  mountaia 
sheep,  bears,  and  many  other  kinds  of  large  game,  with  wild  fowl  of  all  descrip- 
tions, and  excellent  fisning  are  found  witbm  short  distances  from  Pueblo.  Tne 
sportsman  cannot  go  amiss.  Every  thing  necessary  for  camping  out,  horses, 
pack  mules,  guides,  etc.,  will  be  found  here. 

JBio  €^r««Mie  Cownty— 

Del  Norit,  Deer,  bear,  wild  ducks,  grouse,  and  in  the  streams  fine  troutlng. 
Reached  from  Denver  via  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  to  Canon  City, 
thence  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  by  fine  stage  route,  over  a  mountain  road. 
Saddle  horses  or  pack-mules,  can  here  be  obtained  at  reasonable  prices. 

&wHMmit  Coitnfy— 

Tkt  North  Park  is  filled  with  a  great  variety  and  abundance  of  game,  m- 
eluding  blacic  and  cinnamon  bears,  elk,  antelope,  black*tail  and  white-tail  deer, 
mountain  lion,  mountain  sheep,  woodland  buffalo,  or  mountain  bison,  wild  seese, 
ducks  of  several  varieties,  and  four  kinds  of  grouse,  with  excellent  trout  fishing 
in  the  mountain  streams.  The  smaller  fur-bearing  animals  are  found  here  in 
great  numbers.  Go  via  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  to  Cheyenne  or  Laramie,  and 
tnere  fit  out    Tents,  pack  horses,  wagons,  etc,  will  be  found  at  either  place. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Connecticut  has  an  area  of  4,674  square  miles,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  537,454.  Though  some  portions  of  the  State  are  rugged  and 
hilly,  there  are  no  mountains  properly  speaking.  The  surface  of 
the  country  is  made  up  mostly  ot  the  valleys  gf  the  Housatonic, 
Connecticut  and  Thames  Rivers,  with  their  tributaty  streams. 
Railroads  and  fine  wagon  roads  intersect  every  part  of  the  State, 
and  with  the  rivers  furnish  excellent  travelling  facilities.  Owing  to 
the  dense  population  of  this  State,  there  are  now  very  few  of  the 
larger  and  wilder  animals,  once  abundant,  though  in  most  parts 
of  the  less  thickly  settled  re^ons,  small  game  is  found  in  fair 
quantity.  Along  the  bavs  and  inlets  of  its  southern  shore,  wild 
fowl  are  abundant,  and  always  afford  good  sport. 

Bridgtfort.  Blue-fishtttfl^  in  the  harbor,  and  by  taking  rail  to  Stratford,  good 
bass  fishinir  may  be  found  in  the  Housatonic  River.  Excellent  duck  shootin(( 
around  Briageport,  in  the  Harbor  and  on  the  Sound.  Route :  Boat  from  New 
York,  or  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  fifty-seven  miles  from 
New  York.    Hotels  :  Sterling  and  AUantic  Houses,  each,  $3.    See  Stratford. 

Stamford.  Quail,  partri(&e  and  woodcock  shooting ;  fishing  on  the  Sound. 
Route  as  above.  Hotels:  Stamford  and  Union  Houses.  The  Ocean  House, 
on  the  beach  at  Shippan  Point,  is  a  summer  resort  for  New  Yorkers. 

Stratford^  on  the  Housatonic  River.  Ruflfed  grouse,  woodcock,  quail,  black 
duck  and  teal  shooting.  Good  bass  fishing,  and  ue  river  has  been  stocked  with 
California  and  Kennebec  salmon.  Route  as  above  via  rail.  No  liotel.  Good 
quail  and  woodcock  shooting  around  Fairfield  and  neighboring  towns,  but  the 
grounds  are  pretty  thorouglily  posted. 

Hartford  County— 

Hartiand,  Partridges  aiford  good  sport.  Take  the  Caaal  RMlroad  firom  New 
Haven.  • 
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ff§w  Britain,  Black  b«w  of  Unre  size  «re  caught  in  Shuttle  Meadows  pond, 
two  miles  from  town.    Route :  Hartford,  Providence  and  Fishkill  Railroad. 

£a»i  GituUnbury.  The  headwaters  of  Roaring  Brook  afford  good  trout  fish- 
ing. 

Tht  Farmingi^n  River  has  been  stocked  with  California  salmon.  Go  via  the 
Canal  Railroad  to  Farmingtan  or  Granby^  in  both  of  which  places  there  are  hotels. 

Danbury  anglers  resort  to  Lake  Kenosha  with  its  boating  and  excellent  fi!Aing. 
It  is  two  miles  from  the  village,  reached  by  a  pleasant  drive.  Danbury  is  on  the 
Danbury  and  Norwalk,  and  the  Housatomc  Railroads.    Two  hoteb. 

Sayhroek  Peini^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River,  furnishes  excellent 
shooting  for  ducks,  broadbills,  red  heads,  black  dudes  and  dippers.  Reached  by 
the  Shore  Line,  or  Connecticut  Valley  Railroad.  There  Is  a  good  hotel  within 
forty  rods  of  the  depot 

East  Hampton.  Excellent  Made  bass  fishing  in  Lake  Pokatopaug  whose 
waters  liave  also  been  stocked  with  salmon.  Reached  via  the  New  Yoik  and 
Boston  Air  Line.    BuelFs  is  a  good  stopphig  place. 

Clinton.  Woodcock,  ruffed  grouse,  pickerel.  Reached  via  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  twenty-three  miles  from  New  Haven. 

Higganum.  Salmon  are  taken  in  the  Connecticut.  Reached  via  the  Con* 
necticut  Valley  Railroad. 

JTeio  JBLanen  dntmtft — 

Guil/iord.  Dude  and  snipe  shooting,  and  good  fishing.  Guilford  Is  on  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  sixteen  miles  from  New  Haven. 
Hotel,  the  Gtdlford  House,  and  at  Guilford  Point  several  summer  hotels. 

Miiford.  Several  trout  streams  in  the  vicinity,  and  a  variety  of  fishing  in  the 
Sound.  Route :  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad.  Hotel :  the 
Milford  House,  ^.  Charles  Island  with  a  small  hotel,  is  a  summer  resort,  and 
affords  good  fishing. 

Nrm  Haven.  On  the  Bast  Haven  marshes  snipe  abound.  On  the  hills  wild 
pigeons  are  found  in  their  season,  and  quails  also  abound.  On  the  ridge  tliat  joins 
the  East  and  West  Rock  quails  are  found  in  considerable  numbers,  and  on  the 
West  H  aven  side  is  a  series  of  salt  water  flats  that  extend  for  several  miles.  These 
of  course  are  much  hunted.  Savin  Rock  or  light  House  Point  are  within  an  hour's 
drive  by  carriage,  and  both  afford  good  fishing,  wliile  by  the  Shore  Line  Railroad 
a  few  minutes  nde  by  the  early  train  will  place  the  angler  at  Brantord,  Double 
Beach,  Stony  Creek,  Guilford,  the  TMmble  Islands,  and  other  places  long  luown 
as  tip-top  fishing  grounds  for  black  fish,  sea  bass,  weak  fish,  lobsters,  etc..  and 
now  provided  with  hotels  and  boarding  houses  of  all  dasses  and  every  style  of 
pretension. 

Stony  Crook.  Good  duck  shooting  on  the  Shore  Line  Railroad.  Guides  and 
informatk>n  can  be  obtained  at  Frink  s  HoteL  Several  inexpensive  hotels.  For 
full  information  address  RichardlPayae  or  Henry  Rogers.  From  the  Indian 
Point  hotel  boats  may  be  hired  (25  to  co  cents)  for  the  Thimble  Islands. 

Tho  Tkimbi*  Isiando,  A  resort  tnat  ought  to  be  brought  more  generally  to 
the  notice  of  the  people  outside  of  Connecticut,  is  the  **  Thimble  Islands,''  lying 
between  New  Haven  and  New  London,  and  reached  by  the  Shore  Line  Railroad 
from  Stony  Creek,  Branford  or  Guilford  stations.  There  are  several  hundred  of 
these  islands,  with  bold  shores,  and  splendid  sea  fishing  of  all  kinds  convenient, 
offering  greater  variety  and  change  of  scenery  than  is  usually  afforded  by  any 
single  pleasure  resort. '  A  cruise  among  these  islands  in  a  yacht  gives  perfect 
dolce  jar  niento.  The  old  Double  Beach  House,  a  &mous  resort  for  fifty  years, 
the  Hranford  Point  House,  and  a  dozen  new  ones,  offer  abundant  hotel  accommo- 
dation. Many  of  the  islands  are  occupied  by  private  cottages.  The  pleasanlest 
way  to  reach  the  islands  firom  points  south  of  New  York,  is  to  take  the  New 
Haven  steamboat  line  at  Peck  Slip,  New  York,  at  11  p.  m.,  sleep  all  night  com- 
fortably, and  reach  Stony  Creek  in  time  for  breakfast 

WaUingford.  Gtonse  and  woodcock.  'Pickerel  in  Community  Lake.  Black 
bais  in  Pistapaugh  Pond.    N.  H.  H.  and  S.  R.  R. 

Zitehftetd  County- 
Canaan.    The  Twin  Lakes  are  fast  growing  Into  fiivor  as  a  camping  and  pic- 
nic resort.    On  the  mountain  tops  near  at  hand,  are  lakes  as  wild  and  much  less 
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frequented  than  the  Adirondadcs  or  Maine  lakes,  and  abundantly  stocked  with 
fish  and  game. 

The  '*  Twins  "— ''  Waushinee"  and  "  Waushininf  "—are  on  the  Connecticttt 
Western  Railroad,  twelve  miles  east  of  Millertoo,  which  is  on  the  Harlem  road, 
and  fifty-seven  miles  west  from  Hartford.  They  are  on  high  ground,  and  held  in 
place  by  a  range  of  hills.  The  Twins  are  **  suuneaed  '^  together  by  a  narrow, 
crooked  strait,  uat  is  barely  navigable  in  low  water.  Both  lakes  are  well  stocked 
with  the  fish  usually  found  in  this  region,  and  vast  quantities  of  pickerel  and 
perch  are  taken  from  the  smaller  lake  durii^^  the  winter.  The  lame  lake— mme 
six  miles  in  circuit— has  long  been  famous  for  its  fine  pike  (pickerel  they  are  called 
hereabouts),  fish  of  five  to  seven  pounds  weight  being  not  unusual  in  the  bygone 
days ;  but  since  the  stocking  of  the  waters  with  black  bass,  some  years  aincc,  the 
pike  are  not  so  plenty  nor  jo  large.  The  abundant  supply  of  oass,  however, 
more  than  makes  up  tor  it,  and  during  the  summer  afibrds  rare  sport  to  those  ex- 
perts who  Imow  the  when  and  the  how  to  take  them.  The  lakes  have  also  been 
stocked  with  land  locked  salmon.  Close  around  this  lake  region  are  numerous 
trout  streams,  which  afibrd  the  angler  fine  sport;  notably  More  Brook  and 
Bracie's  brook,  in  Salisbury,  and  Bartholomew,  Spurr,  and  Lee  brooks,  in  Shef- 
field, and  the  Sages'  Ravine  broolc,  that  divides  the  two  States.  These  streams 
are  hardly  laige  enough  for  the  fly-nsher's  best  efforts,  though  trout  of  two  pounds 
weiff ht,  have  been  taken  from  the  Lee  brook,  and  very  good  creels  full  in  Sages* 
Ravme  and  the  More  Brook. 

The  game  in  the  neigtiborhood  comprises  grouse,  woodcock,  ouail,  squirrels, 
and  rabbits,  mink  and  otter,  fox,  wild-cat,  and  woodchucks.  Of  ducks  there  are 
the  broad-biU,  shell  drake,  whistler,  buffle-head,  brant,  black  duck,  and  In  short 
nearly  every  Iclnd  found  on  any  fresh  water,  and  in  great  abundance ;  wild  geese 
are  here  in  great  numbers,  and  quail,  woodcock  and  pigeons  in  sufficient  qusBtl- 
ties  to  insure  good  sport.  From  New  York  City  via  ciarlem  and  Connecticut 
Railroads,  tlie  &re  is  Sa.80.  Board  at  the  Twin  Lakes  Trout  Farm,  Corbin's 
Union  Depot  Hotel,  and  at  Salisbury,  which  see. 

ChapinvtUt.  Good  bass  fishing.  Route :  Connecticut  Western  Railroad  from 
Hartford. 

Ktni.  The  Spectacle  Ponds  are  two  lakes  amid  the  forest  on  a  high  plain  to 
the  west,  and  reached  by  a  fteep  road.  These  waters  have  been  stocked  with 
land  locked  salmon.  Reached  via  the  Housatonic  Railroad  from  Bridgeport  or 
Pittsfield.    Hotel,  tlie  Kent  Plains  House. 

New  Mil/ord.  Fine  black  bass  fishing  in  the  Housatonic  River.  Route  as 
above.    Hotel,  the  New  Milford  House. 

Salisbury.  For  game  and  fish  see  Canaan.  The  Twin  Lakes  are  six  miles 
distant,  reached  via  a  good  wagon  road.  Route :  firom  Hartford  via  the  Cooneo- 
ticut  Western.  Hotels,  Barnard  House  ^9 ;  and  a  huge  summer  boarding  how*. 

IVett  tfor/olk.    Trouting  in  the  vicinity.    Route  as  above. 

Wifuted.  Some  distance  above  the  village  on  a  high  plateau,  is  Long  I-ake, 
which  has  been  stocked  with  land  locked  salmon.  Route :  Nsfugatuck  Rattroad 
from  Bridgeport ;  faro  $1.85 ;  or  Connecticut  Western  Railroad  from  Hartford. 
Hotels,  Clarae  House  ia  ;  Beardsley  House.  # 

Litck  field  is  one  of  the  favorite  quiet  and  un&shionable  summer  resorts  of  the 
State.  Bantam  Lake,  reached  bv  a  pleasant  drive,  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water, 
full  of  many  kinds  of  fish,  and  is  much  visited  by  the  summer  tourists  and  pleas- 
ure seekers  who  resort  to  Litchfield.  Take  the  Naugatuck  Railroad  from 
Bridgeport. 

• 

Nianiic,  The  striped  bass  in  the  river  afford  excellent  sport  The  fishing  at 
this  point  is  the  more  attractive,  as  it  is  done  from  a  bridge  not  twenty  yards  from 
the  liotel,  on  the  flood  tide,  and  from  below  the  railroad  bridge  at  the  ebb,  and  by 
trawling  at  night.  The  current  is  very  rapid,  and  from  the  bridge,  the  line 
sweeps  the  whole  width  of  the  river  at  this  point  of  the  channeL  The  hotel  is 
comfortable,  and  the  fishing  ground  within  call  of  the  dinner-bell.  Blood  Point, 
one  mile  from  Nlantic,  is  a  famous  resort  fbr  fishing  for  large  striped  bass.  Nian- 
tic  is  six  miles  from  New  London,  is  reached  from  Bast  Lyme,  and  is  one  mile 
from  that  place.  The  Niantic  River,  two-and-a-half  miles  long,  connects  the  bay 
with  a  lake  which  receives  the  waters  of  several  fine  trout  streams,  so  that  the 
river  and  bay  form  a  natural  breeding  and  spawning  ^^round  for  bass.  There 
are  two  hotels,  one  at  Block  Point  on  the  Bast  Lyme  side,  and  the  other  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  at  Bloody  Point.    Niantic  Bay  is  three  miles  wide,  and 
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has  a  depth  of  three  fathoms.  In  the  channel  below  the  railroad  bridge  it  is  fira 
nUhoms.    A  small  fish  known  as  mummychun  is  used  for  bait 

NvrrBtch.  Fly  fishing  for  shad  at  Greenvule  Dam,  one  mile  above  Norwich, 
on  the  ShetuclcetRiver.  Dace  and  bonv  fish  are  also  caught  there,  and  the  river 
has  been  stocked  with  California  and  Kennebec  salmon.  Reached  ria  the  New 
York  and  New  Sngland,  or  the-New  London  Northern  Railroads.  Hotels  $2.50, 
$3  and  leas. 

New  Lendtm.  Good  striped  bass  fishing  at  Roi>e  Ferry,  on  the  Niantic  River, 
and  a  variety  of  fishing  on  the  Sound.  Reached  via  steamboat  or  rail  from  New 
York  and  Boston. 

Noank^  a  little  village  midway  between  New  London  and  Stonington,  fur- 
nishes excellent  fishing  for  mackerel,  blue  fish,  tautog,  flounders,  porgies  and 
squeteague.  or  weak  fish,  locally  known  as  yellow-fins.  The  {irincipal  fishing 
ground  is  Block  Island  Sound.    Good  duck  shooting  may  be  had  in  season. 

Taliamd.  Skuogaurong,  Snipsie,  Square  and  Bolton  road«  all  within  an  hour's 
drive,  afford  as  good  boats  ana  as  good  pond  fishing  as  can  be  had  at  any  point 
in  the  State.    Fartridge  and  quail  are  in  fiur  abundance. 

Windham  Couniy— 

Brookiyn*  Quidl,  raffed  grouse  and  woodcock.  Take  the  New  York  and 
N  cw  England  Railroad  to  Daaielson ville,  thence  a  drive  of  four  miles.  Hotel,  the 
Putnam  House. 

Woodstock.  One  mile  firom  the  vUlace  is  Woodstock  Lake,  where  there  Is 
good  boating  and  fishing.  Woodstock  u  a  quiet  country  town  with  one  hotel, 
where  the  stranger  will  nnd  comfortable  accommodations.  Take  the  New  York 
and  New  Soglaad  Railroad  to  Putnam,  thence  five  miles  via  stage  or  hired 
conveyanoa. 


DAKOTA. 


The  territory  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  the 
Missouri  River,  which  flows  through  it  from  northwest  to  south- 
east. The  surface  of  the  country  north  and  east  of  the  river  is 
broken  up  by  many  lakes,  some  of  them  of  larg^e  size,  and  all 
abounding  in  fish  and  game.  From  the  southwest,  there  are  a 
series  of  gradually  rising  plateaus,  extending  west  to  the  Black 
Hills,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  spurs.  The  nrst  of  these  plateaus 
is  the  Coteau  des  Prairies,  west  of  this  the  Coteau  de  Missouri ; 
north  is  the  valley  of  the  Red  River,  and  west  of  this  another 
plateau,  extending  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  These  plains  are 
diversified  by  occasional  lofty  buttes,  and  deep  cafions.  In  the 
south  and  southwestern  part  of  the  territory,  are  the  Bad  Lands, 
sterile  plains  of  blue  clay  land.  The  plateaus  and  mountains  are 
full  of  game,  including  the  larger  species  common  in  the  west, 
with  all  the  wild  fowl  and  fish  usually  found  in  the  neighboring 
States  and  territories.  The  countr)'  is  thinly  settled,  and  tne  game 
consequently  for  the  most  part  undisturi>ed.  The  North  Pacific 
and  Central  Pacific  Railroads  and  the  Missouri  River;  are  the 
principal  lines  of  access  to  the  Territory.  The  population  is  con- 
nhed  to  the  eastern  and  southern  borders,  and  the  line  of  the 
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Northern  Pacific  RoaJ.  The  interior  is  uninhabited,  or  occupied 
by  hostile  Indian  tribes,  and  travelling  without  armed  escourt 
consequently  dangerous. 

Black  Hill*.  As  &  game  regrioo,  the  Black  Hills  wlU  compare  very  &Torably 
with  any  locality  in  the  counDry.  Deer  of  two  species  are  most  abundsnt,  tlie 
white-tailed  ana  the  mule  deer.  Elk  are  numerous,  grizzly  bears,  mountain 
sheep,  cougar,  wild-cat,  Canada  lynx,  grey  wolf,  and  coyote,  are  common.  The 
kit-fox,  or  swift,  is  abundant  on  the  plams.  The  mink,  otter  and  badger  are 
abundant  on  tixe  rivers  flowing  into  the  Missouri,  and  squirrels,  gophers,  wood- 
chucks  and  muskrats  are  common  on  the  plains.  The  beaver  buuds  its  dams  in 
all  the  streams.  Game  birds  are  well  represented  by  several  species  of  geese 
and  ducks,  which  are  to  be  found  along  the  various  water-courses  In  and  about 
the  Hills,  and  by  at  least  two  species  of  grouse,  the  sharp-tailed  and  the  ruffed. 
The  former  are  numerous  along  the  open  valleja  and  in  the  sparsely-wooded 
hill-sides,  and  the  latter  among  the  dense  pines  of  the  higher  land.  Altogether, 
the  Black  Hills  offer  to  the  sportsman  an  abundance  and  variety  of  game,  ana 
since  opened  to  the  white  man,  are  as  much  esteemed  as  a  hunting-ground  by 
him,  as  formerly  by  the  Indian. 

From  the  north  there  are  routes  from  Bismark,  Fort  Pierre  and  Brule  City  to 
the  northern  and  northwestern  parts  of  the  HiUs.  From  the  ease  there  are  trails 
from  Yankton,  Sioux  City  and  Kearney  Junction.  There  are  three  routes  from 
the  south ;  from  North  Platte  and  Sianey  in  Nebraska,  and  from  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming  ;  and  one  from  the  west,  by  the  way  of  Whisky  Gap  and  Independence 
Rock. 

The  route  from  Cheyenne  is  said  to  be  the  safest,  and  preferable  to  the  others. 

Crystal  Springs  is  a  fine  ground  for  ducks,  geese,  swans,  etc.  A  station  on 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  sixty-four  miles  east  of  Bismark.  The  lakes  and 
sloughs  are  all  shallow^  with  hard  bottoms.  A  boat  is  unnecessary,  as  the  hunter 
can  walk  through  the  rice  and  rushes. 

Ham^rn  County— 

Wffrtkingion^  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  There  are  a  few  buffalo, 
with  plenty  of  elk,  antelope,  wolves,  jade  rabbits  and  other  game.  The  country 
is  rolling  prairie. 

Burleigh  County— 

Bismark.  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad^  is  an  excellent  point  for  sportsmen 
to  make  their  headquarters.  In  the  surrounding  country  will  be  found  bnfialo, 
large  droves  of  elk  and  antelope,  black-tail  deer  in  abundance,  and  unlimited 
numbers  of  swans,  brant,  geese,  ducks,  plover,  snipe  and  pinnated  grouse. 

Ca*s  County— 

Farm.  Buffalo,  black  bear,  elk,  black-tail  deer,  antelope,  canvas-backs, 
mallards,  blue  and  green-winged  teal,  widgeons,  and  red-head  duc^s,  brant, 
Canada  geese,  swans,  pelicans,  snipe,  curlew,  upland  and  golden  plover,  ruffed 
and  pinnated  grouse.  Fargo  is  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Rai^oad,  and  is  the  point 
of  departure  of  the  Red  River  steamers.  The  sportsman  will  find  good  accommo- 
dations at  the  Headquarters  Hotel.  From  Fargo,  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
out  to  the  Missouri,  the  country  is  mostly  open  rolling  prairie.  Rivers  and 
lakes  are  comparatively  rare,  but  when  found,  abound  in  nsh  and  attract  n-eat 
quantities  of  game  to  tneir  wooded  shores.  Antelope,  elk,  wolves,  jack  raboits, 
and  other  eame  abound.  Buffalo  are  rare,  as  hostile  Indians  beyond  the  Mis- 
souri watch  the  fords  jealously  to  prevent  their  crossing. 

Charles  Mi»  County— 

WhiU  Swan,  Black-tail  deer;  sotelope  are  plenty  on  the  Bijon  HDls,  forty- 
five  miles  up  the  river. 


Stutsman  County— 

yamestffwn.    Elk,  ar 
with  bufialo  occasionally.    RoUiug  pniHe. 


yamesiown.    Elk,  antelope,  wolves.  Jack  rabbits  and  other  game  in  abwndanOi 
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DELAWARE. 

This  State  occupies  the  eastern  portion  of  the  peninsula 
which  lies  between  the  Delaware  Bay  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on 
the  east,  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay  on  the  west.  The  greatest 
Jingth  of  the  State  is  ninety-six  miles,  the  breadth  thirty-seven, 
the  whole  area  2,120,  and  the  population  125,000.  The  surface  is 
hilly  and  rolling  in  the  northern  part,  and  level  in  the  central  and 
southern  portions.  The  coast  is  indented  by  numerous  bays  and 
inlets,  which  are  the  resort  of  great  numbers  of  wild-fowl,  and  are 
easily  reached  by  the  Delaware  railroads  and  their  branches,  or  by 
the  different  lines  of  steamboats  plying  on  the  Bay. 

Bombay  Hook,  1x^^tC%  Hotel  is  «  well-known  resort  for  gunners.  Bay  and 
beach  birds  are  here  found  in  abundance.  Reached  from  Dover,  which  is  on  the 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad,  or  via  boat  from  Philadelphia. 

Kitshant^ock^  nine  miles  from  Dover,  is  a  well>4cnown  pUce  for  bay  and  beach 
bird  shooting.    A  good  hotel  here. 

LittU  Cretk  Landing.  On  Little  Creek  is  to  be  found  woodcock,  quail,  snipe 
and  other  duck  shooting.  A  few  miles  from  Dover,  which  is  on  the  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad.    Hotel  at  Dover,  the  Capitol  House. 

Smyrna.  Quail  and  snipe  shooting.  Reached  via  Philadelphia,  Wilmington 
and  Baltimore  Railroad.    Two  hoteb,  the  Delaware  and  the  Smyrna. 

Dover.  On  the  creeks  near  the  dty  are  woodcock,  quail,  snipe,  ducks  and 
wild-fowl  of  several  varieties. 

Near  Mil/ordy  are  the  popular  sportsmen's  resorts.  Thorn  Point  and  Doctor's 
Island,  which  are  annually  visitea  bv  gunners.  The  Milford  House  furnishes 
comfortable  accommodations.  Readied  via  the  Junction  and  Breakwater 
Railroad. 

jre«0  Castle  Counip— 

Dtlaptare  City.  Woodcock,  quail  and  snipe  on  the  Dragon  Marshes.  Reached 
via  the  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  Railroad. 

Part  Ponn,    On  the  nuurahes  are  snipe,  and  excellent  rail  shooting. 

8U89e»  County— 

Letutt^  on  Lewes  Creek  and  Delaware  Bay,  affords  excellent  bay-bird  and 
wild-fowl  shooting,  with  fresh  and  salt  water  fishing.  Terrapins,  rock-fish,  perch, 
eels,  and  near  the  Breakwater,  large  numbers  of  black  fish  and  flounders.  The 
route  is  via  the  Junction  and  Breakwater  Railroad.  The  Atlantic  House  and 
the  United  States  House  afford  comfortable  accommodations. 

Rekai^oik  Btach^  a  few  miles  south  of  Lewes,  is  a  summer  resort  for  Delaware 
people,  and  there  the  visitor  will  find  home-like  hoteb,  with  fishing  and  shooting 
10  toe  neighboriiood. 


DISTRICT   OF  COLUMBIA. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  with  the  adjoining  counties  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  is  one  of  the  best  game  bird  and  fish  centres  in 
the  country.  Dr.  Coues  has  found  two  hundred  and  twenty-six 
different  .varieties  of  birds  there.    Ducks,  geese,  snipe,  woodcock, 
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wild  turke)rSp  ruffed  grouse,  quail,  reed  birds,  wild  pigeons,  etc, 
can  be  obtained  in  greater  quantities  here,  than  at  much-talked-of 
places  hundreds  of  miles  further  off,  and  scarcely  accessible. 

Wttskingion,  There  are  hundreds  of  places  oo  the  Potomac,  within  two  or 
three  hours^  drive  of  Washington,  where  black  baas  and  perch  are  abundant,  and 
where  the  rarest  sport  is  afforded.  The  Little  Falls,  Dam  No.  7,  and  the  basin 
above  it,  Stubblefield  Kalis,  the  Great  Falls,  and  many  other  places  between 
Washinf^n  and  the  latter  point,  are  celebrated  for  ^ood  bshimr.  uuck  and  snipe 
shooting,  and  on  the  marshes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  arc  reeooirds,  black-binw, 
ortolans,  jack  snipe,  stiff-tails,  and  canvas-back  ducks. 

MarUorougk  Point  is  the  best  place  in  the  vicinity  for  quail,  or  for  bar  shoot- 
ing for  mallard  ducks. 

On  the  eastern  branch  near  the  vicinity  of  Benning*s  Bridge,  is  a  locality  for 
plover,  mallard,  sprig-tail  and  teal  ducks,  and  reed  birds. 

Black  Bat$  Fitking  in  tht  Reservoirs.  Connected  with  the  aqueduct  which 
supplies  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Geoi^etown  with  Potomac  water,  are  two 
immense  reservoirs,  one  of  which  is  known  as  the  receiving  reservoir,  and  the 
other  as  the  distributing  reservoir.  The  first  is  used  for  the  storage  of  water  to 
supply  the  city  in  case  of  a  freshet  in  the  river,  or  when  the  water  continues 
muady  for  any  length  of  time ;  and  the  other,  located  at  the  head  of  the  pipe  line, 
supplies  the  various  mains  leading  to  the  two  cities.  Both  of  these  reservmra  axe 
filled  with  black  bass.  The  receiving  reservoir  was  first  completed  and  filled 
with  water.  It  has  been  in  use  about  fifteen  years,  and  during  that  time  the  bnan 
have  increased  and  multiplied  therein  with  prreat  rapidity ;  besides  the  supply  is 
annually  increased  by  the  young  ones,  whtoh  come  down  the  conduit  from  the 
Falls,  and  easily  get  through  the  wire  screens  into  the  reservoir,  on  account  of 
their  diminutive  size.  Many  now  in  the  waters  of  the  reservoir,  have  been  there 
twelve  or  fourteen  years,  and  in  tliat  time  have  attained  a  weight  of  firom  four  to 
five  pounds.  This  reservoir  covers  an  area  of  forty-four  acres,  and  varies  in  depth 
from  two  to  fifty  feeu  The  presence  of  fish  in  the  reservoirs  was  long  a  disputed 
question,  but  is  now  (generally  admitted  that  they  are  beneficial  to  the  water,  aa 
tney  feed  upon  the  animalcuue,  and*  to  a  great  extent  clear  it  of  insects  and  v^e- 
table  matter,  washed  therein  by  rains  from  the  surrounding  hills,  which  are  cuTti* 
vated.  Some  years  since  it  was  noticed  in  the  spring,  that  the  water  had  a  fetid 
taste  and  smell,  and  it  was  then  argued  that  its  offensiveness  proceeded  firom  6sh 
in  a  state  of  decomposition  in  the  reservoirs  or  pipes  leading  to  the  city.  Other 
water-works  in  different  parts  of  the  country  had  the  same  trouble,  ana  the  sub- 
ject was  scientifically  investigated.  The  generally  received  opinion  now  is,  th*t 
It  arises  from  the  coafervae,  which,  under  favorable  circumstances,  are  generated 
in  all  reservoirs. 

The  bait  used  for  bass  in  these  waters  Is  live  minnows,  frogs,  and  crawfish. 
They  never  rise  to  a  fly  in  the  still  water  of  the  reservoirs,  though  they  often  ta.ke 
it  in  the  Potomac  in  places  where  rocks  abound,  forming  rapids  and  eddies.  The 
bass  undoubtedly  spawn  in  the  reservoirs,  and  for  that  purpose  seek  the  head- 
waters in  the  spring,  where  it  is  not  so  deep.  As  warm  weatner  approaches  they 
return  to  the  deep  water.  Fish  are  fre<iuently  taken,  weighing  firom  two  to  three 
pounds,  and  when  a  bass  of  that  size  is  hooked  in  water  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
deep,  with  no  rocks,  grass,  or  snags  to  catch  the  line,  he  affords  delightful  sport. 
Their  favorite  feeding  time  is  early  morning.  Trolling  for  them  with  minnow  for 
bait.  Is  often  very  successful  in  these  reservoirs,  especftlly  in  August  and  Septem. 
ber.  A  permit  from  the  aqueduct  authorities  is  necessary,  to  e^oy  the  privilen 
ot  fishing  in  these  waters,  but  the  courteous  gentlemen  who  have  charge  of  the 
work,  never  refuse  such  permission  to  gentlemen  whom  they  know  ¥rill  not  ^nae 
the  privilege. 


FLORIDA. 


Florida  has  an  area  of  59,268  square  iniles.  and  a  population 
of  187,748.  The  countnr  is  level  throughout  the  State,  with  the 
exception  of  between  the  Suwannee  and  Apalachicola  Rivers 
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where  the  hills  are  of  inconsiderable  height.  In  the  southern  part 
of  the  State,  a  wide  stretch  of  country  known  as  the  Everglades,  is 
annually  submerged,  and  north  of  this  country,  the  elevation  does 
not  exceed  two  hundred  feet.  Florida  is  well  supplied  with  har- 
bors and  bays,  especially  upon  the  Gulf ;  the  whole  extent  of  her 
coast  line  is  1,150  miles.  The  St.  John's,  Apalachicola  and  other 
rivers,  with  their  numerous  tributaries,  and  the  many  lakes  con- 
nected with  them,  form  a  system  of  water  communication  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  inland.  The  northern  and  eastern  coun- 
ties are  also  accessible  by  railroads,  and  new  roads  are  being  con- 
structed as  the  development  of  the  country  demands  them. 
Florida  has  vast  forests  of  pine  and  live  oak,  dense  swamps,  cane- 
brakes  and  prairie  lands.  The  grater  part  of  the  State  is  unset- 
tled, much  of  it  has  never  been  disturbed  bjr  the  settler,  and  here 
the  sportsman  will  find  game  in  all  its  primidve  abundance,  in- 
cluding the  varieties  here  mentioned  : — 

Animals, — Panther,  common  in  all  the  unsettled  parts  of  the 
State,  lynx,  abundant  and  do. ;  grey  wolf,  some  nearly  black,  not 
common ;  grey  fox,  common ;  raccoon,  very  abundant ;  common 
bear  do  ;  red  deer  abundant  but  very  small ;  southern  fox  squirrel, 
abundant,  confined  to  pine  woods,  affords  fine  sport ;  grey  squirrel 
ver)*  abundant  and  very  tame;  grey  rabbit,  marsh  rabbit,  and 
opossum,  very  common. 

Birds, ^  Wild  turkey,  quail,  kill- deer,  plover,  Wilson  plover, 
piping  plover,  golden  and  black  belly,  very  numerous ;  woodcock, 
not  very  abundant ;  snipe  very  numerous,  fly  in  large  flocks  and 
cover  the  whole  country ;  red-breasted  snipe  very  numerous  ; 
willet,  yellow  legs,  and  godwit,  very  common ;  Hudson  curlew 
and  Esquimaux,  rare  ;  long-billed  curlew  abundant ;  black-neck 
stilt,  rails,  gallinules,  herons,  cranes  and  ibis,  all  common. 

Ducks,  Geese,  etc, — Mallard,  very  abundant ;  black  duck,  com- 
mon ;  pin- tail,  green-winged  teal,  olue-winged  teal,  blue- winged 
shoveller,  wood  duck,  scaup  duck,  red-head,  ail  abundant ;  bald 
pate,  canvas  back,  butter  ball,  ruddy  duck,  all  common  ;  hooded 
meganser,  abundant ;  Canada  goose,  common  in  western  Florida. 

Fish, — Sheepshead,  red-fish  or  channel  bass,  salt  water  trout, 
drum,  whiting,  red-snapper,  or  grouper,  black  grouper,  cobia, 
pompano,  cavalli,  black  fish,  or  sea  bass,  hog  fish,  croaker,  black 
grunt,  skip  jack,  mullet,  salt  water  catfish,  shark,  gar  fish,  or  (saw 
nsh),  angel  fish,  ray,  skate,  torpedo  fish,  g^eat  ray  or  devil  fish. 
The  fresh  water  fish  are  the  black  trout,  or  bass,  yellow  perch, 
sunfish,  blue  bream,  red-bellied  perch,  goggle-eyed  perch. 

Fort  Ca^0n^  at  Indian  River  Inlet,  Is  an  excellent  point  for  the  hunter  or  fish- 
erman. There  are  red  fish,  red  snapper,  sheepshead,  cavalli,  red  trout,  sea  mul- 
let, pompano,  Jew  fish  and  tarpon,  with  other  Tarieties.  and  a  good  game  country 
In  the  interior.    Good  board  can  be  found  at  Capuin  Payne's.    A  uiort  disUnce 
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from  Capron  is  Fort  Pterct.  an  excellent  camplnjif  sround  where  the  same  spoit 
may  be  had.  For  route  to  both  these  points,  see  New  Smyrna,  Volusia  County. 
See  also  Titusville. 

Clay  County— 

Magnolia,  Blade  Creelc  is  a  navigable  stream  for  fisbermen  and  sportsmen. 
On  a  sunny  day  its  banlu  are  lined  with  alligators,  while  fish  and  game  of  all 
descriptions  are  plentiful.  A  regular  landing  for  St.  John's  River  steamboats. 
Hotel,  $5- 

Columbia  County— 

Lake  City.  Deer,  wild  turkeys,  ducks,  quail :  trout,  bream,  speckled  bream. 
Reached  via  the  Jacksonville,  Pensacola  and  Mobile  RaUroad.  Board  %%i  to 
%yci  per  month ;  guides  %x  to  $1.95 ;  teams  $3  to  $5. 

Th^  Gulf  Countiem— 

In  all  the  counties  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  in  nearly  an  the  heavily 
timbered  lands  in  the  others,  are  to  be  found  all  kinds  of  game,  such  as  bear,  deer 
wild  turkeys,  panthers,  catamounts,  wDd  cats,  etc.  Deer  and  turkey  are  abun- 
dant. In  all  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  creeks  are  an  abundance  of  fish,  such  as  trout, 
perch,  jack  or  hake,  catfish,  black  fish,  breum,  etc.  On  the  coast  there  are  the 
finest  of  oysters,  clams,  turtle,  and  every  variety  of  salt  water  fish.  During  the 
winter  all  the  lakes,  ponds,  l>ays,  inlets,  rivers,  etc.,  have  an  abundance  of  every 
variety  of  water  fowl.  Sportsmen  should  visit  Middle  Florida  by  all  means  and 
take  a  hunt  and  a  fish  down  on  the  coast. 

Xmeam^\a  County— 

This  is  one  of  the  best  sporting  counties  in  West  Forida.  On  the  Ferdido, 
Black  Water,  Escambia,  Bast  Bay.  and  Choctawhatchee  Rivers,  and  on  PalmeUo, 
Soldier,  St.  Johns,  and  Stone  Quarry  creeks,  on  the  Grand  Lagoon,  Bear  and 
Deer  Points,  and  on  Bayous  Grande,  Checo,  Texar,  Marquis,  Gircon  and  Tar- 
kill,  all  within  a  few  hours*  sail  of  Pensacola  and  the  Navy  Yard,  can  be  found 
excellent  fish  in  many  varieties,  with  deer,  bear,  turkey,  squirrel,  etc.  Within 
five  miles  of  the  Navy  Yard  any  quantity  of  game  can  be  obtained.  The  Grand 
I^agoon  furnishes  fine  duck  shootiiMr  all  the  year.  The  summer  or  wood  dude 
remains  the  entire  year,  and  in  the  fall  and  winter  it  is  visited  by  great  numbers 
of  Mallard  or  English  duck,  red-heads,  blackwing  teal,  wood  duck,  large  crested, 
widgeon  or  bald  neads,  bull  heads,  sawbills,  black  ducks,  gadwalls,  and  the  wild 
goose  and  swan.  In  the  spring  the  sprig-tail  or  pin-tail,  spoon-bill  or  shovder 
and  the  blackwing  teal.  The  latter  come  in  great  clouds  and  linger  until  late  in 
May.  They  usually  feed  in  shallow  water  along  the  shore,  and  are  often  found 
in  great  numbers  on  the  beach,  which  affords  the  stealthy  gunner  a  capital  chance 
to  slaughter  them  by  the  wholesale.  In  what  is  known  as  the  Live  Oak  Reserva- 
tion, are  deer,  bears,  and  wild  turkeys  in  great  numbers.  The  fishing  is  for  blue- 
fish,  pompano,  Spanish  mackerel,  sneepsnead,  cavalli,  sea  trout,  channel  base, 
red  snappers,  ana  groupers.  Reached  via  steamer  from  New  Orleans,  St.  Max1c*s 
and  other  points,  and  via  Pensacola  Railroad,  connecting  at  Junctimi  with  Mobile 
and  Montgomery  Railroad.    Board  fao  per  month. 

l>ttval  County-- 

yacksonville.  Excursions  go  out  to  the  fishing  banks  off  the  St  John's  bsr« 
where  large  snappers  and  black  fish  are  caught 

As  a  place  from  which  one  may  reach  the  most  attractive  portions  of  the  State, 
Jacksonville  should  be  selected.  Situated  upon  the  St.  John  s,  it  has  steam  com- 
munication with  every  settlement  upon  that  interesting  river,  and  with  St  Augus- 
tine, New  Smyrna  and  Indian  River,  upon  the  coast  It  has  direct  rail  connec- 
tion with  Tallahassee,  the  capital  of  the  State,  with  Cedar  Keys  upon  the  west 
coast,  and  thence  with  all  the  gulf  ports,  the  Keys  and  Cuba,  and  with  Savannah, 
via  the  old  circuitous  route,  and  a  more  direct  new  one.  Here  the  camper -out 
should  procure  his  outfit,  except  tent. 

From  Jacksonville  to  Enterprise,  two  hundred  miles  up  the  St.  John's,  the  fiire 
by  steamer  is  $ia,  and  of  proportionable  price  to  intervening  landings.  To  Salt 
Lake,  the  farthest  point  reached  by  steamers,  (curious  stern-wheelers),  it  is  about 
|6  more  ;  all  freight  at  the  rate  of  about  $t  per  barrel:  a  small  boat  up  the  St. 
John's  pays  $5  for  passage  upon  the  steamers.    Indian  River,  the  great  gams  sec- 
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tioQ,  Is  reached  via  Salt  Lake,  from  the  St.  John's,  the  distance  across  land  at  that 
point  being  but  six  miles. 

A/aiachicoia.  Curlew,  plover,  snipe,  rail,  quail,  duclcs  and  ||^eese.  At  Green 
Point  and  Topsil-bluff,  three  miles  distant,  is  good  deer  hunting.  The  slough 
tifty  miles  up  the  river,  reached  by  steamer,  is  an  excellent  bunung  ground  tor 
many  Icinds  of  game.  Transportation  of  small  boats  to  this  point,  fs.  Board  at 
moderate  rates,  and  dogs  for  deer  hunting  can  be  obtained  at  Apalachioola. 
Reached  via  steamer  from  St  Marie's,  and  other  points. 

Budaden  County^ 

CAaitak0oek*e.  Deer,  beaver,  fox  and  grey  squirrds,  raccoons,  opossums, 
wild  turlceys ;  ducks,  quafl ;  trout,  speckled  perch,  and  other  varieties  of  fish. 
The  best  fishing  is  at  Fish  Lalce,  two  miles  from  the  depot.  The  route  is  via  the 
Jadcsonville,  Pensacola  and  Mobile  Railroad.  Board  $a  to  $3.50 ;  guides  $0.75  to 
fi.50  ;  boats  at  reasonable  rates. 

Quincy,    Bears,  deer,  wild  turkeys,  ducks,  ruffed  grouse,  woodcock,  small 

Rime  in  abundance ;  trout,  rock  fish,  bream,  and  several  varieties  of  perch, 
oute  as  above.  Board  $1  to  $3  j  teams  $3  to  f4 ;  guides  and  boats  can  be  secured 
when  necessary. 

Jas^tr.  Bears,  deer^  wild  hogs,  turkeys,  duclcs,  geese,  ruffed  grouse,  snipe, 
and  many  other  varieties  of  birds,  with  small  game,  and  excellent  fishing. 
Reached  via  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Railroad.  Hotels  and  private  board  $15  per 
week :  teams  $3.    Country  undulating  pane  and  hammock  lands. 

SLiUmhitT^ugK  County-^ 

At  Baca  Ciegm  Bay^  Mr.  Murphy's  youngest  son  is  a  good  boatman,  and  a 
reliable  guide  to  the  game  districts  of  the  neighborhood. 

Tamja^  For  the  piscator,  Tampa  does  not  present  many  inducements.  A 
few  miles  up  the  Hillsborough  river,  fiiir  trout  fishing  can  be  obtained,  and  about 
the  docks  and  in  the  clianneT,  passable  sheepsheading  will  be  found.  By  taking 
a  row  or  sail  boat,  and  proceeding  to  the  oyster  bar,  nine  miles  down  the  bay. 
superior  slieepshead  ana  drum  fishing  can  be  enjoyed.  There  are  several  good 
boarding  houses  here.    Reached  via  steamer  from  Cedar  Keys,  which  see. 

iJeffer9on  County-^ 

MfffUiceUo,  Bear,  deer,  wild  turkey,  quail,  duclcs ;  black  bass,  trout,  bream, 
perch,  wiUx  other  varieties  of  game  and  fish.  Reached  via  Jacksonville,  Pensa- 
cola and  Mobile  Railroad.  Hotel  ^  to  $3 ;  private  board  lx.50  to  %», ;  guides  %x  | 
boat  50  cts  ;  teams  |6. 

Xeoift  CoMiftiy— 

TaUahoMit*,  The  fields  are  full  of  quail.  In  the  neighborhood  are  many  small 
lakes,  in  which  ducks,  geese,  brant,  and  other  wild  fowl  are  plentiful.  At  Lakes 
I^fayette  and  Jackson,  six  miles  distant,  and  some  miles  in  extent,  there  is  good 
fishing  as  well  as  shooting.  About  two  miles  from  town,  and  on  a  high  hill,  which 
lies  among  several  small  lakes.  Is  a  fiivorite  resort  for  duck-shooters— as  the  birds 
are  continually  passing  and  repassing  from  lake  to  lake.  There  is  abundance  of 
accommodation  in  the  city,  ana  the  sportsman  will  receive  all  necessary  informa- 
tion and  assistance.  Horses  and  vehicles  aie  readily  obtained.  Deer  and  wild 
turkeys  are  killed  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town. 

St.  Mark's,  but  an  hour's  ride  from  the  city,  by  rail,  is  on  the  Gulf;  and  the 
fishing  and  wild  fowl  shooting  is  of  the  besL  Boats  and  assistants  are  easily  had. 

X««|f  CMMSfy— 

BrotuoH.  In  the  neighborhood,  deer,  turkeys,  brant,  duck,  and  quail  can  be 
found  in  abundance.  Chunky  Fond  is  distant  from  the  village  about  two  miles ;  it 
is  about  two  miles  long  and  one  wide,  connecting  with  a  number  of  smaller  ponds, 
which  extend  fur  a  distance  of  about  nine  miles.  These  ponds  contain  bream  and 
trout  (bass)  In  endless  numbers — the  latter  ranging  from  one  to  fifteen  pounds. 
Dronaon  is  on  the  Femandina  and  Cedar  Keys  Railroad,  thirty  miles  trom  Cedar 
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Keys.    Board  can  be  obtained  for  $7  per  weeki  gnldei  for  fiahimf  and  hnntiiic- 
can  always  be  found. 

Ctdar  Ktys  is  the  terminus  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  and  West  India  Road. 
Ducks,  geese,  deer  and  wild  tnrkejrs  are  found  In  the  vicinity.  From  the  cailfoad 
dock,  sea  trout  (weak  fish)  ranging  from  two  to  idx  pounds,  sea  l>ass  and  porgies 
can  be  cai^;ht  with  cut  bait,  and  sheepshead  with  fiddlers.  On  the  points  and 
about  the  reels  a  few  miles  from  town,  superior  red  and  grouper  fislune  can  be 
obtained  at  Cedar  Keys.  The  sportsman  will  find  unbounded  hospibuity  and 
courteous  attention  on  the  part  of  the  inlkabitanta.  From  tliis  point  the  tounst 
may  take  steamship  to  New  Orleans,  Tampa,  Punta  Rassa,  Key  West,  or 
Havana.  For  the  purpose  of  cruiring  along  tne  coast,  or  general  sporting  pur- 
poses, suitable  boats  with  experienced  sailing  masters  can  be  engaged  at  from 
tofot  to  six  dollars  per  day. 

Ro99VMod,  In  the  hammock  are  bears,  deer,  and  tnrkevs  In  great  abundance. 
Reached  via  the  Femandina  and  Cedar  Keys  itailroad.  Mr.  Ford  keeps  a  good 
iponsBkan's  house. 


Anclait.  In  the  river  of  the  tame  name  are  red  fish,  sheepshead,  tarpwa, 
with  excellent  snipe,  curlew,  coot  and  duck  shooting.  Reached  by  boat  from 
Ba)rport. 

Bay^crt,  The  country  back  of  Bayport  is  well  stocked  with  bear  and  deer, 
and  there  the  sportsman  may  secure  some  excellent  sport.  The  section  refenred 
to  can  be  reosched  by  land,  ojr  taking  stage  from  Gainesville,  or  by  leaving  Ock- 
lawaha  steamers  at  Silver  Spring ;  conveyance  to  Ocala  and  stage  from  Ocala  to 
Srooksville.  At  the  latter  place  a  vehicle  of  some  description  can  be  obtained, 
by  which  Bayport,  distant  thirty  miles,  can  be  reached.  The  tourist  will  find  the 
neighborhood  of  Broolcsville  an  interesting  locality.  The  Immediate  neighbor- 
hood is  hilly,  some  of  the  highest  points  attaining  an  altitude  of  over  four  hundred 
feet.  In  the  neighborhood  ue  sportsman  will  find  some  crystal  lakes,  surrounded 
by  hills,  where  ne  can  catch  trout  and  bream. 

BrvoJksvilUy  see  above. 

In  the  Cfutstkowiska  Rivtr^  ten  miles  from  Bayport,  are  found  sheepshead, 
cavalli,  bream,  trout,  and  red  and  black  groupers.  Reached  by  boat  from  Bay^ 
port,  or  from  Homosassa. 

H&motatsa.  In  the  river  and  spring  are  sheepdiead,  red  fish,  cavalli,  channd 
bass,  weak  fish,  red  and  black  groupers,  bream,  snappers,  skip  tecks,  sea  trout 
and  large  snapping  turtles.  Around  the  basin  and  alomi:  the  banks  of  the  river, 
are  large  numoers  of  water  turkeys,  many  varieties  of  sea  birds,  and  ducks  in 
great  abundance.  In  the  woods  and  liammodcs  are  bears,  deer,  turkeys,  and 
other  game.  There  are  two  routes  to  Homosassa— one  via  Savannah,  Femandina, 
or  Jacksonville  to  Cedar  Keys,  and  the  other  via  ^ver  Spring  and  Ocala.  The 
sportsman  can  easily  ascertam  upon  what  day  he  will  reach  Cedar  Keys,  and  by 
addressing  Alfred  K.  Jones,  Homosassa,  Fla.,  in  advance  of  the  day  of  arrival, 
Mr.  J.  will  be  found  at  the  Keys  with  a  boat  to  transport  visitors  to  his  p^ce  free 
f  chaise.  If  unable  to  communicate  with  Mr.  T.  a  suitable  boat  may  be  char- 
ered  at  Cedar  ¥jty%  for  about  |io  for  the  trip,  thirty  miles.  If  the  sports- 
man is  desirous  of  visiting  an  interesting  and  attractive  portion  of  the  State,  he 
can  take  steamer  from  Jacksonville  to  Suver  Spring,  and  back  from  the  Spring  to 
Ocala,  via  stage,  a  distance  of  six  miles.  From  0«»la  to  Homosassa,  the  aistance 
is  forty  miles  over  a  fair  road,  and  E.  J.  Harris,  of  the  Ocala  House,  will  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  transportation  of  vistors  to  the  hospitable  ingle- 
side  of  A .  E.  lones,  where  will  be  found  excellent  accommodations,  at  moderate 
prices.  No  place  in  the  State  presents  so  many  attractloos  for  the  sportsman,  if 
we  take  into  consideration  the  sporting  advantages  in  connection  with  home 
comforts,  excellent  accommodations,  superior  table,  perfect  cleanliness,  and  an 
admirable  climate.  Sportsmen  who  wish  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  accompanied  by  their  wives,  will  find  this  place  to  offer  many  attractions. 
If  a  stag  party  of  from  two  to  four  wish  to  enjcnr  themselves  for  a  tew  weeks  or 
months,  we  would  recommend  them  to  engage  Liberty  Hall— from  $to  to  $za  per 
week.  Visitors  will  find  an  ample  supply  of  boats,  and  for  a  trifling  charge 
negroes  living  00  the  plantation  will  ke<^  the  piscator  supplied  with  bait.  There 
is  also  a  good  pair  of  hounds  for  deer  hunting.  The  sportsman  should  provide  a 
strong  bass  rod,  and  an  assortment  of  flies,  hooks  and  lines,  with  large  sized 
spdon  for  trolling.  Mr.  Jones  is  the  Postmaster,  and  the  place  is  provided  with 
a  weekly  mail. 
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Madison,  Bear,  deer,  wild  turkeys ;  trout,  perch ;  with  other  varieties  of 
nme  aud  fish.  Reached  via  the  JacksooviUe,  rensacola  and  Mobile  Railroad. 
Board  $9.50 ;  guides  75  cents  to  %z  ;  teams  $9  to  $4 ;  boats  free.  Country  rolling 
and  prairie. 

£/lavilie.  Bear,  deer^  wild  turkey,  quail.  Reached  via  the  Jacksonville, 
Pensacola  and  Mobile  Railroad.    Board  $1.50  to  $9.50  per  day  ;  teams  fa 

Jfd^'ion  County-' 

Ths  OcklAvoaka  River.  The  Jfiime  once  very  abundant  has  been  much 
depleted  by  wanton  destruction.  There  are  still  found  in  fair  numbers  limpkins, 
water-turkeys,  herons,  painted  gallenells,  coots,  easles.  The  black  bass  fishing 
is  good,  and  alligators  numerous.    The  river  is  reached  by  regular  steamer. 

Monroe  County — 

Between  the  Caloosatclile  River  and  the  Big  Cypress  Swamp  and  the  Ever- 
glades, is  a  country  unsurpassed  for  game.  Deer,  wild  turkeys,  ducks  and  quail 
are  very  abundant.  In  the  waters,  good  cavalli  and  other  fisnine;.  This  country 
is  reacned  via  rail  to  Cedar  Keys,  thence  lx>at  to  the  Caloosatchie  River.  For 
the  best  sport,  provide  tent,  boat,  and  camping  equipments.  A  light  wagon  with 
mules  is  also  desirable  and  can  be  procured  at  Manatee.  The  country  is  open 
and  the  land  firm.  A  horse  at  full  speed  can  be  ridden  almost  anywhere  without 
roads  or  paths. 

Na9M»>u  County— 

Fernandina,  Deer,  duck,  rail  and  snipe.  Reached  via  steamer  from  New 
York,  Charleston,  and  Savannah,  and  by  rail  from  Jaclcsonville,  and  Key  West. 
The  Mansion  House  afibrds  good  accommodations.   M.  W.  Downie,  proprietor. 

KannUo  County— 

CAarlcite  Harbor— Bird  Kty^  one  mile  west  of  Useppi,  is  a  small  island  con- 
sisting of  about  forty  acres  and  covered  with  large  mangrove  trees.  It  is  the 
roostmg  place  for  the  multitudes  of  birds  that  frequent  Charlotte  Harbor.  On 
the  island  will  be  found  pelicans,  ganet,  cormorants,  wiUer  turkeys,  cranes  and 
herons  of  all  kinds,  sizes  and  descriptions.  A  person  desirous  of  collecting 
ornithological  specimens  would  find  this  a  desirable  locality. 

GM^riila  Island,  The  Inlet,  at  the  northern  end  of  this  island,  teems  with 
red  fish  ranging  from  five  to  twenty  pounds,  cavalli,  weak  fish,  bone  fish,  grunts, 
or  red  and  black  grouper  of  large  size.  Inside  the  inner  point  sheepsheading  b 
excellent,  the  fish  ranging  from  one  to  five  pounds.  With  a  stout  nine  foot  rod 
and  three  hooks  baited  with  fiddlers,  from  one  to  three  sheepshead  can  be  cap- 
tured at  almost  every  cast  The  water  is  very  clear,  and  the  oottom  a  white  shell 
bank,  and  the  fish  are  visible  in  dozens  slowly  swimming  along  in  search  of  food. 
Fiddlers  of  large  size  can  be  secured  in  quantity  for  bait  on  most  of  the  sandy 
ke3rs.  If  placed  in  an  ordinary  wooden  pail  they  will  live  for  many  days.  Red 
and  other  fish  will  readily  take  cut  fish  bait,  but  seem  to  prefer  minnows. 

All  the  larger  islands  in  the  vicinity  are  stocked  with  deer,  and  on  most  of  them 
dop^  are  unnecessary ;  still-hunting  is  preferable.  Coons  in  immense  numbers 
exi&t  on  these  islancis  and  their  tracks  are  visible  everywhere  near  the  bay 
beaches.  On  the  mud  flats  thousands  of  snipe  and  curlews  can  be  seen  at  any 
time,  apparently  waiting  to  be  destroyed.  In  the  centre  of  the  island  the  sports- 
man will  find  a  large  fresh  water  lagoon  where  excellent  water  can  be  obtained. 
The  invalid  who  is  piscatorially  inclined,  and  who  desires  an  excellent  climate, 
should  spend  a  fow  weeks  or  months  on  the  northern  end  of  LJttle  Gasparilla. 
The  air  is  pure,  water  excellent,  frost  absent,  sea-bathing  unequalled,  fishing 
beyond  description,  deer  plentiful  on  the  island  and  on  the  main  land. 

Peace  Creek  is  navigaole  for  eighty  miles,  and  on  its  banks  is  fine  deer  and 
turkey  hunting.    Myalcka  River  is  full  of  alligators. 

Egmoni,  Eugene  Coons,  son  of  the  light-house  keeper,  is  a  good  pilot  and 
guide  for  the  game  localities  of  any  part  of  the  Western  and  Southern  coast  of 
Florida.  His  schooner  can  l>e  chartered  for  an  excursion,  and  under  his  pilotage 
the  trip  is  pleasant  for  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen. 

Th«  South-eastern  Hunting  District.  Southwest  of  Lake  Okechobee,  nearly 
to  the  shore  of  Charlotte  Harbor,  and  from  the  Caloosahatchie  River  to  Peace 
Creek,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  the  sportsman  will  find  a  beautiful  prairie. 
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dothed  with  luxuriant  and  nutritious  iprasaes,  different  from  those  of  the  St 
John's  and  Atlantic  sections.  This  vast  expanse  of  hunting  ground  is  dotted  with 
^'  islands/'  that  is  to  say,  spots  clothed  with  live  oalcs  ancTpalms.  These  Idands 
vary  from  a  few  square  rods  to  6fty  acres,  and  here  and  there  will  be  found  small 
belts  of  pine  timber,  the  islands  and  belts  fumishing  ample  shelter  for  frame. 
This  sectiod  is  unequaled  by  any  portion  of  the  United  States  for  deer  hunting  or 
turlcey  shooting.  In  crossing  the  prairie  from  New  Fort  Centre  laige  herds  of 
deer  are  frequently  visible  on  each  side  of  the  traiL  Owing  to  the  inequality  of  the 
surfitce,  and  the  protection  afforded  by  the  tall  grass  and  patches  of  saw  paJmetto, 
the  game  can  be  approached  without  difficulty.  Since  the  removal  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  Seminoles,  deer  liave  roamed  and  increased  on  the  pnirie  undisturbied. 
With  the  exception  of  the  few  annually  destroyed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Foil 
Thompson,  tliey  are  unmolested,  the  grasses  are  nutritious,  climatic  oonditiotts 
favorable,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  amount  of  deer  in  this  section  is  fabulous. 
This  locality  is  truly  the  hunter's  paradise,  and  if  he  desires  variety,  he  will  find 
numberless  turlcey^  on  the  banks  of  the  creeic  or  in  the  adjoining  islands ;  or  if 
disposed  to  indulge  in  fishing,  all  that  will  be  necessary  is  to  use  a  bob.  pinner, 
or  fly,  and  he  wiU  soon  tire  or  landing  the  lai^est  and  fiittest  trout  in  toe  State. 
On  the  rivers  and  lalces.  duclcs,  coots,  yellow-legged  snipe,  curlews,  cnaes, 
herons,  water  turlceys,  and  other  birds  exist  in  countless  numl>ers. 

If  any  one  should  contemplate  a  visit  to  this  region  we  would  recommead  af  a 
site  for  nis  camp  a  point  on  the  creek  ten  or  fifteen  miles  west  of  New  Fort  Ceii~ 
tre.  To  reach  this  locality  the  sportsman  can  take  steamer  to  Cliarleston,  Savan- 
nah, or  Fernandina,  and  railroad  to  Cedar  Keys ;  or  steamer  from  New  York 
to  Key  West.  Punta  Rassa  can  be  reached  from  Cedar  Keys  or  Key  West 
by  steamer,  sailing  weekly.  From  Punta  Rassa  sportsmen  can  ascend  the 
river  to  Fort  Thom{>son,  or  take  a  bullock  dray  from  Fort  Myers.  Mr.  Carlton 
iCiddes  two  miles  north  of  Fort  Thompson,  and  for  I3  per  day  wiU  furnish  a  con- 
veyance to  the  creek.  To  find  Mr.  C.'s  readence  after  reaching  the  fort,  land  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river  below  the  rapids,  thence  a  northerly  course  must  be 
kept,  leaving  the  river  to  the  right  and  the  timber  t6  the  left.  Two  miles  from 
the  landing  ^aoe  Mr.  Carlton*s  residence  will  be  noticed  to  the  lett,  near  some  laige 
pine  timber.  Mr.  C.  will  be  found  to  be  a  good  guide — kind,  sociable,  attentive, 
and  moderate  in  his  cliarges ;  in  fiut,  a  gentleman  whom  we  can  unhniitntiagly 
recommend  to  the  favorable  notice  of  sportsmen. 

Orange  County— 

AliamoHt  furnishes  good  bass  fishing,  and  good  general  hunting.  Reached 
via  St.  John's  River  to  Sanford  or  MellonviUe,  thence  stage  or  hired  convey- 
ance.   A.  M.  Shepherd  is  an  old  hunter  and  fisherman,  who  will  serve  as  guide. 

Apopka.  Deer,  turkeys  and  c|uail.  Reached  via  steamer  up  the  SL  Jmui*s  to 
Mellonvilie.  thence  by  wa^on,  nine  miles. 

MellonvilU.  Within  eight  miles  of  Mellonvilie  are  deer,  bear,  panther,  tur- 
key, snipe,  quail,  duck,  plume  birds  of  various  kinds,  such  as  white  heron,  pink 
curlew,  olue  heron,  etc.,  squirrel,  fox,  mink,  otter,  sand-hill  crane,  and  heats 
of  other  fine  game.  Deer,  bear,  and  panther  are  hunted  with  hounds,  and  a  fine 
pack  can  be  collected  on  short  notice.  Fox  hunting  affords  good  sport  Stimii- 
gers  will  find  plenty  of  gentlemen  who  have  hounds,  and  know  the  stands,  who 
are  always  willing  to  give  them  sport. 

W.  M.  Humphries  and  Count  Nersgaroo  are  the  most  noted  deer  stalkers,  and 
reside  near  Mellonvilie.  The  finest  hunting  ground  is  the  southwestern  part  of 
Orange  County,  on  the  coa&t.  The  country  is  invariably  too  rough,  being  cov- 
ered with  saw  palmetto,  but  in  the  interior  a  carriage  can  be  driven  one  hundred 
miles  tlirough  the  pine  woods,  with  scrubs  or  tUckets  on  every  hand,  where  the 
deer  can  be  '*  jumped  "  at  all  times. 

Mellonvilie  is  reached  by  steamer  on  the  St.  Jolm's  River,  and  hunters  should 
take  a  team  and  wagon  at  Mellonvilie,  with  tent  and  supplies  to  last  a  few  days, 
and  about  forty  miles  distant,  they  will  find  excellent  hunting  on  Davenport  Creek. 
There  are  hotels  at  Mellonvilie,  but  none  in  the  hunting  grounds.  Fish  abound 
in  all  the  streams  and  lakes.  Shad  are  taken  with  the  fly  in  Lake  Monroe; 
black  bass  are  found  there  in  great  numbers,  and  at  the  outlet  are  white  heroos, 
blue  ducks,  rail:  and  bass. 

Lonrmood.  Deer,  turkeys,  quail,  black  bass,  bream,  with  other  varieties  of 
fish  and  game.  Reached  via  steamer  to  Lake  Jessup,  thence  stage  or  hired  con- 
veyance, or  by  wagon  from  Mellonvilie. 

Salt  Lake  is  well  worth  visiting,  especially  if  the  day  is  warm,  and  the  tpmta^ 
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BMUi  fond  of  'gftlor  ahootiiq^.  Deer  hmitiiiiif  in  this  ne^hborhood  is  ftir,  and  the 
region  would  be  found  worthy  of  a  risit.  Yellow  legs,  kill  deer,  red  oreasted 
snipe,  and  other  rarietiea,  coots,  pintail,  and  black  ducks,  and  teal  are  the  game 
birds  found  here.    Black  baas  abound. 

Orangt  DtUt.  Grey  and  fox  squirrels,  and  other  game  in  Hutchlng*s 
Hammooc. 

At  Lak«  G€0rg9^  on  St  John's  River,  large  bass  and  wild  fowl  in  greatest  abun- 
dance. In  Bell^  Stream,  six  miles  firom  the  Drayton  Island  ilotel,  the  beK 
bass  fishing  can  be  found.  This  hotel  is  much  favored  by  sportsmen  ;  it  is  kept 
by  a  Mr.  Crosby.  St.  John  river  steamers  make  this  locality  easy  of  access. 

JpMfnoMS  CoMfsCy— 

San  Mateo.  Deer,  turkeys  and  squirrels  in  abundance ;  In  the  St.  John's 
mullet  are  taken  in  large  quantities,  and  Lake  May,  tix  miles  distant,  is  an  excel- 
lent fishing  ground  for  fresh  water  trout.  San  Mateo  is  on  the  river,  eighteen 
miles  below  Jacksonville,  and  reached  by  steamer. 

VoluHm  C«t*n#y— 

Enier/rtM*.  Deer,  wild  tnikey,  quaU,  duck  and  snipe  ;  black  bass.  Reached 
via  steamer  up  the  St  John's.  A  good  place  for  sportsmen  is  at  Aiken's,  twelve 
miles  from  Bnterprize,  on  the  road  to  New  Smyrna. 

New  Smyrna  and  the  Indian  Rivtr  Country.  Deer,  bears,  wild  turkeys.  The 
fishing  comprises  sheepshead,  red  bass,  salt  water  trout,  whiting,  black-fish, 
grunts,  scup,  troupers,  rock  groupers,  cavalli,  snappers,  drum,  bezugas,  pigfish, 
catfish,  sharks,  and  rays.  Besides  these  common  species,  are  occasionaUv  taken 
specimens  of  more  southern  and  tropical  forms,  which  variety  adds  much  to  the 
interest  of  a  day's  sport  in  these  waters.  The  sheepshead  run  from  one-half  to 
seven  pounds ;  average,  three  pounds ;  bass  from  one  to  thirty  pounds :  average 
five  pounds ;  grouper  from  one  to  fifteen  pounds ;  average,  three  pounas ;  snap- 
per from  one-half  to  ten  pounds ;  averagre,  two  pounds :  trout  from  one  to  twenty 
pounds ;  average,  four  pounds;  drumfish  from  five  to  fifty  pounds :  average,  ten 
pounds ;  whiting  and  pigfish  average  one-half  pound  each ;  black  fish  about  one- 
naif  pound  ;  blue-fish,  one-half  pound. 

In  Spruce  Crttky  excellent  black  bass,  red  fish,  sea  trout,  Jew  fish  and  tarpum 
fishing.  The  bass  average  two  and  a  half  pounds.  Go  to  Maior  Alden's  house,  or 
Mr.  Loud's.  One  of  the  best  guides  is  Morrison  Lewis.  His  terms  are  $9  per 
day,  and  $1  for  Uie  use  of  a  horse,  which  will  be  found  necessary  in  hunting  the 

eeat  swamp  that  extends  from  New  Smyrna  to  the  head  of  Indian  River.  The 
:st  time  for  hunting  is  from  xjth  December  to  ist  February.  In  February  the 
does  are  with  fawn,  and  only  the  bucks  are  fit  to  kill.  Wild  turkeys  should  not 
be  killed  after  February.    The  fishing  is  best  after  February. 

The  HUIsboro'  for  twenty  miles  b  filled  with  mangrove  and  marshy  islands, 
making  many  exceedingly  tortuous  channels  difficult  to  follow.  **  Shipyard 
Reach,"  fifteen  miles  south  of  Smyrna,  is  a  noted  place  for  ducks ;  but  the  best 
of  all  grounds  is  a  little  below  on  the  west  channel,  where  they  come  to  a  little 
pool  alt  day  long  to  drink.  Parties  have  been  here  and  shot  a  hundred  to  the 
man  in  half  a  day's  shooting.  Bissett's  orange  mound  is  a  favorite  place  ;  here 
the  wild  oranges  gf ow  and  gleam  through  the  dark  foliage,  covering  a  shell 
mound,  at  whose  base  is  a  drinking  pool  where  the  ducks  flock  by  scores.  October 
anrl  November  are  the  best  months,  and  anin  in  March,  the  interim  being  spent 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  mass  of  ducks  wintering  In  Florida  further  south. 

The  route  to  New  Smyrna  is  up  the  St.  John's  to  Enterprise,  thence  via  stage 
or  hired  conveyance  across  the  country.  Or  via  steamer  up  the  St  John's  and 
Deep  River  to  Crescent  City,  thence  by  stages  which  make  bi-weekly  trips.  Boats 
are  transferred  for  from  %x  to  $ao. 

TiiuxvUU  and  the  Indian  River  Country.  Titusville  is  a  point  of  arrival  and 
departure  for  more  interesting  points  on  the  river.  For  ducks  one  must  go  across 
the  river  to  Dummitt's,  ten  miles,  or  to  Banana  creek,  still  further.  For  deer,  to 
Merritt's  Island,  or  to  the  prairies  bordering  Salt  or  South  Lakes.  Boatmen  and 
guides  can  be  hired  to  any  point  on  the  lagoon  and  interior.  James  Stewart,  cap- 
tain of  the  *'  Blonde,"  is  perfectly  trustworthy  and  reliable.  Tim  Russell  is  thor- 
oughly posted  upon  the  game  and  fish  of  Indian  River,  and  wOl  bo  found  of  great 
value  to  anv  party  contemplating  a  winter's  camp  here. 

Indian  River,  so  called,  is  not  properly  a  river ;  but  rather  a  sound  or  salt 
water  lagoon,  being  separated  from  the  ocean  by  a  narrow  strip  of  sandy  land, 
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eveiiErowii  with  palmettoes  and  mangroTes.  It  is  about  one  hundred  end  fiffy 
miles  ioni;,  end  rani^ee  from  eeverel  miles  to  forty  yerda  in  width.  On  the  e*st  it 
is  fed  by  several  inlets  from  the  sea,  throui^h  which  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  freely. 
Several  larve  rivers  enter  it  from  the  west,  the  {nrincipai  of  whJdb  are  the  San 
Sebastian,  Santa  Lucia,  and  Locha  Hatchee.  Besides  laree  game,  such  as  bear, 
deer,  turkeys,  etc.,  this  rqrion  literally  swarms  with  8nn>«  ^nd  duclcs,  at  least 
during^  the  winter  months.  Partridges  (bob  wliites)  are  ^ao  sufficiently  numerous 
to  afiord  sport.  The  snipe  shooting  on  the  savannahs  is  simply  superb.  These 
savannahs  (or  natural  meadows)  afford  sufficient  moisture  to  attract  tlie  birds, 
without  being  so  miry  as  to  render  the  walking  difficult  or  fatiguing,  as  is  so  often 
the  case  at  points  further  north. 

The  localities  for  fish  and  game  in  Volusia  and  Brevard  Counties,  are  these : 
For  fish  go  to  New  Smyrna.  Indian  River  inlet  or  Jupiter.    For  duck,  Mos- 

auito  lagoon  and  HUlsboro\  at  Oie  places  already  mentioned,  the  marshes  between 
llack  Point  and  the  canal,  at  Dummitt's,  Pelican  Island,  near  the  Narrows,  and 
St.  Lucie  Sound.  Ten  Mile  Creek,  ten  miles  back  of  Fort  Pierce,  also  abounds  in 
teal  and  wood  duck.  For  deer  and  bear,  *'*'  Tumbull's  hammock,"  near  New 
Smvma ;  Merritt's  Island,  and  the  beach  ridge,  three  miles  from  the  southern 
ena  ;  the  Narrows ;  St  John's  prairie,  five  miles  west  of  Capron  and  beyond. 
For  tttiicey,  St.  John's  prairie  and  about  St.  Lucie  Sound. 

Tliere  are  good  camping  sites  at  Indian  River  canal,  Jones*  Point,  Addison 
Point,  Horse  Creek,  Turkey  Creek,  soutli  end  of  Merritt's  Island ;  St  Sebastian, 
Barker's  Bluffy,  Fort  Capron,  Fort  FScroe,  and  at  various  points  along  St  Lucie 
Sound.  Water  may  be  procured  «hno8t  anywhere,  by  digging  a  shauow  pit  In 
the  sand. 

SU  J^ohn'9  Cenitiy— 

Rtmimgi0m  Pmrk,  Black  River  abounds  in  laive  bass.  Fine  trout,  (weak  fisb) 
and  bass,  washing  six  pounds  are  taken  up  the  river  a  short  distance  from  whc«e 
it  empties  into  the  St  John's.  No  hotels,  but  Capt.  H.  will  secure  accommod«- 
tion  for  gentlemen  in  private  Quarters.  Camping  out  in  winter  is  prefermble,  al- 
though the  river  steamers  maike  the  locality  siuBciently  accessible  from  hotel 
accommodation. 

St,  A  uguatint.  Deer,  rabbits,  s<{uirrels,  foxes,  wild  tuilceys.  ducks,  including 
the  mallard,  teal,  summer,  spoonbill,  widgeon,  shagpole,  sprigtail,  biaclt-lieM, 
blue>head,  ttngllsh  diver,  canvas>back,  and  raft-duck;  channel  Dais,  trout,  mul- 
let, whitins,  buck  fish,  sheepshead.  Sportsmen  hunt  some  few  miles  south  of 
the  city,  on  the  Halifitx  River,  as  they  Ulce  the  idea  of  spending  a  few  weeks  of 
camp  life.  Tliey  generally  go  by  way  of  the  Matanzas  River,  running  South 
about  twenty-five  miles ;  thence  they  are  hauled  over— boat  and  all— a  strip  of 
land  nine  mfles  in  width  to  the  Hali&x  River. 

Suwawnee  C&wniy— 

Live  Oak.  Deer  and  wild  tufltey.  In  the  ponds  and  lakes  e«st  and  southeast 
of  Live  Oak,  many  varieties  offish  are  caught.  The  Suwannee  River  is  an  excel- 
lent stream  for  fish  and  game.  Live  Oak  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf,  and  the  Jaclcsonvule,  Pensacola  and  Mobile  itailroadB.  Board  in  private 
house  $is  to  I3S  per  month ;  guides  $x  to  $1.50. 

WakuUa  CosMsty— 

New  P»ri.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  deer,  bears,  tnikeys,  and  other 
game  in  great  quantity.    The  route  is  by  boat  from  St  Markka. 

St.  Mark**.  Bears,  deer,  wild  turkeys,  ouail,  snipe,  geese,  brant,  ducks,  and 
other  wild  fowl.  Reached  via  the  Jacksonville,  Pensacola  and  Mobile  Railroad, 
and  by  the  Gulf  Steamers.  Sportsmen  should  provide  camping  outfit  Guides 
%i  to  $3. 

Washi'ngtiyn  County— 

Pkiiltyt  Inlet.    Deer,  bear,  and  wild  turkey  in  great  abundance. 

Lake  Okeckcbee.  There  is  but  one  practicable  route  to  Lake  Okechobee, 
that  via  the  Klssimmee  River.  There  are,  however,  two  routes  to  that  river.  A 
good  boat,  provisions,  and  everything  necessary  for  a  month's  stay,  are  necessary 
by  either.  Qne  Is  from  Indian  River,  at  St  Lucie,  across  the  country,  to  the 
location  of  old  Fort  Bassenger,  on  the  Klssimmee  River.  The  other  is  firom  Lake 
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Jetsup,  or  Winder,  on  the  St  John's,  to  Lake  Tohopekaligft,  or  Cypress,  the  head 
wsters  of  the  KIssimmee. 

It  Is  said  to  be  aboni  forty  miles  orer  bund,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  down 
the  river  to  Bassen|^er. 

The  Kissimmee,  as  it  enters  the  lake,  forms  a  bay  a  mile  In  width  and  depth, 
filled  with  lilies  and  water-lettuce.    There  are  two  cypress  trees  near  its  mouth, 
but  all  around  is  marsh.  The  most  consplcuoas  birds  on  the  river  are  the  limpkln 
or  cryinff  bird,  the  white  ibis,  white  heron,  snake  bird  and  vulcure.  Black  bass  are 
plentifuiand  larre  perch,  cat^fi^  and  bream  also  abonnd. 

The  nme  birds  found  here  are  wild  turkey,  quail,  kill-deer,  plover,  snipe, 
yellow  legs,  red  breasted  snipe,  sand  hill  eraaes,  dapper  rail,  coots,  nerons, 
Dittera,  grven  wtng  teal  and  wood  dndc 


GEORGIA. 

Area  58,000  square  miles:  population  1,184,10^  The  State 
has  a  coast  line  of  one  hundred  miles  from  north  to  south,  but  by 
numerous  islands  and  their  inclosed  sounds  this  is  increased  to 
four  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  Back  from  the  coast  for  twenty 
miles,  the  surface  is  Tow  and  swampy,  stretching  out,  in  the  ex- 
treme southwest,  into  the  Great  Okilinokee  Swamp.  Back  of  this 
^wamp  land  the  country  rises  by  a  series  of  terraces  covered  with 
pine  forests,  to  Baldwin  County  where  the  foot-hills  begin.  North 
and  west  of  this  county  is  the  hill  country  described  more  particu- 
larly hereafter  under  Bartow  County.  The  State  is  well  watered 
by  numerous  large  rivers,  and  these  with  excellent  railroad  con- 
nections afford  good  facilities  for  communication  with  all  parts  of 
the  interior.  N&ny  portions  of  the  State,  especially  the  great  for- 
ests of  the  central  and  southern  sections  are  sparsely  settled,  and 
there  are  few  hotels.  But  the  stranger  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
securing  either  entertainment  or  guides  when  the  latter  are  neces- 
sary. 

Borfosv  CikwifU^,  mnd  Tks  HUt  Cowiflif— 

The  northern  and  north-western  portion  of  Georgia,  embradnr  the  comities 
of  Rabun,  Habersham,  Hall,  White.  Towns,  Union,  Lumpkin,  Fannin.  Gilmer, 
Pickens,  Horxmy,  Gordon,  Bartow,  Dade,  Walker,  Chattoora,  and  Ftoyd^a  tract 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles  \ong  by  about  seTenty-fire  wide— contains  some  of 
the  rouffhest,  wildest  and  most  picturesque  scenery  in  our  land,  and  this  Is  **'  The 
HiU  Country  of  Georipia." 

The  tourist  will  find  high  mounuins,  crystal  streams,  deep,  dark  i^orges,  roar- 
ing torrents,  smiling  ^alleys— in  short,  the  jgrand  and  the  beautiful  m  nature  in 
every  conceivable  form,  and  the  lovers  of  the  rod  and  gun  can  find  in  its  recesses 
some  of  the  choicest  sport  in  the  South.  It  is  a  wild  country,  and  it  wUl  be  no 
child*s  play  hunting  and  fishing  through  this  wilderness..  Game  of  all  kinds  is 
abundant.  Deer  and  bear  are  everywhere  found,  and  amid  Its  deep  fastnesses 
the  scream  of  the  panther  is  not  unfrequently  heard. 

The  visitor  lo  the  hill  country  will  also  find  turkeys,  partridges  (quail)  and 
squirrels  abundant,  and  the  seasons  in  this  elevated  r^on  are  but  little  earlier 
than  much  further  north.  As  a  general  thing  fish  are  scarce ;  suckera,  buU^pouts 
and  several  other  varieties  are  round  in  most  of  the  streams.  Where  tlie  water 
hudear  snd  cold  the  chub  and  bream  abound,  and  most  of  the  lakes  and  mill- 
ponds  oonUhi  **  trout,^*  t.  #.,  the  black  b*8s  of  the  South.   These  bass  are  also 
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found  In  the  riren  whenerer  they  are  not  obstructed  \sj  fiUlt  or  too  tteep  np- 
ids.  East  of  the  Blue  Rid|pe,  the  mountain  or  speckled  trout  {jtalm0  /•mitmmitii 
are  not  fbund,  save  in  one  creek—**  Warwoman's  Creek  " — ^in  Rabun  county.  On 
the  west  side  of  this  ridge,  however,  they  abound. 

The  means  of  access  to  this  country  are^via  Ch&ttanooga,  over  the  Western 
and  Atlantic  Railroad,  and  via  Richmond,  over  the  Atlanta  and  Richmond  Air 
Line  Railroad.  One  cannot  go  amiss,  whatever  direction  he  takes  alter  be  leaves 
the  railroad.  Horses  and  teams  can  be  obtained  in  all  the  county  or  other  towns 
with  but  litUe  trouble.  Hotels  are  scarce,  thourh  each  county  town,  usually,  has 
one  or  more.  But  if  the  visitor  will  be  sattsfiea  with  the  rough  fare  of  the  coun> 
try.  he  will  be  welcome  everywhere.  All  will  be  glad  to  go  shooting  or  fishing 
with  him,  for  no  one  is  ever  so  busy  as  to  have  no  time  to  mare.    In  all  these  > 

counties  are  men  who  do  little  but  hunt,  and  anywhere  good  guides  and  good  I 

hunters  can  be  obtained.  I 

AdairsviUe,  Cartersville  and  Kingston,  all  on  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Rail- 
road, will  be  found  convenient  headquarters  for  Bartow  County. 

Wmys  Station.  Game  exists  in  great  varietf— deer,  bears,  turkeys,  qiiaiL 
snipe,  and  woodcock,  besides  otters,  coons,  minn,  and  opossums.  The  area  of 
forest  has  Increased  since  the  war,  and  game  has  multiplied  apace.  There  are  no 
hotels  or  houses  for  entertainment ;  the  sportsman  must  go  orepared  to  camp, 
but  the  planters  are  kind-hearted,  and  know  a  g6ntieman  wnen  they  see  one. 
Reached  via  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Railroad,  from  Savannah.  Every  one  keoM 
pointers,  and  deer  dogs  are  easily  procured.  Hunting  is  good  throughout  the 
country  which  is  level  and  sandy,  undulating  on  the  river  margins,  and  covered 
with  pine  forests. 

CafHden  Count^f^ 

Cumberland  Islmnd.  A  fiivorlte  resort  for  Geonrla  sportsmen.  Reached  by 
tbe  **  inside  passage  *'  boats  between  Savannah  and  the  Florida  ports,  or  from 
Brunswick,  which  nas  rail  connection  with  Savannah  and  the  interior  towns. 

The  Si.  Mary's  River ^  wliich  forms  the  southern  border  of  the  oouCy,  Is  a 
fine  ration  for  game*    Reached  by  boat  as  before,  or  from  Pemandina,  Fuu 

Chaikan^  County— 

Savanttak.  Quail  shooting  on  the  Ogeechee  road,  a  few  mOea  from  town ; 
wild  fowl  shooting  on  the  inlets,  and  among  the  ndghboring  islands.  People  fish 
In  and  around  Savannah  all  the  year  round,  and  there  is  a  certain  bank  off  Tybee 
Light,  near  the  Light  Ship,  where  bass  are  captured  in  quantity.  Prom  Savannah 
to  Thunderbolt,  and  in  all  the  waters  in  the  vicinity,  are  fish  in  plenty,  iadudiiig 
bass,  sheepshead,  whiting  and  croaker. 

Green  Island^  rixteen  miles  from  Savannah,  is  an  excellent  place  for  quail  and 
wild  fowl  shooting^and  is  reached  by  rail,  boat  from  Savannah,  or  by  the  regular 
inside  route  of  the  Florida 


steamers. 
jrhtmU^ 
quail  and  other  bir( 


White  Bluff,  eight  miles  from  Savannah,  aftMrds  fine  fishing,  and  shooting  Ibr 
Mrds. 


Chattooga  County^ 

Summervilie.  See  Baitow  County.  The  route  Is  via  the  Selaut  and  Dalioo 
Railroad  to  Shelley's. 

Clarke  County— 

Athene.  Deer,  turkeys,  squirrels,  partridges.  Reached  via  the  Athens 
Branch  of  the  Georgia  Railroad.    There  are  several  large  hotds. 

Colunikia  County — 

Bertelia.  Foxes  and  quail.  Pox  hunting  is  a  favorite  sport  throughont  the 
county ;  there  are  many  nne  packs  of  hounds  kept  for  the  purpose.  Reached 
▼la  the  Georgia  Railroad  from  Savannah,  Charieston  or  Atlanta. 

J>ad0  County— 

Trentm.  Wild  turkeys  and  woodcock,  quail,  deer  and  bears.  Reached  tw 
the  Alabama  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  eighteen  miles  from  Chsttsnooga.    Th* 
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oonnty  ooeuples  the  Talley  of  Lookout  Mountain,  and  la  aarroiiBded  by  Idlla  and 
mountains  in  which  game  abounds.    See  Bartow  County. 

J>ee4Uur  Counttf— 

Batnhridgt,  Deer,  wild  tuikeys,  quail,  ducks,  English  snipe.  Lake  Douglass. 
Moose  Pond  and  Flint  River  with  other  localities,  are  the  best  known  grounds. 
Reached  via  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Railroad.  Hotel  9« :  private  board^s  to  fao 
per  month  :  guides  50  cts.  For  the  best  q>ort  camping  is  necessary.  The  coun- 
try Is  pine  Muren  and  hammock. 

Morianton,  See  Bartow  County.  The  route  is  via  carriage  road  from  Dalton. 

JfToyd  Counii^ 

Rffme.  See  Bartow  County.  The  route  is  via  the  Selma,  Rome  and  Dalton 
Railroad.    Hotel  acoommodauona. 

Oilnter  Countf^^ 

Ellijay.  For  game,  etc.,  see  Bartow  County.  Reached  via  the  Western  and 
Atlanuc  RaUroad  to  Tilton,  thence  wagon. 

eiynm  CoM«»ly— 

BruMTwick.  There  Is  a  variety  of  excellent  salt  water  tsUng  In  the  sounds, 
and  among  the  coast  islands.  The  pine  barrens  and  swamps  abound  in  many 
kinds  of  game.  Bears,  deer,  turkeys,  ^uafl,  woodcock,  snipe,  many  kinds  of  wild 
fowl,  with  several  varieties  of  fur  bearing  animals.  Brunswick  Is  reached  by  the 
Macon  and  Brunswick,  and  the  Brunswick  and  Albany  Railroads,  or  by  steamer 
from  Savannah  and  Florida  porta. 

GofHion  Cmtniff— 

Take  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  from  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  or  from 
Atlanta,  and  learn  from  the  conductor  or  employees  of  the  train,  where  to  leave 
the  railroad  for  a  camp  In  the  woods.  Black  bass  fishing,  and  a  variety  of  fishing 
will  be  found.  Provisk>ns  may  be  obtained  at  the  neighboring  farmhouses. 
For  fuller  directions,  see  F^rttt  and  Strtmm^  Vol.  iv.,  No.  94,  July  aa,  1875. 
The  railroad  officials  will  be  found  attentive  to  the  wants  of  sportsmen.  See 
Bartow  County. 

Haherthfom^  County— 

Tallulak  PalU.  See  Bartow  County.  The  route  is  via  the  Atlanta  and  Rid»- 
mond  Air  Line  to  Tocooa,  tlience  by  wagon. 

ir«U  CotHsfy— 

GaintvilU,  Deer,  turkey  and  quail  shooting.  Take  the  Atlanta  and  Rich- 
mond Air  Line.  There  are  good  hotds,  and  the  town  la  in  suauner  a  fiwhicMiablt 
resort.    See  Bartow  County. 

JAkorty  Cewitfy 

FUmings  Mclmithy  and  WaUkmnrnJU,  For  game  and  route  tee  Way's  Sta- 
tion, Bryan  County. 

XotMMle«  <7o««»ty— 

Valdosta.  Deer,  turkeys,  quail,  etc.  Reached  via  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Rail- 
road. Hotels  with  guides,  teams,  etc.,  easily  procured.  The  country  is  level 
pine  and  hummock  land. 

Dahhngga.  For  game,  etc..  see  Bartow  County.  Reached  via  the  Atlanta 
and  Richmond  Air  Line  to  Gainesville,  thence  wagon  road.  Hotel  accommo- 
dations. 

Mclntowih  CMtfltfy— 

Br^mgkton  Island^  near  Broughton,  Altamaha  Sound,  and  the  rivers  and 
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creeks  wbidi  empty  into  it«  furnish  most  excellent  fishlnir  grounds  throiuhoat 
the  yesr.  In  the  Sound  are  immense  numbers  of  sea  bass,  spotted  bass,  drum, 
sheeoshead,  ^'  younip  drum/'  whiting,  croakers,  weak  fish,  and  yellow  tails, 
besioes  oysters,  clams,  crabs,  shrimp,  prawn,  terrapin,  etc. 

On  the  wide  rivers  which  form  the  boundary  line  of  Broughton.  terrspin,  soft- 
shelled  turtles,  bream,  trout^rock  fish, perch  (three  or  four  S|>ecies),  and  many 
other  kinds  in  their  season.  The  uplanas  in  the  vicinity  ot  the  island  offer  excel- 
lent sport  in  the  way  of  deer,  coon  and  fox  hunting.  Ducks  and  other  wild  fowl 
frequent  the  sounds  and  rivers.  Wild  turkeys,  partridges,  English  snipe,  wood- 
cock, turtle  doves,  with  hares  in  abundance,  must  not  be  forgotten  in  making  up 
s  list  of  the  shooting  resources  of  this  part  ot  the  Georgia  coast. 

J^hnMton  St^iom,  For  game  and  route  see  Way  s  Station,  Bryan  County. 
The  country  Is  level  pine  land. 

Sa/tlo  Island.  For  game  see  Broughton  Island,  above.  Randolph  Spalding's 
sons  keep  a  pack  of  hounds. 

Jfwrrtiff  C««HS<y— 

Sifing  Place.  For  game  and  character  of  country  see  Bartow  Covnty.  Route 
via  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  to  Palton,  thence  wsgon  drive. 

Ltxington,    For  game  and  route  toe  Athens,  Clarke  County. 

Jiuper.  For  game,  etc.,  see  Bartow  Coua^.  Reached  by  wagon  road  from 
Calhoun,  on  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad. 

PwfMCMM  COMflSflf— 

Bat9nton>  Deer  and  turkeys  In  the  neighborhood.  Reached  via  Centrsl 
Georgia  Railroad  to  Gordon,  thence  via  MiUedgeville  and  Eatonton  Branch.  The 
town  IS  on  a  high  ridge. 

Mmhun  County— 

Deer,  turkey,  bear  and  wild  cat.  Take  the  Atlanta  and  Richmond  Air  Line, 
and  learn  from  the  conductor  what  station  to  strike  out  from.  Guides  can  easily 
be  secured,  with  board  at  the  farmhouses.  The  country  is  mountainoua,  and 
covered  with  forests.    See  Bartow  County. 

Mieh$mond  County^ 

In  the  vicinity  of  Augusta,  is  good  bird  and  rabbit  shooting.  At  the  head  of 
the  canal,  which  takes  water  from  the  Savannah  River  for  the  cotton  fiurtories  in 
town,  are  excellent  perch  and  black  bass  fishing  on  the  rapids ;  and  ahad  are  also 
taken  here  with  fly.  The  rapids  are  seven  miles  above  town.  This  is  a  fiivorite 
picnic  ground  for  the  town  people.  Deer  are  found  slong  the  bottoms  in  the 
vicinity. 

2%o«fMia  Co««sf|f— 

McDonald,  Bear,  panther,  deer,  turkcjrs  and  quail.  Reached  via  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Gulf  Railroad.    Comfortable  hotel. 

TkomoMvilU,  Deer,  turkeys  and  quail.  Reached  via  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
Railroad.    Hotel,  with  teams,  etc 

Hiawiusee,    For  game,  etc.,  see  Bartow  County. 
Vni»n  CounMy-' 

Blairsvill*.  See  Bartow  County.  Reached  by  wagon  fixmi  GainesvlLtt. 
There  are  two  hotels. 

Walker  CoufUy^ 

LaFayetu,  For  game,  etc.,  see  Bartow  County.  Reached  by  wagOQ  road 
from  Dalton. 

Tebtauvillt.  Bears,  deer  and  wild  turkeys  are  found  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  favorite  ground  for  hunthig  and  fishing,  if  the  extensive  Okefinokee  Swamp 
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dffht  macs  distant  Reached  rla  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Railroad,  ninety-wren 
ttflet  from  Savannah.  The  TebeauTille  Hotel,  J.  W.  Rdnhait,  #a,  |ft  per 
week.  Guide  $1.50.  Partiee  usually  camp.  The  country  is  low,  flat  pine  land 
and  swamp. 

Oconte^  and  the  Oconee  Swam/,  This  swamp,  ten  miles  in  length,  extending 
along  the  Oconee  Rirer,  is.  filled  with  great  nnmDers  of  bears,  deer,  wild  turlceys 
and  other  game,  with  all  varieties  01  wild  fowL  Thke  the  Central  Georgia 
Railroad. 

Wiikinson  C^mfUy—- 

T00mu^0r»mgk.  Sscellent  shooting  In  the  Oconee  Swamp.  For  game  and 
route  see  Oconee,  above. 

Geveland,  See  Bartow  County.  Reached  via  the  Atlanta  and  Richmond 
Air  line  to  Gainesville  Ihcnoe  via  wagon. 


IDAHO. 


The  territoiy  of  Idaho  cmhraces  an  area  of  86,294  square 
miles,  and  had  a  population  in  1870,  of  20,583,  of  whom  10,618 
were  whites  and  the  rest  Indians  and  Chinese.  Idaho  is  moun- 
tainous throughout  nearly  its  whole  extent ;  many  of  its  mountain 
ranges  are  loily  and  snow-capped.  The  only  plain  or  prairie  of 
note  is  that  extending  along  tne  Snake  River  south-east  from  the 
Payette  and  Sandtooth  Mountains.  Most  of  the  rivers,  of  which 
there  are  a  lai^e  number,  have  fertile  valleys,  which  constitute  the 
most  valuable  agricultural  lands  in  the  territory.  There  are  sev- 
eral lakes  of  considerable  extent,  all  of  which,  with  the  rivers,  are 
supplied  with  the  usual  varieties  of  fresh  water  fish.  The  mioun- 
tains  and  forests  abound  in  many  varieties  of  large  and  savage 
game,  including  bears,  wolves,  panthers,  etc.,  while  buffalo,  moose, 
elk,  several  species  of  deer,  with  smaller  game,  and  many  varieties 
of  fur  bearing  animals  are  found  in  great  plenty.  The  birds  in- 
clude ninety-nve  species,  and  are  generally  abundant.  The  means 
of  communication  are  confined  to  wagon  roads  and  trails.  There 
are  no  tailroads  fn  the  territory  though  several  have  been  pro- 
jected. The  nearest  approach  by  rail  is  via  the  Ogden  and  Frank- 
lin Branch  of  the  Union  Pacific.  The  inaccessibility  of  the  coun- 
try has  greatly  impeded  its  settlement  and  hence  the  sportsman 
will  find  here  vast  tracts  of  undisturbed  game  ground,  where 
weeks  and  months  may  be  spent  in  successful  sport. 

Boue  Ci^.  is  a  centnd  point  for  expeditions  into  the  game  regions  of  Ada 
County  and  those  adjoining.  The  route  is  almiUr  to  that  of  Idaho  City.  (See 
Boise  County.)  The  game  In  the  mountains  includes  elk,  antelope,  mountain 
aheep,  deer,  bears  and^  small  game.  The  streams  furnish  mountain  and  salmon 
trout,  white  fish,  and  other  varieties. 
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Attava  Countff-^ 

The  Thr*t  Butttt  are  i;ood  huntinr  groiiiids  for  the  BMimtAfai  (une  commoo  in 
this  region  and  mentioned  below.  Reached  from  Soda  Springs  or  Boise  City. 
The  northern  Dart  of  the  county  is  composed  of  mountain  ridges,  among  whin 
game  wUI  be  found  in  large  quantities. 

.Boi«e  CoufUy— 

QmmrtM6mr£A,  Deer,  bear,  grouse,  mountain  trout,  wliite,  and  red  fish,  sal- 
mon trout.    Route  as  above. 

/daJk^  City.  Elk,  deer,  mountain  sheep,  bear :  mountain  and  salmon  ti out,  red 
and  white  nsh.  Reached  via  Central  Pacific  Railroad  to  Kelton,  thenoe  stsgn 
three  hundred  miles.    Jioard  %x\  guides  $4 ;  teams  iS. 

Payette  Lake  contains  red  fisn.  Parties  are  fitted  out  at  Idaho  City  for  fiihior 
and  hunting  expeditions  to  the  lake. 

XioAo  C««M»Cy— 

This  county,  extending  east  and  west  firom  Ore^pon  to  Montana,  is  a  grand 
field  for  hunting  and  fishing.  The  county  is  mountamous,  and  for  ^e  most  part 
unsettled.  The  game  found  here  compnscs  bears,  wolves,  panthers,  wild-oats, 
foxes  of  several  speaes,  moose,  buffalo,  on  the  Payette  Valley  prairie,  elk,  black- 
tailed  and  mule  deer,  antelopes.  Rocky  Mountain  sheep,  dndcs,  geese  and  many 
other  kinds  of  water  fowl,  with  other  game  birds  in  great  variety  and  abundance, 
and  the  fresh  water  fish  common  to  the  territory.  There  will  also  be  found  excel- 
lent trapping  in  all  the  streams.  Elk  City  at  the  base  of  the  Bitter  Root  Mom- 
tains  is  a  good  place  for  headquarters. 

Moose  are  found  in  the  Coeur  d'Alent  Mountains.  Sage  hem  are  aboadaat 
throughout  the  county. 

Fert  Benneville  is  a  good  starting  point  fiMr  elk,  mountain  sheep,  antdope, 
bear  and  deer  shootiiw.  Quail,  and  grouse  are  abundant  Mountain  and  salaioa 
trout,  and  wliite  fish  ramisn  good  fishing. 

Soda  Springs^  on  Bear  River,  is  in  the  centre*of  exeellent  huntlnr  and  fishing. 
The  game  is  abundant  in  the  mountains  south  and  east.  Bear  River  contains 
gniyling,  and  the  mountain  streams  are  filled  with  mountain  trout  and  other  vari- 
eties orgame  fish. 

The  mountains  which  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  this  county  are  fiill  of  laige 
game.    Go  to  Pierce  City  where  guides  will  be  found. 


ILLINOIS. 


The  area  of  the  State  is  55,410  square  miles,  the  po|>ulation  is 
2,537,891.  The  surface  of  the  country  may  be  described  as  a 
gently  inclined  plane,  sloping  from  Lake  Michigan,  on  the  north, 
toward  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers.  An  elevated  plateau 
extends  from  Wisconsin  into  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State, 
where  it  is  manifested  in  bluffs  and  hills.  Another  range  of  hills 
in  the  extreme  southern  section  crosses  the  State  from  Grand 
Tower,  to  Shawneetown.  With  the  exception  of  these  eleva- 
tions, the  State  is  level,  consisting  for  the  most  part,  of  prairie 
lands,  dotted  here  and  there  with  islands  of  oak  and  other  forest 
trees*    The  railroad  system  of  Illinois  is  remarkable  for  its  per- 
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fection.  The  total  length  of  her  railroads  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  State,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  county  which  is  not  tra- 
versed by  one  or  more  of  these  lines.  As  a  game  region  Illi- 
nois will  compare  favorably  with  the  neighboring  States,  in  the 
abundance  of  wild  fowl  found  on  all  the  nvers  and  lakes,  pinna- 
ted grouse  on  the  prairies,  and  fish  of  various  kinds  in  all  the 
streams.  With  the  exception  of  a  little  deer  shooting,  there  ui  no 
l^irge  game. 

Adunk9  CoMM^y— 

Litaa  LaJU  is  a  noted  pUc«  for  wild  fowl  shooting.  See  La  Grance,  Lewis 
County,  Mo.  The  lake,  wiiich  is  surrounded  by  marsh,  contains  severu  islands, 
and  is  connected  by  a  navigable  slough  with  the  Mississippi  River.    Tliese 

g'ounds  may  be  reached  by  nver  steamers ;  by  boat  or  Ikired  oonveyanoe  from 
uincy ;  via  Chicago  and  Burlington  and  t}umcy  Railroad  to  Menaon,  thence 
red  conveyance  or  stage  to  Lima ;  or  via  La  Grange,  MissourL 
Quimcy,    See  Lima  Lalce. 

Bureau  County— 

SJUJUid.  Excellent  duck  shooting ;  mallards,  and  other  yarieties.  The  little 
steamer  Sheffield  takes  numerous  parties  from  the  Sheffield  House  to  the  fiivorite 
hunting  stations  on  Lake  Wolf,  Hyde  Lake,  and  Lake  George,  and  the  Grand 
Calumet,  while  Chittendeii*s,  Bee*s,  and  other  points  loved  by  the  sportsman,  are 
greatiy  resorted  to.  One  hundred  and  thirty-six  miles  from  Chicago  on  the  Chi- 
cagot  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad.  The  Sheffield  House  is  the  resort  of 
sportsmen. 

IVainui.  Pinnated  grouse,  ducks,  brant,  geese.  Winnebago  Swamp  b  a 
lavorite  resort  for  water  fowl.  Reached  via  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 
Railroad.    Stop  at  Deer  Grove  Station  for  duck  shooting. 

Chtwtnpuign  Couniy— 

Urbana.  Pinnated  grouse  :  pike  and  pickerel.  Reached  via  the  Indianapolis, 
Bloomington  and  Western  Railroad.    Board  %• ;  teams  %y. 

OhriMtiam  CowtUy— 

Anumption,  Geese,  dudrs,  plover  and  snipe,  on  the  wet  lowland  prairie. 
Pinnated  grouse  and  quail  abunaant.    Reached  via  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

Ckieago.  At  Calumet  Lake,  distant  ten  miles,  and  at  other  localities  within 
forty  miles  of  the  city,  is  good  duck  shooting.  Mallards,  wood  ducks,  and  blue 
and  green 'Winged  tesl  are  the  most  common  varieties.  Wilson  snipe  afford 
average  nwrt.  By  rail  to  Peoria  and  thence  down  the  river,  the  shooting 
grounds  of  Mason  County  (which  see),  may  be  reached.  See  also  South  Chicago 
and  Kankakee. 

Lak*  Zurich.    See  Palatine. 

Palmtine.  Pinnated  and  ruffed  grouse,  quail,  paitri^es,  many  varieties  of 
duclcs,  snipe,  plover,  wild  pigeons.  Lakes  Zuricn,  Diamond.  Grass,  Honey,  and 
Bangs,  are  in  the  vicinity,  and  afford  excellent  fishing.  Of  these,  Lake  Zurich 
may  oe  especially  mentioned.  The  village  of  the  same  name  is  on  its  shores,  and 
has  two  good  hotels  for  summer  guests.  The  lake  is  belted  all  around  with  groves 


of  timber,  among  the  openings  of  which  grass-plats  slope  down  to  the  pebbled 
beach.    Its  waters  abound  with  fish  of  various  kinds,  the  principal  of  which  are 

Sickerel  and  blade  bass.  Reached  via  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad, 
.xcellent  hotels. 
SotUh  Ckican^  twelve  miles  from  Chicago,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  is  a  favor- 
ite point  for  Chicago  excursionists.  In  the  vicinity,  especially  in  the  bays  and 
sloughs  of  the  Calumet  region,  are  great  flocks  of  ducks  and  other  wild  fowl. 
Reached  via  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  the  Pittsbui^h,  Port  Wayne 
and  Chicago,  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroads. 

l>e  WiH  County— 

Farmtr  City.    Good  pinnated  grouse  shooting.    Resched  via  Gllman,  Clin* 
ton  and  Springfield  Railroad. 
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JFvrd  County— 

Gt'AmtCiiy.  Ptanftted  f^nmie  abandant.  Heached  vli  tlie  Chialro  «kid  Phdo- 
cab,  and  other  raUroads. 

JFi'anhlin  Cintntp^ 

B^mton,  Good  wild  turicey  Bhooting  in  the  oeighlxH'hood.  Reached  hf  wsfoa 
road  ftt>m  McLeansborough  on  the  St.  Louts  andSouth-eastem  Railroad,  or  from. 
Duqooin  oo  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

Fulton  County^ 

Tkt  Illinois  River,    See  Mason  County. 

Lewiston  is  within  a  few  miles  of  the  celebrated  sporting  grounds  of  the 
Illinois  Rirer.    Reached  via  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad. 

JSianeoefc  County — 

Nanvoo.  Deer  and  wild  turkeys,  with  an  abundance  of  pinnated  grovse, 
woodcocic  snd  quail.    Reached  by  river  steamer,  or  wagon  road  from  Keokuk. 

Xroquoi9  CoKflttff— 

St,  Mary's.    Ducks,  geese,  crane,  plover,  snipe,  quail,  woodcock,  ruffed  and 

ginnated  grouse.    Reached  via  the  Cincinnati,  La&yette  and  Chicago  Railroad, 
card  $9. 

Caiumei.  Duck  and  snipe  shooting.  Reached  via  the  Illinois  Central,  or  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad. 

Jersey  County — 

Grafton  is  a  few  miles  above  Alton  at  the  junction  of  the  Illinois  River  with 
the  Mississippi. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  River  there  is  good  deer  hunting. 
In  the  marshes  and  lakes  are  snipe  in  their  season,  and  ducks  most  of  the  year. 
In  the  corn  fields  and  stubble,  an  abundance  of  quail.  On.  the  brushy  hiluides 
there  are  ruffed  grouse,  locally  known  as  *^  pheasants."  Great  numbers  of  geese 
and  brants  frequent  this  vicmitv,  and  many  are  killed  as  they  pass  firom  their 
feedtne  grounds  in  the  iields  to  the  sandbars  and  lakes.  There  are  a  number  of 
places  In  the  Mississippi,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  where  the  current  is  too 
rapid  and  the  siiallow  waters  too  turbulent  to  freeze  at  any  time.  Both  geese 
and  ducks  (mallards)  frequent  these  open  places,  TMce  rail  to  Alton,  thence  by 
wagon  road. 

K.ane  County— 

Batavia.  The  Fox  River,  from  the  Wisconsin  line  to  its  junction  with  the 
Illinois  River  at  Ottawa,  a  distance  of  about  one  hui\dred  miles,  abounds  with 
fish  common  to  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  and  probably  second  to  none  in 
numbers,  variety  and  uze.  At  the  head  of  the  nver  are  a  numl>er  of  lakes  abound- 
ing in  mascalonge,  blaclc,  silver,  rock  and  river  bass,  yellow  perch,  i^r,  pickerel, 
wall-eyed  pike,  red  horse,  bull  heads,  silver  eels,  and  four  varieties  of  dace. 
Batavui  is  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway. 

Geneva  is  built  on  terraces  on  both  sides  ot  Fox  river,  which  is  well  stocked 
with  black  bass,  pickerel,  pike,  sun,  and  other  fish.  Its  best  hotel  is  The  Untoo 
House,  which  can  accommodate  one  hundred  j^ests  at  $a  per  day. 

The  surrounding  country  is  rolling,  and  is  about  equally  divided  between 
prairie  and  timber.  The  county  affords  fine  shooting  in  season.  Pinnated  groese, 
auail,  woodcock,  partridge,  and  other  game  abound.  Nelson^s  Lmke^  fokmson's 
Moundy  and  Harrtngton^s  Island  are  popular  resorts,  one  to  seven  miles  from  the 
village.    Take  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad. 

JkiXce  County-^ 

Deer/ield.  Black  squirrel  shooting  is  good  in  the  woods  about  Deerficld. 
Take  the  Chicago,  MQwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad,  twenty  miles  from  Chicago. 

Fox  Lake.  Fine  hunting  in  the  neighborhood.  Tne  duck  shooting  is 
ezcellenL 

Lake  Znrick.    See  Palatine,  Cook  County, 

Waukegan.  Game  of  most  kinds  abundant!  fox  and  black  squirrels  very 
plenty.    Reached  via  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad.    Good  hotelt. 
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KmmMmktt,  The  Kankakee  River  flows  tbrooKh  a  country  which  la  one  Tatt 
marsh  for  miles  on  either  side.  At  times  its  banks  are  darkened  by  the  heavy 
forests  of  Indiana,  which  fringe  the  stream  for  a  considerable  distance.  The 
river  is  winding  and  rapid,  being  deep  in  many  places  and  in  others  so  fallow 
that  boats  cannot  pass  and  have  to  be  carried.    In  other  places  the  wild  rice 

Eows  all  across  the  shallows,  this  generally  occurring  when  the  surrounding 
ad  lies  low.  forming  the  home  of  myriiuls  of  wild  fowlof  all  sorts.  There  are 
also  tdeoty  of  fish  in  this  stream^  chiefly  pickerel  and  black  and  speckled  ban. 
Kankakee  is  a  station  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  and  on  the  Cindnnati, 
La&yette  and  Chicago  road.    Sportsmen  should  prepare  for  camping  out. 

Si.  Amu.  Geese,  bnm^,  ducks,  cranes,  snipe,  quail,  pinnated  grouse ;  pike, 
pickerel,  bass  and  other  varieties  of  fish.  Reached  via  the  Chicago,  Danville 
and  Vinoennes.  and  Cincinnati,  Lafayette  and  Chicago  Railroads.  Hotels  $x  to 
$1.50  per  day,  $4  to  $5  per  week ;  guides  $z  to  $1.50 ;  Doats  |i ;  teams  la.50  to  I3. 

MarttilUs.  Among  the  Islands,  at  the  Kickapoo  Rapids  of  the  Illinois  River, 
are  some  excellent  snipe  shooting  grounds.  The  route  is  via  the  Chicago,  Rode 
Island  and  Pacific  Rauroad. 

Ottawa..    The  marshes  on  the  Illinois  River,  near  this  town,  are  fine  ducking 

K'ounds.    Reached  via  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  or  the  Chicago, 
ock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad. 

Xee  Coteflsfy^ 

Com^tan.  Inlet  Swamp  affords  excellent  shooting  for  Canada  geese,  brant, 
mallards,  pin  tails,  ruffle  heads,  spoonbills,  teal,  and  jack  snipe,  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  swamp  are  ruffied  grouse  and  quail.  Take  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton and  Quincy  Railroad  to  Compton,  thence  hired  conveyance  to  the  swamp, 
five  miles  north.    The  mouth  of  Wilson  Creek  is  the  best  spot  for  game. 

Dixon.  A  small  steamer  runs  between  Dixon  and  Grand  Detanr^  twelve 
miles,  and  passes  tn  route  many  islands  and  picturesque  points  of  interest.  The 
river  provides  ample  fishing  grounds,  and  the  fisherman  will  be  abundantly  repaid 
for  angling  in  its  waters.  Game  abounds,  the  golden  plover,  upland  plover,  the 
)ack  snipe  and  woodcock  being  especially  plentiful.  Reached  via  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  Railroad.    There  are  several  fine  hotels. 

I/a^kiita  is  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  ninety-three  miles 
from  Chicago. 

fVkito  XpcA,  a  popular  picnic  and  fishing  resort,  is  four  miles  north,  and  is 
much  frequented  by  parties  from  all  portions  of  the  State.  The  rock  is  a  n<ited 
landmark,  rising  as  it  does  sixty  feet  above  the  surfiKe  of  the  water  of  Rock 
River,  and  above  the  surrounding  prairie. 

CAaiHvortk.  Deer,  wild  turkeys  and  grouse.  Retched  via  the  Toledo,  Peo- 
ria and  Warsaw  Railroad. 

Xo0rai»  Ce«MS<y— 

ElAkart  City.  Quail,  pinnated  grouse,  ducks  and  geese.  Wild  turkeys  at 
Lake  Fort,  seven  muee  distant.    Reached  via  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad. 

Lincoln.  The  game  on  Salt  Creek  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Sangamon  River. 
See  Petersburg,  Menard  County.  Reached  via  the  Chicago  and  Alton,  and  other 
nUIroads. 


CoUkestor.  Pinnated  grouse.  On  the  Chicago,  Buxllngtoa  and  Quiacy 
Railroad. 

JKeHenry  Cowntff— 

Caty  Station  is  one  mile  from  Pox  River,  in  which  is  excellent  fishing.  See 
Batavia,  Kane  County.  Reached  via  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad, 
thirty-^tght  miles  from  Chicago.  There  is  a  fine  hotd,  where  sportsmen  wUi 
recerve  every  attention. 

CryUai  Lakt.  The  lake  affords  good  black  and  rock  bass,  pickerel  and  perch 
fishing.    Reached  via  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad. 

Harvard.  The  Twin  Lakes  are  twenty  miles  distant ;  a  line  of  stages  runs  to 
Geneva,  which  see.    Reached  via  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad. 
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McHtnry  Is  sixty-riz  milesfrom  Chicago,  on  the  banks  of  Fox  Rirer.  It 
three  hotels.  Five  miles  distant,  a  chain  of  small  lakes  extends  eastward  some 
thirty  miles.  These  lakes  are  full  of  fish,  and  along;  their  shores  game  is  found  in 
abiuidance.    Reached  via  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad. 

Richmond  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Neipersink  River.  The  Twin  Lakes  are 
three  miles  from  the  station,  and  furnish  excellent  fishing.  Game  abounds  in  the 
vicinity.  Reached  via  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  seventy-fire 
mUes  from  Chicago.    Hotel  accommodations. 

RidgvJUld.  ^cellent  shooting  and  angling  in  the  vicinity.  Reached  via  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  forty-six  miles  from  CluGago. 

Me'Lean  Cawnt^f— 

BelU  Flower,  Excellent  pinnated  grouse  shooting.  Reached  via  the  Gilmaa, 
Clinton  and  Springfield  Railroad. 

BUominrton,  Pinnated  grouse  on  the  prairies.  Reached  via  the  Chicago  and 
Alton,  or  Illinois  Central,  and  other  roads.    Board  %%\  teams  I3  to  f  5. 

Loroy.  Pinnated  grouse  and  quaiL  Reached  via  the  Indiani^wlts,  BloominK~ 
ton  and  Western  Rai&oad. 


Dtcatmr,  Pinnated  grouse  and  ducks.  Reached  via  Illinois  Central  and 
other  railroads.  Hotels^. 

MadiBon  County— 

Alton,  Duck  and  snipe  shooting.  Reached  via  the  Chicago  and  Alton,  or 
Indianapolis  and  St  Louis  llMlroad. 

Jfotfon  dmnty— 

Havana^  forty  miles  below  Peoria,  on  the  Illinois  River,  (which  see,  below)  is 
reached  by  steamer,  or  via  the  Peoria,  Pekin  and  Jacksonville,  the  Indianapolis 
Bloomington  and  Western,  or  the  Springfield  and  Northwestern  Railroads. 

The  Illinois  River.  The  most  noted  sporting  grounds  in  Central  Illinois,  if  not 
in  the  whole  State,  lie  upon  the  Illinois  River  about  twentv-^  ve  miles  below  Peoria. 
The  game  here  is  of  great  variety  and  abundance,  conadsUng  of  ducks :  the  mal- 
lard, wood  or  summer,  blue  and  green-winged  teal,  widgeon,  canvas  back,  and 
nearly  all  the  other  inland  varieties,  with  several  of  the  salt  water  species  ;  geese, 
the  brant  and  common  wild  goose ;  white  pelicans,  sand  hill  cranes,  herons,  water 
turkeys,  coots,  plover,  snipe,  common  hawks,  Inttems,  curlew,  loons,  dli^>ers, 
quail,  pinnated  grouse,  woodcock,  large  fox  squirrels  ;  catfish,  buffalo  fish,  pike, 
bass  and  most  o7  the  ordinary  varieties  of  fresh  water  fish.  Of  fur  bearing  ani- 
mals, there  are  racooons^inks  and  mudnrats.  The  hunting  grounds  lie  upon 
either  side  of  the  river.  The  part  west  is  in  Fulton  Countv,  that  east  in  Mason 
County.  Havana,  a  small  village  near  the  south  end  of  tnem,  Is  a  rood  initial 
point,  either  by  rauroad  or  river.  They  are  about  eight  miles  long*  and  one  and  s 
naif  miles  on  each  side  of  the  stream.  They  are  *'  Iwttom  lands,^  and  generally 
heavily  timbered,  but  in  some  places  open,  except  brushy  fiagSt  weeds,  etc. 
They  are  lower,  back  from  the  nver,  tlian  on  its  banks,  which  are  open,  hard, 
dry,  and  fine  for  camping,  with  plenty  of  wood.  Blind  wagon  roads  intersect 
ihem  generally,  so  they  are  easily  entered  on  almost  every  side.  The  river  is 
generuly  about  three  hundred  yards  wide  with  a  slow  current,  and  sloping  banks. 
On  each  side,  and  back  at  convenient  distance  for  hunting,  lie  about  twenty  lakes, 
sloughs  and  ponds,  varyiiHif  f^o>  three  miles  and  a  half,  down  to  the  ordinary 
pond.  These,  about  ten  on  each  side,  stretch  alongfrom  north  to  south,  throughout 
the  hunting  grounds.  The  most  prominent  are  Thomson's,  Johnson's,  Slim  and 
Duck  Island,  in  Fulton  County ;  Flag,  Spring,  Mud  and  Clear  in  Mason  County. 
Camps  are  generally  pitched  so  as  to  command  several  of  these  lakes.  Persons 
living  in  the  vicinity  will  always  conduct  strangers  to  the  best  camping  grounds, 
01  haul  their  camp  equipage  to  and  from  the  same.  Steamboats  often  land  par- 
ties right  on  the  ground,  hence  Peoria  or  Pekin,  firom  the  north,  are  good  initM] 
points,  where  peitect  outfit  for  camp  may  be  purchased.  A  small  skiff  or  boat  is 
almost  indispensable,  and  there  are  few  if  any  to  hire.  India  rubber  boots  with 
high  leggtns,  are  a  necessary  article  of  outfit  Most  of  the  game  killed  may  be  got 
by  wadmg  from  the  shore.  The  lakes  are  generally  shalfow.  and  some  may  oe 
waded ;  some  are  open,  but  most  are  broa^y  belted  with  wild  rice,  flags,  grass, 
etc.  From  about  the  zoth  to  the  aoth  of  October  is  the  best  time  to  camp  nere. 
Shooting  is  generally  along  the  herders,  and  a  retriever  wOl  add  much  to  the 
sport 
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Mason  CUy,  Good  plover  and  snipe  ihootinif.  On  the  Chscmgo,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  Railroad. 

MitUU  Grov*.  Pigeons,  fox-^quixrels,  crouae,  quail,  ducks  and  geeae. 
Reached  from  Peoria. 

MettMUrA  County— 

Petersburg,  On  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Sangamon  River  are  geese,  ducks, 
mallards,  blue  bills,  pintails,  green-winij^d  teal,  blue-winged  teal,  wood  ducks, 
snipe,  quail  and  grouse.    Reached  via  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad. 

Murdoch  Lakoy  twenty-six  miles  south  of  St  Louis,  afforda  excellent  black, 
white,  and  striped  bass  fishing.  The  St.  Louis  and  Murdoch  Lake  Club  have  a 
club  house  here.  Take  hired  conveyance  from  St.  Louis,  or  go  via  boat  to  Har- 
risonville,  thence  drive  to  the  lake. 

JacksonvilU.  Game  is  abundant  in  the  vicinltv.  This  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  Audubon  Sportsman's  Club.    Basily  accessible  by  imil. 

Flar^  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  Is  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
from  Kite  River,  where  fiur  fishing,  and  excellent  quail  and  pinnated  grouse 
shooting  will  be  found. 

Grand  Detour.    See  Dixoo,  Lee  County. 

Roekelle,  Pinnated  grouse  shooting.  Reached  via  the  Chicago  and  Iowa, 
and  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Rauroads. 

J*eoHa  CoMniy— 

Peoria,  The  best  grounds  for  sportsmen  are  on  the  Illinois  River,  twenty-five 
miles  below  the  city.    See  Mason  County. 

J^erry  County— 

Du  Quoin  on  the  Illinois  Central,  and  the  St.  Louis,  Alton  and  Terre  Haute 
Railroads,  is  a  most  excellent  centre  for  small  game. 

^iatt  County^ 

Monticei/o.  As  a  game  region.  Piatt  County  will  compare  favorably  with  any 
in  the  State.  Monticello,  a  good  initial  point,  is  reached  via  the  Chicago  and 
Paducah,  or  the  Indiuiapolis,  Bloomington  and  Weatem  Railroad. 

IHke  County— 

Roekfort.  Geese,  brant,  ducks,  pinnated  and  ruffed  grouse,  woodcock  and 
quail.    Keached  via  the  Quincy,  Alton  and  St.  Louis  Railroad. 

at,  CaW  County- 
Lebanon.    Quail,  pinnated  grouse,  mallards,  teal  and  snipe.    Reached  vin  the 
Ohio  and  Missnsippi  Railroad. 

Sehuyier  County— 

Bluff  City.  Dickeraon*B  Lake  abounds  in  deer,  ducks  and  brant.  It  is  one 
of  the  "Best  localities  in  the  State  for  the  above  game.  Smith's  Lake,  about  three 
miles  from  Bluffs,  Scott  County,  affords  excellent  duck  shooting.  Quail  are  abun- 
dant. The  Bluff  House,  kept  oy  Col.  Waterhouse,  a  thorough  sportsman,  affords 
excellent  quarters  for  the  sportsman. 

Scott  County— 

Bluffs,    See  B1 
and  Western  Railroad. 


Bluffs,    See  Bluff  City,  Schuyler  County.    Reached  via  the  Toledo,  Wabash 
"  WesU      ~   " 


TazofiooXl  County— 

Pekin.  Good  woodcock  shooting  in  the  vldnity  of  the  Illinois  Railroad.  The 
shooting  grounds  of  the  Illinois  River  are  easily  accessible.  See  Mason  County. 
Reached  by  rail  from  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  and  other  points. 

YormiUion  County— 

Danviile.  Pinnated  grouse  on  the  prairie  ;  bass  fishing  in  the  rivers.  Reached 
via.  the  Chicago,  Danville,  and  Vincennes,  and  other  railroads. 
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Detr  Grope,  ^xcelleat  wild  fowl  shooting  at  the  Winnebaco  Swmmp,  witk 
nouse  and  plorer  on  the  adjacent  sand  ridges  and  fields.  Take  the  Chicns«»i 
Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad. 

Tkt  MerttUnm  Rivtr  is  famous  for  its  wild  fowl  shooting.  See  Canandie 
Clinton  County,  Iowa. 

Will  Count^f— 

foliet.  Pinnated  grouse  and  snipe  shooting.  Reached  ria  the  Chicago  and 
Alton,  or  the  Chicago,  Roclc  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad. 

LdcJ^ori.  Good  woodoock  shooting  in  the  Tidnity.  Reached  ria  the  Chi- 
cago and  Alton  Railroad. 

Pe&t&tu.  Geese,  ducks  and  snipe.  Reached  ria  the  Illinois  Central  Bnffrn?<il. 
forty-one  miles  from  Chicago. 

WlniMhago  Cownfy— 

RacJkford.  In  the  Rock  River,  vhich  flows  through  the  dty,  and  la  Its  tribu- 
tary, the  Kishwaukee,  are  found  shad,  salmon,  trout,  black  bass,  pike,  pidnsrel 
and  a  few  perch.  Grouse  and  quail  shooting  in  the  vicinity.  Reached  vift  dM 
Chicago  and  Noithwestem,  or  the  Chicago  and  Iowa  Railroad. 


INDIANA. 


Area,  33,809  square  miles ;  population,  1,680,637.  There  are 
In  Indiana  no  mountains,  and  no  hills  except  what  are  known  as 
river  hills.  These  are  formed  by  the  erosion  of  the  rivers,  formmg 
deep  valleys  g^radually  sloping  from  the  former  broad  limits  of  the 
rivers,  to  their  present  cnanneb.  These  valleys  give  the  bluffs 
the  appearance  of  hills  where  in  reality  they  do  not  exist.  Of  the 
whole  surface  of  the  State  two-thirds  are  very  level,  the  other  third 
being  broken  and  rolling.  The  State  is  well  watered  by  rivers 
and  many  small  lakes,  or  what  in  the  East  would  be  called  ponds, 
the  largest  of  which  is  Beaver  Lake,  in  Newton  County,  Tncre  is 
in  the  State  no  large  game  to  offer  attractions  to  the  sportsman. 
Smaller  game  is,  however,  abundant,  hares,  rabbits,  souirrels,  and 
pinnated  grouse  in  unlimited  Quantity,  with  an  abunaanoe  of  all 
kinds  of  wild  fowl/ '  Railroaa  communications  throughout  the 
State  are  very  perfect ;  here  as  in  Illinois,  every  county  is  easily 
accessible,  and  on  nearly  every  line  of  these  roads  the  sportsman 
will  find  abundant  sport. 

Fffrt  Wayne,  There  will  be  found  excellent  quail,  niftd  grouse  and  rabbit 
shooting  on  the  line  of  the  Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western  Railroad,  between  Pott 
Wayne  and  La  Fayette.  Deer  and  wild  turkeys  are  found  thirty  miles  out,  oo 
the  Muncie  Railroad.    Good  bass,  pilce  and  picxerd  fishing  near  the  dty. 

£ar/Aolomete  Coun;^^ 

Colnmbut.  Deer,  wild  turkey;s,  pinnated  and  ruffed  grouse,  quail,  wctodcodc, 
snipe  and  wild  fowl.  Reached  via  the  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Indianapolis  Rail- 
road.   Good  hotels  at  moderate  rates. 
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BUiehf&rd  C^mni^— 

Montptiier.  Yxoisi  Montpetier  m  •  centre  the  sportsman  will  find  sereateen 
thousand  acres  of  splendid  snooting  ground,  perfectJv  leveL  The  game  includes 
deer,  wild  turkey,  ruffed  grouse,  woodcock  and  wild  fowl  of  all  vsrieties.  Take 
the  Fort  Wayne,  Mnncie  and  Cincinnati  Railroad.  Private  board  can  be  obtained 
at  the  fiinnhouses. 

Hartford  City,  Wild  turkeys  and  quail  in  the  immediate  Ticinity  of  the  town. 
Reached  via  the  Fort  Wayne,  Muncie  and  Cincinnati  Railroad. 

Wvandaitt.  In  the  Greenbrier  and  Blue  Rivers  is  good  fishing  for  black  bass 
rock  bass,  sunfish,  pike,  and  there  are  many  catfish.  Wyandotte  is  about  sixty- 
fire  miles  below  Louisville.  The  daily  packets  of  the  Louisville  and  Evansvifle 
Mail  Line,  and  the  tri-weekly  Louisville  and  Leavenworth  packet  stop  at 
Leaven woith,  the  nearest  point  by  water  to  the  Cave.  The  fare  is  $1.50.  Prob- 
ably the  most  convenient  of  these  packets  is  the  Sandy  No.  9,  a  very  elegant 
little  boat,  ¥rith  gentlemanly  and  accommodating  officers,  which  ends  its  voy- 
age at  Leavenworth,  thus  enabling  passengers  to  remain  on  board  all  night. 
Leaving  Louisville  at  five  o^dock,  all  the  boats  reach  their  destination  before 
midnight.    Board  at  the  Wyandotte  Hotel  I7  per  week. 

I>elatvare  CowMfy— 

Muncie.  Ouail  shooting  along  the  White  River.  Reached  via  Fort  Wayne, 
Monde  and  Cincinnati  Railroad.  Hotels  $a.  Country  levd  and  heavily  wooded. 

fountain  County— 

Ccvington.  Wild  turkey,  quail  and  pinnated  grouse.  Reached  via  the  Chi- 
cago, Danville  and  Vinoennes  Railroad.    Hotels  fa.    The  country  hilly. 

TrwrnMin  County— 

Momnt  Carmel.  Fine  bass  fishing  in  the  Wabash  River.  See  Princeton,  Gib- 
son County. 

Qib^oH  CoufUy—  * 

Princtton.  Long  Pond,  on  the  Wabash  Bottom,  a  lake  about  three  miles  long, 
is  full  of  black  bass,  and  there  is  also  excellent  bass  fishing  on  the  rapf  ds  of  the 
Wabash  some  ten  miles  from  Princeton,  where  two  dozen  fish  in  an  hour's  time 
is  considered  nothing  remarkable.  The  river  is  a  clear,  tumbling,  rapid  stream, 
and  the  ride  by  rail  from  Princeton  u>  Mt.  Cannel,  and  thence  by  omnibus  to 
the  fishing  grounds,  where  there  is  a  capital  hotel^  is  a  finvorite  excursion  with 
both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  not  only  from  the  vicinity,  but  from  Louisville,  Cio- 
cinnaU,  Indianapolis  and  other  towns.  Princeton  is  reached  via  the  EvansvUle 
and  Crawfordsvtile,  or  the  Louisville,  New  Albanv  and  St.  Louis  Railroad. 

Paioka.  The  flats  west  of  the  town  are  excellent  shooting  grounds  for  all 
kinds  of  wild  fowl.  On  the  hills  are  wild  turkeys  and  quail.  Reached  via  the 
Bransville  and  Cniwfordsville  Railroad. 

Henry  OoMnity — 

Luraf,    Pinnated  grouse  and  qoaiL    Reached  firom  New  Castle  or  Muade. 

KtmingtoM,  on  the  Pittsbuivh,  Cincinnati  and  St  Louis  Railroad,  is  a  good 
centre  from  which  to  start  out  tor  a  camp  on  the  prairie.  Pinnated  grouse,  sand- 
hill cranes  and  ducks,  with  other  varieties  of  wild  fowl  are  found.  The  best 
shooting  Is  on  the  north  side  of  the  railroad.  Teams  can  be  hired  from  the 
fttrmers. 

^eff9r»on  County-' 

Madison.  The  Indian  Kentuck,  seven  miles  above  Madison,  is  a  fine  fishing 
stream.   Take  the  Jeffersonville,  Madison  and  Indianapolis  Railroad  to  Madison. 

KnooD  County— 

yincennei.  One  of  the  localities  especially  noted  for  Its  snipe  shootiiq^,  is  the 
broad  extent  of  marshes  and  prairies  that  lie  back  of  the  Wabash  River,  some  ten 
or  twelve  miles  fhwi  Vincennes.  Pinnated  grouse  are  found  here  in  abundance. 
There  is  good  hotel  accommodation,  and  one  can  drive  across  the  prairie  in  a 
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w«||^  to  the  hunting  pround,  thoiq^h  obliged  to  make  maay  detours  to  arotd 
swunptt  and  doughs. 

Xo««iw«l0O  Cownfy— 

SyracMM.  Great  numbers  of  geese  and  ducks  congregate  at  Cedar  and  Ni  ne- 
Mile  Lakes.  These  waters  aboMnd  In  bass,  ptclcerel  and  pike.  Reached  via  tlie 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Provide  camping  equipments.  Guides  and  boats 
$3  to  $3.50.    King  and  Sloane  are  good  guides. 

Crown  Point.  Pinnated  grouse,  quail  and  wild  fowl  shooting.  Reached  tis 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Railroad. 

Lowell,  Pinnated  grouse,  quail  and  wild  fowl  diootfaig.  The  route  Is  tU  die 
Jefferson,  Madison  and  Indianapolis  Railroad. 

Sheffield.  An  excellent  headquarters  for  lAiooting  on  the  Calumet  grounds. 
Reached  via  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad.  There  »  a  good 
hotel,  with  boats,  etc. 

TolestoH.  Excellent  wild  fowl  shooting,  with  snipe,  pinnated  grouse  and 
woodcodc  Reached  via  the  Michigan  Central,  and  the  Pittsbuiirii.  Fort  Wayne 
and  Chicago  Railroad.  The  Toleston  Club  ot  Chicago,  has  a  aub  house  here. 
Good  i>c«.ts,  etc. 

La  IPorte  County— 

CUMgo 

otTwu. 

twenty  to 

thirty  hunters  stopping  at  these  houses,  who  make  it  pretty  lively  for  the  birds. 
Asa  general  thing  each  member  has  his  own  boat,  decoys,  etc.  This  point  is 
about  ten  miles  fhsm  English  Lalce  (see  Stark  County)  by  river,  and  half  that  dis- 
tance by  across-country. 

Davii  Station^  on  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad,  fiffy  miles 
from  Chicago,  aifords  excelient  shooting.    Ducks, jgeese,  grouse,  quail,  aaipe  and 
Icock.    Grafton  Wells  will  act  as  guide. 


woodcock.    Grafton  Wells  will  act  as  guide.    Boats,  etc.    Provide 
outfit.  « 

Hanna  Station.  Excellent  shooting.  The  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chi- 
cago Railroad.    No  hotels. 

Marshall  County^ 

Plymouth.  The  pinnated  grouse  shooting  here  aifords  fine  sport.  Reached 
via  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad. 

JTetvfoM  ComtUy-^ 

Beaver  Lake  is  a  fX^kt  resort  for  maUsnls,  pintails,  and  gresD-wioged  teal 
also  geese,  snipe,  prairie  fowl,  and  rabbits. 

Noble  County— 

The  Counties  0/  NohU^  Steuhen.  and  WhitUv  contain  numerous  small  jtkes, 
varying  from  fifty  to  three  hundrea  acres,  which  alx>und  in  fish  and  wild  dudes. 
Offish,  the  principal  varieties  are  the  black  bass,  rock  baas,  pike  and  ptckerei.  A 
favorite  mode  of  takiilg  these  fish,  ia  vogue  amoog  the  Hoosiers,  is  oy  spearing 
at  night,  and  the  season  commences  as  soon  as  thelakesare  clear  of  ice.  and  con- 
tinues until  the  *'  splatter  dock  '*  shoots  up  its  long  stem  and  broad  leaf  from  the 
bottom,  in  which  ttie  fish  take  refuge  firom  their  noctunud  enemy,  the  spearer. 
Noble  County  is  intersected  by  the  Gvaad  Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad,  and 
officers  of  the  trains  will  fomish  informatloa  as  to  the  best  game  localities. 

Rome  Cih^.  Good  dnck  shoodog,  and  a  variety:  of  ishieg.  The  lake  is  well- 
stocked  with  pike,  pickerel,  croppies,  ring  perch,  blue-gills,  etc.  Reached  via 
the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad,  thirty-five  miles  north  of  Fort  Wayne. 
The  Lake  Side  Hotel  furnishes  comfortable  acoommodationt  fcnr  summer  visftors. 
Boats  can  he  obtahied  at  the  hotel.  Several  islands  in  the  lake  afford  excellent 
camping  grounds. 

JPorter  County — 

Val^retieo.  Pinnated  gnmse,  woodcock,  quail,  soipe,  geese,  brant,  dudes 
and  cranes.  Bass  fisbteig  is  ezceUent  in  the  county.  There  are  many  small  lakes 
containing  fish  of  large  aise.  Forty^^one  miles  firom  Chicsito,  reached  via  the 
Chicago  and  Lock  Haven,  or  the  Pittsbuigh,  Foft  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad. 
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A,  JTxijjpfc  CowMly—  - 

Scittk  Btnd-    Pinnated  gjouse.    Reached  by  rail. 

Biarh  Cownty— 

r4^  Kankakee  River  which  flows  through  the  nonhwestem  part  of  the  State, 
Is  a  great  resort  for  sportsmen  from  Chicago.  Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh,  and  other 
cities.  The  game  includes  dudes  of  eTery  Tartoty,  geese,  brant,  sand  hill  cranes, 
pinnated  and  ruffed  grouse,  quail,  snipe,  woodcock  and  reed  birds.  Offish  there 
■re  bass^  pike,  pickerel,  jack  salmon,  and  muscalonge.  One  of  the  best  centres 
tor  good  spprt«  is  Skgiish  Lake^  a  small  station  on  the  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago 
Railroad.  There  are  two  good  hotels  at  this  place  for  the  accommodation  of  liunt- 
ers  and  their  families  who  come  here  from  the  prominent  cities  on  the  line  of  this 
road.  The  hotels  fnrniiAi  boats,  decoys,  and  a  pusher,  for  which  you  pay  $3  a 
day,  board  $3  a  day.  Their  boats  are  made  double  bowed,  flat  Dottom,  very 
wide,and  can  go  anvwhere,  from  two  inches  to  a  fathom  of  water.  At  Englisn 
Lake,  Dr.  Geoige  Yeakel  will  be  pleased  to  give  all  needed  information. 

San  Pierrg^  on  the  Louisrille,  New  Albany  and  Chicago  Railroad,  is  three 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  Kanlcakee  River.    Hotel  $1 ;  t>oat,  team  and  driver ^5. 

Angola  and  other  points  in  the  county,  reached  via  the  Fort  Wayne,  Jackson 
and  Saginaw  Railroao,  afford  good  shooting  and  fishing.    See  Noble  County. 

TijypeeiisMoe  County—  * 

La  Favettt.  Quail,  niffisd  grouse  and  rabbit  shooting  on  the  line  of  the 
Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western  Railroad. 

Terre  Haute.    The  Wabash  River  affords  fine  bass  fishing. 

Wmyns  Vounip—' 

Centreville,  The  southern  part  of  Wavne  County  is  a  good  locality  for  anall 
nuDe«such  as  squirrels,  rabbits,  and  quail.  Here  are  several  packs  of  d<^s,  and 
In  winter  great  sport  is  enjoyed  in  '^circling**  foxes,  and  in  hunting  coons  at 
night  The  trespass  laws  ace  rigidly  enforced  in  this  county.  Centreville  is  the 
nearest  railroad  station  on  the  ntlsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Railroad. 
Very  good  hotels. 

WeiU  County-' 

Bluffion.  Good  wild  turkey  and  quail  shooting.  Reached  via  the  Fort 
Wayne,  Muncie  and  Cincinnati  Railroad.  Hotels,  f  1.50;  teams  $3.  Country 
flat,  heavy  timl>er  land. 

Keystone.  Deer  and  wild  turkey  shooting  within  a  few  miles  of  town.  Reached 
via  the  Fort  Wayne,  Muncie  and  Cincinnau  Railroad. 

» 

White  County— 

Reynolds.  Ducks,  geese,  pinnated  grouse,  woodcock  and  snipe.  Reached 
via  the  Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Clucago  Railroad.  Hotel  I4  to  $5  per  week ; 
teams  $3.50  per  day. 

WhiUoy  Coumiy-' 

Columhia  Citv^  and  other  stations  on  the  line  of  the  Pittsbuivh,  Fort  Wayne 
and  Chicago  RaAroad,  are  in  the  vicinity  of  good  hunting  and  fishmg.  (See  Noble 
County.)  The  conductor  and  employees  m  the  railroad  wUl  always  give  infer- 
matioD  of  the  game  locslidM. 


IOWA. 


Area,  50,914  square  miles,  population,  1,191,792.  The  State 
has  no  mountains,  the  surface  being  generally  rolling  prairie. 
In  the  north-western  section   is  an  elevated  plateau  called   the 
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Coteau  des  Prairies,  which  extends  into,  the  State  from  Minnesota, 
and  in  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  State  is  a  small  extent  of 
roclcy  and  rugged  country.  With  these  exceptions  the  country  is 
rolling  prairie  throughout  the  entire  State.  This  prairie  land  is  in- 
tersected by  numerous  rivers  with  deep  furrows,  and  by  numerous 
sinks,  or  depressions  of  the  surface,  which  are  especially  abun- 
dant in  the  vicinity  of  Turkey  River,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State.  Near  the  river  the  country  is  ^^enerally  well  wooded,  but 
the  prairie  lands  are  otherwise  devoid  of  timber,  presenting  vast 
plains  covered  only  by  prairie-grass.  These  prairies  abound  in 
great  numbers  of  pinnated  grouse,  making  Iowa  one  of  the  best,  if 
not  the  best  ground  for  "  chicken  "  shooting  in  the  country.  The 
water  courses  are  the  resort  of  all  kinds  of  water  fowl,  which  in 
their  season  afford  excellent  shooting.  The  facilities  for  travel 
are  of  the  best ;  railroads,  steamers,  and  good  carriage  roads, 
render  eveiy  portion  of  the  State  easy  of  access,  and  on  the  prairies 
teams  may  be  driven  anywhere  to  the  hunting  grounds. 

Adair  County— 

Adair.    Good  pinnated  g^rouse  shooting  will  be  found  here  tnd  at  any  of  tlM 
stations  west  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Islana  and  Pacific  Railroad. 
FontanelU,    See  Casey,  Guthrie  County. 

JSenton  County— 

Belle  Plain.  In  the  surrounding  forests,  deer  and  wild  turlceys ;  on  the  pndrie, 
pinnated  grouse,  quail,  woodcoclc,  snipe  and  other  varieties ;  in  the  streams, 
sloughs,  and  bayous,  ducks,  geese,  ana  brant.  The  Iowa  River  and  Salt  Creek 
furnish  a  variety  of  fishing.  Reached  via  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Rail- 
road.   Several  hotels  offer  good  accommodations  at  prices  ranging  from  $i  to  $3. 

Blairstown.  Small  game  is  abundant  in  the  vicinity.  Large  pike  and  bass 
are  caught  in  Cedar  River  and  Prairie  Creek.    Reached  as  above. 

Norway.  Excellent  pinnated  grouse,  with  some  deer.  Route  as  above. 
Board  $1. 

JBoone  County— 

Boane.  Excellent  pinnated  grouse,  duck,  and  goose  shooUng.  Reached  at 
above.    Hotels  Sa. 50,  private  board  $5  per  week. 

Moingona.  Pinnated  grouse.  Reached  at  above.  Hotels  $z,  $5  per  week ; 
teams  $3.    Hilly  country. 

JBuefta  Viata  County — 

Storm  Lake.  Quail  abundant.  For  other  ffame,  and  route,  see  Aldea,  Hardin 
County.    Hotel  and  private  board  at  reasonable  ratei. 

Mutlor  County— 

Greene.   From  this  point  north  to  Austin,  Minn., along  the  line  of  the  Burling- 
ton, Cedar  Rapids  and  Northern  Railway,  the  sportsman  will  find  pinnated 
f  rouse  in  immense  quantities,  with  quail,  pheasants,  Canada  geese,  brant,  tand- 
ill  cranes  ducks,  ail  varieties  except  canvat  backs,  and  a  few  wild  turkeys. 

Calhoun  County— 

Manson.    For  game  and  route  see  Alden,  Hardin  County. 
Pomerov.     Ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  grouse,  snipe,  plover,  and  other  game 
birds  in  abundance.    Route  as  above. 

Carrotl  County— 

Glidden  is  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  best  shooting  regions  of  Iowa.  Two 
rivers  run  within  five  miles,  along  the  banks  of  which  are  large  tracts  of  timber, 
that  are  full  of  deer,  wild  turkeys,  and  other  forest-game,  while  the  contiguous 
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prairies  abound  with  ptniuited  grouse,  snipe,  woodcoclc,  quail,  and  small  |i;ame, 
and  the  rivers,  creeks^nd  bayous  are  full  of  duclcs,  freese  and  brant  The  Glid- 
den  House,  by  N.  D.  Thurman,  and  the  Dedrick,  by  J.  C.  Dedridc— both  furnish 
excellent  quarters,  and  abundant  aocommodaliona  for  the  sportsmen  who  frequent 
the  village.  Board  $a ;  teams  S^.  Good  board  at  fiumhouaes.  Reached  via  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Rauroad. 

Ca»B  CcMcnIy— 

A  Mtta  ami  A  tlaniic    For  route  and  game  see  Adair,  Adair  County. 

CeAar  CoMn$ff-~ 

Mtchanictville,  Pinnated  grouse  and  qualL  High  Mills  pond*  one  mile  north 
of  the  town,  contains  large  ^ed  black  bass.  In  Cedar  River,  kome  miles  south, 
are  pickerel,  bass  and  other  varieties  of  fish.  Reached  via  the  ClUcago  and 
Northwestern  Railroad.    Hotel  %x  to  %»    boat  and  guide  %\ ;  teams  $3. 

Cerro  Oard^  Cownly— 

Mason  City.  Pinnated  grouse,  cranes,  geese,  ducks  and  quail.  Readied  via 
the  Central  Iowa,  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroads. 

Plywwuik  mnd  Plymouth  yuMctUm.  For  game  and  route,  see  Greene,  Butler 
County. 

Cheroks€  County — 

Aurelia,  Excellent  pinnated  grouse  shooting.  Reached  via  the  Iowa  Di- 
vision of  the  Illinois  Central  Raiux>ad.  Mr.  Sperry  will  act  as  guide  and  fur- 
nish dogs. 

Cherokee  and  Afarens.    Game  and  route  as  above. 

Clinton  County- 
Charlotte  is  on  Deep  River,  which  has  been  stocked  with  Califbmia  salmon. 
Goose  Lake,  three  miles  southeast,  is  a  great  resort  for  sportsmen ;  Keese,  ducks 
and  brant  are  very  abundant  there.    Reached  via  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Railroad.    Good  accommodations  will  be  found  at  the  Sherman  House. 

De  tVitt,  Pinnated  and  ruffed  grouse,  quail,  ducks  :  black  bass  and  pickerel. 
Reached  as  above,  or  via  the  Davenport  and  St  Paul  Railroad.  Hotel  $1  to  $a, 
private  board  $3.50  to  $5  per  week.    Uountry  rolling  prairie. 

Camanche,  is  on  theltfississippi  River,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Meredosia 
River,  of  Illinois.  This  last-named  river  hiM  large  meadows  or  dry  marshes,  ex- 
tending for  many  miles  along  either  bank,  fumisfeung  some  of  the  best  duck,  goose, 
brant  and  crane  shooting  that  can  be  found  in  the  west.  Thousands  of  these  birds 
are  shot  here  every  season,  and  hundreds  of  sportsmen  visit  these  grounds  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Camanche  furnishes  many  of  the  outfits  for  these  hunt- 
ing parties.  Reached  via  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad.  The  New 
Haven  Hotel,  F.  Anthony,  proprietor,  laper  day. 

Low  Moor  is  four  miles  north  of  the  wapsipinicon  River,  a  stream  noted  for 
its  most  excellent  shooting.  Ducks,  geese,  and  brant  abound  on  the  river,  and 
in  the  bayous  setting  into  it.  Snipe,  several  varieties,  woodcock,  pinnated  grouse 
and  quail  are  found  in  countless  numbers  along  its  banks.  The  river  contains 
several  varieties  of  fislt    Reached  as  above.    Hotel  $1. 

fVheatlaml  is  near  the  Wapsipinicon  River.  For  game  and  route,  see  above. 
Hotel  $a. 

J>ailas  County— 

Redfield,  Pinnated  grouse  are  very  abundant,  with  quail  sufficient  for  good 
sport    Board  %».ya  to  $3    teams  %%  to  $3. 

J>es  Mointa  County- 
Burlington.    Ducks,  geese,  brant,  quail,  snipe,  pinnated  grouse,  wild  turkeys, 
and  a  few  deer  beyond  the  Des  Momes  River,  on  the  line  of  the  Southwestern 
Railroad.    In  the  Mississippi  River  are  wall-eyed  pike,  bass,  croppies   and 
sunfish. 

IHekinMon  County- 
Spirit  Lake.    Excellent  fishing  is  found  in  Spirit  Lake  and  Lake  Okoboji. 
Pinnated  grouse  are  very  abundant  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  wild  fowl  include 
mallards,  widgeons,  grey  ducks,  canvas-baclcs,  redheads,  and  other  varieties  of 
ducks,  with  good  goose  shooting. 
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On  the  shores  of  Okoboji.  some  Bngllshmen  have  built  &  shooting-box,  and 
after  the  chicken  &nd  duck  shooting  in  the  ftilt,  start  from  their  pleasant  head- 
quarters on  the  lake,  out  upon  the  plains  in  pursuit  of  elk,  buffalo,  black  aiul 
white-taiied  deer,  antelope.  Dearer,  and  other  Urge  game  found  there.  A  Mr. 
Van  Steenburg.  from  New  York  State,  also  has  a  footing-box  delightfully  situa- 
ted on  the  shores  of  another  of  the  numerous  and  beautiful  lakes.  The  weather 
continues  very  agreeable  till  after  the  middle  of  October,  when  it  ia  apt  to  be  cold 
and  windy.  The  route  is  via  the  Sioux  City  and  St.  Paul  Railroad  to  Worthing- 
ton,  thence  a  beautiful  drive  of  thirty  miles  over  the  rolling  pralrfe,  and  along 
the  timbered  shores  of  the  numerous  lakes  which  give  to  the  country,  in  the 
Indian  dialect,  its  characteristic  name  of  '*  Minnesota,"  Umd  and  w€Utr,  Com- 
foruble  accommodations  will  be  found  at  Crandall's  hotel.  All  the  lakes  and 
prairie  lands  In  this  region,  are  splendid  sporting  ground^i. 

X>«fru9ue  County^ 

H^orthiMgion^  on  the  Sioux  City  and  St  Paul  Railroad..  The  two  lakes,  one 
east  and  the  other  west  of  the  town,  are  the  resort  of  many  varieties  of  wild  fowl, 
geese,  ducks,  etc.  On  the  prairie  are  pinnated  grouse  in  limitless  numbers. 
Hotel  accommodations. 

Dubuque.  Pike,  black  ba!»  aitd  while  salmon  in  abundance.  Excellent  wood- 
cock and  duck  shooting  ten  miles  up  the  river.  Reached  via  the  Illinois  Central, 
and  the  Chicago,  Dubuque  and  Minnesota  Railroads. 

JFayette  County  — 

Fayette.  Fine  bass  fishing  in  the  Little  Volga.  Fayette  is  on  the  Davei^rt 
and  St.  Paul  Railroad,  and  furnishes  good  h«iel  accommodations.  Ten  miles 
west  via  wagon  road,  is  IVilson  Grove^n^ne  centre  for  pinnated  grouse  shooting. 

Floyd.  County—' 

Rudd.  Pinnated  grouse  shooting  excellent.  Reached  via  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul  Railroad.  A  dog  is  necessary,  also  a  team  and  driver,  which 
are  easily  procured.  The  railroad  conductor  will  give  all  necessary  infbrmatioa 
in  regard  to  the  best  localities  on  the  prairies  of  this  and  the  adjoining  counties. 

Marble  Rock^  Nora^  RacJ^ord.  For  game  and  route  see  Greene,  Butler 
County. 

Qreen^  County^ 

Grand  Junction*  Excellent  pinnated  grouse  shooting  may  be  fbttnd  any 
where  along  the  line  of  the  Keokuk  and  Des  Moines  Railroad,  mm  Grand  Junc- 
tion to  Fort  Dodge,  Webster  County.  As  a  rule,  it  is  best  to  stop  si  a  country 
house  some  miles  out  from  the  railroad,  and  on  the  line  of  some  stage  route. 

New  JeSFert^n.  Pinnated  grouse,  quail,  geese,  ducks,  cranes,  etc.  Reached 
via  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad.    Hotel  fa  :  teams  $4. 

Scranton  Siaiion  is  south  of  Coon  River,  which  furnishes  excellent  fishinr  for 
pike,  bass,  pickerel,  etc.,  and  on  the  prairie  the  pinnated  grouse  afford  esoeucnt 
gunning.  Reached  via  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad.  The  Hanler 
House,  i>y  F.  Foster,  |a  per  day. 

CfMlArie  €«MM4|f— 

Casey  and  Stuart,    Quail,  geese,  dudes,  plover, «tc.    See  Des  Moines,  Po^ 

County. 

Mamilton  County— 

H^ebster  City  and  H^illiam*.    For  game  and  route  see  Haidin  County. 

Haneoeh  County^ 

Garner^  on  the  line  of  the  Chicaf  o.  Milwaukee  and  St  Paul  Railroad,  from 
Garner  to  Algona.  the  sportsman  will  find  excellent  pinnated  grouse  shooting. 
Garner,  Britt,  Wesley  and  Algona  are  good  initial  points.  The  train  conductors 
will  give  all  necessary  information,  ana  at  Gamer.  Robert  Elder  will  direct  to  the 
Cottonwood  Grove  Camp. 

Hardin  County^ 

Alden  and  Iowa  Falls.  At  any  point  west  of  Iowa  Falls,  on  the  line  of  the 
Iowa  Division  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  pinnated  grouse  are  found  in  great 
abundance. 
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DutUa^,  Pinnated  gronse,  qvflll,  diloks,  onipe,  &  fenr  deer.  Reached  via  tlie 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad.    Hotel  $3 ;  teams  ^. 

LittU  Sioux.  Game  Is  abundant,  deer  being  e^ecially  plentiAit.  Reached 
▼la  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad. 

Miupuri  Valley.  Junction  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  and  Sioux  Citj 
and  Pacific  Railroads.  The  surrounding  country  is  full  of  game.  Geese,  ducks, 
brant,  ruffed  grouse,  pinnated  grouse,  quail,  snipe,  {riorer  and  woodcock  are 

Elentifiil.     Three  hotos.     Thtf  Mlseouri  Valley  Sportsmen^s  Club  have  their 
eadqttarters  here. 

^nekmwi^  County— 

Baldwiny  three  miles  from  the  Maqnoketa  River.  Wild  gnsie  of  all  kiiids 
.abounds  m  the  victaiity*  Reaohed  via  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad. 
There  is  one  hotel. 

Maqnoketa,    See  above. 

Xos«M<fc  Ootcnfy — 

Aleona.    Pinnated  grouse,   woodcock,  snjpe,  and  all  kinds  of  wild  IbwL 
Reached  via  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad.    Good  hotels. 
Wesley.    Pinnated  grouse.    Route  as  above. 

Linn  C#M»«y— 

Cedar  Rapidt.    Pinnated  and  ruffied  grouse,  quail,  ducks,  geese,  anipe:  wall- 
eyed pike,  bass,  pickerel  and  whKe  perch.    Reached  via  Cmcago  and  Nocth- 
'  western,  and  other  railfoads.    Hotel  %%  to  $3. 

MarBhall  County— 

MarsJkalltowH,  Pinnated  grouse  shooting.  Reached  via  the  Central  Iowa 
Railroad. 

State  Centre,  Pinnated  grouse,  snipe,  ducks,  sandhill  cranes  and  qualL 
Reached  via  the  Chicago  anoNorth  western  Railroad.  Hotel  $1.50  to  I3 ;  teams 
I3.    QoHAtry  roUing  prairie. 

Muoeatine  County — 

Stockton,  Bxcellent  shooting  for  pinnated  grouse,  ducks,  brant,  wild  geese, 
snipe,  rabbits,  squirrels,  etc.  Staigeoa,  pike,  buffalo  fish,  perch  and  catfisn  are 
abundant  in  the  Mississippi  River.  Reached  via  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific  Railroad. 

IVest  Liberty.  Duck  shooting  is  excellent  on  the  marsh  and  lake,  where 
many  varieties  are  found.  Take  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  or  the 
Burhngton,  Cedar  Rapids  and  Northern  Railroad. 

JPIymoMfA  Co«i»<tf— 

Jamesy  Lemars  aKd  Remten,    For  game  and  route  see  Atden,  Hardin  Conaty. 

Pocahontas  County- 
Fonda.    For  game  and  route  see  Alden,  Hardin  County. 

^olk  County— 

Des  Moines.  Good  pinnated  grouse  shooting  is  found  on  railroads  running 
west  and  northwest  from  the  city.  From  Des  Holnea  northwest  stop  at  Grand 
Junction,  or  Gowrie,  north  of  there,  or  at  almost  any  station  west  of  Grand  Junc- 
tion. Going  west  from  Des  Moines,  stop  at  Stuart  and  take  stage  line  to  Fonta- 
nelle,  twelve  miles  out.  Bxcdlent  nooting  conveniences,  and  extends  for  twcdve 
miles  further.  Twelve  miles  west  firom  Stuart  is  Casey.  Take  staf|^e  firom  there 
to  Fontaneite,  twenty-four  miles.  Every  foot  almost  abounds  with  chickens, 
and  at  almost  any  station  west  of  Casey  good  sport  can  be  had.  Permission  to 
shoot  on  the  fiums  is  easily  obtained. 


Avoca,    See  Adair,  Adair  County. 

Counul  Bluffs.    Deer,  rabbit,  squirrel,  wild  turkey,  pinnated  grouse  and 
quail.    Beaver  and  mink  are  trapped  In  the  vicinity. 
Neola.     See  Avoca. 

Boott  County- 
Davenport.    Mascalonge  and  black  baas  fishing  in  the  Wapsle,  a  trlbvtary  of 
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the  Mississippi,  twenty  mfles  &bore  DaTeoport.    DaTenpott  is  on  tke  Ckiesgo, 
Rock  Island  and  Ptodlic,  and  tke  DaTenport  and  St  Paul  BsUroad. 

Shelby.    See  Adair,  Adair  County. 

T«a»«  Cotcnfff— 

Tama  City.  Pinnated  grouse,  quail,  geese,  ducksi  teal  and  mallards  in  great 
abundance  on  tlie  Iowa  River ;  Iwss.  pilce  and  pickerel.  Reached  Tia  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  Railroad.  Hotel  |a ;  gui(u  fs ;  team  $5 ;  boat  $1.  Rolling 
prairie. 

Fvrt  Dodg9.  See  Grand  Junction,  Greene  County,  and  AMen,  Hardhi  County. 
Cowrie.    See  Des  Moines,  Polk  County. 

Winneboffo  Cifunip — 

LaJhe  Mills  is  located  in  a  taige  belt  of  timber  and  surrounded  by  lakes,  where 
the  hunting  is  excellent  There  are  here  in  the  spring  and  &I1  snipe,  woodcock, 
field  plover,  curlew,  morble,godwit,railj  yellow  leg  plover,  black  beOied  plover, 
pinnated  grouse,  ruffed  grouse,  sharp-taiigrouse,  quail,  wild  pigeon,  reed  bird, 
sand-hill  crane,  the  whooping  crane,  snow  goose,  white  frontell,  and  Canada 
goose,  with  all  the  dudes  except  the  Mack  duck.  Deer  are  iound  a  mile  frcun 
town.  Blk  are  killed  about  thirty  miles  away,  and  bear  also.  Of  fiir  bearing 
animals  there  are  two  kinds  of  wolves  and  a  variety  of  foxes,  with  otters,  minks, 
coons,  skunks,  badgers,  squirrels  and  gophers. 

W^odhury  County— 

Sioux  City,  Deer,  turkeys,  dudes,  geese,  quail  and  pinnated  grouse  are 
abundant.    Reached  via  the  Illinois  Central  and  other  railroads.    Hotels  fs- 

Shan.  I>eer,  duclcs,  geese,  quail  and  pinnated  grouse.  Reached  via  tbo 
Sioux  City  and  Padfic  Railroad.    The  surrounding  country  Is  valley  land. 


KANSAS. 


Area  78^18  square  miles,  population  364,399.  The  face  of  the 
country  is  uniformly  rolling  prairie.  There  are  no  mountains  in 
*he  State.  The  valleys  of  the  Missouri  and  Kansas  Rivers  are 
veil  wooded,  and  veiy  fertile  when  under  cultivation ;  the  Neosho 
Valley,  which  is  mentioned  hereafter,  is  famous  for  its  agricultural 
wealth,  and  is  one  of  the  best  game  sections  of  the  entire  State. 
Kansas,  as  a  game  re^on,  has  few  superiors,  buffalo,  elk,  deer, 
antelope,  with  many  kmds  of  smaller  game ;  wild  turkeys,  ducks, 
geese,  pinnated  grouse  and  other  game  birds,  make  up  a  list  full 
of  attraction  to  the  hunter.  By  a  wise  provision  ^;ainst  shipping 
game  from  the  State,  the  supply  promises  to  be  long  unexhausted. 
The  railroad  and  other  traveling  facilities  are  good  and  are 
constantly  being  improved.  On  any  of  the  lines  of  railroads 
traversing  the  State,  the  devotees  of  rod  and  gun  will  find  ample 
employment.  The  officers  on  these  roads  are  generally  well  m- 
formed  and  will  always  give  information  and  attention  to  those 
so  desiring. 
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AUen  Countif-' 

0    Humboidt.    Deer,  turkey,  wipe,  ruffed  tnd  pinnated  grouae,  quail,  duck, 

geese,  sandhill  crane,  curlew.  The  route  is  via  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 
.ailway.  Hotels  $i.«o  to  $a  ;  teams $3.50  to  $4.  Tents  and  other  camping  neces- 
sities can  be  secured.  Big  Creek,  Marmarton  and  Fall  Rivers  are  excellent 
camping,  sites. 

AndevQUK.  County- 
Colony^  sixty^eight  miles  south  of  Lawrence,  on  the  Leavenworth  and  Law- 
ence  and  Guveston  Railway,  is  an  excellent  initial  point  for  pinnated  grouse 
shooting.    Teams  can  be  procured. 

A%nM90n  County — 

Atchison.  Excellent  pinnated  grouse,  duck,  goose  and  quail  shooting  in  the 
vlcmity.  Atchison  is  easily  accessible  via  the  Central  Branch  of  the  Union  Pacific, 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  and  other  railroads. 

Mourbon  County— 

Fort  Scott.  Pinnated  grouse,  quaU,  Wilson  snipe,  woodcock.  Within  sixty- 
five  mUes  are  fine  duck,  goose  and!^ turkey  shooting  grounds.  Fort  Soott  is  on  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  lexas,  and  the  Missouri  River,  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf  Rail- 
roads.   Hotels  $2  to  $3 ;  teams  $a  to  $5.    Rolling  prairie  and  hilly  country. 

Coffey  County— 

Burlington.  A  few  turkeys,  pinnated  grouse  in  abundance,  quail  and  snipe, 
deer  and  jack-rabblts  ;  bass,  pike,  pickerel,  bu&lo  and  other  varieties  of  fish. 
The  best  fishing  and  shooting  grounds  are  the  Neosho  lUver.  Wolf,  Turkey,  and 
Crooked  Creeks,  and  Swan,  ana  White  Lakes.  Reached  via  tne  Missouri,  Kansas 
and  Texas  Railway.  Hotels,  $1.50  to  fa  ;  teams,  with  drivers  $3.50  to  ^4.50. 
Good  camping  grounds. 

Crawford  County— 

HHUr,  Excellent  pinnated  grouse,  quail  and  duck  shooting.  Reached  via 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway.  A  small  hotel.  Two  and  one  half 
miles  from  the  depot  Is  an  old  Kentuckian,  who  will  act  as  guide  and  furnish  d(^s. 

J>ouglaw  County — 

Laivr*nc4.  Pinnated  and  ruffed  grouse,  and  quail.  Deer  on  the  bluffs  of  the 
Rock  River  shore  ;  deer,  duck  and  snipe  snooting,  with  excellent  fishing  on  the 
Wapste.  Wild  turke}^.  Canada  geese,  brant,  and  many  varieties  of  duck 
abound.    Easily  accessible  by  rail.    Hotels  $3  ;  teams  fa  to  f 3. 

i^'onf  County— 

Dodgt  City,  A  point  from  which  to  reach  the  antelope  hunting  district  to  the 
west.    Reacned  via  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 

Fort  Dodge,  Buffslo,  deer,  antelope,  turkeys,  geese,  teal,  mallards,  shovel  bills, 
widgeons,  butter-ducks,  shell  ducks,  herons,  cranes,  quail,  grouse,  field-plover, 
yellow-legs,  lack  snipe,  and  pigeons,  are  found  about  the  small  tributaries  of  the 
Cinnamon  River  southeast  or  l^ort  Dodge. 

Jjohett*  County— 

Cketopak.  A  place  of  fifteen  hundred  people,  and  onaof  the  most  thriving  in 
Kansas.  One  of  the  best  chicken  centres  in  the  United  States.  Deer  and  pinna- 
ted grouse,  by  the  hundred,  can  be  got  within  two  or  three  miles  of  town. 
Good  hotels,  guides,  wagons,  outfits,  tents,  etc  A  station  on  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad. 

Parsons.  The  Labette  River,  one  mile  southwest  of  town,  affords  fine  duck 
shooting  :  the  marshes,  meadows  and  prairies  in  the  vicinity  offer  splendid  g;rouse, 
quail  and  snipe  shooting.  Reached  via  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad. 
The  Belmont,  Lockwood  and  St.  James  Hotels  are  near  the  depot,  and  the  pro- 
prietors are  well  posted  as  to  the  country.  The  town  has  good  livery  stables  ; 
there  are  also  quite  a  number  of  sportsmen,  and  some  fine  dogs. 

Jjyon  County — 

Emporia^  is  situated  between  the  Neosho  and  Cottonwood  Rivers.  These 
with  their  numerous  tributaries  in   the  neighborhood,  offer  excellent  vfotl, 

8uail,  grouse,  snipe.  duck,jgeese,  brant,  curlew,  and  plover  in  immense  quanti- 
Bs,  with  now  and  then  a  deer.    Reached  via  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 
Railroad. 

3* 
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Mar»hall  Couni^^ 

Btaiti*.    Pinnated  grouse.    On  the  St.  Joseph  and  Denver  City  Raflroftd.   ^ 

Paola.    Deer,  jack-mbbils,   pinnated   prouse.  wttd   turkeys,  quail,  ducks 

Seese,  swan,  snipe  :  several  varieties  of  fur-bearing  animals.    Reached  via  the 
[issouri  River,  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf  Railroad.    Hotel  and  private  board  75  cts.  to 
$a ;  teams  $2  to  %^    Rolling  country,  with  excellent  camping  grounds. 

Montgomery  Countp— 

Cojftyville,  Pinnated  grouse  and  quail  shooting,  very  fine  in  the  immedwte 
vicinity,  with  ducks  and  geese.  Ra.«8  fishing.  Ten  miles  south  in  Indian  Terri- 
tory, are  deer  and  Wild  turkey.  Reached  via  the  Leavenworth,  Lawrence  and 
Galveston  Railroad.    Hotel,  #6  per  week. 

JndtpemUnc*,  Liberty  Lake  affords  fine  duck,  plover  and  snipe  shootinif. 
Pinnated  grouse  are  abundant,  and  deer  and  turkeys  twenty  miles  distant.  Route 
as  above. 

MorriB  County-^ 

CauHcil  Grovt.  Pinnated  and  ruffed  grouse,  quail,  snipe,  ducks,  cranes,  and 
other  game  in  ^reaX  plenty,  on  the  prairie  lands^wo  to  twelve  miles  west  of  the 
town.  Reached  via  the  Missouri,  kansas  and  Texas  Railway.  The  Old  Com- 
mercial Hotel,  $a  ;  team  $5. 

Jfeosho  County— 

Osagt  Musion,  The  Neosho  River,  marshes,  meadows  and  small  streams 
afford  excellent  duck,  snipe  and  plover  shootine,  wnile  on  the  prairies,  and  amon^T 
the  brush  and  corn-fields  near  at  hand,  quail,  chickens  and  rabbits  are  very  abun- 
dant. The  depot  agent  will  show  SDortsmen  good  grounds,  and  direct  them  to 
first-class  accommodations.    Reachea  as  above. 

N€w  Ckict^.  A  few  deer  and  wild  turkeys.  Geese,  brant,  ducks.  maDarda. 
wood  ducks,  widgeons,  teal,  redheads,  pin-tails,  spoon-bills,  canvas-backs  and 
others.  Pinnated  grouse  are  very  abundant.  Ouail,  snipe,  plover,  and  curlevr 
shooting.  Common  and  jack-raboits.  Reached  via  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas  Railroad.    Good  hotel  accommodations. 

Th€  Neosho  River  Valley ^  along  the  line  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 
Railroad,  affords  excellent  snooting.  Quail,  pinnated  grouse,  snipe,  ducks  and 
geese,  antelope,  and  jack-rabbits  are  found  within  short  distances  of  the  railway. 
The  railroad  officials  wUl  give  all  needed  direction  to  the  best  game  localities, 

Ot^-wa  County — 

Del^ko*.    Grouse  and  quail. 

JBeno  County— 

Huickinson  is  «good  point  from  which  to  start  south  for  the  antelope  oonntrr. 
On  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  one  hundred  and  sixty*eigiLt 
miles  from  Topeka.  Fit  out  at  Hutchinson,  thence  ride  fifty  miles  south  over  the 
prairie.  The  country  is  rolling  prsirie,  covered  with  buffislo  grass.  Ducks,  geese 
and  prairie  chickens  abound. 

Musnell  County— 

Ruuell.  Elk,  antelope,  buffalo  oocanonally,  deer,Jadc-tabblts,  coyotes,  grey 
wol  ves,  ouail,  pinnated  and  sharp-tailed  grouse,  and  a  mw  dusky  grouse.  Reached 
via  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway. 

Saline  County— 

Brookville.  Excellent  pinnated  grouse  and  quail  diooting ;  jack-rabbits  and 
antelope.  Reached  via  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway,  thirty-two  miles  from 
Topeka. 

Wallaoo  County— 

Fort  Wallace,  Buffalo,  black  tail  deer  and  antelope.  Reached  via  the  Kansas 
Pacific  Railway. 

Woodson  County— 

Neosho  Falls,    Geese,  ducks,  snipe,  woodcock,  pinnated  grouse,  quail,  rabbits. 
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Jack>rabbit8,  squirrels.  A  few  deer  and  wild  tui^evs.  Bgas,  sun,  cat  and  buffiUo 
fish,  and  mullets.  Reached  ria  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad. 
Hoteb  fa ;  team  and  driver  I3. 


KENTUCKY. 

The  area  of  the  State  is  37,680  square  miles ;  the  population 
was,  in  1870,  1,321,011.  The  Cumberland  Mountains^  which  form 
the  western  boundary  of  the  State,  have  several  spurs  extending 
through  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  counties  to  Wayne  County. 
.  The  central  and  northern  counties  are  hilly  and  rolling.  The 
western  section  of  the  State  is  a  table  land  intersected  by  nu- 
merous rivers  which  have  worn  deep  furrows  often  reaching  a 
depth  of  400  feet,  and  giving  to  the  country  a  hilly  appearance, 
where  in  reality  no  hills  exist.  The  inland  river  communication  of 
the  State  is  very  extensive  and  the  natural  facilities  thus  afforded 
have  been  augmented  by  a  series  of  artificial  locks  and  dams.  All 
parts  of  the  country  are  easily  accessible,  by  boat,  rail,  or  good 
carriage  roads.  There  will  usually  be  found  good  hotel  accommo- 
dations, and  where  these  do  not  exist  the  stranger  will  find  no  lack 
of  hospitality  among  the  people.  The  game  ot  the  State  is  for  the 
most  part  confined  to  the  smaller  varieties.  Fox  hunting  with 
hounds  is  a  favorite  sport.  Theire  are  some  deer  among  the  mount- 
ains in  the  eastern  d1$trict8.  The  blue  grass  country  abounds  in 
woodcock  and  quail.  The  farms  'are  large,  generally  not  posted, 
and  an  opportunity  for  good  shooting  always  afforded. 

Paris.  Good  red  fox  hunting:  ^  the  vicinity.  Reached  yia  the  Kentncky 
Central,  and  Maysyille  and  Lezi^^too  Raflroads. 

CmnmpbeU  CossiUy— > 

Ntwpcri^  on  the  Ohio  opposite  Cincinnati.  Ducks  are  plentiful  and  wild 
turkeys  abound  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles.  There  is  excellent  spoon-tn»Uios 
for  southern  black  baas>   On  the  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  Railroad. 

Cmrroll  Counip— 

Carr4fitipn.    Quail  and  rabbit  shooting  good  aWng  the  rivers.    Reached  via 
Ohio  River  steamer. 
Ghent.    See  above. 

Clark  County-' 

In  the  R*d  River  Is  excellent  black  bass  fisUnr.  Take  Louisville,  Cincinnati 
and  Lexington  Railroad  to  Winchester,  thence  via  wagon. 

JPVaniclin  C&unty— 

Frankfort.  In  the  Kentucky  River  are  black  bass,  salmon,  silver  perch,  and 
near  its  source,  pike  are  abundant.  The  best  locality  for  6shing  is  in  the  Blkhomt 
a  small  tributary  of  the  Kentucky,  a  few  miles  below  Frankfort,  where  are  grea, 
numbers  of  black  bass.  The  stream  is  narrow,  shallow,  rocky  and  hill-bound, 
requiring  constant  wading.  In  Black's  Pond,  fottr  miles  distant,  are  caught 
perch,  dark  grey,  and  silver,  and  black  bass. 
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Qallaiin  Cown^  - 

Warsaw^  on  the  Ohio  River,  midw&y  between  Louisville  and  Clndnnati,  oo 
the  L.  C.  and  L.  R.R.,  is  a  eood  starting  point  for  quail  grounds.  Turkevs,  rab- 
bits, pigeons,  and  some  teaican  also  be  had.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  district  is 
posted,  and  gunners  have  a  fair  showing.    Board  can  be  obtained  at  reasooa- 

Die  rates. 

OraiU  Countp— 

WiUiam*iown.  Partridges,  pheasants,  woodcock,  rabbits  and  squirrels. 
Reached  via  rail  and  stage  trom  Covington. 

JffopftitM  C7oms<y  ■ 

AskiysBnrg^  on  the  Green  River,  is  in  the  vicinity  of  good  squirrd,  qnail  and 
rabbit  shooting.  Reached  "by  rail  to  Madisonville,  thence  drive,  or  via  Green 
River  steamboats. 


^efferaon  Cauniff — 

LouitvilU,    Ouailai 
Gait  House,  will  give  every  information  in  regard  to  localiti^. 


LouitvilU,    Quail  and  ruffed  grouse  in  the  vicinitir.    Mr.  J.  P.  Johnson,  of  tha 
lllgii 


Columbus.  Bears,  deer,  wild  turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  with  an  abtindance  of 
small  game.  Good  hunting  is  also  found  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mlssisidppl 
River,  in  Missouri.  Reached  via  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  or  via  steamboau 
Board  $1.50  to  $a,  $4  to  $5  per  week ;  boats  and  guides  I3 ;  teams  $3. 

Xineolm  Cown<y— 

Stanford,  Qu>U  *ik1  rabMts :  good  bass  fishinr.  Via  Louisville,  and  Nash- 
ville and  Great  Southern  Railroad,  ^  hours  from  Louisville.. 

JfeXrMHS  Cowmty 

CalAoun.  Green  River  is  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty^^ve  yards 
in  width,  and  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  feet  deep  from  the  mouth  to  Cal- 
houn, distant  seventy  miles.  Lock  and  Dam  No.  a  is  situated  at  Calhoun,  and  in 
May  and  June  one  can  have  tolerably  fair  sport  catching  bass  below  the  falls. 
But  of  all  the  fish  famous  in  the  waters  of  this  river  is  the  catfish  :  they  grow  to 
immense  size,  and  as  they  suffer  less  from  the  nets  than  other  fish  they  are  still 
tolerably  plenty.  In  the  oak  and  hickory  flats  along  the  rirer  bottom  are  plenty 
of  squirrels :  quails  and  rabbits  are  abundant  on  the  hills ;  gceac  and  ducks  in 
limited  numbers.  Reached  via  Evansville,  Owensboro*  and  Nashville  Railroad 
to  Livermore,  thence  wagon,  or  by  river  steamer. 

MaBon  Countff — 

MaysvilU,  Good  quail  shooting.  Reached  via  the  MaysvlUe  and  Leziagton 
Railroad. 

Jfieroer  C««fn€y— 

A  good  shooting  ground  for  small  game.    Coons  aboodant. 

Oldhatn  Counfy— 

La  Grangw,    Quail  and  rabbit  shooting.    Reached  via  Ohio  Rirer  boats. 

Tendleton  County— 

Falmouth.  Bass  and  red-eye  fishing  is  good  in  the  Licking  River,  at  Fal- 
mouth, and  other  points  on  the  line  of  the  Kentucky  Central  RaUroad. 

J*ou*ell  County— 

Stanton.  Fine  bass  and  pike,  (locally  known  as  "  jack  ")  fishing  In  the  Red 
River.  Deer  hunting  in  the  vicinity.  The  route  is  from  Lexington  via  the  Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati  andLexington  Railroad  to  Mt  Sterling,  thence  via  private  con- 
veyance.   Provide  ounping  equipments. 

Woodford  Cottniy— 

Afidway.  Ducks  and  jack  snipe.  Bass  fishing.  Reached  Yla  the  LouisvQlc, 
Cincinnatiand  Lexington  Railroad. 
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LOUISIANA, 

This  State  embraces  a  great  deal  of  flat  country,  much  cut  up 
by  rivers,  bayous,  Woons,  marshes,  and  intricate  water  courses. 
The  water  surface  ofLouisiana,  excluding  the  rivers  and  the  bays, 
which  open  out  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  1700  square  miles.  This 
includes  Lake  Pontchartrain  and  all  the  many  fresh  water  lakes  in 
the  interior  of  the  State.  The  coast  marshes  are  peculiar — mostlv 
affected  by  the  tides  of  the  lakes —are  covered  with  a  tall  ranlc 
growth  of  reed  and  grass,  ranging  in  height  from  three  to  six  feet, 
and  almost  impenetrable.  Throughout  this  region  are  found  shell- 
banks,  or  islands,  showing  unmistakable  indications  that,  at  some 
remote  period,  this  whole  expanse  of  marsh  land  must  have  been 
covered  by  the  waters  of  the  sea.  The  people  bum  the  grass  in 
early  fall  to  afford  "  snipe  bums  "  where  the  birds  feed  in  great 
numbers,  and  along  the  edges  of  the  bayous  and  lagoons  the  grass 
is  permitted  to  grow,  as  it  furnishes  the  best  of  blinds  for  conceal- 
ment in  ducking.  In  ducking,  the  prevailing  custom  is  to  hunt  in 
the  pirogue ;  very  crankv  specimens  of  the  ship-builder's  craft  to 
the  inexperienced.  To  tne  experienced,  the  pirogfue  is  safe  and 
comforuble  as  a  Clyde  steamer,  and  the  writer  remembers  having 
frequently  seen  men  so  expert  as  to  stand  upon  the  gunwale  and 
shoot  or  paddle  without  materially  rocking  the  boat.  The  parishes 
which  have  the  greater  part  of  their  surface  covered  with  this  marsh 
are  Cameron,  Vermillion,  St.  Mary's,  Terrebonne,  La  Fourche, 
Jefiferson,  Plaquemines,  St.  Bernard  and  Orleans.  In  all  of  them 
there  are  other  kinds  of  surface  ;  belts  of  very  fertile  alluvial  land 
along  the  bayous,  some  prairie  in  Cameron,  a  good  deal  in  Ver- 
million and  a  less  amount  in  St.  Mary's. 

Excepting  the  planters  living  on  the  bayous,  the  population  of 
the  coast-marsh  region  is  sparse,  and  consists  mostly  of  hunters 
and  fishermen.  West  of  Bayou  Teche  and  south  of  Bayou  Co- 
codn6  are  the  prairie  lands,  broken  up  by  numerous  bayous, 
creeks  and  forests.  In  the  middle  and  northern  tier  of  counties,  the 
State  is  very  heavily  timbered  and  thickly  intersected  by  bayous, 
many  of  them  navigable  and  all  affected  in  volume  by  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  Mississippi,  into  which  all  their  waters  eventually  empty. 
The  cutting  of  the  levees  by  Grant  at  Lake  Providence  near 
Vicksburg,  overflows  all  the  low  lands  of  that  section  every  spring, 
the  water  usually  rising  in  March  and  falling  in  April.  These 
annual  overflows  drive  the  deer  from  their  swamp  coverts  to  the 
uplands  which  are  not  subject  10  overflow,  and  at  that  time  the 
shooting  is  belter  than  at  any  other,  as,  the  deer  being  confined  in  a 
limited  area,  there  is  no  trouble  in  starting  them,  and  once  started, 
if  one  knows  the  land,  and  has  a  good  horse,  he  need  seldom  fail 
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of  a  shot.    Mallards  are  found  here  in  countless  numbers  in  the 
bayous  and  swamps,  and  quail  and  woodcock  are  plenty. 

Carroll  Parish — 

This  is  an  excelient  shooting  ground  for  bears,  deer,  wild  turkeys,  rabbits, 
quail,  duclcs,  i^eeae  and  many  other  varietlea  of  fiame.  For  descdptioii  of  coun- 
try see  above,  and  East  Baton  Rouge  Pariah.  Providence,  on  the  Missassippi 
River,  is  a  good  centre. 

Catahoula  Parish^ 

Catakouia  Lakt  is  a  fine  ground  for  ducks  and  geese.  Deer  and  quail  are 
plenty  in  the  vicinity. 

Mast  Baton  Mouffo  Parish^ 

Baton  Rougtn  Take  the  steam  ferry  to  Allen  Station,  a  mile  above  the  town,  and 
go  out  on  the  railroad  which  runs  west  from  the  Mississippi  River,  in  the  parish 
of  West  Bfiton  Rouge,  to  Livonia,  in  the  parish  of  Point  Coupee,  twcnty-ejeht 
miles,  and  from  thence  is  graded  twelve  miles  to  the  Atchafiuaya  River.  Tae 
country  is  level,  and  where  not  reclaimed,  is  swamp  and  dense  canebrake, 
aboundihg  in  deer,  bear,  wild  turkey,  etc.  It  is  subject  to  overflow  from  the 
Mississippi,  m  case  of  breaks  in  the  levees.  Bayous  Grosse  Tete,  Faxdoche,and 
smaller  streams  run  through  the  country,  and  at  low  water  afford  good  fishing  for 
trout,  perch,  white  cat,  etc.  The  trains  run  twice  a  week  from  Allen  wtation: 
The  accommodations  on  the  line  of  the  road  are  poor. 

The  country  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  is  high  and  rolling ;  the  streams, 
of  which  the  principal  are  the  Amite  and  Comite  Rivers,  are  clear,  and  afford  ex- 
cellent sport,  fishing  for  trout,  various  kinds  of  perch,  whit»  cat,  etc.  The  woods 
abound  m  squirrels,  wild  turkeys,  rabbits  and  deer :  the  fields  with  quail,  doves, 
larks,  etc.,  and  in  winter,  snipe,  ducks,  woodcock,  robins,  wHd  ^geons,  etc. 
Transportation  is  abundant  ana  very  cheap.  Parties  who  go  with  the  intentioa 
of  camping,  generally  send  the  conveyances  back,  to  return  for  them  at  a  specified 
time.  A  carryall  with  seats  for  fifteen  persons,  four  horses  and  driver,  can  be  liad 
for  $12  per  day.    Board  $1.50  to  $2  per  day ;  by  the  month,  $30  and  |«5. 

GraiU  :PariBh^ 

In  the  Flagon,  Clear,  Big  and  Trout  Creeks,  are  found  bass,  pike,  perch,  cat- 
fish, bar-fish  and  buffalo-fish  ;  in  the  vicinity  are  quail,  ducks  And  geeae^abua- 
dant  in  Catahoula  Lake— wild  turkeys,  deer^'bears,  pantmers  and  wild  cats.  Take 
Red  River  steamers  to  Coltax.  The  bottom  lands  are  heavily  timbered  with  cot- 
tonwood,  ash,  willow,  holly,  cypress,  and  the  grand  magnoha,  and  a  dense 
undergrowth.  There  is  generauy  an  open,  cLe^r  space  of  from  tea  to  fifty  feet 
along  the  margin  of  the  stream,  thus  giving  ample  room  to  cast  the  line. 

Iberia  Parishr^ 

New  IkeriA.  The  sea  marshes  abound  in  deer.  Geese,  ducks,  brant,  wood- 
cock, snipe,  rice  birds  and  pinnated  grouse,  are  found  on  the  marshes  and 
prairies. 

X€tdison  Parish-^ 

In  the  streams  of  this  county  is  excellent  fisiiing.  The  swamp  and  dense  csne- 
brakes  are  full  of  bear&  deer,  wild  turkeys  and  other  game  9  the  woods  aliord 

Sood  shooting  fur  many  kinds  of  birds  and  animals ;  the  ^Ids  are  fiUed  with  quail, 
oves,  etc.    Take  Mississippi  River  steamer  to  Delta,  thence  stop  at  any  or  the 
sutions  on  the  line  of  the  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  and  Texas  Railway. 

Morehouse  Parish — 

In  the  dense  canebrakes  are  bears,  deer,  wild  turkejrs,  etc.,  with  wild  fowl  of 
many  varieties,  and  good  fishing  in  all  the  streams  and  bayous.  (See  description 
of  the  northern  counties,  above.)  Take  rail  to  RaysviUe,  via  the  Vicksbuxg, 
Slireveport  and  Texas  Railroad,  and  thence  drive  to  Bastrop. 

Orleans  Parish— 

New  Orleans.  The  best  points  most  accessible  firom  New  Orleans  are  Millars 
Bayou,  Chef  Menteur,  Bayou  des  Allemandes,  and  Bayou  Labranche.  The  first 
two  named  are  aituatad  upon  the  Mobile  Railroad,  the  latter,  respectively,  upon 
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Moiv>o'"  RmUnKil  aad  Jackion  RaUraad.  Ai  MQler*s,  tho  hunter  or  fithennan. 
as  the  caie  may  be,  finds  a  camp«  so  to  apeak,  of  three  or  four  houses,  situated 
upon  a  shell  island  of  the  prairie  near  the  shore  of  Lake  Catherine,  and  directly 
upon  the  bayou,  where  ample  provision  is  6irnished--ettch  as  pirofi[ue,  decoys,  a 
clean  bunk,  and  plenty  of  duck,  and  fish,  and  coffee,  and  other  consolation  for  toe 
inner  man,  all  for  a  moderate  sum :  and  at  an  equally  modest  sum  can  be  procured 
ffuides.  These  guides  are  experienced  in  manoeuTerinip  the  pirogue  across  the 
betimes  angry  WAvea  of  Lake  Catherine,  ox.  through  the  intricate  maze  of  a 
crooked,  narrow  bayou.  Woe  to  him  who,  under  *'  Tom's  "  care,  fails  to  kill 
ducks  at  Seven  Ponds,  Bayous  Bob,  Pecan,  or  Cassenay,  at  Grand  Point,  or  the 
Corridors,  or  snipe  on  Frederic  Bum,  or  ween's  Istano  I,  Black,  grey,  mallard, 
canvas-back,  teal,  ^*  &n-fan,*'  ''*•  btc  Mr,**  ""^  dox  gres^'*  and  many  varieties  of 
duck,  with  names  peculiar  to  the  Creole  vocabulary,  are  found  here  in  great  num- 
bers, from  November  xst  to  March  ist.  Prior  thereto  and  after,  large  bags  are  not 
frequent.  Miller's  Bayou  offers  red  fish,  sheepshead,  green  trout,  and  striped 
bass.  The  fitre  from  New  Orleans  to  Miller's  Bayou  Is  $1.50.  Other  fiivorite 
spots  near  the  city  for  teal,  canvas-back  and  red  head  shooting  are  along  the  upper 
line  oi  Canal  Street,  at  the  Lake  Swamp,  .and  Little  Lake.  Twin  Lakes,  two 
miles  from  Miller's  Bayou,  is  a  £unous  place  for  ducks. 

^Iaque7m.in«  Parish — 

The  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the  ttisslssippf  is  a  resort  Ibr  great  atiliiberB  of 
ducks.    Hunters  there  kill  aomedmea  one  thousand  in  a  day.   . 


8t.  John  Baptist  Parish- 
Bayou  D*  Sair.  on  the  west  diore  of  Lake  Pontchartraln  is  noted  for  its  fine 
fishing.    In  the  adjoining  cypness  swamp,  ift  good  deer  juid  bear  hunting. 

Al.  Maro's  Parishr— 

Bay&u  Teche^  Irlrii  Bend.  Jack  snipe,  wood  dude,  quail,  woodcock 
shooting'* 

Bt,  TavMHkanyg  JParish'— 

MandvUU  is  a  pretty  sumner  bathing,  and  winter  hnnting  and  fishmg  resort 
for  New  Orleans  people,  situated  thirty  miles  from  the  city,  on  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Pontchartraln,  which  is  crossed  every  day  by  an  elegant  passenger  steamer. 

The  game  consists,  along  the  ooast,  of  what  the  French  Creole  citizens  call  the 
£ruu*e^  a  very  small  bird :  two  vuietiesof  the  cyt,  aomewbat  larger;  magnolia 
Dirds,  robins,  snipe,  woodcock,  cedar  birds,  French  and  English  duck,  teal  in 
abundance,  wild  geese,  Ppuiet  eTeau  and  Pep^hd,  rail,  snipe,  with  half  a  dosen 
other  less  important  varieties. 

The  northern  part  of  this  parish,  near  Pearl  River,  is  thinly  inhabited,  and 
abounds  in  wUd  pine,  live  oak,  and  magnolia  forests  and  swamps.  Here  large 
numbers  of  deer,  wild  turkejrs,  quails,  and  squirrels,  and  occasionally  a  few  bears 
and  wild  cats  are  killed. 

Lake  Pontchartrain  is  generally  brackish,  Bometfanes  quite  fresh  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi crevasses,  and  somedmes  again  quite  salty.  The  freah  water  streams 
that  flow  into  it  from  the  pine  hills,  abound  in  yellow  and  red  perch,  with  some 
pickerel,  and  not  a  few  "*  green  trout  '^  the  local  name  for  the  black  bass.  It  is 
the  favorite  fresh  water  nme  fidb.  The  Tangipahoa  River,  twenty  miles  from 
here,  contains  a  species  of  fresh  water  speckled  trout,  and  many  large  rock  fish, 
which,  like  the  green  trout,  are  caught  with  a  '*  bob.^' 

I^ke  Pontchartrain  is  a  glorious  fishing  ground.  With  a  crab  and  cast  net,  the 
angler  can  catch  all  the  red  crawfish.  cruM,  shrimps,  and  mullets  he  wants  for 
bait  (or  food)  in  a  few  moments.  With  these  he  can,  from  a  bath  house,  wharf  or 
boat,  catch  striped  bass,  the  famous  sheepshead,  redfish,  sea  perch,  sea  trout  and 
croakers,  not  to  mention  a  superior  quality  of  speclded  cat&sh.  The  fishing  is 
good  all  the  year  round,  but  best  in  tlie  winter.  Striped  bass  are  most  plentiful 
almost  all  wfnter.  Sheepshead  abound  at  this  season,  but  are  difficult  to  catch 
with  a  hook,  trom  lack  or  proper  bait. 

The  redfish  is  quite  plentiful.  And  he  is  the  gamest  fish  in  the  lake.  With 
mullet  for  bait  and  a  reel,  the  sport  of  playing  him  Is  magnificent.  He  is  the  staple 
good  salt  water  fish  of  the  South,  ana  bites  well  on  the  Gulf  coast  all  the  year 
round. 

The  speckled  sea  trout  are  found  a  couple  of  months  in  the  autumn,  and  bite 
vonoiously  at  any  kind  of  bait,  *'  bob  "  or  fly.    The  croaker  is  a  beautiful  sll- 
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very  symmetrical  fish,  &nd  derives  its  name  from  the  croakinff  noise  it  malcea 
when  caught.  Asa  table  fish,  it  ma^  be  said  to  be  quite  as  popular  as  the  ^eeps- 
head,  and  is  in  great  demand.  It  is  caught  from  ooats,  out  a  mile  or  so  in  tlie 
lake,  and  with  hand  line,  with  soft  shell  crabs  or  mullets  for  baiL  It  goes  in 
schools  and  bites  eagerly. 

Tensas  Parish — 

In  this  county  are  many  canebiakes,  which  are  filled  with  large  game,  such  as 
bear,  deer,  etc.    Wild  turkeys,  quail,  rabbits,  souirrels,  ducks,  geese,  and  other 

Same  are  abundant  throughout  the  county.    Talce  Mississippi  River  steamer  to 
t.  Joseph  or  Water  Proot;  which  will  be  found  good  centres  for  sport. 


MAINE. 


Maine,  the  lai^gest  of  the  New  England  States,  has  an  area  of 
31,766  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  626,915.  Upon  the 
coast  are  many  bays  and  inlets,  with  numerous  peninsulas  and 
many  beautiful  islands,  making  the  whole  coast  line  2,500  mOes. 
The  rivers  of  the  State  are  numerous  and  several  of  them  of  large 
size.  The  State  is  everywhere  dotted  with  a  g^eat  number  of 
lakes  of  all  sizes,  which  with  the  rivers  constitute  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  area  of  the  surface.  An  irregular  continuation  of  the  White 
Mountains  of  New  Hampshire  extends  along  part  of  the  western 
side  of  Maine,  thence  crossing  the  State  in  a  north-eastern  direc- 
tion, forms  the  scattered  hills,  which  terminate  in  Mars  Hill,  on  the 
eastern  boundary.  There  are  other  ranges  of  high  lands,  and  the 
surface  is  generally  hilly  and  broken.  Three-fourths  of  the  whole 
area  are  still  covered  by  the  primeval  wilderness,  in  whose  forests 
lurk  great  quantities  of  the  wilder  varieties  of  game.  Bears,  deer, 
moose,  etc.,  are  abundant,  and  foxes,  beavers,  otters,  minks  and 
various  other  fur  bearing  animals  furnish  a  support  to  numbers  of 
trappers.  The  lakes  and  rivers  are  noted  throughout  the  country 
for  their  fine  fishing,  and  these  waters  are  also  excellent  shooting 
grounds  for  all  kinds  of  wild  fowl.  The  means  of  communication 
are  generally  good  in  the  settled  portions  of  Maine,  but  in  the  wil- 
derness guides  are  necessary;  the  favorite  method  pursued  by 
sportsmen  is  to  strike  into  the  wilderness,  where  guides  are  neces- 
sary, and  may  always  be  secured. 

Aro^staoh  County-^ 

The  best  of  fishing  is  found  in  the  chain  of  lakes  above  Grand  Lake.  The 
number  of  lakes  there  is  legion,  and  the  fishing  magnificent  and  easy  of  access. 
Go  to  Bangor,  thence  via  the  B.  and  N.  A.  Railroad  to  Wina,  then  team  to 
Springfield,  twenty  miles  (good  road)  to  Duck  Lake,  canal  across  Duck  Lake 
to  Junior  Lake,  across  Pocumpus  to  Syssylladobsis.  This  route  can  be  made 
from  Bangor  in  one  day.  There  are  some  fifteen  or  twenty  large  lakes  that 
are  accessible  wttfi  a  canoe,  with  short  thoroughfares  between  and  good  fisl»- 
ing  in  them  alt.  But  few  fishermen  go  there,  and  a  party  could  have  it  all  to 
themselves.  Plenty  of  landlocked  salmon.  Also  some  brook  trout  (small,  two 
pounds  is  large)  and  any  number  of  togue,  pickerel,  and  white  perch.  The  best 
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time  for  catchinfc  the  amlmon  Is  from  tlie  last  of  BCay  to  the  first  of  July.  The  close 
.line  commences  here  the  xfth  of  Sratember,  so  there  is  no  fishing  in  the  fidl.  The 
salmon  do  not  commence  running^  tul  the  last  of  September. 

Sherman  Afillt.  Trout,  torue,  ruffed  fl[rouse;  ducks,  moose,  caribou,  bears. 
A  good  guide  can  be  obtained  at  a  fiUr  price.  Write  for  information  to  Ed.  A. 
Cushman. 

CtcMsfrertond  CoMnfy— 

Stbago  Lake,  fourteen  miles  long  by  eleven  miles  wide,  contains  fine  salmcm 
trout  of  a  peculiar  variety.  They  are  very  large,  aven^^ing  double  the  size  they 
do  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  They  vary  from  six  to  seventeen  oounds,  and 
are  of  a  bright  silver  color,,  with  very  few  large  black  spots  on  the  siaes  near  the 
back,  so  nearly  resembling  the  grilse  that  the  difference  can  hardly  be  perceived. 
They  begin  to  run  up  the  streams  the  first  of  September  and  continue  to  do  so 
till  tney  spawn,  which  is  in  October.  They  also  run  up  in  May,  about  the  fif- 
teenth, and  stay  up  about  two  or  three  weeks.  Sebago  Lake  is  situated  fifteen 
miles  n-om  Portland.    The  Ogdensburg  Railroad  runs  past  it. 

Portland.  The  game  includes  the  grey  coot,  with  other,  varieties,  black  duck, 
teal,  loon,  red  diver,  sheldrake,  old  squaw,  grebe,  yellow  legs,  snipe,  woodcock, 
ruffed  grouse,  squirrels ;  trout. 

• 
Vranklin  and  Oxford  Cmuktie^ — 

The  RangeUy  Lakes.  This  chain  of  lakes  condsts  of  Rangeley,  or  Oquossoc, 
nine  miles  long.  Cupsuptlc,  seven  miles,  Mooselucmsguntic,  or  Great  Lake,  four- 
teen miles,  Molechunkamunk,  or  Upper  Richardson,  twelve  miles,  Welokenne- 
bacook  or  Lower  Richardson,  and  UmbM^og,  twelve  miles.  The  last  lies  partly 
in  Coos  County,  New  Hamp!diire.  All  these  lakes  are  connected  by  thorough- 
fares ;  the  distance  between  them  is  firom  one  to  six  miles.  The  surrounding 
country  with  the  exception  of  the  northern  shore  of  Rangeley  and  the  southern 
shore  of  Umbagog,  is  an  unbroken  wilderness.  The  lakes  are  fax  famed  for  their 
rare  fishing ;  the  trout  taken  from  them  are  amoiw  the  laiveat  found  in  the  coun- 
try. The  game  of  the  region  comprises  moose,  deer,  canoou,  black  ducks,  shd- 
drakes,  pigeons,  partridges. 

Lak€  Umbagog.  The  hotels  at  Upton  are  the  Lake  House,  H.  R.  Godwin,  and 
Umbagog  House.  W.  J.  Abbott.  Terms  at  each  $3  per  day,  $7  to  $xo  per  week. 
Good  Dshing  is  found  near  the  hotels. 

Lower  Richardson  Lake.  The  Middle  Dam  Camp,  or  Angler's  Retreat,  H. 
R.  Godwin,  $a  per  day.  The  best  points  for  fishing  are ;  the  Dam,  the  Pond  In 
the  river.  Smooth  l^oge,  the  Hop  Yard,  and  other  places  to  which  guides  can 
direct. 

Andover.  The  Andover  House,  A.  W.  Thomas,  $a  per  day,  $7  to  $10  per 
week.  In  the  vicinity  of  Andover  are  several  good  fronting  streams,  to  which 
Mr.  Thomas  will  direct  the  angler.  The  best  known  are  Black  Brook,  Sawyer's 
Brook,  Old  Maid  Brook,  Frye's  Brook  and  Burrough's  Brook,  all  of  whicn  are 
within  convenient  distance  from  the  hotel.  The  fiu  in  these  streams  average 
from  one-fourth  to  two  pounds  in  weight. 

At  the  approach  to  Upper  Richardson  Lake,  from  below,  off  MeteUic Point,  is 
fine  fishing.  Three  miles  from  here  is  Metaiie  Pond^  where  ducks  of  several 
kinds,  deer,  caribou,  and  an  occasional  moose  are  seen.  Metalic  Brook,  which 
flows  Into  the  pond,  affords  fine  trout  fishing. 

upper  Richardson  Lake.  The  Upper  CNim  Camp^  H.  R.  Godwin,  ta  per  day. 
At  the  piers  and  apron  of  the  dam,  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  Trout  Cove,  good 
fishing  will  be  found.  A  sail  of  three  miles,  and  a  walk  of  three  miles,  brings  the 
angler  to  Richardson  Pond,  whose  shores  are  heavily  wooded  and  frequented  by 
deer,  caribou  and  other  game. 

Phillips.  The  Barden  House,  Samuel  Farmer,  and  the  Elmwood  House, 
E.  D.  Prescott.  Terms  of  each  $3  per  day,  \j  to  $10  per  week.  There  is  excel- 
lent brook  trouting  in  the  vicinity,  to  which  the  anglers  will  be  directed  from  the 
hotels.  The  Sandy  River  Ponds,  and  other  waters  on  the  road  between  Phillips 
and  Greenvale,  contain  fine  trout. 

RangeUy  Lake.  The  hotels  are  at  Greenvale,  the  head  of  the  lake,  the  Kim- 
ball Hotel,  H.  T.  Kimball,  and  at  the  outlet,  the  Mountain  View  House.  H.  T. 
Kimball.  Terms  of  each  $a  per  day,  $7  to  $10  per  week.  At  Rangeley  is  the 
Rangeley  Lake  House.  Rsjigeley  affords  the  finest  fishing  of  the  chain ;  the  favor- 
ite points  being  near  Kimball's,  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  at  the  South  Bog,  the 
dam,  and  the  out.eL    From  Greenvale,  Kennebago  Lake  is  eleven  miles  distant. 
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Fine  fishing  may  be  found  there.  The  new  faMel  ai  Raanter  0^  is  aov  mi^ 
for  the  public.  The  former  landlord  of  the^dd  RangeleirLake  Honm^Mx,  4bcn 
Hinkley^is  to  be  found  in  the  new  house,  two  storiw  in  height,  all  linished  and 
furnished  in  the  best  manner.  Fishermen,' and  those  who  desire  a  quiet,  home- 
nice  house  in  the  midst  of  the  best  trout  filing  ia  Mew£nfflapd,  would  do  well 
to  correspond  with  Mr.  Hinlcley  for  terms,  etc,  which  will  oe  reasonable.  The 
arrangements  are  completed  for  a  through  stage,  direct  from  Phillips  to  this  place, 
arriving  here  in  season  for  dinner,  the  second  day  from  Boston^  Tia  Kaslgrn  or 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad.  The  fine  little  steamer  Molly  Chunkamunk,  takes 
parties  from  here  to  all  parts  of  the  lakes. 

Indian  Rock  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Kennebagoand  Rangeley  streams.  Camp 
Kennebago,  O.  T.  Richardson,  $a  per  day. 

There  are  several  routes  to  this  chain,  i.  From  Bostoo  via  Eastern,  or  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  Railroad,  five  $3,  or  viasteajmer,£ure  $1,  to  Portland :  theoce 
via  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  to  Bethel,  whence  stages  run  to  Upton,  on  Laxc  Um- 
bagog,  fare  $3.  From  Upton,  steamers  to  the  inlet,  twelve  miles,  fare  lx.50, 
whence  a  team  conveys  baggage  four  and  one-half  miles  to  the  Middle  Dam 
Camp.  Round  trip  ticket  from  Boston  to  Bethel  and  return,  $7,  Upton  and  return, 
$13.  a.  From  Portland  as  above  to  Bryant's  Pond,  thence  stage  to  Andover, 
twentv-one  miles,  fare  $1.50.  where  teams,  boats  ana  guides  can  oe  procured  of 
Mr.  Thomas  for  the  Arm  of  the  Lake,  twelve  miles,  ano  the  Middle  Dam  Camp, 
four  miles  bevond.  Thence  via  boat  to  the  Upf>er  Dam,  fmd  across  the  carry  to 
the  lakes.  Charge  for  transporting  boat  across  the  carry,  |i.  Round  trip  tick- 
ets, via  this  route  from  Boston  to  Bryant's  Pood  and  return  $7  ;  to  Andover  and 
return  tq ;  to  Richardson  Lakes  and  return  $13  ;  to  Middle  Dam  and  return  ^15  ; 
to  Upper  Dam  and  return  Sz6.  3.  From  Portland  as  before  to  North  Stratford, 
thence  stage  via  Colebrook  and  Dizville  Notch  to  Enrol  Dam,  fare  $4,  thence 
steamer  across  Umbagog  to  the  Inlet,  fiire  $1,  thence  boat  up  the  river  to  Five 
Mile  Rapids,  and  a  carry  five  miles  to  Middle  Dam.  Fare  from  Boston  tt-y, 
A,  From  Boston  to  Colebrook,  via  Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal  Railroad,  tare 
I10.70;  to  Errol  Dam  and  return  via  Colebrook,  $17.  5.  From  Portland  via 
Maine  Central  Railroad  to  Farmington,  ninety  miles,  thence  stage  to  Phillips, 
eighteen  miles,  fare  $1.50,  thence  stage  to  Greenvale  on  Rangeley  Lake,  eighteen 
miles,  fiire  ia.  From  Greenvale  via  st4wmer,  fare  ii^  across  the  lake  to  Camp 
Henry  at  the  Outlet,  thence  a  carry  of  two  miles,  onngs  the  tourist  to  Camp 
Kennebago.  Round  trip  tickets,  Boston  to  Farmington  and  return  $9 ;  to  Phil- 
lips and  return  $xc:  Greenvale  and  return  $14;  Upper  Dam  and  return  $t7. 
6.  From  Canada  and  the  west,  take  Grand  Trunk  Railwayto  North  Stratford, 
Bethel  or  Bryant's  Pond,  thence  as  above.  7.  From  the  white  Mountains,  go 
via  Gorham  or  other  points  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  to  Bethel,  etc.,  as 
above. 

The  Megalloway  River  and  Lake  Parmackene.  Take  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  to  Bethel  or  Upton,  stage  to  Errol  Dam,  steamer  to  Durkee's  Landing, 
thence  up  the  river  in  boat.  There  are  several  carries,  and  the  Hver  is  subject  to 
sodden  freshets  at  all  times  of  the  year.  Excellent  trouting,  the  fish  averaging 
two  pounds,  ducks,  partridges,  deer  and  moose,  and  other  game  will  be  found  in 
the  route. 

HaHeoeJk  CoufOy— 

Sullivan.  Trout,  lake  trout,  ducks,  geese,  coots,  and  .oonsv  etc,  m  Tusk 
Pond.    Reached  via  steamer  from  Boston  via  Rockland. 

Ellswortk.  Reed's  Pond,  near  this  town,  contains  landlocked  salmon.  The 
route  is  via  stage  or  hired  conveyance  from  Bucksport. 

Mount  Desert^  a  favorite  seaside  resort,  comlMnes  more  trout  and  salt  water 
fishing  within  a  smaller  radius  than  any  other  resort  that  we  know  of.  We  have 
taken  pound  trout  from  Eagle  Lake,  only  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Bar 
Harbor,  on  the  ocean.  It  is  beautifully  situated  up  among,  the  Mount  Desert 
hills,  and  is  well  worthy  a  visit.  Jordan's  Pond  afibrds  good  trout  fishing.  It  is 
reached  by  wagon  road  from  Bar  Harbor.  Long,  and  Denning*s  Lakes  near 
Southwest  Harbor  are  well  stocked  with  fish.  Lome's  Sound  has  excellent  boat- 
ing and  fishing.  Make  headquarters  at  Lime's  Tavern.  Somerville,  at  the  head 
ofthe  Sound.  From  this  point  the  central  lakes  are  easily  reached  There  are 
several  hotels  or  large  boarding  houses  on  the  Island,  where  accommodations  can 
be  obtained  for  about  $10  per  week.  The  principal  ones  are  the  Isfamd,  Ocean, 
and  Freeman  Houses  at  Southwest  Harbor,  and  fourteen  houses  or  more  at  Bar 
Harbor.    Steamers  leave  Portland  daily  for  Mt.  Desert,  fisre  $$• 
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Bucktpcri.  Dter  and  grouse  shootSag,  with  exoeltoot  fishing  hi  the  Tidnity. 
Reechfld  firom  Bangor,  or  Boston  via  txwt. 

Xennebee  County— 

HalUwtll.  Woodcock,  grouse  and  partridges.  Reached  via  the  Mahie  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  two  miles  from  Aujg^usta. 

AuguMta^    Black  bass  fishing  m  the  neighboring  lakes. 

iHbfOTd  County— 

Gru/lam,  Good  partridge  shooting  in  this  section.  The  country  is  rough  and 
birds  plenty,  and  there  is  a  first  rate  hotel. 

Gult  Pond  and  Dadgie  Fend.  On  the  xoth  of  October— or  within  three  days  of 
that  date— the  outlets  of  Gull  Pond  and  Dodge  Pond,  both  emptying  into  Range- 
ley  Lake  at  points  six  miles  apart,  and  the  outlet  of  Rangeley  LsJce,  six  miles  from 
Dodge  Pona,  are  thronged  by  myriads  of  fish  known  as  blue  backed  trout.  The 
waters  of  the  stream  are  actually  filled  with  this  crowding  multitude,  gathering  to 
deposit  their  spawn.  They  do  not  make  a  **  spawning  bed,**  like  the  salmon  and 
trout,  but  deposit  their  (a^gs  in  all  parts  of  the  stream,  remaining  about  ten  days, 
when  they  return  to  the  lake,  and  are  never  seen  until  the  loth  of  October  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

The  variation  between  the  blue  back  and  the  brook  trout  is  plainly  noticed. 
The  former  are  more  slender,  have  no  bright  vermilion  spots ;  the  ventral,  anal, 
and  pectoral  fins  are  a  bright  scarlet,  without  the  black  and  white  lines  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  other.  The  tail  is  more  forked.  As  their  popular  name  indicates, 
they  are  very  dark.  The  most  singular  (act  of  all  i^  the  uniformity  of  size.  They 
are  never  less  than  seven  nor  more  than  nine  inches  in  length,  weighing  from 
three  to  four  ounces.  They  never  take  fly  or  bait.  They  are  captured  in  nets  by 
the  bushel ;  are  not  considered  as  good  eating  as  the  common  brook  trout. 

For  Rangeley  Lakes  see  Franklin  County. 

^otiohooot  County^ 

Bamf;0r.  There  are  pickerel,  perch,  bass,  and  lake  trout  in  Pushaw  Pond,  tax 
miles  from  town,  and  landlockea  salmon  in  Reed's  Pond,  within  twelve  miles, 
and  trout  in  the  tributaries  of  the  Penobscot.  Good  trouting  in  the  Ken- 
duskeog,  and  other  streams  in  the  vicinity.  The  fishing  is  very  good  within  a 
dozen  points  easily  accessible,  and  hunting  also  in  its  season.  There  is  a  good 
hotel  at  the  lake.    Stages  connect  Bangor  with  Moosehead  Lake. 

North  MH/ord.  Grouse  and  other  game  in  the  vicinity,  though  the  dense 
woods  and  swamps  render  wing-shooting  difficult.  For  deer  the  Mst  locality  is 
Brandy  Pond,  about  twenty  miles  distant,  and  along  the  Big  Buffalo,  which 
empties  into  the  Brandy  Stream,  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  and  a  tributary  of  the 
Union  River.  Take  the  Eastern  and  North  American  Railroad  to  Milfbri,  thence 
via  stage  or  hired  convesrance.  James  FothergiU,  Jr.  will  entertain  sportsmen 
and  act  as  guide. 

JPiseataquio  County— 

In  Se^  LaJU  are  landlocked  salmon,  and  pickerel ;  ducks,  grouse,  and  rab- 
bits in  abundance.  Go  via  European  and  North  American  I&ilroaa  to  South 
Sebec,  thence  by  stage  to  the  lake.  The  line  of  country  opened  by  this  road 
from  Bangor  to  the  St.  John  River  is  teeming  with  glorious  trout  Srooks  and 
lakes.  The  sportsman  can  not  go  amiss  here.  Every  man  on  the  railroad  is  a 
sportsman  and  a  gentleman,  from  the  president  and  superintendent  to  the  brakes- 
man. The  postal  clerks  are  all  anglers,  and  will  take  pleasure  in  imparting  infor- 
mation to  visitors  in  search  of  a  few  days*  recreation. 

Pkiltijft  Pond^  one  mile  from  Sebec  Lake,  is  noted  for  Its  fine  togue  or  lake 
trout.  -Take  the  route  as  given  to  Sebec. 

Monton  is  an  excellent  centre  fxxt  trout  fishing.  Within  a  radius  of  seventeen 
miles  there  are  thirty-two  ponds,  aU  of  which  afford  magnificent  sport.  These 
waters  are  known  as  Hebron,  Monson,  Spectacle,  Doughty  («),  Bunker  (3),  Bog 
Stream,  Bell  (3),  McLan.  North  Moors,  Bear,South  Senior, South  Junior,  Meadow, 
Meadow  Stream,  No.  18,  Grindstone,  Buttermilk,  Benson,  Ship,  Greenwood  (3). 
Long,  Hedgehog,  Big  Indian,  Little  Indian,  Herring  and  Greenleaf.  Ship  Pona 
also  contains  landlocked  salmon.  These  lakes  are  situated  in  a  rugged,  moun- 
tainous country,  full  of  romantic  scenery.  They  are  easily  accessible  by  the 
Bangor  and  Piscataquis  Railroad  to  Guilford,  thence  via  stage  fifteen  miles  to  Mon- 
■on,  where  a  good  hotel  will  be  found.  Sportsmen  from  abroad  should  call  on 
Mr.  E.  R.  Haynes,  the  postmaster,  who  wul  give  them  all  possible  attention,  and 
direct  to  the  best  fiishing  grounds. 
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Macsektad  Lak*^  The  shootinir  to  be  found  at  tad  about  Moosebead  take 
and  its  adjacent  waters,  embraces  deer,  caribou,  bears,  wolves,  an  occasional 
moose,  squirrels,  hares,  ruffed  grouse,  ducks,  geese,  sand-pipers,  1o<hs  and 
herons.  Spencer  Pond,  at  the  head  of  Moosebead  Lake,  is  a  breeding  place  for 
black  ducks,  and  Lucky  Pond  is  a  favorite  resort  for  them.  These  are  fifteen 
miles  from  K.ineo«  and  twenty  from  Greenville.  Ruffed  grouse  are  abundant 
most  everywhere,  and  deer  also  on  Spencer  Mountain,  a  mile  from  Moosebead 
Lalce.  A  great  variety  of  game  is  found  at  Brassua  Lake,  near  the  Canadian  line, 
at  the  head  of  Misery  River.    The  Wilson  Ponds  are  full  of  trout.    The  nearest 

Eond  is  three  miles  from  the  lake,  and  reached  by  a  good  road  ;  boats  can  there 
e  procured.  Three  miles  beyond  is  the  Upper  Wilson  \  camping  is  necessary 
for  much  sport. 

Eai^  Stream.  This  is  a  short  distance  from  the  Lake  House  at  Greenvffle, 
and  affords  good  trout  fishing.  The  stream  flows  through  a  meadow,  tiid  there 
are  no  bushes  to  obstruct  the  casting.  For  larger  trout  go  to  the  outlet,  twelve 
miles  from  Greenville,  where  trout  averaging  two  pounds  are  caught  in  abun* 
dance. 

T<ihU  Rock  at  Mt.  Kineo,  is  a  favorite  spot  for  fly  fishing,  and  a  short  distance 
from  the  hotel,  a  well  known  spot  furnishes  trout  averaging  tave  pounds,  and  white 
fish  averaging  one  and  a  half  pounda  Misery  Stream,  flowing  into  Lake  Brassua 
near  its  outlet,  Socateau  River,  Spencer  Pona,  Roach  River  and  Lucky  Pond,  are 
all  fine  fishing  grounds.  Lily  Boy  furnishes  excellent  trouting,  with  duck  and 
partridge  shooting. 

The  routes  from  Boston  are :  ist.  Via  Eastern  Railroad  to  Dexter,  two  hundred 
and  thirty  miles;  stage  thirty-five  miles  to  Greenville,  thence  steamer  twenty 
miles  to  Mc.  Kineo.  flme  twenty-four  hours.  Fare  for  round  trip  $15  ;  single 
ticket  $8-50.  3d.  Eastern  Railroad  to  Guilford,  three  hundred  and  seven  miies, 
stage  to  Greenville  twenty-five  miles,  thence  steamer  as  before.  Time  twenty- 
four  hours.  Fare  same  as  above ;  and  3d.  Steamer  (International  Sandford's 
Lines)  to  Bangor,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  thence  European  Railway  to 
Greenville,  sixty-one  miles,  thence  same  as  above.  Time  torty-nine  hours. 
Fare  $7. 

The  hotels  and  boarding  houses  are  the  Eveleth,  and  the  Lake  House,  at 
Greenville ;  the  Wilson  House  at  the  Outlet ;  the  Mt.  Kineo  House,  $3.50  per 
day,  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  ;  the  Carry  Hotel,  on  the  northeast  carry,  at  the 
head  of  the  lake  :  the  Morris  Farm,  west  branch :  guides  can  be  procured  either 
at  Greenville  or  Mount  Kineo.  Captain  Samuel  Cole  at  the  Lake  House,  is  ever 
ready  to  guide  to  the  best  fisheries.  There  are  also  F.  H.  Vaughan,  Pete  Ronco, 
Levi  Ronco,  A.  B.  Farrar,  Ivory  Littlefield,  D.  T.  Saunders,  and  other  well 
known  guides.  They  furnish  generally  their  services,  a  canoe  and  cooking 
utensils,  for  %i  per  day.  Boats  can  be  procured  of  all  sizes  and  styles,  from  birca 
canoes  at  twenty-five  cents  per  day,  to  a  steam  pleasure  yacht  at  $10  per  day. 
There  are  good  liveries  at  the  hotels.  The  best  months  for  sport,  arc^August  and 
September.  The  trip  from  Boston  including  traveling  expenses  and  a  stay  of  two 
weeks,  can  be  made  for  about  fifty  dollars.  Excursion  tickets  are  sold  from  New 
York  tor  $34,  from  Boston  for  $15.  At  Greenville,  D.  T.  Saunders  will  furnish 
canoes,  guides,  and  provisions  for  a  canoe  trip  down  the  Allegash.  The  route  is 
up  the  lake  via  steamer,  across  the  carry  to  the  Penobscot,  down  this  river  twenty 
miles  to  Chesuncook  Lake,  thence  up  the  Umbazookskus  River,  across  the  Mud 
Pond  Carry,  thence  via  Mud  Pond,  Chamberlain  Lake,  the  Locks.  Eagle  Lake, 
Pleasant  Brook  and  Churchill  Lake,  into  the  Allq^h.  Moose,  bear,  caribou, 
wild  ducks,  partridges,  trout,  and  other  game  are  found  on  the  route. 

San%ieT»€t  County-^ 

Bin^am  is  a  good  point  from  which  to  start  into  the  Maine  wQdemess. 
Leave  Boston  by  Eastern  Railroad  via  Portland  and  Kennebec  to  Skowhegan, 
thence  by  stage  fifteen  miles  to  Solon,  then  eisht  miles  to  Bingham.  Provide  for 
roughing  it  Ruffed  grouse,  ducks,  trout,  canbou,  and  other  game  will  be  found. 
Caribou  about  the  foras  of  the  Kennel>ec. 

Wa9ihit*^%wik  County-' 

Grand  Lakt  and  Stream,  Grand  Lake  Stream,  la  an  outlet  of  the  Grand 
Lake,  one  of  the  chain  of  Scboodic  Lakes,  fiunous  for  its  landlocked  salmon.  In 
the  lakes  themselves,  pike  and  lake  trout  atx)und,  and  brook  trout  in  the  streams 
that  empty  into  them.  Reached  by  steamboat  from  Portland  and  St.  John,  to 
Bastport,  and  thence  rail  to  Princeton,  or  by  European  and  North  American 
Railroad  to  McAdam,  St  Stephens  and  Princeton.    A  steamer  leaves  tike  Stzeua 
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every  morniiur,  oonnectinff  with  the  first  train  to  Calais,  and  returning  in  the 
afternoon  on  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  Princeton.  Canoes,  hotels,  and  glides  at 
Princeton.  Board  $1  to  $1.50  per  day.  Guides*  wages,  white  or  Indians,  $3  to  $9.50 
per  day.  Campins^  is  generally  preferred.  David  Dresser,  at  Princeton,  will 
secure  reliable  guides  and  full  information.  Country  hilly.  The  Dobsis  dub 
has  a  camp  here. 

Machiat.  Grouse,  woodcock,  bears  and  deer,  salmon,  blaclc  fish,  brook  trout 
Reached  by  boat  from  Eastport  or  Rocldand,  or  bv  yacht;  also  by  wagon. 
Indians,  canoes  and  provisions,  can  here  be  secured  for  a  trip  up  the  Upper 
Machlas  River,  where  there  is  good  hunting  for  deer,  bear,  and  other  game. 

Caiais.  Black  meganders,  ducks,  ruffed  grouse,  woodcock,  pickerel.  Salmon 
and  trout  fishing  in  Grand  Lake,  on  northern  border  of  Washington  County. 
Calais  is  on  the  St.  Croix  and  Penobscot  Railroad,  or  reached  by  steamer  from 
Eastport,  or  by  stage  from  Buclcsport,  there  connecting  with  Boston  steamers. 

DemnynnUt.  There  is  excellent  trouting,  with  good  woodcock  shooting  in  the 
Denny's  River,  sixteen  miles  from  Eastport.    Readied  by  boat  or  wagon. 

U'anceborouek.  Trout  fishinflr  in  the  St.  Croix  River.  The  route  is  via  the 
European  and  X<7orth  American  Railway. 

Princeton.  Bear,  deer,  ruffed  grouse,  ducks,  geese,  plover ;  brook  and  sal- 
mon trout.    For  route  see  Grand  Lake.    Hotels. 

Grand  Manan,  The  Island  of  Grand  Manan  is  situated  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
about  thirty  miles  southeast  of  Eastport,  Maine.  It  is  thirty  miles  long  and  about 
nine  miles  wide,  and  lies  in  nearly  a  north  and  south  direction.  There  are  two 
small  villages  on  the  island  and  habitations  are  scattered  over  its  greater  part. 

There  are  several  small  streams  on  Grand  Manan  which  contain  trout.  The 
south,  west  and  north  coasts  of  the  island  are  rocky  and  abrupt 

Tlie  southern  end  of  the  island  is  a  favorite  breeding  ground  of  the  herring 
gulls,  {Lartu  argeniatu*)^  and  their  eggs  are  sousht  and  used  as  food.  The  Pas> 
samaquoddy  and  Micmac  Indians  live  near  South  Head  and  hunt  the  porpoise 
and  seal  for  their  oil.  The  eastern  coast  is  low  compared  with  its  other  shores, 
and  it  is  that  side  of  the  island  that  is  mostly  inhabited.  It  is  covered  principallv 
with  spruce  and  birch  timber,  and  It  h^  the  peculiar  mossy  spruce  swamps  which 
are  common  to  northern  Maine.  Several  ^ears  ago  deer  were  common  on  the 
island,  but  the  Indians  and  whites  combined,  have  nearly  exterminated  them. 
There  are  a  few  ruffed  grouse,  woodcock,  thrushes,  (hermit,  olive  backed  and 
golden  crowned),  robins,  swallows,  (bam,  white-bellied,  and  bank  swallows), 
warblers,  flycatchers,  etc.,  etc.,  that  are  found  on  the  island,  also  the  hare,  grey 
rabbit  and  red  squirrel.  To  the  southeast,  and  east  of  Grand  Manan  are  many 
beautiful  islands  which  are  full  of  interest  to  the  naturalist  They  are  as  follows : 
Two  Islands,  Three  Islands,  White  Head,  Eastern  and  Western  Green  Islands, 
Sheep,  Pumpkin,  Low  Duck,  Little  Duck,  Big  Duck,  Long,  Ross,  Cheney*s 
Head,  and  Nantucket  Islands.  To  the  southeast  are  the  Black  Ox,  Seal,  Eastern, 
Western  and  Yellow  Merle  ledges,  which  are  fiivorite  breeding  pounds  of  the 
seals.  There  is  also  one  small  island  called  the  White  Horse,  which  is  a  general 
^'  headquarters  **  and  breeding  ground  of  the  Leach's  Petrels.  They  burrow  into 
the  rich  loam  and  deposit  one  egg  in  each  hole.  When  caught  in  the  hand  they 
disgorge  a  brownish  oil  which  is  not  very  sweet  scented.  The  dder  duck  and 
black  guillemot  breed  on  the  rocky  shores  of  the  numerous  islands,  and  an  occa- 
sional pair  of  arctic  puffins,  (parrot  bill  murre,)  are  found  breeding  in  the  same 
localities.  The  razor-billed  auk  breeds  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  Yellow 
Merle  ledges,  and  twelve  years  ago  it  was  common  to  nearly  all  the  islands  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy.  The  island  of  Grand  Manan  is  a  good  collecting  ground  for  the 
naturalist  at  any  season.  In  the  autumn  the  ornithologist  can  collect  the  follow- 
ing birds  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  :—Loons,  red-throated  diver,  foolish  guillemot,  lit- 
tle auk,  eider  duck,  pomarine  skua,  (gull  chaser),  herring  gull,  Wilson^s  tern, 
black  guillemot,  puffin,  great  black-backed  gull,  purple  sandpipers,  red  phala- 
rope.  etc.  etc. 

Those  who  enjoy  fishing  can  gaff  lobsters,  spear  flounders,  catch  cod,  hake, 
pollock ,  and  an  occasional  halibut.  Grand  Manan  can  be  reached  from  Boston, 
by  rail,  by  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  to  Milltown,  Me.,  and  from  there  by 
boat  to  Eastport,  thence  by  some  fisherman's  boat  or  the  British  mail  packet  to 
Grand  Mauan.  The  boats  of  the  International  Steamship  Comnany  p^ly  between 
Boston.  Portland  and  Eastport,  and  any  person  can  go  by  boat  the  entire  distance 
from  New  York,  if  they  wish  to,  by  connecting  with  the  Boston  steamers  for 
St.  John. 

The  house  of  Simeon  P.  Cheney,  Nantucket  Island,  affords  best  of  accommo- 
dations, boats,  etc. 
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MARYLAND. 

Maryland  has  an  area  of  11.124  square  miles,  excluding  the 
waters  and  islands  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  State  is  divided  by 
the  Chesapeake  into  two  divisions,  the  Eastern  Shore  or  that  por- 
tion lying  between  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Bays  and  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  Western  Shore,  or  that  part  between  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  Susquehanna  River*  and  the  Potomac.  The  East- 
ern Shore  is  level  and  in  some  places  swampy,  the  Western  Shore 
is  in  the  north-western  part,  decidedly  mountainous,  the  moun- 
tains growing  less  towards  the  south  to  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Po- 
tomac, where  the  foothills  are  merged  in  the  plain  which  makes 
up  the  lower  portion  of  the  State.  Maryland  has  an  extensive  sea 
and  bay  coast,  the  latter  indented  by  many  bays,  all  of  which  are 
famous  grounds  for  gunners.  The  game  comprises  a  great  variety 
of  wild  fowl.  The  waters  afford  excellent  fishing,  and  railroad 
and  extensive  water  communications  of  the  State  render  these  re- 
sorts easy  of  access, 

AUeghany  Countif-^ 

Cumberi^nd.  Deer  are  found  on  Uie  neis^hboring  hills.  The  game  Urds  aro 
Uie  wild  turkey,  pheasant,  partridge,  woodcock,  jack-snipe,  and  several  varieties 
of  the  duck  family.  Cumberland  is  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Cumberland 
and  Piedmont,  and  the  Pittsburgh,  Washington  and  Baltimore  Railroads.  The 
Queen  City  Hotel  is  well  kept ;  the  Sl  Nicholas  is  the  resort  for  sportsmen. 

lialHtnwre  Count/y — 

Baltimore.  Miller's  Island  Is  a  ^jetX  resort  for  dudes.  The  best  shootinc 
spots  are  leased  so  that  sportsmen  have  but  moderately  fair  shooting.  Reached 
by  boat  from  Baltimore. 

At  Turkey  Point  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna, 
there  are  two  points  about  one  hundred  yards  apart  and  excellent  ground  to  reach 
before  Uie  birds  come.  The  game  includes  red  heads,  black  dn^s,  and  canvas- 
backs.    Reached  from  Perrymansville, 

Charles  Count^f-^ 

In  this  county  are  some  fine  partridge  and  wild  turkey  shooting  grounds. 

JJorcketiter  Countff — 

£aet  Now  Market.  Rabbits,  opossums^  squirrels,  red  and  grey  foxes,  geese, 
ducks,  canvas>backs,  quail,  woodcock,  snipe,  water-rail ;  shad,  rock  piwerel, 
perch,  herring.  Reached  via  the  Delaware  and  Dorchester  Railroad.  Hotd 
accommodations  at  Bramble's  honssi  wliere  horses  and  dogs  will  l>e  cared  for. 
The  country  is  very  level. 

CAmbridg*.  Snipe  shooting  in  the  vicinity.  Reached  via  the  Dofchester  and 
Delaware  Railroad. 

Oarrett  Couniy— 

DsMT  P4krk.  Bear,  deer^  foxes,  rabbits,  turlceys,  ducks,  snipe,  partridges, 
ruffed  grouse*  woodcock,  quail,  and  wild  pigeons  are  found  in  all  the  surrounuuv 
country  in  such  numbers  as  to  make  Deer  Park  a  noted  resort  for  sportsmen. 

There  are  no  fish  except  trout  in  the  Biadcwater  at  this  place,  and  they  are,  as 
a  rule,  souiU,  but  are  very  strong  and  fight  well.  There  are  immense  numbers  of 
Ihem.    Near  the  Falls  the  fish  are  much  larger. 

The  £are  from  New  York  to  Deer  Park  is  about  fifteen  dollars ;  it » the 
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from  New  York  to  WheflUnff ,  W.  Va..  so  if  ticket  be  bought  to  tlie  Utter  place 
It  can  be  disposed  oC  at  Deer  rark  or  Oakland  for  a  couple  of  dollars. 

All  trains  of  the  Baltimore  aod  Ohio  Railway  stop  here  in  the  summer.  Most 
of  the  sportsmen  who  have  been  over  this  route  to  the  Blackwater  have  started 
from  Oaaland,  but  the  ^'  Glades  Hotel/'  (finmous  for  its  table  and  general  excel- 
lency), iw8  been  destroyed  by  tire.  The  distance  from  Deer  Park  to  Oakland  is 
but  six  mileSf  and  those  who  prefer  to  go  on  the  old  road  can  go  from  here. 

There  is  a  large  hotel  here  owned  end  operated  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad.    It  is  a  first-clajts  house  ;  the  charges  are  irom  $3  to  #3.50  per  day. 

The  sportsman  need  not  burden  himself  with  much  luggage ;  let  him  take  his 
rod  and  gun.  and  if  the  latter  be  a  breech  loader,  his  cartridges  also,  for  he  can- 
not get  them  here.  Other  kinds  of  ammunition,  Ditmar's  wood  powder  and 
otherB,  aU  kinds  of  shot,  wads,  etc,  he  can  procure  ;  also  good  lines  and  flies.  A 
blanket  wiU  not  be  amiss.  Coflee  pots,  frying-pan,  etc.  can  also  be  had.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  take  much  food  for  camping  expeditions,  and  a  couple  of 
hams,  some  baooo*  coffee,  sugar,  etc,  will  be  supplied  at  verv  reasonable  rates. 
Good  guides  can  be  had  for  fi.50  to  $1.75  per  day  ;  they  will  do  the  cooking,  etc. 
Horses  will  cost  somewhere  In  the  neighborhood  of  fi.50.  Trout  are  found  in 
Deep  CreeL 

There  is  a  tract  of  land  called  the  "  Dobbin  Estate."  where  parties  generally 
stay.  It  has  upon  it  a  good  frame  house,  which  is  partially  furnished  and  a  lot  oT 
about  twelve  acres  of  piurture  land  for  the  horses.  Nothing  is  charged  for  the  use 
of  house  or  lot  and  as  it  is  but  three  miles  from  the  North  Fork,  ana  on  the  banks 
of  the  South,  and  four  miles  from  the  famous  '^  Falls  of  the  Blackwater/'  it  is  the 
best  plan  to  make  this  headquarters.  The  distance  to  this  house  from  Deer  Park 
is  thirty-eix  miles,  from  Oakland  thirty.    See  West  Virginia. 

BvwpO'^vt  €7oif  Mvy  ■  ' 

Havrt  4t  Gract,  Good  duck  shooting,  including  canvas>backs,  broad-bills, 
black  ducks.  Reached  via  the  Philadelphia,  WilmingCbn  and  Baltimore  Railroad, 
eighty-two  miles  from  Philadelphia,  twenty-six  miles  from  Baltimore.  Duckers, 
boats,  decoys,  etc.,  can  be  obtained  for  about  $35  per  day.  Write  to  James 
Nixon. 

The  shooting  at  Havre  de  Grace  is  monopolized  by  fifteen  or  twenty  parties, 
who  shoot  altogether  for  market. 

The  *'  Narrows,"  which  begin  about  six  miles  south  of  Havre  de  Grace,  some- 
times afford  good  shooting  from  the  shore,  either  side  ;  but  not  until  after  a  severe 
storm,  do  the  ducks  leave  the  flats  and  resort  to  these  contracted  waters,  to  afford 
sport  enough  to  pay  to  ieate  New  York,  and  then  the  stranger  would  find 
trouble  in  shooting,  unless  accompanied  by  some  one  known  to  the  land  owners. 

M.aynolia  Countf^ — 

There  is  excellent  duck  gunning  at  the  railroad  bridge  crossing  Gunpowder 
River. 

PerrymanrvilU  Is  In  the  midst  of  many  excellent  wild-fowl  shooting  localities. 
Bush  River,  with  Abbey  Island  at  its  mouth.  Gunpowder  River  with  Carroirs 
Island  at  its  mouth.  Maxwell's  Point,  three  miles  from  the  Gunpowder  Bridge, 
the  level  shores  hear  Harewood  and  Stemmer's  Run,  and  many  other  well-known 
localities,  are  annually  visited  by  sportsmen. 

The  shooting  on  Bush  River  is  from  point  onlv.  The  shore  owned  by  Mr.  S. 
Sutton,  P.  O.  address,  Perrymansville,  is  a  goocf  one ;  the  shooting  is  red-head 
principaUy.  This  shore  Is  opposite  the  celebrated  Leggoes'  Point,  the  extension 
of  Gunpowder  Neck,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  rough  weather  points  on  the  Gun- 
powder. Carroirs  Island,  and  in  fact  all  the  points  on  the  Gunpowder,  are  rented 
for  fabulous  prices. 

JCeiif  C^nnty-^   • 

Tht  U^Aiit  Perch  FUkin^  at  BtUtrton,  Betterton  is  on  the  extreme  urper 
end  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  within  sight  of  the  mouths  of  the  Susquehanna,  £lk. 
Northeast  ana  Sassafras  Rivers.  It  is  about  eighty  miles  by  water  from  Phila- 
delphia, and  forty  from  Baltimore.  It  is  reached  by  the  Ericsson  steamers  which 
leave  both  cities  at  4  p.  m.,  requiring  for  the  trip  about  eleven  hours  from  the  for- 
mer, and  four  hours  from  the  latter  city.  The  fare  irom  Philadelphia  is  $1.50, 
which  includes  berth.  Meals  are  fifty  cents  extra.  Pbiladelphians  may  leave  the 
wharf  on  the  upper  side  of  Chestnut  Street  any  day  bv  the  boats,  which,  though 
not  Urge,  furnish  excellent  accommodations,  arrive  at  Betterton  .by  sunrise,  spend 
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ft  day  on  the  fishing:  i^round,  and  return  by  the  evening  boat,  reaching  home  b^ 
six  or  seven  o'clocic  next  morning,  being  aosent  only  an  afternoon  and  a  dmy. 

The  Delaware  branch  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wifoiington  and  Baltimore  Rail- 
road also  runs  to  Still  Pond,  a  station  tour  miles  from  Betterton.  The  train 
leaves  Philadelphia  at  8  a.  m.,  and  makes  the  trip  in  four  hours.  Still  Pond  is  also 
the  Post  Office,  Betterton  having  only  a  few  scattering  dwellings,  and  no  Post 
Office.  Thomas  Crew  keeps  the  house  (not  a  hotel  and  without  a  nar,)  and  can 
probably  accommodate  twenty  guests,  ror  whom  he  provides  bountifully.  His 
rate  Is  $1.50  per  day,  and  boats  with  capuin  and  bait  $3  P«r  day.  The  mvorite 
fishing  ground  is  about  two  mUes  from  the  house,  ana  the  water  there  is  about 
thirty  to  forty  feet  deep.  The  ebb  current  runs  about  two  and  a  half  mUes  an 
hour,  and  the  flood  current  about  two  miles  an  hour,  or  with  about  one  half  the 
force  of  the  current  in  the  Delaware,  hence  a  ten  or  twelve  ounce  dipsey  is  heavy 
enough  for  a  bow  or  hand  line,  and  two  ounces  for  a  rod  line.  A  bass  rod  nine 
feet  long,  with  multiplying  reel,  is  the  proper  rod.  The  perch  bite  better  at  the 
turn  of  the  tide— an  hour  before  and  after  each,  the  low  water  and  young  flood 
being  the  best. 

Tne  tide  ubies  of  the  Chesapeake  are  published  In  the  Nautical  Almanac 
High  water  at  Betterton,  would  be  about  half  an  houi  earlier  than  at  Tnrtcey 
Point. 

It  is  not  amiss  to  take  some  bait  along— worm,  clam,  or  shrimp,  or  a  good  dip 
minnow  net.  If  a  hand  line  Is  used,  glove  fingers  are  necessary,  else  any  but  the 
toughest  hand  will  give  out  before  a  day's  fishing  is  over.  Spesatia  Isknd  fox- 
nishes  excellent  duck  shooting. 

M^ntgotiufry  Count$f— 

BarnetvilU.  Black  bass  fishing  in  the  Potomac,  with  excellent  skootiiv. 
Reached  via  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

The  Great  Fail*  a/  the  Potomac  are  located  fourteen  miles  above  Washing- 
ton, and  seven  miles  from  Rockville,  on  the  Metropolitan  branch  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad.  The  route  is  from  Washington  to  Georgetown,  thence  via 
canal:  (are  fif^y  cents,  or  via  stage,  seventy-five  cents,  to  the  fishing  grounds. 
The  Potomac  has  here  three  falls,  aggregating  a  descent  of  eigrhty  feet,  writhin  a 
distance  of  a  few  rods.  Big  bass,  little  bass,  rock,  and  striped  oass  abound,  and 
afford  excellent  sport.  At  the  Cornelia  Hotel,  Messrs.  Garrett  and  Mana,  proprie- 
tors, board  may  be  obtained,  fa  per  day. 

JPriMee  Cheorge  CotitUy— 

U//er  Marlboro.  Fine  shooting  on  the  swamp  and  marshes  adjacent  to  the 
Patuxent  River.  Ortolans,  reed  birds,  partridges,  ducks,  etc.,  and  other  game 
birds.  Reached  via  the  Baltimore  ana  Potomac  Railroad,  or  by  drive  from 
Washington.  Skiffs  and  pushers  are  readily  obtained,  and  the  sport  is  always 
good.    The  grounds  are  within  three  miles  of  Marlboro. 

Muirkirk  Furnace.  Snipe  and  ouail  shooting  good  in  the  vicinity.  Readied 
via  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kailroaa. 

Nottingham.  On  the  marshes  of  the  Patuxent  River,  excellent  shooting  is  to 
be  had  (See  Upper  Marlboro).  Mr.  John  Maccubbin,  keeps  the  very  comfortable 
and  home-like  mn  in  the  village. 

Bie.  Mary' a  Couniff— 

Of  the  best  known  resorts  on  the  Potomac  may  be  mentioned  Colton*s,  Leon- 
ardtown,  Blackstone's  Island,  Plney  Point,  Marshall's,  and  Point  Lookout,  the 
latter  a  point  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac,  with  a  splendid  beach  fronting 
on  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  attractions  at  all  these  places  are  boating,  fishing,  bath- 
ing, crabbing,  and  a  fare  composed  almost  exclusively  of  fish  and  oysters.  Save 
at  Piney  Point,  the  terms  are  very  moderate— fa  per  day,  $10  per  week,  and  fj» 
to  $35  per  month. 

Leonardtown.  Duck  shooting  and  good  fishing.  Reached  by  boat  en  the 
Potomac  River.    Hotel  Sa  per  day,  f  10  per  week,  $30  per  month. 

Point  Lookout.  Fair  fishing  may  be  found  here,  indnding  sheepshead. 
Reached  via  steamer  on  the  Potomac,  one  hundred  and  thirteen  miles  from 
Washington.    Board  same  as  at  Leonardtown. 

Marskair»y  two  miles  below  Piney  Point,  is  a  favorite  summer  resort  for 
pleasure  seekers.  The  fishing  Includes  sheepshead,  white  perch,  rock,  taylor, 
spot  and  croakers.  The  shooting  is  for  panndge,  duck  and  goose.  Marsnairs 
is  one  hundred  miles  from  Washington,  reached  via  Potomac  steamers,  and  has 
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a  l^ood  bownfioK  lionae,  with  boats  wid  other  coavenienccs.  Charges,  $30  per 
month  for  a  longer  time  than  one  month,  or  $35  for  single  month. 

Pinty  Point,  For  the  fishing  and  hunting  and  the  route  see  Mardiall's.  The 
St  George's  Hotel  is  comfortable  and  well  kept,  with  moderate  prices. 

Cka^tico.  Good  fishing  in  Britain's  and  Chapeto  Bays.  Talce  sUge  from 
Washington  to  Leonardtown. 


Princ€MM  A  nne.  Quail,  snipe,  woodcock  and  wild  fowl.  Reached  via  Dela^* 
ware  Railroad,    Good  board  can  be  found  among  the  fiumers  for  $5  per  week. 

Williams^ort.  BUck  bass  fishing  furnishes  fine  sport.  Williamsoort  is  the 
terminus  of  the  Western  Maryland  tCailroad,  and  can  be  reached  from  New  York 
by  rail  via  Philadelphia,  in  aoout  eleven  hours,  either  by  way  of  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  or  Baltunore.  Hotel  charges,  $1.35  per  day.  A  boat  and  boatman  costs 
$1.50  per  day. 

Hagerstown,  Turkeys,  pheasants,  quail,  and  woodcock.  Reached  via  Cum- 
berland Valley  Railroad. 

irieomieo  Coi«f»fy-~ 

Tyatktn  District^  near  Salisbury,  is  a  fiavorite  resort  for  wood  dudi  and  quail. 

IToreeafer  Couwty— 

Berlin,  Ducks  and  geese,  plover,  snipe,  quail,  woodcock,  rabbits ;  blue  fish, 
striped  bass,  weak  fish  and  perch.  Reached  by  rail  from  Wilmington  to  Herring- 
ton  Station  and  thence  by  either  of  two  railroads  via  Georgetown  or  Salisbury. 
Hotel  accommodations.  A  sneak  boat  or  skiff,  and  several  dozen  decoys  for 
geese,  ducks,  and  snipe,  are  indispensable. 

Ocean  City.  Ducks  and  geese,  plover,  snipe,  quail,  woodcock,  rabbits ;  blue 
fish,  striped  bass,  weak  fish  and  perch.  Favorite  points  of  departure  for  the  field 
are  Canterbury,  Herrington,  Farming^on,  Greenwood,  Seaford,  Georgetown, 
Salisbuw.  Pittsvillc,  ana  Berlin.  There  are  good  hotels,  and  Captain  Ajrres 
keeps  a  nostelry  open  all  winter  to  accommodate  sportsmen.  As  a  rule,  the 
fi&rms  are  all  posted,  as  a  protection  against  market  gunners,  but  gentlemen 
sportsmen  can  almost  invariably  obtain  permission  to  shoot  over  private  terri- 
tory.   It  b  better,  in  all  cases,  to  obtain  lettera  of  introduction  to  land  ownera. 

Snow  Hill.  Good  snipe  shooting  on  the  marshes.  Rabbits,  squirrels,  par- 
tridges in  the  vicinity.    Reached  via  the  Wicomico  and  Pocomoke  Railroaa. 

CkiMeotoagM4  l*ian4'    For  game,  route,  etc.,  see  Accomack  County,  Virginia. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Massachusetts  comprises  an  area  of  7800  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  i,4S7f3S'<  With  the  exception  of  the  eastern  and 
south-easte;n  sections,  the  surface  of  the  State  may  be  described 
as  broken  and  rugged.  Several  inconsiderable  mountain  ranges  are 
found  in  the  State,  the  Hoosic,  Holyoke  and  other  ranges.  The  val- 
leys, especially  that  of  the  Connecticut,  are  noted  for  their  beauty 
01  scenery  and  fertility  of  soil.  Upon  the  coast  are  many  islands, 
bays  and  sounds,  all  of  which  furnish  excellent  fishing  and  bay 
bird  and  wild  fowl  shooting.  The  railroad  system  of  Massachu- 
setts is  very  complete,  this  State  containing,  in  proportion  to  her 
size;  more  miles  of  road  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Hotel 
accommodations  at  all  the  shooting  resorts  are  gei^^rally  good»  or 
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where  these  do  not  exist  the  sportsman  will  readily  obtain  accom- 
modationf  at  the  farm  houses. 

There  are  a  ereat  many  deer  in  this  oonnty,  and  several  fine  trout  streams,  as 
readily  accessible  from  the  town  of  Sandwich,  as  any  other  place.  There  are  also 
plenty  of  quail.  Take  Old  Colony  Railroad  to Sandwicii.  Good  aooommodationa 
at  the  Central  House. 

Wood's  Hole,  On  Buxurd's  Bay  there  is  excellent  shooting  for  ducloL  [dover, 
and  other  varieties  of  water  fowl.  Professor  Vinai  N.  Edwards,  of  Wood's  Hole, 
has  collected  here  the  following  fish,  consisting  of  seventy-five  different  varieties. 
Small  spotted  sicate,  peaked  nose  skate,  sand  shark,  blue  shark,  leopard  shark, 
mackerel  shark,  traaher  shark,  hammer  head  shark,  sleeper  shark,  (never  before 
found  in  these  waters ;)  homed  doe  fish,  no-homed  dog  fish,  common  madcerd, 
spotted  mackerel,  tallow  mackerel,  madcerel  scare,  white  mackerel,  (not  before 
found  here  ;)  sea  herring^  finfflish  herring,  brown  sea  robin,  large  red  sea  robia, 
lonff  finned  sea  robin,  flvmg  nsh,  tautc^,  scup,  sea  bass,  menhaden,  shad,  hidioiy 
shad,  common  butter  fisn,  square  headed  butter  fish,  (or  silver  fish  ;)  common  ea« 
lamprey  eel,  striped  bass,  squeteague,  squid,  king  fisn,  tom  cod,  sea  perch,  sculpin, 
common  large  flounder,  four  spotted  flounder,  small  mouth  flat  fisn,  large  mouth 
flatfish,  (very  rare  -,)  talboi,  pollock,  smelt,  toad  fish,  swell  fish,  blue  fish,  haddock, 
hake,  sturgeon,  goose  fish,  boneta,  sucker,  cramp  fish,  red  sculpin,  (or  pork  in 
barrel :)  large  black  stingray,  bill  nsh,  (seven  feet  loog0  pilot  fish,  radder  fish, 
hornea  swell  fish,  or  (egg  fish  ;)  puffin  pig,  file  fish,  moon  firii,  pompano,  cero, 
Spanish  mackerel,  cunuer,  leather  jacket,  (never  before  caught  in  these  waters ;) 
codfish,  whiting,  (or  frost  tish  ;)  mullet,  ling,  and  three  others. 

The  route  from  Boston  is  via  the  Old  Colonv  Railroad  ;  from  New  York,  via  the 
New  Bedford  steamers,  which  leave  Pier  39,  North  River,  every  evening.  Good 
hotel  accommodations  will  be  found. 

Brrmsttf-  is  in  the  vicinity  of  good  smelt  fishing.  Reached  via  Old  Cotony 
Railroad. 

At  the  elbow  of  Cape  Cod,  and  inside  the  sheltering  range  of  sand  dills  which 
forms  the  lower  extremity  of  Nanset  Beach,  is  a  wide  expanse  of  shoals  known  to 
the  hardy  fishermen  and  mariners  of  the  vicinltv  as  **  The  Common  Klata." 
These  shoals,  when  bared  b)r  the  falling  tide,  aiadose  miles  upon  miles  of 
mud  flats  covered  with  the  marine  mud  commonly  known  as  eeUgrasa,  the  favor- 
ite food  of  several  varieties  of  wild  fowl,  but  more  especially  of  the  branL 
Landward  from  these  mud  flats,  and  also  protected  from  the  encroachments  of 
Old  Ocean  bv  Nanset  Beach,  stretches  an  extensive  series  of  sand  flats.  This 
part  of  the  '^  Cape  ^'  was  in  olden  time  a  frivorite  hunting  resort,  and  still  aflbrds 
good  sport. 

Monumoni.  Excellent  fishingin  Buzzard's  Bay.  Reached  via  the  Old  Colony 
Railroad.    The  Stearns  House  (mers  comfortable  accommodations. 

Chatham.  Dough  birds,  yellow  legs,  plover,  brant,  and  other  varieties  of 
birds.    Reached  via  Old  Colony  Railroad. 

Cohasset  Narrow*.  Blue  fish,  squeteague.  Good  catches  of  striped  baas  an 
made  off^  the  railroad  bridge.  Sportsmen  will  find  good  aco(Miunoaatfons,  with 
boats,  bait,  etc.,  at  A.  and  H.  Hatna way's.    Route  as  above. 

IVttt  BarmtaMo,  Fine  deer  hunting  in  the  neighboring  woods.  Roote  as 
above. 

Marsk^ot,  The  Marshpee  River  is  a  good  trout  stream.  There  is  also  excel- 
lent snipe  shooting  on  the  marshes.    Reached  via  Old  Colony  Railroad. 

Quttknet.    Snipe  shooting  is  good  in  the  vicinity. 

Lotuit  Port  reached  by  stage,  seven  miles  from  West  Bam8table»  which  is  00 
the  Old  Colony  Road,  is  a  famous  place  for  shooting.  The  village  is  on  the  south 
shore  of  the  cape,  and  on  the  neighooring  highlands  are  many  fresh  ponds  amoog 
the  pine  forests.  Here  the  sportsman  will  find  a  variety  of  fresh  and  salt  water 
fishing,  and  excellent  wild  fowl  shooting.  The  Santuit  House  is  a  favorite  sum- 
mer hotel. 

Hyannitt  reached  by  a  branch  of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad,  affords  good 
shooting. 

Sandwich.    The  streams  in  the  vicinity  are  good  trouting  streams,  bat  1 
fished :  deer  in  the  adjacent  forests.    Reached  via  the  Old  Colony  Railroad. 

Ahtngton,    White  hares.    Reached  as  above. 

IVaqu^it,    Good  trout  fishing  may  be  found  near  the  town. 
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Pittsfi^ld.  The  Housatonic  River  is  a  fine  locality  for  trapping  muakrats  aod 
otters.  Reached  via  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad.  Silver,  Sylvan  and  other 
lakes  in  the  neighborhood,  are  fiiU  of  pidcerel. 

GrttU  Barrtnit0it.  Woodcock  and  ruffed  srouse  shooting  in  the  vicinity, 
with  6shing  in  the  streams  and  numerous  lakes  in  the  surrounding  country. 
Reached  by  rail  or  highway  from  Stockbridge.  There  are  comfortable  hotels 
here*  and  many  (feasant  drives  ail  about  this  region. 

Askltv  Falls  are  three  miles  from  the  Twin  Lakes.  (See  Canaan,  Conn.) 
Reachea  via  Harlem  Railrocui,  four  hours  ride  from  New  York.  Cooper's 
*  Locust  HiU  Farm  *'  furnishes  every  accommodation  to  sportsmen. 

Otis.  Woodcock  and  grouse  shooting.  Reached  via  stage  or  hired  convey- 
ance from  some  station  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad. 

Lee.  Laurel  Lake,  two  miles  north,  the  Yokum  Ponds,  a  few  miles  southeast, 
Lake  Mahkeenac,  four  miles  distant,  and  other  waters  in  the  neighborhood,  are 
favorite  picnic  and  fishing  resorts.  Lee  is  a  pleasant  village»  much  visited  in 
summer.    The  route  is  via  the  Housatonic  Railroad. 

New  Bedford.  Quail,  partridge,  grouse,  woodcock,  snipe,  plover,  bay  birds, 
marsh  birds,  ducks,  nine  nsh,  baas,  scup,  tautog,  bill  fish,  sword  fish,  trout  in  the 
neighboring  fresh  water  streams.  New  Bedford  is  headquarters  for  sportsmen 
who  wish  to  enioy  the  splendid  fishing  and  shooting  in  Buzzard's  Bay.  Captain 
J.  L.  Sisson,  wnose  address  is  at  99  South  Water  Street,  owns  a  yacht,  live  decors 
for  ducks,  and  wooden  ones  for  bav  birds  and  sheldrakes,  and  will  serve  parties 
of  sportsmen  faithfully.  Black  ducks  are  particularly  abundant  in  the  fall  months. 
De  i  osta's  Island  affords  excellent  stands  for  shootins.  It  is  about  a  mile  from 
the  main  land.  The  easiest  and  cheapest  way  to  reac^New  Bedford  from  New 
York  is  by  steamer  tlmt  leaves  New  York  in  Uie  afternoon  and  arrives  early  the 
following  morning.  Fare  $3.  From  Boston  go  via  Old  Colony  and  New  Bedford 
Railroads. 

Non^iuit,  Fishing  directly  from  the  rocks  for  tautog,  scup  and  blue  fish. 
There  is  a  good  hotel  $a  to  $3  per  day,  with  boats,  boatmen,  etc.,  to  be  obtained 
at  Nonquit  or  New  Bedford,  at  prices  ranging  from  as  cts.  an  hour  to  S6  per  day. 
A  steamer  makes  three  trips  a  day  to  and  from  New  Bedford,  s^ven  miles  distant, 
making  a  delightful  sail  of  one  hour  down  Buzzard's  Bay. 

The  Bli»€tb€th  latands— 

CuttyhHuk^  Naskawena^  Pasque  Island  and  Naushon.  Strii>ed  bass,  blue  fish, 
squeteague,  sword  fish,  excellent  bay  bird  shooting.  There  is  a  private  club- 
house on  each  island.  Naushon  is  stocked  with  English  and  Scotcli  game  birds 
and  animals,  American  deer,  and  prairie  fowl.  These  islands  are  accessible  by 
yacht  from  New  Bedford  or  Martha's  Vineyard. 

Fall  River.  Grouse,  quail,  woodcock,  and  broadbills  in  the  Westport  ponds, 
white  and  yellow  perch  and  pickerel  in  Lake  Watuppa.  Reached  via  rail  from 
Boston,  and  steamer  from  New  York  City. 

JHUcBB  County— 

Marthas  Vineyard.  A  famous  place  for  summer  excursionists  and  pleasure 
seekers.  Good  ^hing  and  shooting  are  found  at  various  points  on  the  Island, 
some  of  the  best  known  being  in  the  vicinity  of  Gay  Head.  At  Gay  Head,  if  the 
wind  is  southeasterly,  so  that  it  blows  from  Cuttyhunk,  the  fishing  is  spoiled  by 
washing  off  the  white  clay  bottom  ;  but  there  are  one  or  two  points  along  shore 
known  to  old  fishermen  only,  where  good  sport  can  be  had  when  the  wind  is  from 
the  northward.  The  lighthouse  keeper  at  Gay  Head  is  always  glad  to  entertain 
anglers.  There  are  several  fine  hotels  and  boarding  houses  open  in  summer. 
Boats,  boatmen,  etc.,  are  always  to  be  had.  Reacned  from  Boston,  via  Old 
Colony  Railroad  to  Wood's  Hole,  thence  steamer.  From  New  York  take  steamer 
to  Fad  River,  thence  rail  to  New  Bedford,  thence  via  steamboat. 

No  Man's  Land.  Striped  bass^  blue  fisn,  and  other  fishins,  with  good  shoot- 
ing for  wild  fowl  and  several  vaneties  of  game.  Address  Captain  J.  L.  Sisson, 
«9  South  Water  Street,  New  Bedford,  Mass.  He  has  every  facility  for  fishing 
and  shooting  at  No  Man's  Land.  The  route  is  by  pleasure  yacht  from  New  Bed- 
ford or  Maltha's  Vineyard. 

Xsseso  County-^ 

MeurbUluud    Smelts,  ood,  cuDfters,  and  other  varieties  of  fish,  with  snipe, 
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plover,  duck  and  other  shooting.    Reached  by  a  branch  of  the  Bastam  Raflroad 
from  Salem. 

Gloucester.  Mao^r  varieties  of  fish,  including  smelta.  The  shooUnff  in  the 
vicinity  is  for  bay  birds  and  water  fowl.  Reached  via  the  Eastern  Railroad. 
There  are  several  summer  hotels  besides  those  in  the  city.  There  are  a  good 
many  ruffed  grouse  and  woodcock  in  some  parts  of  Danvers,  Middleiield,  and 
TopsviUe. 

Ca^€  A  nn.  Cooting  at  Annisquam  and  other  points  on  the  Cape.  Take  tiie 
Eastern  Railroad  to  Rockport,  thence  suge  or  hired  conveyance. 

A  ndover  has  some  fishmg  in  the  neighboring  lakes  and  streams. 

North  A  ndover.  Black  bass  in  Lake  Cochickewick.  Reached  via  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad. 

Sivampscott.  Smelts.  Reached  via  the  Eastern  Railroad,  thirteen  miles  from 
Boston. 

LyMM/ield.  Lynnfield  Lake,  a  delightful  sheet  of  water,  within  ten  miles  of 
Boston,  has  been  stocked  with  Oswego  bass,  and  now  affords  capital  sport.  Take 
the  Dan  vers  and  Newbury  port  branoi  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad.  Good 
board  can  be  had  in  private  families  in  the  village,  and  boats,  etc.,  can  be  easfly 
obtained. 

Beverly,    Peeps  and  ring  necks.    Reached  via  the  Eastern  Railroad. 

iprmick  is  a  good  shooting  centre.  Snipe,  ducks,  etc.  Reached  via  the  Baa^ 
ent  Railroad. 

Nakant^  the  favorite  sea-side  resort  of  Bostonians,  afibrds  good  shootinip 
and  fishing.  Ducks,  brant,  curlew,  coots,  etc.,  widi  a  variety  of  fishing,  offer 
abundant  employment  for  rod  and  gun.  Nahant  is  reached  by  steamer  from 
India  wharf,  Boston,  or  via  Eastern  Railroad  to  Lynn,  thenoe  omnibus,  or  by 
Narrow  Gauge  Railroad,  direct. 

Lynn.  Ducks  and  other  wild  fowl  in  the  harbor.  Excellent  fishing.  Rail 
from  Boston. 

Wenkam.  Trout  sre  caught  in  the  lake.  Wenham  is  on  the  Eastern  Railroad, 
twenty-three  miles  from  Boston. 

Salem.  All  about  Salem  and  the  neighboring  harbors,  good  gunning  may  be 
enjoyed.  All  kinds  of  wild  fowl  are  found  here,  ducks  of  many  varieties,  geese, 
coots,  plover,  snipe,  quail,  partridges,  etc.,  and  rabbits  on  the  hills.  The  fishing 
is  for  the  usual  varieties  found  on  the  coast.  There  are  many  boats  always  to  be 
had,  and  guides,  boatmen,  etc.,  at  reasonable  rates. 

JPranklin  County— 

Shuteshury.  Excellent  trouting  in  the  streams  in  this  vicinity.  Reached  by 
stage  from  Amherst. 

Man^pden  County—, 

Springfield.  Fly  fishing  for  shad  in  the  Connecticttt ;  trovting  fo  the  vicinity, 
and  woodcock  and  partridge  shooting.  Reached  via  the  Boston  and  Albany,  and 
other  railroads. 

H-ampwUire  County — 

Florence.  Grey  and  red  squirrels,  foxes,  coons,  rabbits,  pigeons,  partridges, 
etc.  Reached  via  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton  Railroad,  or  by  none-can 
from  Northampton. 

Amherst.  Fox,  rabbit  and  squirrel  shooting.  There  are  seversl  good  treat 
streams  in  the  vicinity.    On  the  New  London  Northern  RailnMuL 

Middlemem  County — 

Good  black  basS  fishing  near  Lincoln.    Take  Fitchburg  Railroad  to  Weston. 

Framinfham.  Some  quail,  and  in  the  meadows  a  Kw  snipe.  Boston  and 
Albany  Railroad. 

Lexington.  Ruffed  grouse,  woodcock  and  quail  shooting  in  the  neighboring 
country.  Reached  by  the  Lexington  Branch  Railroad,  from  the  Boston  and 
Lowell  depot,  Boston.  The  Monument  House  furnishes  comfortable  accom- 
modation. 

Shirley.    Foxes.    Reached  via  Fitchburg  Railroad. 

Natick.  Good  trout  streams  in  the  vicinity.  Landlocked  sahnon  have  been 
planted  in  Dry  Pond. 

Tfantuehet  County — 

Nantucket.    Scup,  blue  fish,  and,  in  the  t>ond6  perch ;  black  docks,  plovers. 
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curlew,  and  almost  every  Tarie^  of  shore  bird  on  the  commons,  and  in  the  Ham- 
mock Pond.  Reached  via  Ola  Colony  Railroad  to  Wood's  Hole,  thence  by 
steamer. 

Iforfolh  County— 

CaJkassti.  Ducks,  black  and  mallard,  teal,  brant,  coots,  plover,  carlew»  tattlers, 
grass  birds,  quail,  partridges,  wild  pigeons.  The  nshing  Is  for  smelts,  blue  fish, 
etc.  Reached  via  the  Old  Colony  Railroad,  twenty-one  miles  from  Boston. 
Kimball^s  Hotel  is  patronized  by  sportsmen. 

At  NcrfA  Cokasstt^  smelts  are  caught  inside  of  the  Black  Rock,  and  also  at 
Miitan.    Route  as  above. 

Randolph.  Dudes,  geese  and  other  wild  fowl  afford  fine  shooCiog.  Reached 
via  the  Old  Colony  Raflroad. 

Weymouth,    Smelts.    Route ;  via  Old  Colony  and  South  Shore  Railroads. 

Quimey,  Squantom  Point,  connected  with  Boston  In  summer  by  steamers, 
affords  good  fishing*  and  is  famous  for  its  chowders.  Reached  via  the  Old  Colony 
Railrosid. 

Quiney  Point.    Smelts  here  afford  good  sport 

Ply«nott</k  County— 

Marthfield.  Yellow  legs,  snipe,  grass  birds,  peeps  and  ring  necks.  Reached 
via  Oki  Colony  Railroad. 

Clark's  Islands  is  situated  two  miles  from  the  main  land,  c^postte  the  towns 
of  Marshfield,  Duxbury,  and  PlymouUi,  once  a  famous  gunning  ground,  and  still 
affording  good  sport  for  wild  fowl  of  all  kinds.  Reached  by  boats  from  the  towns 
mentioned,  which  are  easily  accessible  t>y  rail. 

Cohastet  is  a  favorite  resort  for  gunners.  Ducks,  geese,  snipe,  rabbits,  etc. 
Reached  by  rail  from  Boston. 

Hingham  and  Hull.  Smdts,  and  other  varieties  of  fish.  The  shooting  is 
good  for  bay  birds.  Reached  via  steamers  from  Boston,  which  leave  Liverpool 
wharf  twice  dailv  in  summer. 

Plymouth.  Snipe  and  quail  shooting.  Plymouth  Woods  is  the  only  locality 
in  Massachusetts  where  deer  are  now  found  ;  the  forests  are  dotted  with  beautiful 
lakes,  from  many  of  which  flow  sparkling  brooks  filled  with  speckled  trout.  The 
lakes  contain  pickerel,  perch,  black  baas,  etc.  Reached  by  Old  Colony  Railroad 
from  Boston  or  New  York. 

Scituate  furnishes  good  wild  fowl  shooting.    Reached  as  above. 

Wareham.  Fine  squeteague  (weak  fish)  fishing  in  season.  Go  via  the  Old 
Colony  Railroad,  and  stop  at  the  Kendriclc  House,  P.  S.  Hackett,  proprietor, 
and  previously  write  to  him  in  order  to  have  a  boat  and  boatman  engaged  to  take 
you  down  the  river  into  Buzsard's  Bay  to  the  fishing  grounds.  A  party  who  are 
fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  that  renowned  and  jovial  colored  gentleman, 
Dempsey  (Hill),  who  carries  parties  from  the  Kendrick  House,  and  his  fast  and 
well  found  yacht,  '^  Dempsey  s  Dream '*  will  be  sure  of  a  pleasant  time,  even  if 
they  experience  **  fisherman's  luck."  Dempsey  is  au  fait  m  everything  pertain- 
ing to  capturing  fishes  in  these  waters. 

Suffolk  County- 
Boston.    Grev  squirrels,  partridges,  quail,  and  ducks  are  found  In  the  vicinity. 
At  Spectacle,  Tnompson's  island,  and  other  points  in  the  luurbor,  good  fishing  is 
to  be  liad.    Boston  has  many  seaside  resorts  within  a  short  distance  by  rail  and 
steamer  from  the  city,  at  all  of  which  fishing  and  shooting  is  to  be  had. 

WorooBter  County— 

Charlton.  Quail,  ruffed  grouse,  woodcodc,  etc.  The  route  is  via  the  Boston 
and  Albany  Railroad. 

Ashburnham.  Wild  pigeons  are  found  on  the  heights  at  this  place.  Reached 
via  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  ten  miles  from  Fitchburg. 

Lancattor.  Plover  shooting.  Reached  via  tne  Worcester  and  Nashua 
Railroad. 
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MICHIGAN. 


Area  56451  square  miles,  population  i»  184,059.  The  State  is 
divided  into  two  peninsulas,  the  northern  peninsula  which  comprises 
one-third  of  the  State  is  for  the  most  part  rugged  and  mountain- 
ous. The  Porcupine  Range  forms  the  watershed,  from  which  on 
either  side  an  elevated  table  land  slopes  to  the  lakes.  The  coun- 
try is  rocky,  much  of  it  sterile,  near  the  lake  shore  often  sandy 
plains,  and  the  remainder  coverd  by  dense  forests.  The  lower 
peninsula,  on  the  contrary,  is  level,  with  formerly  great  stretches  of 
marsh  lands  which  have  since  been  reclaimed  and  cultivated.  This 
region  is  now  the  garden  of  the  north-west.  The  surface  of  both 
peninsulas  is  diversified  by  great  numbers  of  lakes,  of  all  sizes,  and 
are  in  the  proper  season  the  resort  of  great  numbers  of  wild  fowl 
of  various  species.  The  forests  of  the  northern  section  of  the  State 
are  the  abode  of  much  large  game.  The  lakes  afford  good  fishing, 
and  the  streams  of  the  southern  peninsula  are  famous  for  their  trout 
and  grayling.  All  these  shooting  and  fishing  grounds  are  readily 
reached  by  the  railroads  of  the  State,  on  all  of  which  the  sports- 
man will  secure  every  attention,  and  from  whose  officers  and  em- 
ployees all  needed  information  may  be  obtained. 

JLlpenn  County— 

Alpena  City.    Good  duck  shootinj^  on  Thunder  Bay.    The  route  is  via  boat 
from  Detroit,  or  via  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  to  Standish,  thence 


Jiaragn  Countyi— 

VAnc*.  On  hall  River  and  L'Ance  Ray,  is  found  fine  brooli  and  salmon 
trout,  and  white  fish  fishing.  Reached  via  the  Marquette,  Houghton  and  Ontoiv- 
agon  Railroad.    Good  hotel  accommodations  may  be  found. 

^ay  County- 
Bay  City.    Good  duclc  shooting  all  along  Saginaw  Bay.    Reached  ria  the 
Michigan  Central,  the  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette,  or  the  Saginaw  Valley  and  St. 
Louis  Railroad,  or  via  boat  from  Detroit. 

Charlevoix  County— 

Boyne.  The  Boyne  River  and  the  waters  in  the  vicinity  afford  excellent  trout 
fishing.  Reached  via  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad.  The  Boyne  Is 
navigable  for  small  boats,  a  short  distance  from  its  mouth,  but  its  ra]^d  cunent 

Erecludes  their  frequent  use.    Two  and  one-half  miles  from  Boyne  FaDs,  a  small 
ody  of  water  called  Deer  Lake  affords  fine  fishing,  and  five  miles  west  of  tte 
station,  the  Boyne  empties  into  Pine  I.ake.  an  admirable  fishing  ground. 

Daily  stages  run  between  Boyne  Falls  and  the  head  of  Pine  Lake,  there  con- 
necting with  a  small  steamer,  making  daily  trips  to  Charlevoix  and  intermediate 
points.  Charlevoix  can  also  be  reached  by  public  highways  passing  around  the 
lake,  or  by  steamer  sailing  from  Traverse  City.  Horton  Creek,  a  very  fine  trout 
stream,  flows  into  Pine  Lake  three  miles  from  its  head.  Passing  ten  miles  west- 
ward on  the  south  highway,  or  taking  steamer  from  the  head  of  Pine  Lake,  the 
embouchure  of  the  south  arm  of  Pine  Lake  is  reached.  It  is  a  narrow  strip  of 
water  nine  miles  long,  varying^  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  width.  Like  Pine 
Lake,  it  is  well  supplied  with  pike,  pickerel  and  bass,  thus  affording  very  choice 
fishing  with  the  spoon.  By  continuing  up  the  arm  in  boats,  or  by  following  the 
highway  one  and  one-halt  miles  west,  and  then  going  south,  the  Jordan,  which 
flows  into  the  south  arm,  is  reached.  It  is  very  swift,  and  grows  swifter  as  the 
stream  is  ascended.    It  is  navigable  for  small  boats,  and  flows  in  a  northwesterly 
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dfrection  firom  Its  source.  It  Is  refnu'ded  u  a  very  fin«  trout  streftm,  snd  abounds 
in  fl^rayling.  There  Is  excellent  wadingr.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan  there  is  a 
good  house— Mr.  Wiekel's.  Also«  at  J.  B.  Webster's,  five  miles  from  the  moutli 
of  the  Jordan,  andfhalf  a  mile  back  from  the  stream,  good  quarters  may  be 
secure<L 

Chippewa  County — 

Sam/t  de  St.  Marit.  Trouting  in  the  neighboring  streams,  flowing  into  Lake 
Superior,  white  fish  in  the  rapids.  The  route  is  via  the  Lake  Superior  line  of 
steamers,  which  start  from  Buffalo,  and  go  via  Erie,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  etc. ;  or 
via  the  Collingwood  line  of  steamers,  which  connect  at  CoUingwood  with  the 
Northern  Railway  of  Canada  ;  or  via  the  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  line  of  steam- 
ers. AH  the  supplies  the  fisherman  requires  can  be  had  on  the  Canadian  or 
American  side  of  the  fitlls  of  St.  Marie  at  the  lowest  uriff,  including  seaworthy 
boats,  and  also  seamen  to  manage  them — men  who  are  nonpareil  as  camp  ser- 
vants, and  learned  in  the  geography  of  the  coast. 

JDelta  County^ 

EscanaSa.  This  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  summer  resorts  in  the  west  It  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  Little  Bay  Des  Noques,  at  the  north  end  of  Green  Bay. 
The  water  of  the  bay,  dear  as  crystal,  washes  the  streets  of  the  city  on  two  sides, 
while  the  Escanaba  River  forms  the  third,  and  the  aromatic  **  piney  woods  **  close 
well  down  ou  *^^he  other  side.  Good  hotels  offer  quiet  and  comfortable  quarters 
for  tourists  who  may  wish  to  spend  days  or  weeks  here  fishing,  boating  or  bath- 
ing. White  Fish  Bay  in  this  vicinity  offers  rare  sport  for  fishermen  juid  every  little 
stream  (and  they  are  numerous)  is  almost  alive  with  brook  trout.  From  Bscahaba 
excursions  are  fitted  out  in  various  directions.  Those  not  cariqg  for  fishing,  can 
find  bear  and  deer  in  abundance,  with  ducks,  geese,  brants,  partridges  and 
smaller  feathered  game.  This  Is  now  a  favorite  summer  resort  for  the  people  of 
Chicago.    The  hotel  accommodations  are  unsurpassed. 

The  country  beyond  fiscanaba  contains  many  fine  brook  trout  streams,  and 
deer,  bear  and  other  game,  and  fur-bearing  animals.  The  sportsman,  fiahermaa 
or  tosfipar,  will  find  ample  employment  aiM«Mit  kene.  There  is  a  good  winter 
hunting  spot,  eigilit  to  ten  miles  north  of  Day's  River,  and  on  Red  Division 
(twelve  miles  north  of  Escanaba)  on  the  Smith  River.  On  Bay  de  Noquet,  the 
deer  congregate  in  a  section  of  heavy  timber,  and  winter  there.  Splendid  hunt- 
ing may  be  had  in  the  months  of  October,  November  and  December.  GutdM 
may  be  had  at  about  two  dollars  per  day.  Guides  make  their  headquarters  here, 
and  this,  without  doubt,  is  the  best  point  to  fit  out  with  everything  necessary  for 
the  trip,  with  exception  of  arms  and  accoutrements.  The  deer  commence  cross- 
ing at  Little  Lake,  about  August  5th  :  Helena  Switch,  about  August  8th  to  loth  ; 
McFarland's  Hill  (half-way  between  Helena  and  Gentreville),  xoth  to  isth ;  Cen> 
treviUe,  about  15th  to  i8th,  and  so  on.  Escanaba  Is  reached  via  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railroad. 

JEfHitnett  County— 

Ptt^skeyy  the  northern  terminus  of  the  main  line  of  the  Grand  Rapids  and 
Indiana  Railroad,  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Little  Traverse  Bay,  at  the  foot 
of  high  bluffs.  To  the  north,  just  across  the  bay.  is  Little  Traverse  village,  the 
headquarters  of  Indians  who  dwell  in  the  nelgnnorhood.  A  steam  yacht  runs 
between  Petoskey  and  Little  Traverse,  fare  twenty-five  cents.  In  the  Bear 
River,  emptying  mto  the  bay,  pnnayling  and  brook  trout  are  caught.  In  Round 
Lake,  four  miles,  and  in  Crooked  Lake,  seven  miles  northeast,  the  usual  varie- 
ties offish  are  found.  From  Peto^ey,  upon  arrival  of  the  train  from  Cincinnati 
In  the  morning,  the  swift  and  beautifully  appointed  steamer.  Music,  leaves  for 
Mackinaw  Island.  An  admirable  breakmst  is  served  on  board  the  steamer,  and 
returning  in  the  evening,  an  equally  good  supper. 

0wiiMte€  County^ 

Fit  mi.  Bear,  deer,  wild  turkey,  quail,  ruffed  grouse  and  wild  fowl  shooting. 
Reached  via  the  Fliot  and  Pere  Marquette  Railroad.  Gentlemen  sportsmen  wul 
find  accommodations  at  most  of  the  farmhouses  in  the  vicinity. 

Grand  Traverse  Countff-- 

Traverse  City.  Mascalonge,  lake  trout,  bass,  pike  and  pickerel  are  vei^ 
abundant.  These  varieties,  except  lake  trout,  are  found  also  In  Cedar  Lake 
three  miles,  Bass  Lake  eight  miles,  Betsie  Lake  twelve  miles.  Long  Lake  six 
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ibDes,  and  Travene  Lake  ten  ttlles  from  TraTefee  City,  and  «re  eepedally  fine. 
Perhaps  the  best  fishing  with  the  spoon,  outside  the  bay,  is  found  in  Carp  Lake 
tight  miles  northwest  of  Traverse  City,  readied  by  highway. 

Brook  trout  are  very  abundant  in  this  vicinity.  The  water  of  all  streams  in 
this  locality,  is  very  cold  and  extremely  pure  and  clear.  The  Boardman,  its 
branches,  and  all  the  streams  in  the  neighborhood  of  Traverse  City,  contain  brook 
trout.  No  stream  is  navigable  except  the  Boardman,  and  that  only  for  small 
boats.    Current  swift,  but  not  too  deep  for  wading ;  excellent  saAdy  bottom. 

There  are  a  few  grayling  in  the  Boardman,  kiK>wn  by  the  local  name  of 
••Garpin."  , 

Besides  the  Boardman  River,  the  various  trout  streams  and  ponds  are  Mitcb- 
ell's  Pond,  distant  three  and  one-half  miles  from  Traverse  City :  Hozie's,  seven 
miles ;  Whitewater,  nine  miles :  Soofield,  twelve  miles ;  Hanaah's  Mill  Pood  and 
k,  one-half  mile ;  Greelk:k,  three  males ;  Bitner's  Pond  and 


Creek,  one-half  mile ;  Greelk:k,  three  males ;  Bitner's  Pond  and  Creek, 
miles ;  also  the  kacket,  Joyton  and  Rne  Rivers,  as  well  as  many  gmaUer 
emptying  into  the  Boardman. 

Traverse  City  is  the  terminus  of  the  Traverse  City  division  of  the  Grand  Rap- 
ids and  Indiana  Railroad.  The  hotel  accommodations  are  good.  Prices,  fs  per 
dajr;  $zo  to  $14  per  week. 

Puties  desiring  can  find  good  camping  grounds  at  the  *^  Forks  "  of  the  river. 
State  Road  Bridge,  Railroad  Crossing  near  m ayfield  town  line,  and  Smith's  Farm, 
all  on  the  Boardman  River.  Stage  rare  to  Hoxie's,  ^i ;  to  WUtewater,  $i.a5 ;  to 
Mitchell's,  50  cents.    All  other  points  readied  by  pnvate  conveyance. 

Guides  charge  $>  per  day ;  with  boats,  $9.50  to  $4  per  day ;  with  team,  I4  to 
$6  per  day  \  boats  only,  jo  cents  to  $3  per  day. 

Fi/e  take.  In  the  lake,  on  which  this  village  is  Stunted,  are  found  bass, 
pike  and  pickerel.  In  the  Manistee  River,  five  antles  southeast,  are  grayling,  and 
in  the  Boardman  River,  six  miles  north,  is  excellent  fishing  for  grayling  and  brook 
trout.  Take  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad.  Hotel  diarges  are  from 
$1.50  to  $9  per  day.  Teams,  with  driver,  can  be  procured  for  $5  per  day.  Boats 
for  fishing  on  the  lake  can  be  had  for  the  asking,  but  boats  for  the  Manistee  will  1 

have  to  be  taken  there  by  team.    Boat-fishing  in  the  Boardman  at  tbb  point  is 
difficult,  owing  to  brush  and  undeigrowth  along  its  banks,  but  wading  is  good. 

JloughtOfn  County^ 

Hancock  and  Houston  are  on  the  Portage  Lake.  In  the  vidnity  of  each  are 
fine  trout  streams.  Reached  via  the  Marquette,  Houghton  and  Ontonagon  Rail- 
road, or  via  steamer. 

Xnghatn  County-' 

Lansings  on  the  MississiDpi  River,  is  hi  the  vidnity  of  excellent  shooting  for 
brant,  geese,  ducks,  mallard,  a  fisw  canvas-backs,  quau  and  friieasants. 

Xsabella  CoMnCy— 

Crawfprd*  Black  and  rock  baas,  and  grayling ;  deer,  wild  turkeys  and  bears. 
On  the  Mackinaw  Divi^on  of  the  Michi^sn  Central  Railroad.  Camp,  or  hotel 
'  ccommodations. 

''o^lMon  County-' 

Jackson.  In  the  vidnity  of  Silver  Lake,  six  miles  from  the  town,  are  docks, 
plover,  pinnated  grouse,  rufifed  grouse,  woodcock,  quail  and  wild  turkey.  Jack- 
son is  easily  accessible  by  the  Lake  Shore,  Michqiran  Central,  and  other  rail- 
roads. Hotels  $a.so  per  day,  private  house  $4  per  week :  boats  75  cents  per  day ; 
teams  $4  per  d^. 

Hanover.  Fine  quail  and  pinnated  grouse  shootii^  on  the  many  dry  marshes 
in  the  vicinity.    Reached  via  the  Fort  Wayne,  Jackson  and  Saginaw  Railroad. 

JTalfeaeXca  Cotfnfy— 

Kalkaska  is  on  the  North  Boardman  River,  which  is  full  of  tront.  Three  sniles 
north  is  the  Rapid  River,  another  good  trout  stream,  and  in  the  vidnity  are  many 
lakes  well  stocked  with  fish.  The  route  is  via  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Induua 
Railroad.  Good  hotel  accommodations  can  be  found  for  $1.50  to  $a  per  day. 
Teams  may  be  used,  if  visitors  so  desire,  or,  as  the  distances  are  short,  excuraons 
may  be  made  on  foot.  A  good  plan  is  to  arrange  with  the  liotel-keeper  for  a  coo- 
veyance,  and  perhaps  a  lunch,  to  be  sent  at  a  spedfied  time  to  a  spot  previously 

g^eed  upon ;  the  nsher  working  his  way  through  the  day  to  the  rendezvous, 
ood  wagon  roads  lead  from  the  village  to  all  fishing  spots.    Camping  grounds 
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are  numerous  and  fine.  At  this  point  the  Boardman  flows  with  a  speed  of  four 
miles  per  hour,  and  is  not  navif^able,  but  has  a  good  bottom  for  v^iofir.  The 
Rapid  River  flows  with  a  current  of  eight  miles  per  hour,  and  forms  many  deep 
pools.  From  Kalkaska  the  sportsman  can  go  via  the  railroad  to  the  head  -waters 
of  the  Intermediate,  Grass,  Jordan.  Deer  and  Boyne  Rivers,  all  most  excellent 
trout  streams.  Owing  to  the  nnbioken  character  of  the  forest  in  this  vicinity,  no 
stranger  should  venture  In  without  a  guide  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  grounds.  Parties  must  come  prepared  to  camp.  In  the  hunting  season, 
large  numbers  of  deer  are  found  in  these  woods  \  there  are  many  squirrels  in  the 
forest  lining  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  and  adjacent  streams,  and  their  flesh  forms 
most  excellent  bait  in  the  absence  of  worms. 


Kalamazoo  and  Ttjcas.  Kalamazoo  County  has  oomerous  small  lakes.  There 
are  lhirty>three  within  ten  miles  from  Kalamazoo,  all  well  stocked  with  black 
baas.  In  the  town  of  Texas  there  are  several  lakes  in  a  cluster,  the  principal  of 
which  are  called  Crooked,  Eagle,  Pine  Island,  and  Pretty. 

Xoibe  County— 

BtUdwin.  Bears,  deer  In  abundance ;  black  bass,  graylinr,  perch,  pickerel, 
and  other  varieties  In  the  adjacent  lakes.    Reached  via  the  Flint  and  Pere  Mar> 

2uette  Railroad.   Hotel  and  private  board,  %x  per  day  :  guides  f  1.50 ;  teams  $9.50. 
Country  level  and  well  timbered,  with  excellent  campmg  grounds. 

JCorgueffe  CaufUy-^ 

h^ fuming.  Black  bears,  deer,  ruffed  grouse;  black  bass,  speckled  trout, 
Mackinaw  trout  Reached  via  the  Marquette,  Houghton  and  Ontonagon  Rail- 
road. Hotel  $1.75  to  $3  per  day.  The  country  is  hilly,  with  excellent  camping 
grounds  on  the  borders  of  the  lake. 

Ntgauno*.  Bears,  deer,  lynx,  otter,  beaver;  brook  and  lake  trout,  bass, 
sturgeon,  and  white  fish.  There  are  several  rivers  and  lakes  in  the  vicinity,  all 
affording  fine  sport,  and  accessible  by  rail  or  wagon.  Reached  via  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  Railroad.  Boats  with  guides  f  1.50  to  $a  per  day.  Good 
hotels. 

Marqnttte  is  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  on  the  Bay  of  Marquette, 
which  affords  nnequaled  facilities  for  boating,  and  whose  waters  are  filled  with 
white  fish  and  fine  salmon  trout,  ranging  from  five  to  twenty-five  pounds  in  weight. 
Numerous  streams  in  the  vicinity  furnish  excellent  brook  trout  fishing.  Dead, 
Chocolav,  Little,  Garlic,  Salmon,  Trout  and  Huron  Rivers,  are  all  filled  with  large 
trout.  A  tent  is  a  necessary  adjunct  of  all  parties  to  these  streams.  Reached  via 
steamer,  or  the  Marquette,  Houghton,  and  Ontonagon  Railroad. 

From  Marquette,  the  sportsman  can  take  the  steamer  for  Sault  St.  Marie,  for 
Isle  Royal,  St.  Ignace  Island,  Fort  William,  or  any  point  on  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Superior.  The  rivers  Nifigon  and  Mickapacoion^  are  the  best  known  of  the 
trout  streams  of  the  north  shore.  Guides  to  these  streams  can  be  eaaOy  hired  at 
Marquette,  and  fishing  parties  fitted  out  with  little  expense  or  labor. 

Presqu*  Isle  is  an  excellent  fishing  resort,  and  here  there  are  fishing  club 
houses.    Reached  via  boat  from  Marquette. 

The  Michigammin  River  flows  from  Lake  Michigammin  to  the  Menominee 
River.  From  the  lake  to  the  mouth  of  the  Michigammin  River,  in  a  direct  line, 
may  be  not  over  fifty  miles,  but  by  the  current  it  is  estimated  to  be  over  one  hun- 
dred miles  through  a  wild,  mountainous  region,  often  contracted  into  narrow, 
deep  canons,  presenting  a  scenery  wild  and  romantic  beyond  description.  It  has 
beea  navigated  by  several  parties,  and  is  said  to  afford  most  excellent  trout  fish- 
ing, deer  and  wild  fowl  shooting.  The  course  of  this  stream  is  through  an  inter- 
minable forest.  There  are  several  easy  carries,  which  are  readily  surmounted 
by  the  gaides,  who  are  familiar  with  the  route,  and  who  can  be  secured  at  §1.50 

gcr  day,  either  at  the  lake  or  at  Marquette,  on  Lake  Superior,  where  a  complete 
tting  out  can  be  effected  on  short  notice.  Up  the  Brule  twenty-five  miles,  are 
fine  trout.  There  are  two  routes,  one  by  rail  and  one  by  steamboat.  From  Mil- 
waukee, take  rail  via  Marquette  to  Champion,  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  where  are 
birchen  canoes  for  the  trip  down  the  river.  From  Marquette  to  the  lake  is  about 
thirty-five  miles.  The  railroad  officials  are  very  polite  and  attentive,  and  will 
give  every  facility  to  promote  the  sportsman's  pleasure.  The  steamboat  route  is 
airevt  from  Buffalo  through  the  Straits  of  Mackhiaw.  and  is  probably  the  most 
convenient  to  the  Eastern  tourist,  as  he  can  have  a  fine  sail  through  the  whole 
length  of  Lake  Erie.  Detroit  River,  Lake  St  Clair,  Lake  Huron,  and  across  & 

4» 
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put  or  Lake  Superior  to  Marquette,  which  is  now  the  point  of  embarlcatioa. 
Tnere  is  no  trouble  in  securing^half  breeds,  who  are  pcrfeotiy  reliable  for  leuidcs. 
and  who  understand  perfectly  the  proposed  route. 

Meuon  County^ 

Ludington,  Deer,  ducks,  ruffed  grouse:  laice  trout,  graylinff,  pidcerd. 
Reached  via  Flint  and  Pere  Marquene  Railroad.    Hotas  |x  to  £i  per  day; 

fuides,  $a  per  day ;  boats  with  boatmen,  I3  per  day ;  teams  $4  to  $6  per  day. 
'roTide  camping  outfit    Country  rolling 

JUiAland  County^ 

Averiirs  Station,  Six  miles  north  is  a  fine  shooting  sjound  for  deer,  mfed 
grouse  and  quail.  On  the  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette  Railroad,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  miles  north  of  Detroit. 

Ccleman,  Bears  and  deer.  Route  as  above.  Hotel  and  private  board  $1  per 
day,  $4.50  per  week ;  teams  I5  per  day.  Camping  out  is  necessary  for  good 
sport.    Country  generally  level  and  heavily  timbered. 

JIfonroe  Co>unAy— 

Monroe.  Black  bass,  pike,  pickerel,  perch  ;  woodcock,  onail,  partridges, 
ruffed  grouse,  wild  turkeys,  ducks,  mallards,  widgeons,  canvaa-backs,  siwig-tails, 
teal,  snipe,  plover,  reed  birds.  Monroe  is  three  miles  mim  Lake  Srie,  twenty-6ve 
miles  from  Toledo,  reached  via  the  Canada  Southern,  and  L4dce  bhore  and  Michi- 
gan Southern,  or  the  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette  Railroad.  Go  to  Joseph  Gnyor's 
Island  House,  on  Raisin  River,  where  sportsmen  will  find  the  bcit  or  accommo> 
dations,  and  where  boats,  tackle  and  everything  needful  can  be  procured. 

Oakland  County— 

Pontiac.  Woodcock,  ruffed  erouse,  pigeons ;  trout,  pike  and  ban.  ReacJ^d 
via  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Kailroacl. 

Birmingham,    Woodcock,  partridges,  quail,  squirrels  and  rabbits. 

Qgeeoia  County— 

Htrtey,  Deer,  ruffed  grouse ;  trout  and  pickerel.  Reached  via  Flint  and 
Pere  Marquette  Railroad.    Board  $i.«o  per  day.    Provide  for  camping  out 

Retd  Ctty.  Ruffed  grouse ;  grayling  in  Mersey  Creek.  Route  as  alwve. 
Hotel  $3  per  day ;  teams  I3. 

Three  miles  from  Reed  City  is  Hersey  Creek,  which  is  well  stocked  with 
grayling.    The  route  is  as  above,  or  via  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad. 

Otsego  County— 

Otsego  Lake.  Bears,  deer,  wild  turiceys ;  black  baas^  pidcerel  and  grayling  in 
OtMgo  Lake.  The  route  is  via  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad.  Campuag  equip- 
ments should  be  provided. 

Jto«0omifsois  County-' 

Houghton  Lake  and  Higgins  Lake,  the  first  fifteen  miles  long,  and  firora  two 
to  six  miles  wide,  and  the  second  six  miles  by  three,  are  reached  by  Jackson,  Lan- 
sing and  Saginaw  Railroad,  eighty  miles  from  Bay  City  ;  thence  wagon  five  miles. 
The  lakes  are  full  of  white  fish,  and  the  vicinity  abounds  in  deer,  bears,  ducks» 
and  small  game.  Leave  the  railroad  at  Roscommon  Station.  There  are  a  few 
log  cabins  on  the  lakes^  built  for  the  accommodatioo  of  visitors  who  come  to  hniit 
and  fish. 

Ht,  Joseph  County— 

H^hite  Pigeon.  Wild  turkesrs,  quail,  ruffed  grouse,  woodcock,  in  a  lake  three 
miles  from  town,  black  bass  and  pickerel.  Reached  via  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern  Railroad.  ^ 

tianUac  County- 
Lexington.    Deer,  bear,  wild-cat  and  wild  turkejrs.    Rail  to  Port  Huron, 
thence  via  boat,  thirty  miles  to  Lexington,  thenoe  five  miles  inland.    Board  and 
dogs  can  be  found  among  the  farmers. 

Sehooloraft  County — 

For  sport  in  this  county  commence  at  a  point  about  thirty  miles  above  White 
Fish  Point,  the  entrance  to  Lake  Superior,  which  is  fifty  or  sixty  miles  from  Sanlt 
St.  Marie.    Gravel  River  has  large  trout,  and  a  great  many  ofthem.    A  beanU 
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fill  Imke,  ooe-half  mfle  wide  and  two  long*  Uet  about  four  mllet  firom  Gnnd 
Marias  River,  and  is  filled  with  black  bass  and  pickerel.  Pickerel  are  rcry  large 
here  also~«s  ninfh  as  twenty  pounds  or  more.  This  lake  is  about  one  mile  south 
of  Lake  Superior,  and  boats  mu.it  be  carried  across  an  immense  sand  bluff  to  vet 
to  it.  It  is  a  great  resort  for  deer  all  through  the  season,  and  more  or  less  can  oe 
shot  any  night  hy  torchlight  by  whoever  will  take  the  trouble.  Leaving  here,  we 
pass  the  Grand  Sauble,  the  Pictured  Rocks, and  come  to  Miners  River.  Here  are 
many  fine  trout  and  deer.  Next  is  Grand  Island.  A  fine  hotel  here,  and  summer 
resort  Trout  and  deer  are  plenty.  In  Anna  River,  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  are 
many  trout  of  three  and  four  pounds  in  weight.  They  are  also  caught  there  as 
laii^e  off  the  dock  in  the  bay.  There  are  many  small  streams  and  lakes  in  the 
vicinity  full  of  trout.  Au>train  Lake  comes  next,  abounding  in  pickerel,  with 
plenty  of  deer  about  Next  comes  Laughing  White  Fish  Point,  and  then  the 
Chocoly  River.  In  this  river,  which  is  three  miles  from  Marquette,  are  taken 
trout  weighing  over  five  pounds.  This  river  and  its  branches  are  fiul  of  irout, 
with  deer  and  ducks  on  its  borders  and  In  its  waters.  Then  comes  Carp  River, 
full  of  fish,  and  then  Marquette. 

Tuseoia  County — 

This  county  and  the  adjoining  counties  of  Huron  and  Salinac,  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  State,  contain  some  elk,  as  well  as  deer,  ruffed  grouse,  squir- 
rels and  other  ^ame.  Reached  by  Lake  steamer  or  rail  from  Bay  City,  Port 
Huron  or  Detroit. 

Washtenaw  County— 

A  Mm  Arbor.  Ducks,  plover,  woodcock,  ruffed  grouse,  squirrels,  and  other 
game  are  found  within  easy  access  from  the  city. 

Wayne  County^ 

Detreit.  The  St.  Clair  flats  are  fiivorite  reaortsfor  gunners,  both  from  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States.  Ducks  of  nearlv  all  varieties,  woodcock,  qnail,jpar- 
tridges,  turkeys,  deer ;  and  excellent  black  Sass  fishing.  The  Indians  on  the  Can- 
ada side  have  leased  their  marsh  shootings  for  ten  years,  while  they  retain  for 
their  own  exclusive  use  the  animals  and  the  fish.  Trespassers  will  be  warned  off, 
and  if  they  persist,  will  be  prosecuted.  Any  respectable  person  will  find  little 
difficulty  in  securing  permission  at  reasonable  times  and  on  reasonable  terms. 
Four  hours  from  Detroit,  via  steamer.  There  are  two  club  houses.  Conner's 
Creek  near  Detroit  is  a  good  place  for  blue  bill,  poke,  and  red  head  duck  shoot- 
ing, snipe  and  plover. 

Trtntom  is  in  the  vicinity  of  excellent  duck  shooting.  Reached  via  the  Can- 
ada Southern,  or  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Central  Railroad. 

Grout  IsU.  Fine  ducking  is  found  here.  Reached  via  the  Canada  Southern 
Railroad. 

Wemford  County— 

dam  Lake,  The  lakes  here  afford  very  good  fishing.  Clam  Lake  is  on  the 
Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad,  ninety-seven  miles  from  Grand  Rapids. 
Boats  varying  in  price,  and  accommodation  and  teams,  at  from  I3  to  ls  per  day, 
can  be  obtained  at  any  time. 

Walton.  The  Manistee  River  is  one  of  the  finest  grayling  streams  of  Michi- 
,  n.  Walton  is  on  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Road.  Parties  intending  a 
bug  stay  must  come  prepared  to  camp.  Teams  can  be  hired  at  from  %i  to  I5  per 
day,  to  transport  camping  eauipage  to  the  river  banlo.  The  river  is  navigable, 
and  boats  must  be  used,  for  it  is  a  wide,  strong  stream.  The  current  runs  about 
four  miles  an  hour,  but  in  some  places  it  is  much  swifter. 
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MINNESOTA. 


Area  83,531 ;  population  439,706.  The  State  is  without  moun- 
tains. Three-fourths  of  the  surface  is  rolling  prairie,  interspersed 
with  groves,  oak  openings  and  innumerable  lakes  and  small  streams. 
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The  remaining  fourth,  comprising  the  section  where  the  Missouri 
and  the  Red  River  of  the  North  have  their  sources,  is  hilly  and 
densely  wooded.  Minnesota  is  remarkable  for  the  great  number 
of  lakes,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  which  everywhere  dot  her  surface. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  these  lakes  maxe  up  one-thirty-fifth  of 
the  whole  area  of  the  State.  On  all  these  waters  are  found  g^eat 
flights  of  wild  fowl,  while  the  prairies  abound  in  pinnated  grouse 
and  other  game,  and  the  forests  are  full  of  deer,  bears  and  elk.  The 
means  of  communication  are  good ;  the  sportsman  may  strike  out 
from  any  of  the  railroad  lines,  with  good  assurance  of  success  and 
will  find  either  hotel  accommodations,  or  courteous  entertainment 
among  the  farmers. 

AXikit^  County— 

A  itkim  is  twcnty-ei^ht  miles  emat  of  Bninerd,  oa  the  Northern  Psofic  Rail- 
road. A  delightful  trip  is  to  Uuncb  your  bark  canoe  on  Mod  River,  foUowhqir 
that  crooked  stream  a  mile,  enter  the  Mitsisaippi  RiTer,  and  thence  down  stream 
a  hundred  miles  to  Brainerd,  getting  liah,  duck,  grouse,  and  peihaps  a  shot  at  a 
deer  or  bear. 

Detroit  City^  near  the  shores  of  Detroit  Lake,  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  *'  Park  Region,"  is  becoming  a  popular  place  of  resort  by  those 
who  admire  beautiful  scenery,  and  enjoy  the  sports  of  hunting  and  fishing. 
Reached  as  above. 

JBI«M  Sari^  (7««Mi|f— 

Earl*  Lake  is  in  the  centre  of  the  Bijg  Woods.  Bxcetlent  fishing  and  wild 
fowl  shooting  on  the  lake,  and  in  the  vicinity.  Reached  as  above.  Hotel  accom- 
modations will  be  found.  There  are  many  large  lakes  in  the  county,  in  all  of 
which  the  sportsman  will  find  fish  and  game. 

Mankato.  Fish  and  game  abound  in  the  vicinity,  offering  rare  sport  to  the 
hunter  and  fisherman.    Route  as  above. 

JBro«m  0<H<itt|^^ 

SUtpy  Eve.  Geese,  ducks,  pinnated  grouse,  and  other  game  abound  in  the 
vicinity  ;  pike,  pickerel,  and  other  varieties  of  fish  in  the  lakes.  Reached  via  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad.  Hotel  $1.50  per  day.  Country  rolling 
prairie. 

Northern  Pacific  Junction,  on  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Lahe  Superior  and 
Mississippi  Railroads,  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  miles  {rom  St.  Paul,  and 
twenty-four  miles  from  Duluth.  Island  Lake,  two  bodies  of  water,  are  full  of 
fish,  bass,  pike,  perch,  and  pickerel,  and  where  the  lakes  join  at  the  south  end,  is 
a  large  field  or  wild  rice,  a  splendid  place  to  shoot  ducks  as  they  fly  back  and 
forth. 

Moote  Lake.  Bears,  deer,  ruffed  grouse ;  pike,  pickerel,  and  bass.  Reached 
via  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  The  sportsman  will  find  no  aiooommodaUotta 
here  ;  should  provide  camping  outfit.  Indian  guides,  %^  to  $3  per  day,  birch  bark 
canoes  can  be  bought  for  $5  to  f  10.  The  country  is  rolling  and  densely  wooded, 
with  many  lakes  in  the  vidnity. 

Cn%B  County — 

LeecA  Lake  is  seventy-five  miles  north  firom  Brainerd.  Among  the  animals 
are  deer  in  abundance,  and  occasionally  a  moose.  Otter,  mink,  muskrat,  bear, 
black  and  cinnamon  ;  foxes  of  all  kinds,  wolverines,  weasels  and  wild  cats  are 
thtt  principal  fur-bearing  animals,  of  which  the  rouskrat  is  the  most  common. 
They  are  sometimos  of  enormous  size,  and  will  fight  savagely  when  wounded  or 
cornered.    The  swamp  wolf  and  the  prairie  wolf  are  also  very  numerous. 

Of  the  feathered  tribe,  there  are  wild  ducks  of  every  kind  In  abundance  ;  it  m 
not  uncommon  to  shoot  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  In  a  tew  hours. 
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The  fiah  are  yrtxj  similar  to  the  firesh  water  fish  of  New  Yorlc.  0017  are  takea 
in  much  larger  quantities.  One  species  in  Leech  Lalce  worthy  of  mention,  is  the 
LAlce  Superior  white  fish.  They  are  only  cauffht  late  in  the  tall  with  nets,  and  in 
the  winter  are  speared  through  opeoioRS  10  the  ice  ;  they  weigh  about  four  pounds 
each.  Mascalonge  weighing  as  high  as  thirty  pounds,  are  caught  with  a  hook  \ 
they  are  very  gamy,  and  malce  exciting  worlc  when  caught.  They  resemble 
very  much  the  common  pilce  except  in  size. 

The  fare  from  St.  Paul  to  Bramerd  is  |io,  thence  to  Leech  Lake  |6.  Leech 
Lake  is  an  Indian  Agency. 

Itasca  iMkt.    For  game  of  Ticinityi  see  Leech  Lake. 

Chisago  Cowitfy— 

HmsA  CUy.  Deer,  ruifed  and  pinnated  grouse ;  pickerel  and  pike.  Reached 
▼ia  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  flotei  and  privrnte  board  $s  to  $9  per  week ; 
teams  f^  per  day.  Country  rolling  and  timbered,  with  many  lakes  in  the 
Ticlnlty. 

N0rtk  Branch  Station.  Deer,  bean ;  mflfied  and  pinnated  grouse :  brook  troot 
and  black  bass.  Reached  Tia  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  Hotel  fi  to  $s  P^r 
week ;  teams  I3  per  day.    The  country  is  oak  openings  and  swamp. 

CoMowieood  Countp"- 

From  Bimgkam  Lak*^  on  the  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City  Railroad,  excellent  sport- 
ing grounds  may  be  reached.  Ducks,  geese,  brant,  cranes  and  swans  abound 
in  the  lakes  and  sloughs,  and  pinnated  grouse  are  found  in  great  numbers  on 
the  prairie.  Beavers,  minks,  muslcrats,  and  other  fur  bearing  animals  are 
plenty. 

Crow  Wing  County— 

Braintrd,  Moose,  elk,  deer,  bears,  wild  cats  in  the  dense  woods  east  of 
Brainerd.  Duclcs  of  all  kinds  and  geese  in  great  abundance,  snipe,  plover,  rail, 
pm>tail,  pinnated*  and  ruflFed  grouse,  partridges.  In  the  lakes  are  black  and  rock 
imas,  piclcerel,  pike,  perdi  pike,  mascalonge ;  .and  the  saUao  /oniinali*  in  Trout 
Lake,  thirty-five  miles  nortn  and  all  the  lakes,  reservoirs  for  the  Prairie  River. 
Gull  Lake,  twelve  miles  north,  Sullivan  Lake,  twelve  miles  west,  Round,  Long, 
and  Fish  Trap  Lakes  are  also  mvorite  resorts. 

Brainerd,  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  has  a  good  hotel,  and  the  sports- 
man will  here  find  all  conveniences  for  camping  out.  cheap  outnca,  boats,  tackle, 
tents,  guides,  excellent  hotd  accommodations,  and  gentlemanly  and  obliging 
amateur  sportsmen.  Reuben  Gray  keeps  a  stopping  place  at  Gull  Lake,  a  Kood 
enough  place  for  a  hungry  fisherman.  West  from  Brainerd  to  the  Red  River 
along  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  the  country  grows  more  open  and 
streams,  lakes,  marshes  increase  undl  you  reach  the  wonaerful  Red  River  Flats. 
Here  it  k  entirdy  within  bounds  to  say  ducks  can  be  found  by  the  million.  Tlie 
shallow  ponds,  the  streams,  the  larger  lakes  are  alive  with  them.  It  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  see  a  thousand  at  once  from  the  car  window.  PaasiBg  on  a 
hand-oar,  between  stations,  with  a  good  dog,  one  could  make  a  big  bag  without 
leaviiw  the  track.    At  times  pinoatM  grouse  are  almost  as  abundant. 

IVtthingtom  is  seventeen  miles  east  of  Brainerd  on  Uie  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road. In  Serpent  Lake  are  taken  Mack  and  rock  bass,  maacalongef  pickerel 
croppies  and  perch.  Forty  rods  from  Serpent  Is  Agate  Lake  where  ue  nshiog  is 
exceiienL  On  both  these  lakes  boats  can  be  procured.  Half  a  mile  further  on  is 
Rabbit  Lake  (Crow  Wing  County)  a  larjge  body  of  water  full  of  fish.  Its  outlet,  a 
riugglsh  stream  ten  miles  long  ana  flowmg  into  the  Mississippi,  affbrds  excellent 
duck  shooting. 

IkilBoia  CotMOy^ 

Hastings.  Fine  duck  shooting  on  the  river  bottoms.  Reached  via  the  Chi  • 
cago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad,  nineteen  miles  from  St.  Paul. 

J>odgo  CotnUy— 

Rice  Lake.  Splendid  duck  and  goose  shooting  on  Rice  Lake.  Reached  by 
wagon  from  Pillager  Station  on  the  Pacific  Railroad. 

"DaugUia  CoutUy— 

MiUsrvilU,    Fine  ruifed  grouse  shooting.    See  Wadena. 
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IViniubago  City.  Pinnated  grouse  abundant ;  black  ban^pidcerd.  Reached 
via  Southern  Minnesota  Railroad.    Hotels  fta ;  teams  $3.50  to  $5. 

DelavAH  Station.  There  are  in  the  neifj^hborhood  many  lakes,  sloiigbsMMMuis 
and  creeks,  where  the  sportsman  will  find  excellent  shootingf  and  nshinif.  Ducks, 
geese,  cranes,  snipe,  curlew,  and  on  the  prairie  great  numl>ers  of  pinnated  groose. 
The  lakes  contam  black  bass,  pidcerel  and  other  varieties.  Reached  via  the 
Southern  Minnesota  Railroad. 

Eiutom.    For  game  and  route  see  Delavan. 

Well*.  For  game  and  route  see  Ddavan.  Good  hold ;  teams,  and  ramping 
oucSts  can  here  oe  secured. 

JPre«»oris  C^un^y— 

A Ihert  Lea.  In  Fountain  and  Lea  Lakes  are  found  pickerel  and  other  fish ;  in 
the  vicinity,  ducks,  mallards,  teal  and  red  head,  geese,  brant,  pinnated  grouse, 
sandhill  cranes  in  great  abundance  on  the  prairie.  Reached  via  the  Soothem 
Minnesota  RailroaoT    Board  $3.50  to  $5  per  week. 

Hayward.  Pinnated  grouse,  and  duclcs  of  many  varieties,  at  Lake  Albert 
Lea.    Reached  via  Southern  Minnesota  Railroad.    Boats  at  the  lake. 

A  Idem.  Pinnated  grouse  and  duck  shooting  with  fishing  in  the  lakes.  Readttd 
via  the  Southern  Minnesota  Railroad. 

GoodKum  County— 

Fromienacy  located  near  the  head  of  Lake  Pepin,  is  an  excellent  resort  for  die 
tourist  and  sportsman.  Rush  River  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  is  a  good 
trouting  stream. 

Pine  Creek,  directly  opposite  this  point,  is  another  noted  stream ;  also  WdliP 
Creek,  six  miles  l>elow  on  this  side-— there  are  many  other  streams  within  fifteca 
miles  of  Frontenac,  where  that  delicate  and  gamy  fish  can  be  found  enough  to 
satisfy  the  enthusiast. 

Game  is  excellent,  consisting  of  jrrouse,  snipe,  woodcock,  rail,  geese  and 
duck«.  In  the  great  forest  of  Wisconsm,  which  can  be  reached  immedately  after 
crossing  the  lake,  can  be  found  within  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  any  amount  of  deer. 
Good  lake  fishing  at  all  times  can  be  had.  There  are  other  points  on  tlie  lake 
where  good  accommodations  can  be  iiad,  with  ready  access  to  the  qmrting 

Sounds.  Six  miles  distant  is  Lake  City,  Wabasha  County  (which  see).  Lake 
otel  $3  per  day,  $a.«>  if  one  month  or  more;  yachts,  rowhoats,  and  team*. 
Go  via  the  Chicairo,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  RaUroad,  or  via  the  Mississippi 
River  steamer.    The  Lake  Side  Hotel  furnishes  every  accommodation. 

ZTenMepiw  Cottnly— 

Waynata^  twenty-eight  miles  from  St  Paul,  is  at  the  head  of  Lake  MInnetonka, 
a  favorite  summer  resort.  The  lake  contains  black  and  rock  bass,  pidcerel,  crop- 
pies, perch,  sunfish,  pike,  and  a  few  catfish.  Wood-duck,  mallard,  tod,  and 
ruffed  grouse  shooting. 

Many  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  people  run  up  lor  a  day's  fishing,  as  the  trafai 
arrives  at  the  lake  about  9.30  a.  m.,  ana  leaves  Waysata  on  its  return  about  5.3a 
There  is  also  a  train  leaving  the  city  about  half-past  four,  and  one  at  half-past  six 
in  the  evening,  during  the  summer,  by  which  the  sportsman  Is  enabled  to  be  on 
hand  at  daybreak,  and  have  a  full  day's  sport.  Take  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific 
Railroad.  Steamers  ply  on  the  lake  between  Waysata  and  Excelsior.  There  are 
many  boats  to  be  procured,  of  all  sizes  and  styles.  Hotels  and  boarding  houses 
are  numerous  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  furnish  good  accommodation. 

Minneapolie,  Pinnated  grouse,  partridges  and  woodcock :  along  the  Minn^ 
sota  River  bottom,  wild  pigeons,  plover,  ducks.  Excellent  fisning  and  wild  fowl 
shooting  on  the  chain  of  lakes  which  He*  three  miles  from  the  city.  These  are 
Lake*  Harriet  and  Calkcun^  the  Lake  o/tkt  Isles^  and  Cedar  Laht^  (the  location 
of  the  Oak  Grove  House),  while  still  further  on,  some  fifteen  miles  distant.  Lake 
Minnetonka^  approachable  by  railroad,  and  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautifnl 
sheets  of  water  in  the  Slate,  offers  its  charms  to  the  visitor  or  resident,  affording 
abundance  of  fish  and  wild  fowl,  and  sailing  and  boating.  To  the  east  a  few 
miles,  is  White  Bear  Lake^  Ramsey  County  (which  see). 

H&ustan  County— 

Hekah.  There  are  several  fine  trout  streams  in  the  vicinity.  H<HBah  is  on  ths 
Southern  Minnesota  Railroad,  which  connects  at  La  Crosse,  with  Che  Chicago, 
Dubuque  and  La  Croflie  road. 
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In  the  rice  and  cedar  iwamps,  with  which  tiiii  ooonty  abounds,  are  found 
nomeroua  deer,  mooie,  bears,  ducks,  xcese,  etc.  This  oounty  is  reached  by  stage 
from  Brainerd.    ProTide  camping  oumt, 

Grtem  LaJkt.  Deer,  duclu,  partridges,  pinnated  grouse.  Take  St.  Paul  ana 
Pacific  Railroad  to  WiUmar. 

Kanabee  C0uni^-^ 

BTunrwiek.  Bears,  deer,  ruffed  grouse,  ducks.  Take  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road to  Pine  City,  (which  see),  thence  wa^on  twenty  miles  west  Good  camping 
grounds  on  the  shores  of  the  neighboring  lakes.    Boats  and  guides  are  to  l>e  hao. 

Xa  Bueur  Countff— 

Keuota.  Around  the  village  are  many  little  lakes,  in  which  fish  ssay  be  taken 
in  an/  seaaon  of  the  year.  Reached  Tia  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad. 
The  Kaaota  House  is  the  best  hotel. 

jre£e<MK  Cewi»l|H- 

GUncoe^  the  terminus  of  the  Hastings  and  Dakota  bianch  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad,  is  a  good  starting  point  from  which  to  reach 
the  Yellow  Medicine  and  Lac-Qui-Parie  country.  Innnated  grouse,  sandhill 
cranes,  ducks,  geese,  mallards,  yellow  shanks,  etc.,  are  found  in  the  ricinity. 


JTooon  Cefi^iyt 

Mac0n.  Good  oags  ol  dudes  are  made  on  the  Cliariton  bottoms.  Quail  8hoot> 
ing  in  the  neighl>orhood.  Macon  is  on  tlie  Hannibal  and  St  Joseph,  and  the  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Northern  Railroad. 

Martin  C&UHiy~~ 

Starting  from  Fairmont  and  other  places  the  nwrtsman  will  find  the  game  of 
the  county  similar  to  that  of  Nobl«  County,  which  see.    Take  the  St.  ftiul  and 


Sioux  City  Railroad  to  Madelia,  thence  wagon  road. 

Meeher  Couni^^ — 

Litchfield.  Fine  duck  and  goose  shooting  can  l>e  found  within  four  hours 
drive  of  Litchfield.  Take  the  St.  Paul  and  I^acmc  Railroad.  A  good  hotel.  The 
pass  l>etweeo  Lake  Koronis  and  Mud  Lake  is  a  fiunous  place  for  ducks  and  geese, 
with  pickerel  in  the  lakes  and  grouse  and  pheasants  In  the  vicinity.  Take  flie  St. 
Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad  and  learn  firom  the  conductor  where  to  leave  the  road. 
Provide  camping  equipments. 

Jfo«eer  Co>unty-^ 

Grand  Meadow.  Pinnated  grouse,  wild  reese,  ducks,  sandhill  cranes,  etc., 
afford  fine  sport.    Reached  via  the  Southern  Minnesota  Railroad. 

IfieolUt  C0untif-^ 

Si.  Peter.  Duclu,  geese,  brant,  ruffed  grouse,  woodcock,  snipe,  rUig-necks, 
golden  plover ;  blacic  and  rock  bass,  wall-eyed  pike,  pickerel,  California  salmon 
In  Lake  Emily :  deer  in  the  woods  near  the  city.    Reached  via  the  Chicago  and 


Northwestern  Railroad.    Hotels  fa  per  day ;  teams  $3 :  boats  at  moderate  charges. 
Excellent  camping  grounds.    Prairie  and  heavily  timoered  country. 
A  ustin  ana  Lyle*    See  Greene,  Butler  County,  Iowa. 

JTo^lea  C^utUft— 

Wortkington.  Starting  from  this  place  the  sportsman  will  find  on  the  prairies 
great  numbers  of  pinnated  grouse,  on  the  lakes,  ponds  and  sloughs,  duclcs,  mal- 
lards and  other  varieties,  geese,  brant,  cranes,  swan,  plover,  and  other  varieties 
of  wild  fowl.  Beaver Mnink.muskrats  inniunerable,  and  other  fur  bearing  ani- 
mals are  to  be  found.  Take  the  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City  Railroad.  The  county 
abounds  in  lakes  which  are  filled  with  black  bass  and  pickerel. 

iHmmUd  C0untff— 

Rocfu'Mter.  Game  is  abundant  on  the  surrounding  prairies.  Reached  via  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad. 
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Otter  T^il  County— 

Pelican  Lake.  Good  deer  shoodiis^w  Reaciied  tui  Northem  Pacific  Railroaid 
to  Detroit,  thence  wacfoo.  At  the  hota,  ^ruides,  dofft,  etc.,  will  be  found ;  address 
Warfield  Bro's. ,  Proprietors. 

New  York  Mills.  Bears,  deer^  ducks,  Reese,  ruffed  grouse,  beavers,  otters, 
miifks,  foxes,  wolves.  Reached  via  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  Private  board 
$5  per  week  ;  guides,  lr.50  per  day  ;  teama  $a  to  I3.  Country  rolling  prairie,  and 
heavily  timbered. 

Parker' 9  Prairie.  There  is  abundance  of  grouse  on  the  uplands,  ducks  and 
geese  on  the  ponds,  ruffed  grouse  in  the  thickets,  with  good  woodcodc  shooting. 
There  is  only  one  ob|ectlon  to  Parker's  Prairie  aa  a  resort  for  sportsmen ;  it  is  so 
far  from  the  railroad  that  <me  cannot  dispose  of  the  game  he  kills,  neither  can  it 
be  given  away,  as  every  settler  can  kill  at  any  time  (almost  in  hia  door  yard),  all 
the  grouse  and  ducks  he  can  consume  ;  consequently  the  killing  of  game  there  as 
a  sport  degenerates  into  needless  butcnery.  As  a  place  to  break  young  dogs  and 
spend  a  few  days  in  luxurious  idleness  among  the  hospitable  seeders  at  a  mod- 
erate cost,  we  know  not  its  equal  in  tJte  State.  Parker's  Prairie  is  reached  via 
wagon  road  from  Wadena  (which  see).  Fine  duck,  goose,  woodcock  and  other 
shooting  can  be  found  on  the  route. 

Otter  Tail  City.  On  the  road  from  Otter  Tail  to  Wadena  ria  Dter  Creek  is 
excdlent  sharp-tailed  grouse  shooting. 

Pemikhima  County— 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Red  River  of  the  Nordi  are  found  pinnated  nouae,  ptar- 
migan, wild  fowl,  rabbits  and  deer,  with  bass  fishing  in  the  lakes.  Reached  via 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  to  Faigo,  thence  by  Red  River  line  of  steamera. 

Pine  Couniy-~- 

Pine  City.  Bears,  deer,  ducks,  ruffed  grouse ;  black  and  white  bass,  wall- 
eyed pike  and  pickerel.  Reached  via  the  Nortbem  Pacific  Railroad.  Good 
hotels  1 1. 50  per  day  ;  boats  %i  per  day :  teams  $5.  Rolling  and  heavily  timbered 
country. 

Hinckley.  Deer,  bear,  ruffed  grouse ;  pickerel  and  other  varieties  of  fish 
Reached  via  the  Northem  Pacific  Kallroad.  Hotel  %%  per  day.  Good  campinir 
grounds  near  Grindstone  Lake  and  River. 

IPepe  County^ 

Lakes  Tohanna,  White  Bear,  and  Reno,  are  all  excellent  dock  shooting  groonds. 
Go  to  Lalce  Tohanna,  a  town  on  this  lake,  to  Winthrop,  on  White  Bear  Lake. 
Reached  by  highway  from  Randall,  on  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad. 

Manteey  County — 

I  H^hite  Bear  Lake^  twelve  miles  from  St.  Paul,  is  an  excellent  shooting  centre. 

The  game  in  the  vicinity  comprises  pinnated  grouse,  ruffed  grouse,  pigeons, 
j  quail,  foxes  and  deer,  and  In  the  lake  are  pike,  pickerel,  salmon,  (wall-eyed  pike), 

j  bass,  croppies,  sunfisn,  perch,  etc.    Bald  Eagle  is  a  meeting  place  for  trains  from 

!  four  different  directions,  viz. ;  St.  Paul,  Duluth,  Minneapolis,  and  Stillwater. 

The  Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  Railroad  runs  daily  seven  trains  from  St. 
'  Paul,  three  from  Stillwater,  and  four  from  Duluth,  and  the  Minneapolis  and  St. 

\  Louis  Road  three  from  Minneapolis.    There  are  three  laige  hotels,  and  a  number 

of  private  boarding  houses ;  cost  of  boaid  from  $1.50  to  $3.30  per  day.    Boats  and 

boatmen  at  reasonable  rates. 

St.  Paul.    Fine  duck  shootinr  at  the  rice  lakes,  wlthio  fifteen  miles  of  the  city. 

The  game  includes  teal,  blue  bills,  mallard,  wood  ducks,  canvas-badcs,  with  wild 

geese  at  times,  grouse,  snipe,  pheasants,  pinnated  grouse.    Go  to  EUsberg's 

where  good  accommodations  can  be  secured.    The  pass,  a  favorite  locality,  is 

near  his  house. 

RoeH  County-' 

For  the  game  of  the  county,  sea  Noble  County.  Take  the  St.  Paul  and  Sioux 
City  Railroad  to  Blgelow,  Noble  County,  thence  stage  or  hired  conveyance. 

Bt,  Xofii«  County — 

Duluth.  Deer  are  abundant.  In  the  St.  Louis  and  Chester  Rivers,  blade 
bass  are  caught  in  great  numbers.  In  King's,  Kingstons,  and  BuAdo  Creeks  is 
excellent  brook  trout  fishing.    Reached  by  1  ^ake  Superior  f  teamen,  and  via  the 
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nUnoto  Cortral  aad  NoitlMiii  Fteifie  RailroMls.    H«Ib1  and  ptfiyftte  bond  %i  p«r 
day  J  boats  $1  per  day. 

Fond  du  Lae  Deer,  mffed  grouse,  ducks ;  brook  trout,  pickerel,  wall-eyed 
pike  :  with  other  ▼arieties  of  fl^ame  and  fish.  Many  lakes  end  serend  rivers,  all 
alforaing  fine  sport,  are  wlthm  ten  miles.  Reached  yia  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western, and  the  Sneboygan  and  Fond  da  Lao.RaUroads.  Hoteu  f  j  per  day. 
Guides  $1.50  to  $s  per  day. 

Shakope€.  Pickerel  and  bass  in  Long  Lake.  Deer  in  tihe  nelghbortiood. 
Shakopee  is  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  St.  Pam  and  Skrax 
Cjty  Railroads. 

TodA  C7««MS<y— 

Long  Frairit.  Deer,  rulfed  and  pinnated  grouse  shootin^r,  and  Mack  bass  and 
pickerd  fishing.  Thb  is  a  dNBcnlt  country  to  stHKhunt  in,  as  the  bushes  are 
thick,  and  the  dnr  leaves  lie  thickly  on  the  ground,  and  make  a  great  rustling 
when  trod  on.  Moccasins  and  leggins  are  necesnuy  to  hunt  in  here,  in  the  fall. 
The  bucks  commence  ninniw  about  October  14th.  xhe  deer  are  found  moAtly  in 
oak  timber,  where  they  feed  on  acorns.  They  hide  in  the  tanuumck  swamps 
durinjii:  the  day,  and  feed  and  travd  during  the  niglit.  Take  the  St.  Paul  and 
Pacific  Railroad  to  Sauk  Rapids,  thence  wagon. 

Big  Lake  SttUion  is  fifty  miles  from  St.  Paul,  on  the  St  Paul  and  Pacific  Rail- 
road. Black  bass  are  caught  in  the  lake,  a  variety  of  shooting  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

Wahm»ha  Cituniy^ 

IVitiaska.  Fine  pickerel  fishing  in  the  Zumbro,  three  miles  from  here.  For 
route  see  Fronteoac,  above. 

Lake  Ciiy,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Pepin,  is  headquarters  for  the  fishing  and 
hunting  of  tUs  vicinity.  The  lake  and  iu  tributary  streams  abound  in  a  variety 
of  fcame  fish,  including  black  and  striped  baas,  pike,  perch,  pickerel,  mascaloage, 
shcepshead,  herring,  catfish,  croppie,  moon  eye^  eel,  sturgeon  and  buffalo  fish. 
Mascalonge  here  are  of  large  rize,  usually  ranging  from  ten  to  forty  pounds  in 
weight.  They  are  best  caught  by  rod  and  line  from  the  shore,  or  by  wadinjr  out 
upon  the  bars.  The  black  oats  are  caught  in  the  same  manner,  or  by  troUing. 
Tne  bass  are  many  of  them  very  large,  some  having  been  caur ht,  weigniog  more 
than  seven  pounds,  lew  less  than  three  pounda.  All  the  fish  here  are  taken  near 
the  shore,  or  in  the  shallow  water  on  the  bars,  except  the  wall-eyed  pike.  The 
private  pond  known  as  Kyle's,  or  Pine  Creek  Pond,  six  miles  from  Lake  City, 
and  directly  opposite  Frontenac.  is  a  fiunous  trout  pond,  where  good  fishing  may 
be  enjoyed  by  paying  a  fea  of  thu-ty  cents  per  pound  for  fish  caught.  The  ground 
is  reached  by  steamer  or  small  boats.  Comfortable  farm-house  accommodation 
can  be  secured  here,  and  hotels  will  be  found  at  Maiden  Rock,  Wis,  a  village 
one  and  a  half  miles  distant.  There  are  several  other  streams  affording  fair  trout 
fishing.  Plumb  Creek  and  Rush  River  are  well-known.  The  latter  enters  Lake 
Pepin  eight  miles  above  Lake  City,  and  may  be  reached  by  boat  or  team. 
Plumb  Creek,  the  same  distance,  is  reached  by  team.  The  |pentleman  sportsman 
will  find  entertainment  at  any  of  the  fiarmhouses  in  the  vicinity  of  these  waters. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  City,  a  variety  of  sport  for  the  gunner  will  always  be 
found.  Pinnated  grouse  are  here  In  great  aoundance;  ducks  and  geese  are 
abundant ;  a  few  snipe  and  woodcock,  and  many  wild  pigeons  furnish  excellent 
shootinff.  Of  larger  game  there  are  deer  and  bears  abundant  within  ten  and  fif- 
teen mues.  Lake  City  has  excellent  accommodations,  and  in  the  vicinity  are 
many  good  camping  grouads.  BoatSi  teams,  fishing  tackle,  decoys,  and  all  neces- 
sary outfit  may  here  Be  found.    For  route,  see  Frontenac,  above. 

Reeife  Landing,  Excellent  salmon  fishing  in  the  Chippewa  River,  opposite 
the  town,  in  Wisconsin.    Route  as  above. 

ir<ufena  County^ 

Wadena^  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  forty-five  miles  beyond  Brainerd, 
is  an  excellent  centre  from  which  to  reach  the  finest  shooting  grounds  the  State 
affords.  There  is  a  hotel,  and  teams  can  be  readily  procured.  See  Parker's 
Prairie.  From  Wadena  a  pleasant  trip  may  be  made  by  taking  hired  conveyance 
to  Parker's  Prairie  MiUerville,  and  thence  return  via  Otter  Tail  vid  Deer  Creek. 
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The  fcune  iadudet  piniMUed  gronse,  partridges,  ducks,  gecas,  plover,  etc,  io 

greet  qoentities. 

y^iMsville  is  on  the  outlet  of  Lake  Blyrian.  a  beantUul  body  of  water  wen 
stocked  with  many  rarieties  of  fish.  Reached  Tta  the  Chicago  and  Northwesem 
Railroad.    There  are  two  hotels.    Stages  run  to  Okaman,  at  the  head  of  the  lake. 

WtUhingt^y^  County— 

Stillwater.  Steamers  can  here  be  chartered  for  trips  down  the  St.  Croiz 
Lake,  for  duck  and  goose  shooting.  Deer  and  other  W^e  are  fonnd  in  the  adja- 
cent country.  Stillwater  is  twenty-four  miles  from  St  Paul,  on  the  Lake  Sopenor 
and  Mississippi  Railroad.    There  are  good  hotels. 

WUumu  Counip— 

Minnttota  City  Is  on  the  Rolling  Stone  Riyer,  at  the  headwaters  of  wUd 
many  trout  are  caught    Reached  via  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad. 

win»ma.  Ducks^  geese,  pinnated  grouse  and  quail.  Lake  Winona  adjoins 
the  city  limits,  and  m  an  early  day  was  so  noted  for  its  game,  that  its  snmnmd- 
ings  were  named  *'  Prairie  of  Winded  FowL"  The  county  is  quite  ftmoos  for  its 
trout  streams.    Reached  via  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Rsilrosd. 


MISSISSIFH- 

Area  47, 1 56  square  miles ;  population  827,922.  From  the  north- 
east the  surface  of  the  State  slopes  with  many  undulations,  west  10 
the  Mississippi  River  and  south  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Extending 
through  the  centre  of  the  State  is  a  broad  low  ridge,  on  which  are 
cultivated  farms  and  extensive  dense  forests.  The  larger  portion 
of  the  surface  may  be  described  as  rolling  prairie,  in  places  broken 
and  undulating.  From  the  line  of  the  vicksbui^  and  Meridian 
Railroad  between  Jackson  and  Meridian,  an  extensive  pine  forest 
stretches  to  the  Gulf  of  Meicico.  The  forests  of  the  State  all 
abound  in  large  game.  Much  of  the  State  is  still  wild  and  unset- 
tled, and  there  the  hunter  will  find  a  variety  and  abundance  of  the 
game  common  to  this  latitude.  The  best  hunting  grounds  are 
reached  via  the  numerous  steamboat  lines  which  penetrate  the 
State,  or  may  be  easily  reached  from  the  different  railroad  lines. 
Accommodations,  as  a  rule,  are  poor.  When  practicable,  the  best 
plan  is  to  camp  in  the  vicinity  of  some  farmhouse  where  neces- 
sary supplies  may  be  obtained. 

^dawM  Countj$-~ 

The  district  between  Woodrille  and  N  etches  abounds  in  deer  and  other  game. 
There  is  a  good  tract  between  the  two  places,  with  occasional  plantaUons  where 
the  sportsman  may  find  entertainment.  Some  of  the  pUnters  haye  packa  of  fine 
hounds. 

Kingttcn  is  the  centre  of  a  fine  deer  country.  Beayers  and  otters  abovnd  in 
such  numbers  as  to  be  a  great  nuisance.  Black  bass,  perch,  gaqierean,  etc,  are 
taken  in  the  riyers. 

^leom  Cewnty^ 

Corinth:  Woodcock,  qnail,  turkeys,  ducks,  pigeons,  deer,  sqvlrrds,  bladk 
bass,  perch.    The  old  fields  around  Farmington,  a  doxen  miles  from  Codrinth,  ace 
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much  resorted  t^  by  guimeni  in  purmit  of  qiudl.  torkeys,  deer,  and  the  like. 
Corinth  is  reached  ^  the  Mobile  end  Ohio,  and  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
Railroad ;  or  by  MlsriHippi  Rlrer  steamers. 

JtolitMsr  County-' 


I  This  county  abounds  in  deer,  %«ars,  wild  turkeys,  ducks,  ffeeae,  quail,  squir- 


rels and  other  Kinds  of  lar|^e  and  snuttiiame.  Take  Mississippi  Rirer  steamer  to 
Bolivar.  Victoria,  or  Concordia,  thence  iMke  inland.  Guides  and  all  necessary 
information  will  be  found  at  any  of  these  plsBw  The  eastern  part  of  the  ooun^ 
may  be  reached  via  the  Sunflower  River. 

<7«rroll  Couniy-" 

Deer  are  found  throughout  the  county,  bears,  wild  tniksft,  water  fowl,  with 
many  varieties  of  small  nme.  The  fishmfff  is  good.  The  county  4i  funded  on 
the  west  by  the  Yazoo  River  on  which  steamboats  ply.  The  eastern  "yigion  is 
accessible  by  the  Mississippi  Central  Railroad.  Good  starting  points  are  Ownft- 
wood  on  the  river,  and  Duck  Hill,  Winona  and  Shoogola  on  tne  railroad. 

JDe  Soto  CoMHly— 

This  county  is  full  of  game  of  many  kinds  and  great  abundance.  By  takittp 
the  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  Railroad  from  Memphis,  and  stopping  at  Col<f 
water,  or  Sinatoby,  the  sportsman  may  easily  reach  splendid  hunting  grounds. 

Minds  CoufUy-" 

yacJkt^n.  Partridges,  woodcock,  snifM,  ducks,  turkeys  and  deer.  Reached 
via  the  New  Orleans,  St,  Louis  and  Chicago,  or  the  Vicksbuig  and  Meridian 
Railroad. 

tfaokson  Couniff— 

Grand  Bov.  Deer,  bear,  etc ,  with  good  fishing.  Reached  via  New  Orleans, 
Mobile  and  Texas  Railroad. 

Iiaudordalo  County— 

Meridian.  Deer,  wild  turkeys,  quail,  and  small  game: Jack  fish, trout  and 
perch.  At  the  Junction  of  the  Alabama  and  Chattanooga.  Mobile  and  Ohio  uid 
Vicksburg  and  Meridian  Railroads.  Hotel  $1.50  to  ls.50  ;  boats ;  teams  fa  to  I5. 
Mountainous  and  roiling  country. 

MarohaU  CoufUy— 

Many  kinds  of  game  are  found  in  abundance  throughout  the  county.  The 
Mississippi  Central  Railroad  traverses  the  county,  and  from  any  of  the  stations 
on  this  Ime  the  sportsman  may  easily  reach  good  game  grounds.  Go  to  HoUy 
Springs  or  Waterford. 

JMowroe  Counip— 

Smiikvillt.  There  Is  excellent  shootii^r  in  all  the  surrounding  country,  and 
fiiir  fishing  hi  the  Tombigbee  and  its  tributary  streams.  Take  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  Raifroad. 

JP««M>I«  County 

There  is  no  section  of  the  State  which  alFords  more  game  than  that  lying  be- 
tween the  Tallahatchie,  Coldwater  and  Mississippi  Rivers.  Take  steambMt  to 
Austin,  thence  inland,  or  go  via  the  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  Railroad  from 
Memphis,  or  the  New  Orleans,  Taclcson  and  Great  Northern  from  New  Orleans. 
Robinta,  Panolo,  or  Como  will  be  found  good  centres  for  starting  out  from  the 
railroad. 

Sunfiowor  Countff^ 

For  game  and  route  see  Washington  County. 

TaUmhmiohio  County^ 

This  region  is  a  msgnificent  game  «x>untry.  Deer,  bears,  docks,  geeee,  quail, 
and  many  other  varieties  of  game  afford  excellent  shooting.  The  county  may  be 
reached  from  the  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  Railroad,  or  by  boats  from  Vicks- 
burg via  ihe  Tallahatchie  River  wliich  traverses  the  county.  Much  of  the  county 
Is  swamp  land  full  of  game.  The  steamboat  officers  are  all  sportsmen  and  can 
give  every  direction  to  sportsmen.    Provide  camping  outfit, 
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Hudf^tC*  Ferry^  OB  the  Coldwater  Rirer.  A  fine  infypiair  ncioii.  Otten, 
beavers,  coons,  minks  and  muakrata  ar«  found.  Ducks,  v^^M  ui^  tKmxHL  are  also 
plenty  in  season. 

Hudson.  This  section  of  the  State,  near  the  Mississippi  Rirer,  is  an  ezcdleat 
region  lor  bears,  deer,  panthers,  wild  cats,  wild  turicejrs,  geese,  swaa,  duoiks,  part- 
riagea  and  s<iufaTela.  Board  can  be  had  tmong  the  fiurmers,  for  |8  and  $zo  per 
wec-lc 

A  %Hin  Is  a  convenient  centre  for  sport  in  the  Mississippi  Bottom.  Deem,  tvr> 
keys,  ducks,  and  other  ii^ame  are  abundant,  with  occasioiudly  a  bear.  The  roate 
is  via  the  river  steamers.  Immediately  behind  the  levee,  there  is  g eaerally  a 
cypress  swamp,  a  belt  of  cottonwood  trees,  or  a  dense  canebrake.  Behind  diese 
•wamps  and  canebrakes,  lie  the  cultivated  fields,  and  the  deadening  or  burnt 
tracts.  In  these  fields  of  deadening,  the  deer  lie  ruminating,  and  dogs  gi  v«  toogue 
before  they  have  been  in  their  covers  many  minutee.  Deer  are  to  be  had  eiuier 
by  still-hunting  them,  or  by  running  them  before  the  dogs;  but  as  the  former 
method  requires  not  only  great  experience,  but  also  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
country^ 
two. 

hounds,, 

running  deer,  to  take  along  a  couple  oT  doge  The  people  are  genenily  very  ready 
to  point  out  the  deer  passes,  or  stands.  Still  fiurther  Mck  firom  the  river  vtrecdies 
the  great  forest,  encroached  upon  at  intervals  by  patches  of  cleared  land,  and  in- 
tersected by  lengthy  bayous  and  broad  lagoons.  Here  the  sportsman  may  bag 
ducks  and  geese  innumerable,  and  swans  also,  if  he  can  stalk  tnem.  All  kinds  of 
water  fowl 
easily  recovered 
among  the  lago< 

assistant  Some  of  the  lagooQS  are  oQ^eat.  extent,  and  are  almost  invariably  pro- 
vided with  a  skiff,  a  dug  out,  or  a  floating  machine  of  some  sort,  the  use  of  waich 
is  generally  to  be  had  without  any  trouble  by  an  application  to  the  neighlxnnng 
planter,  whose  property  it  is.  The  winter  months  are  the  best  for  qrart.  The 
country  at  other  seasons  is  unhealthy. 

This  county  and  those  adjoining,  through  which  the  Sunflower  River  flows, 
afford  excellent  duck,  wild  goose,  squirrel,  coon,  deer,  bear  and  panther  hunting ; 
and  striped  bass,  black  bass,  and  white  and  bachelor  perch  fishing.  To  reach 
this  county  take  steamer  from  Vicksburg,  up  the  Big  Sunflower  River.  Provide 
camping  equipments.  Infonnatioa  as  to  (he  best  localities  can  be  obtained  from 
the  officers  of  the  steamers. 

Greenvillt.  The  Deer  Creek  country,  running  parallel  with  the  Misaiaaippi 
for  one  hundred  miles,  has  its  principal  outlet  here.  Bear,  deer,  and  small  gaine 
abundant.  Excellent  fishing  in  Washington  and  Lim  Lakes.  Reached  from  X^ew 
Orleans,  St  Louis,  or  Louisville  via  steamer. 

Ya%oo  County^ 

The  county  offers  abundant  employment  for  both  rod  and  gun.  Bears,  deer, 
wild  turkeys,  quail,  etc.,  ducks,  |i;eese,  and  many  other  varieties  of  game  are  here 
in  great  numbers.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Yazoo  River^  by  which  aoceas 
is  had  to  the  game  grounds.  The  New  Orfeans,  Jackson  and  Great  Northern 
Railroad  touches  the  eastern  border  of  the  county. 

Wilhittson  County-^ 

WoodvilU.  Between  this  town  and  Natchez  will  be  found  a  good  gasM 
country.    (See  Adams  County.) 


feese  innumerable,  and  swans  also,  if  he  can  stalk  them.  All  kinda  of 
are  very  abundant,  and  may  be  snot  in  many  places  where  they  are 
overed  at  the  cost  of  a  wettine  ;  but  when  one  nas  to  thread  his  way 
e  lagoons  and  bayous,  a  good  retriever  is  an  almost  indiyensabfe 


MISSOURI. 


Area  65,^50  square  miles  ;  population  1,721,295.  The  north- 
em  and  nortn-westem  portions  of  the  surface  are  K>r  the  most  part 
roiling  prairie,  interspersed  with  hills  of  timber.    South  of  the  Mis* 
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souri  River  are  thfe  highland  bltifTs,  and  below  these  in  the  south- 
western part  are  low  and  swampy  lands  subject  to  overflow  from 
the  river.  In  the  south-west  are  the  Ozark  Mountains ;  north  of 
these  the  valley  of  the  Osage  River  is  principallv  rolling  prairie. 
The  Missouri  and  its  tributaries  are  all  lined  with  belts  of  dense 
forest.  A  lai^e  part  of  the  State  abounds  in  game  of  various  kinds. 
The  prairies  are  full  of  wild  fowl  and  grouse  and  the  forests  with 
the  larger  species  of  animab.  The  taciliiies  of  travel  are  gen- 
erally good. 

Carroll  Counttt-r 

Lima  LaJu,  Geesef  bnmt  and  ducks  afford  fine  sport  on  the  lake.  Go  to 
Lima. 

Cam9  County— 

//arritamm'Ue.  Rabbits,  squirrels*  pinnated  grouse,  quail,  ducks,  seeae,  brant, 
snipe  and  other  Tarieties  of  water  fowl ;  bass,  croppies,  etc.  Payne^  and  Bates* 
Lakes,  distant  seyen  and  seventeen  miles,  are  the  best  shooting  grounds. 
Readied  via  the  Miasotiii,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad.  Hotels  $1  to  $1.50  pei 
day :  teams  #3  per  day.  At  Bates'  Lake,  in  the  town  of  Sv^Hty  the  sportsman 
will  find  accommodations  at  the  house  of  J.  Bodenhammer.  For  further  particu- 
lars address,  at  Harrison ville,  Mr.  R.  A.  Brown. 

CharUom  CoufUy^ 

Mendon.  Duck  shooUng  on  the  lakes  about  the  Chariton*  Grouse  and  quail 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  county  Is  traversed  by  the  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
and  Northern  Railroad,  from  any  of  the  stations  on  which  line  good  shooting 
grounds  may  be  reached. 

Cole  County — 

Jefferson  City.  Good  quail,  turkey,  wild  goose,  duck ;  and  deer  shooting 
on  the  Osage  River,  eight  miles  from  tne  city.  Reached  via  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railway. 

Crawford  County^ 

The  game  of  this  regfon  is  very  abundant,  embracing  quail,  squirrels,  wild 
turkeys  and  deer.  The  fishinr  is  for  perch,  bass  and  cat  fish.  Reached  via  the 
St  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad  to  Leesburg  and  adjacent  points. 

J>avieMm  County— 

CnUaiin.  Deer,  turkeys,  quail,  ducks  and  snipe.  Reached  via  the  Omaha 
Branch  of  the  St.  Louis,  Kansas  Chy  and  Northern  Railroad. 

Yrunklin  County — 

Along  the  Maramec  River  is  good  wild  fowl  shooting  and  in  the  more  unsettled 
pontons  of  the  county  are  deer  and  wild  turkeys.  Tfiiis  country  is  readied  from 
Calvy,  Stanton,  Sullivan  and  other  poInU  on  the  St  Louis  and  San  Francisco 
Railroad. 


C^ 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Gasconade  River  quaU  are  very  plentMul  along  the  entire 
valley ;  pinnated  grouse  are  of  rare  occurrence.  The  duck  shooting  is  fair.  :>qutr. 
rels  are,  along  the  vaMeys  where  it  is  wide  enough  for  fiums,  surprisingly  numer- 
ous.  The  great  game  attraction,  however,  orthcbeauUfiUOaark  range,  and 
especially  of  the  Gasconade  region,  Is  deer ;  these,  with  wdd  turkeys,  are  easily 
found  in  great  numbers  by  even  inexperienced  hunters.  „Kir.h  «* 

The  Gasconade  takes  its  rise  in  tfie  heart  of  the  Oxark  Mountains,  whi^ex- 
tendfrom  the  Missouri  River,  near  its  mouth,  in  a  ^^^^^l^)l^J^^^^ 
this  State  and  part  of  Arkansas.  Fed  by  innumerable  ^<>WJy J'^^?^f'SV??*iiS^ 
almost  ley  coianess,  and  reinforced  by  numerous  affluents,  Jf «  f°7|,SlJI"{f l^^S 
the  Big  and  Little  Piney  and  the  Bourbeuse,  it  purines  •  i?IJ^°" V?n  cSiSn^^^ 
in  a  northeasterly  direction,  and  enters  the  Missotiri  n«*r  HOTarmuJnOMCoro 
county.    The  river  with  its  tributaries  teems  with  pike,  perch,  (locally  Known  as 
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Jack  nalmon),  bus,  and  Une  cluuinel  catfish.  Those  whose  acquaintmace  with 
the  catfish  family  is  confined  to  iU  fiit,  sluggish,  repulsire  representative  of  st^- 
nant  ponds  and  muddy  creeks,  can  liave  no  conception  of  the  sqport  aflfcntled  By 
its  slender,  shapely  and  powerful  cousin  of  the  spring-fed  streams  flooring  into 
the  Missouri  firom  the  Ozarks.  With  the  forked  tail  and  adipose  dorsal  of  the 
salmon,  long,  graceful,  muscular  body,  hardened  by  conflict  with  fierc:c  mpids, 
and  invigorated  by  pure  cold  water,  its  capture,  if  of  large  size,  is  an  event  loog 
to  be  remembered. 

Provide  boats  and  camp  equipage,  and  go  via  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Rail* 
way,  to  Arlington,  a  town  situated  at  the  point  where  the  railroad  crosses  the 
river,  ninety  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  St. 
Louis.  Thence  take  wagon  to  Smith's.  Then  fish  down  the  river,  back  to  Ar- 
lington, sending  your  baggage  via  wagon  to  the  different  camping  stations  aloor 
the  bank.  Fishing  Is  done  with  fly  and  spoon.  Of  the  latter  the  single  OO  hook 
No.  6,  Buell  spoon  attached  to  a  line  with  a  single  gull  snell  Is  the  best  tackle. 

Faytttt.  A  few  turkeys ;  wild  fowl,  partridges  and  auails  abundant,  rabbits, 
squirrels;  catfish,  trout,  bass.  Reached  via  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Rail- 
road.   Hotel,  Howard  House,  |a  per  day ;  teams  with  driver  I5  per  day. 

^oMper  Cowisiy — 

Car(kag9s  on  the  Memphis,  Carthage  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  is  a  good 
centre  from  whidi  to  go,  via  hired  conveyance,  to  the  pinnated  grouse  jgrounds 
near  at  hand. 

Jjoelede  Citunty'^ 

Lebanon.  Ten  miles  fi-om  the  St.  Louis  and  Pacific  Railroad  at  tUa  potaCv 
excellent  wild  turkey  shooting  may  be  fouod. 

Xetrl«  Couflsfff— 

La  Grange  and  Vieiniiy,  The  Mississippi  River,  at  this  point,  contains  oaaay 
islands,  densely  wooded  and  full  of  lakes,  ponds  ana  sloughs.  The  bottom  lands 
on  each  side  of  the  river  are  of  the  same  general  character,  with  now  and  then 
extensive  prairies.  In  this  region  on  either  side  of  the  river,  are  great  numbers 
of  mallards,  blue  and  ^reen-winged  teal,  widgeons,  pintails,  redheads,  wood 
ducks,  and  other  varieties ;  geese,  swans,  cranes,  pelicans,  wild  turkeys^  wood- 
cock, snipe,  ruffed  and  pinnated  grouse,  quail,  and  a  few  deer.  The  fish  mdude 
the  bass,  pickerel,  perch^  wall-eved  pike,  catfish  of  several  varieties,  croppie,  etc 
Reached  via  the  St.  Louis,  Keokuk  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  or  by  Mississippi 
steamer.  Hotel  and  farmliouse  board  can  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  towns  along 
the  river.    See  Lima,  Illinois. 

Xirimgston  C^^nty-^ 

Skoal  Creek.  Deer,  turkeys^pinnated  and  ruffed  grouse,  quail.  The  Hanni- 
bal and  Si.  Joseph,  and  other  railroads,  traverse  the  county,  and  on  the  lines  of 
these  roads  good  snooting  wUl  be  found.    The  country  is  wild  and  nigged. 

Metrion  CmuUy" 

Hannihai.  Excellent  teal  and  wood  duck  shooting.  QuaU  are  abundant,  sad 
wild  turkeys  plenty  on  the  Salt  River  bottoms. 

MitnTO€  County-' 

Monroe  City.  Duck,  quail,  snipe,  pigeons,  pheasants,  pinnated  groase,  a  few 
wild  turkeys,  and  an  occasional  deer.  Catfish,  perch,  and  bullalo  nsh  are  abun- 
dant. Reached  via  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad,  or  Hannibal  and  SL 
Joseph  Railroad.    Hotels  %%  per  day  ;  team  with  driver  $3  to  $4. 

J(er|^a«t  CounMy-^ 

Maradosia,    Duck  shooting  may  be  found  near  the  town. 

Pettis  OmnUy— 

Sedaiia.  Pinnated  grouse,  plover,  quail,  woodcock,  snipe,  dudes,  mallards, 
on  the  flat  creek  bottom  lands ;  foxes,  squirrels,  rabbits.  Reached  via  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  and  Texas  Railway.  Hotels  $m  to  ^  per  day  :  board  In  jprivate 
family,  t^o  to  $^0  per  month.  Good  liveries.  At  Flat  and  Big  Muddy  Cra 
three  miles  from  the  town,  are  excellent  ^•'"ping  grounds. 
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Beammn^  %  station  five  nilet  north,  is  a  fiiyoilte  resort  for  shootin^^  small 


JPilM  County— 

ClarksviiU.    Snipe  shooting  Is  excellent  on  the  marshes  back  of  the  town. 

Bt.  Jjouis  CoMwiy— 

St.  Louis.  In  the  vicinity  sportsmen  may  iind  sereral  resorts  where  duck, 
goose,  and  other  wild  fowl  shootiiu;  may  be  enjoved.  The  prairies  a  few  miles 
northwest,  are  excellent  (iinrounds  tor  mallards  ana  brant,  Murdoch  Lake,  thirty 
miles  south,  reached  by  steamer,  or  hired  conveyance,  Is  the  most  frequented 
shootlnff  and  fishing  ground.  Ducks  are  here  in  great  numbers.  The  fish  are 
the  black  bass,  dog  fish,  catfish,  croppies,  and  others.  The  Murdoch  L^ke  Club 
have  a  club  house  here.  The  best  grounds  are  obstructed  by  Xon  and  tree  tops, 
hence  it  is  not  feasible  to  use  fancy  tackle,  reels,  etc.  (See  Monroe  County, 
Illinois.)  Six  miles  east  of  the  city^  in  Illinois,  Breese  Lake  affords  excellent  duck 
shooting. 

The  St.  Louis  and  King's  Lake  Fish  Breeding  Association  hold  theirgrounds 
seventy  miles  up  the  river,  and  four  miles  back  of  Slerlinr's  Landing.  This  lake 
is  twenty-five  miles  long,  by  an  average  of  a  half  a  mile  wule.  It  is  fed  by  springs 
and  river,  and  abounds  with  croppies  and  black  bass.  Adjoining  are  extensive 
prairie  hunting  or  shooting  grounds.  This  is  said  to  afford  the  best  fishing  waters 
within  one  hundred  miles  ofthe  city.  The  club  has  an  extensive  boat  club  house, 
with  all  the  appliances  for  fishing  and  good  cheer.  It  numbers  about  eighty 
members.  The  railroads  radiating  from  Sl  Louis  render  easy  of  access  many 
fine  hunting  grounds  in  Illinois  and  Iowa.  ^ 

Fem«»  Cown#y — 

Sckell  City.  Mallards,  teal,  spike-tmls,  wood  dndcs,  geese,  snipe,  plover, 
crooked  bill  curlew,  quail,  pinnated  grouse— one  ofthe  best  localities  In  the  State 
— rabbits,  wild  turkey  ana  small  game  :  fish  abundant  in  Osage  River ;  deer 
thirty  miles  east  on  the  Sac  River.  Reacned  via  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 
Railroad.  Excellent  hotel,  teams,  etc.  Schell  City  is  situated  on  a  high  upland 
prauie,  looking  down  toward  marshes,  valleys  and  meadows. 

Wayne  Comniy—' 

WilliamtviUe.  Dudes,  brmnt,  geese  and  cranes  in  Big  Lake,  about  thirty 
miles  distant.  Reached  via  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad,  from  St  Louis,  distsncn 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  miles.    Joe  Delne  is  an  excellent  guide. 


MONTANA. 


Area  153.300  square  miles.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  gene- 
rally mountainous.  The  Rocky  Mountains  extend  through  this  terri- 
tory, entering  at  the  northern  boundary,  stretching  south  and  south- 
east for  two  hundred  miles,  and  then  curving  toward  the  west  to 
Idaho.  In  the  west  are  also  the  Bitter  Root  Mountains  with  mi- 
nor chains  through  the  country.  The  rest  of  the  surface  is  made  up 
of  rolling  prairie  lands,  interspersed  with  islands  of  forests.  The 
country  is  thinly  settled,  travel  is  confined  for  the  most  part  to  wag- 
on trails,  and  these  trails  are  often  infested  by  hostile  Indians.  The 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  forms  the  best  means  of  access,  and  at 
the  stations  on  this  road,  the  sportsman  may  find  guides  and  all 
outht  for  camping. 

Fart  Bantaun    In  Montaaa  anong  the  eastern  fool-hilla  of  the  main  divide  are 
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to  be  found  elk,  black  and  wfaite^Ufled  deer,  buiUo,  been,  mooae,  BoiiaitaiB 

sheep,  end  antelope  in  large  numbers.  All  the  streams  are  full  of  pike,  perch, 
catfish,  sturgeon  perch,  suckers,  trout,  grayling  and  salmon  trout.  Fort  o^xtttA 
is  a  good  place  to  start  from,  traveling  north  along  the  base  of  the  mountains. 
Take  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  to  Bismark,  theaoe  steamer  up  the  Missouri 
River.  There  is  plenty  of  game  all  along  the  river  ration  between  Bismaxk  and 
Fort  Benton,  and  the  nver  and  its  tributaries  are  full  offish. 

F»rt  Belknap  is  situated  above  the  two  forks  on  the  Milk  River,  two  knndred 
and  fifty  miles  from  Fort  Buford,  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  from  Fort  Peck, 
two  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  the  city  of  Helena^  one  hundred  miles  firoia 
Fort  Benton  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Missouri  River,  twenty-^re  mOes 
from  the  boundary  line.  The  outlying  country  is  filled  with  game,  bulKdo, 
white  and  black  uiled  deer,  antelope,  elk,  and  at  the  Little  Rodhr  Mountains, 
thirty  miles  southeast,  are  quantities  of  bears,  big  horns,  mountain  sheep,  and 
smaller  game  in  abundance.  To  reach  this  county  start  from  Sioux  City,  early  id 
the  season,  say  in  April,  in  time  to  take  the  first  ^oat  for  Fort  Benton,  a  tiip 
occupying  nearly  a  month  ;  thence  a  day's  ride  into  a  country  not  attractiTe  from 
surroundings,  on  the  contrary  desolate  from  the  monotony  of  the  pimirie,  bat 
full  of  the  game  mentioned. 

jDeer  lA^dge  Cnunly— 

Deer  Lodgt  City,  Foxes  and  hares,  of  the  latter  two  varletiles.  Reached  via 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  to  K^ton,  thence  via  stage. 

Jje%iDiM  and  Clarke  €aun$$f—  . 

Helena,  Grizzly  bear,  -elk,  antelope,  moose,  deer,  Jad-imbbita,  pianated 
grouse,  snipe,  curlew,  duclcs  and  g^ese  :  trout  and  salmon  trout.  Take  Uie  Utah 
Northern  Railroad  from  Ogden  to  Franklin,  Idaho,  thence  stage  four  hundred  and 
twenty  miles.    Mountainous  country. 

Deadwood  City  is  in  the  heart  of  a  game  country,  most  easily  reached  by  the 
following  routes : 

No.  i ,  beginning  at  Bismark,  Dakota.  No.  a,  beginning  at  a  point  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Missouri,  known  as  Fort  Pierre,  or  some  point  not  over  eighteen 
miles  north  of  that  place.  No.  3,  beginning  at  the  Yankton  crossing  of  the  Mis- 
souri river,  and  thence  up  the  south  bank  of  the  Niobrara  to  its  crossing  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Keys  Paha  river,  thence  up  the  latter  stream  to  or  near  the 
sources  of  the  Porcupine  Creek.  All  are  to  cross  the  103d  meridian  on  the  dkortest 
and  most  practicable  route,  the  first  two  to  Deadwood,  the  third  to  Custer  C\Vf, 
There  is  a  tri-weekly  mall  service  between  Kearney,  Neb.,  and  Deadwood,  ia 
the  Black  Hills  region,  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  miles,  and  a  daily  service 
between  Hat  Creek  and  Deadwood,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  miles.  There 
is  daily  mail  communication  with  Hat  Creek  and  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  at 
Cheyenne.  The  distance  from  Deadwood  from  the  railroad  is  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  miles. 

Deadwood  City  is  a  good  starting  point  for  a  campaign  in  the  Black  Hills. 
Elk  or  wapiti  are  very  numerous  on  Rapid  Creek,  Blk  Creek,  and  Red  Water. 
Black-tailed  deer,  white-tail  deer,  antelope,  on  the  prairie  and  foot-hills,  moun- 
tain sheep  along  tne  foot-hills,  jack-rabbits,  common  hares,  red  squirrds,  g^uud 
squirrels,  wild  geese  and  ducks  in  the  spring  and  &U,  pinnated  grouse  in  the 
foot-hills,  sage  hens  in  the  timber  near  the  prairies,  ruffed  grouse  and  quail  in  the 
hJUs,  all  are  very  numerous,  and  afford  attractions  to  tM  sportsman  not  often 
found  in  one  locality.  Cinnamon  and  black  bears,  mountain  lions,  grey  wolves, 
prairie  wolves,  beavers  and  otters  are  common. 

The  Stveet  Grot*  HilU  are  in  Northern  Montana  near  the  boundary  lane  of 
the  United  States.  These  hills  are  separated  into  two  ranges  by  a  belt  of  piairie 
about  ten  miles  wide.  The  well  known  landmarks  the  Three  Buttes  are  In  this 
neighborhood.  This  locality  is  a  splendid  game  countiy.  Blk,  mule  deer,  buf- 
falo, bears,  mountain  sheep  and  antelope  abound.  These  hills  are  visited  by 
many  tribes  of  Indians  In  the  hunting  season. 

The  TellovfMtone  Valley — 

The  Vellowstone  Valley  abounds  in  game  of  great  variety  and  abundance. 
The  varieties  comprise  the  buffalo,  elk,  mountain  sheep,  grizzly  bear,  antelope 
California  lion,  hare,  squirrel,  several  species,  swans,  pdicans,  Canada  geese, 
brant,  many  varieties  ot  ducks  and  dippers,  herons,  sandhill  cranes,  grouse  and 
pinnated  grouse.  The  streams  are  filled  with  large  salmon  trout  of  great  weigat 
and  fine  flavor.    Grayling  also  alx>tud.    Bntratnoe  to  this  valley  is  tlunMvh  the 
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cafioo  of  the  YeHowstone,  and  this  am  be  nlned  onljr  dnring  the  months  of  Jane, 
July,  August,  and  September.  There  is  also  a  tiail  over  the  mountains,  touching 
the  upper  end  of  the  valley  leading  from  the  great  Shoshone  Falls  and  head  of 
the  Snake  River,  via  the  head  waters  of  the  Madison  and  Gallatin  rivers — both  of 
which  have  valleys  similar  to.  but  much  smaller  than  the  Yellowstone— to  the 
areat  buffalo  range  between  this  district  and  the  Missouri.  This  is  known  as  the 
Bannock  Trail. 

The  sportsman  will  go  by  the  Pacific  RaQroad  to  Bvanston  or  Cheyenne,  and 
thence  to  Fort  Ellis,  six  davs  from  the  Great  Basin,  with  fine  hunting  and  fishing 
all  the  way.  He  will  require  heavy  clothing^  and  all  the  requisites  Tor  camping 
out.  The  travel  wUl  not  be  found  especially  difficult,  nor  will  the  danger  be  great, 
as  the  Indians,  having  a  superstitious  reverence  for  the  valley,  believing  it  to  be 
the  abode  of  the  Great  Spint,  never  enter  it.  One  very  fine  caiion  of  the  Yellow- 
stone can  be  reached  from  Fort  BUis  in  a  very  few  hours,  being  about  twenty 
miles  firom  that  place  and  ten  or  eleven  above  the  Crow  Indian  Agency. 


NEBRASKA. 


Area  7 $,99$  square  miles;  population  116,196.  The  surface 
of  the  State  is  a  rolling  prairie,  rising  gradually  towards  the  west 
into  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  There  is  very  little  for- 
est or  timber  land  in  the  State.  The  country  is  stilU  in  a  great 
measure,  unsettled  and  abounds  in  all  the  game  common  to  the 

Elains  of  the  West.  The  means  of  communication  are  imperfect, 
ut  from  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  other  railroads,  huntinfi^ 
parties  may  start  out  to  the  game  regions,  which  will  be  found  of 
easy  access.  The  sportsman  must,  in  a  large  measure,  depend 
upon  the  results  of  the  chase. 

Adatng  CotfiUy — 


ymniata.  Adams  county  is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  Nebraska,  forty- 
five  miles  from  State  line,  and  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  west  of  Missouri 
River.  It  is  one  of  the  best  parts  of  the  State.  Game  is  plenty.  Buffalo,  elk, 
antelope,  pinnated  grouse,  geese,  and  most  all  other  kinds  of  game.  There  is  no 
fish  to  speak  of,  except  in  the  Platte  River,  twelve  miles  north  of  Juniata.  Juniata 
is  on  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  in  Nebraska,  one  hundred  and 
fifcy-eight  miles  from  Omaha.  , 

Antelope  County — 

Anttlo^.  Antelope,  black-tailed  and  white-Utted  deer,  grouse,  jade  and 
brush  rabbits.  Reached  via  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Guides  la  ;  teams  I4. 
The  country  is  rolling  prairie  and  limestone  bluffs,  covered  with  short  buffalo 
grass. 

JtooiM  CoMnfy— 

Deer  and  elk  are  plenty  in  the  connty^and  fitrther  west.  Take  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  to  Silver  Creek.    (See  Jackson,  Dakota  County.) 

JBujfulo  CinM^y-^ 

Gibbon.  Deer,  antelope,  grouse,  pinnated  grouse,  geese,  ducks,  Ja<^  and  bmqh 
rabbits :  with  eood  fishing  in  the  Wood  and  Platte  Rivers.  Reached  via  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Board  $5  per  week ;  team  with  driver  $5.  Country  lev^l 
and  rolling. 

Shelian.  So<|se  antelope  and  deer ;  geese,  ducks  and  pinnated  grouse  In 
abundance,  and  fish  of  several  varieties.  Reached  via  the  union  Pacific  Rail- 
road. Hotel  %a'  per  week ;  teams  $3.  Provide  camping  outfit.  The  country  Is 
prairie  and  high  thble  lands. 
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Sim  Crttk.  Buffalo,  deer,  aotelope,  f eeae,  ducks  aiid  grouse ;  e  Tsrietj  of 
fishing  in  the  Elm  aad  Buffalo  creeks,  aod  the  Platte  River.  Reached  via  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad.    Board  $i ;  teams  $3.    Prairies  and  blufis. 

Kearney  Junction.  Elk,  deer,  antelope,  a  few  buflbJo,  pinnated  grouse,  quail, 
snipe,  woodcock,  plover,  geese,  ducks,  jack  rabbits,  beavers,  otters,  minlcs;  a 
variety  of  fishing.  Reached  via  Union  Psci&c  Railroad.  Hotel  $a,  private  board 
I5  per  week  ;  teams  %\.  Provide  camping  eouipments.  Rolling  prsirie.  Fifty 
miles  to  the  southward  flows  the  Republican  River « the  banks  of  which  are  stiU 
the  feeding  ground  of  countless  numbers  of  buffalo,  and  the  hunting  ground  of 
the  brave  Pawnee,  the  treacherous  Sioux,  and  many  other  smaller  tribes  of  In- 
dians. Fifty  miles  to  the  northward  Hes  the  Loup  Fork,  once  the  undisputed 
home  of  the  Pawnee,  and  now  a  sort  of  debatable  ground  between  Uieir  Reserva* 
tion  and  that  of  their  deadly  enemies,  the  Sioux.  On  the  banks  of  this  river  are 
grand  elk  grounds.  A  little  further  to  the  west  among  the  aand-hiils,  feed  the 
watchful  antelope ;  beaver  and  otter  are  in  every  stream.  The  open  pniric  fur- 
nishes chickens,  sharp  tailed  grouse,  and  upland  plover,  while  the  river  bottoms 
teem  with  quail,  and  occasionally  we  find  a  drove  of  wild  turkeys.  Deer,  both 
black-tail  and  Virginia,  abound  both  in  the  rivers  and  along  the  creeks.  In  short, 
whether  the  sportsman  carry  his  rifle  or  shot-gun,  or  both,  he  will  find  work 
enough. 

The  Loup  River  countty  abounds  in  elk  (or  wapiti),  the  black-tail  or  mule 
deer,  the  white-tail,  or  red  deer,  the  pronghoro  sntelope,  and  occasionaUy  a  stray 
buffalo.  Musquash,  beaver  and  otter  are  found  in  nearly  all  the  shallow,  swiftly- 
running  streams.  Of  game  birds,  there  are  the  sharp-tailed  grouse,  common  pin- 
nated irrouse^  and  in  their  season,  all  the  water  fbwl  common  to  the  west.  The 
Loup  River  is  a  miniature  Platte,  (of  which  it  is  a  tributary),  in  many  respects, 
and  drains  with  its  branches  much  of  northwestern  Nebraska.  The  Upper  Mid- 
dle Loup,  where  the  best  hunting  fs,  has  the  same  broad  cliannel,  and  mnumera- 
ble  sand  bars.  Its  low  banks  and  many  idands,  are  densely  covered  with  a 
thick,  tall  growth  of  coarse  grass,  weeds,  and  willow  brush.  The  country  lying 
adjacent  to  this  river,  and  its  main  branch,  the  Dismal,  is,  to  say  the  lean,  very 
hilly,  being  composed  of  raiwes  of  bluffs  lying  parallel  to  the  river,  and  suoxed- 
ing  each  other  at  intervals  otone  or  more  miles,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The 
intervening  valleys  are  made  up  of  short,  sharp  ridges  and  steep-sided  knoHs, 
usually  but  a  few  yards  apart.  Deep  cadons  from  the  river  wind  out  into  the 
various  ranges,  furnishing  timber  of  several  kinds,  including  cedar,  ^m,  ash,  box- 
elder,  and  many  brush  thickets.  The  first  grows  in  thick  dark  clumps  along  the 
steep  sides,  and  is  intermixed  with  the  latter  varieties^  along  the  level,  floor-like 
bottoms  of  the  caflons.  Such  grasses  as  are  indigenous  to  the  soil,  grow  sparsdy 
on  the  u|>-lands»  among  which  is  the  famous  buffalo  or  gramme  grass.  Tnc  low- 
lands furnish  a  rank  growth  of  **  blne<>stem,"  or  ^*  blue-joint,"  everywhere  com- 
mon in  the  West. 

The  elk,  and  black-tail  deer  range  among  the  highest  points  of  the  bluffs ;  the* 
former  in  bedding  choose  some  elevated  spur  or  rmge,  while  the  mule-deer  bed 
in  **  blow-outs  '*  (excavations  made  by  the  elements  in  the  loose  soil)  along  the 
higher  ranges,  both  varieties  going  some  distance  for  water,  llie  Virginia  deer 
prefer  the  willow-covered  islands,  the  reedy  patches^  and  the  many  plum  thickets 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  river. 

To  reach  the  best  hunting  grounds,  take  Pacific  Railroad  to  Kearney  Junction, 
and  thence  to  Mack's  ranche,  where  -mule  teams  can  be  obtamed. 

Cheyenne  Cotmty— 

Big  Spring.  Antelope,  buffalo,  black-tailed  and  white-tailed  deer,  very  abun- 
dant ten  miles  north,  with  plenty  of  mountain  grouse.  Resched  via  union  Paci- 
fic Railroad.    Private  board  %i.v>  to  |a  ;  guides  la  to  $3,  teams  S3  to  I5. 

Sidney.  Buffalo,  antelope,  ofler,  some  mountain  shieep,  jack  rabbits,  dudes, 
and  geese.  Reached  via  Union  Pacific  llailway.  Hotel  #1.90  to  $3  ;  teams  and 
guides  $5.  For  antelope,  must  camp  out  The  buffalo  grounds  are  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  South  Platte  River.    Rolling  prairie  and  hills. 

€)elfax  County— 

Schuyler.  Antelope  in  fair  numbers,  with  imnense  numbers  of  pinnated 
grouse  and  quail,  geese,  ducks  and  brant.  The  Platte  River  with  its  tribntuy 
creeks,  and  toe  sloughs  on  the  river  bottom,  are  alive  with  all  varieties  of  wild 
fowl.  Pickerel  are  caught  of  fair  size ^  and  in  consideraUe  numbers.  Seventy-six 
miles  from  Omaha,  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Board  fa,  teams  with  mlver 
$3  to  $4.    Level  and  rolling  prairie,  with  little  timber. 
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Witntr  is  situated  in  tbe  Blkbom  Vftlley,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  tlie 
world.  Horse-shoe,  Deer,  Swan,  Gootte,  Pickerel,  Beaver  and  Bull-head  Lakes 
are  from  one  to  tour  miles  from  Wisner,  and  are  tull  of  fish.  Wild  game  is  also 
very  plentiful,  amon^:  which  are  the  antelope,  deer,  geese,  ducks,  pinnated  grouse 
and  quail.  The  hotels  are  The  Elkhom  Valley  and  the  Wisner.  On  the  Sioux 
City  and  Pacific  Railroad. 

Jackson.  Wolves,  ant^ope,  deer,  jack-rabbits,  geese,  ducks,  swans,  cranes, 
quail  and  pinnated  grouse.'  Reached  via  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  one  hundred 
miles  west  of  Omaluu  Hotel  and  private  board  $1  to  f  i.  50  ]  teams  with  driver  $9.50 
to  $4.  R.  G.  Coreter,  the  ticket  agent  at  the  railroad  sUtion,  will  give  full  infor- 
mation, and  act -as  guide.  The  antdope  and  deer  are  found  on  the  hills,  half  a 
mile  north  from  the  station. 

JDaur«o»  Cotcisty— 

Willow  Island.  Elk,  deer,  antelope  and  a  few  grouse.  Reached  via  the 
Union  Pacitic  Railroad.    Private  board  I5  per  week.    Rolling  prairie. 

Overton.  Antelope,  and  a  few  deer.  The  latter  are  found  in  abundance  on 
the  Loup  River,  thirty  mHes  north.  On  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Private 
board,  %\As  \  teams  $5. 

Plum  Crsek.    Elk,  buffalo,  deer,  antelope,  rabbits,  hares,  pinnated  grouse, 

Seese,  ducks,  sandhill  cranes,  snipe  and  plover.    Reached  via  tne  Union  Pacific 
Lailroad.   Hotel  $x.^,  private  board  $5  per  week  ;  guides  $3 ;  teams  $3.  Timber 
land  and  rolling  prairie.    Excelleot  camping  grounds. 

Cozad.  Bunalo,  elk»  antelope,  deer,  wild  tnrkeys,  geese,  swans,  ducks,  and 
other  wild  fowl  in  great  abundance.  Reached  via  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 
Hotel  and  private  board,  %\  to  $6  per  week  ;  guides  with  double  team,  $4  to  $5. 
For  successful  sport  camping  is  necessary.  The  game  grounds  are  the  wooded 
ravines  of  the  table  lands. 

J>odg9  County-^ 

North  Bend.  Pinnated  grouse,  ducks  and  ffeese,  with  &ir  deer  shooting. 
On  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  sixty-two  miles  trom  Omaha.  Hotel  $1.50;  team 
and  driver  $3.    Prairie  country. 

JDomgias  CoMfUy— 

t^alley^  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  thirty-five  miles  from  Omaha,  is  an 
excellent  point  for  the  sportsman.  There  is  an  abundance  of  deer,  ducks,  geese, 
pinnated  grouse,  auail  and  snipe  in  the  surrounding  country.  In  the  streams  are 
bass,  pickerel,  ana  other  varieties  of  fish.  Hotel  |i  per  day ;  teams  $a  to  $3. 
The  country  to  the  north  of  the  Platte  River  is  prairie,  to  the  south  rolling 
prairie. 

Omaha.  Deer,  wild  turkeys,  pinnated  grouse,  quail  and  other  varieties  of 
game  are  very  abundant  in  the  vicinity. 

Waterloo.  Pinnated  and  ruffed  grouse,  quail,  snipe,  geese,  brant,  ducks, 
swans,  cranes,  a  few  deer ;  salmon,  pickerel,  bass,  white  perch,  various  kinds  of 
catfish,  sturgeons,  and  others.  Thirty-one  miles  from  Omaha,  on  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad.  Hotel  and  private  accommodations  $1.^  to  %2  ;  guides  $a  to 
t4 ;  boats  50  cents ;  teams  $2.50  to  $^.  Prairie  country,  rolling,  with  strips  of  tim- 
ber along  the  Elkhom  and  Platte  Rivers. 

On  Ejkhorn  River  and  Horse  Shoe  Lake  are  black  bass.  Take  Pacific  Rail- 
road to  Elkhom  City. 

Sail  Counts- 
Grand  Island,    For  game  and  route  see  Chapman,  Merrick  County.    Good 
hotels  and  boarding  houses  fa.50  to  $4  per  week. 

Wood  River.  Elk  are  found  about  the  Loup  River,  fifteen  miles  north  ;  ante- 
lope and  deer  in  limited  numbers,  rabbits,  geese,  ducks  and  pinnated  grouse. 
Reached  via  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Board  in  private  family  $4  per  week  ; 
teams  $3  to  $4.    The  country  is  rolling  prairie  and  bluffs. 

Ogalalla.  Deer,  antelope  and  grouse,  with  a  few  buffalo.  Reached  via  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Hotel.  Ii.^  per  day  j  teams  with  driver  fs.  Country, 
prairie  wUh  hills,  and  rocky  bluffs. 
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Alkali.  Baffalo.  deer,  antelope.  Jack  and  brash  rabbits,  grouse  and  many 
varieties  of  water  fowl ;  excellent  and  varied  fishing.  Reached  via  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad.  Private  board  |i ;  teams  and  ponies  at  reasonable  rales. 
Hills  and  river  bottom  lands. 

KowU»e  County-^ 

New  Helena,  on  the  Middle  Loup  River,  one  hundred  miles  from  Pacific 
Railway.    Antelope  and  other  game. 

Lancaster  County— 

Lincoln.  Excellent  pinnated  groase  shooting.  Reached  Tia  the  Atchison 
and  Nebrasica,  and  other  railroads. 

JAnooln  County— 

G'FiillonU,  Antelope  and  jack-rabbits.  Reached  via  Union  Fsdfic  Railroad. 
Board  $5  per  week ;  teams  $3  per  day.    Provide  for  camping.    Prairie  and  hUls. 

Brandy  Island,  Elk,  mounUin  and  red  deer,  antelope,  jack  and  ffrey  rabbits, 
pinnated  and  ruffed  grouse,  geese,  ducks,  swan,  snipe,  plover ;  buffalo  nsh,  wall- 
eyed pike.  Reached  via  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Private  board  %x  \  guides  |j  ; 
teams  $a.    Camping  necessary.    Rolling  prairie. 

McFherson.  Deer,  dudis,  geese,  and  pinnated  grouse  shooting.  Reached 
via  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  two  hundred  and  seventy  eight  miles  from 
Omaha.  Guides  %2  per  day.  The  town  is  located  in  the  Platte  Valley,  with  roll- 
ing prairie  north  ana  south. 

MerritU  County— 

Cka/man.  Pinnated  grouse,  qualL  geese,  ducks,  Jack-rabbits ;  fish  of  different 
varieties.  Reached  via  the  Union  Pacific  Railroaa.  Private  board  $3.50  to  ^ 
per  wcelc.    Country,  roUine  prairie. 

Lone  Tree.  Antelope,  deer,  and  to  the  northwest  large  herds  of  ellc  For 
other  game,  and  route  see  Chapman.  Boarding  houses  and  hotels  le.50  to  $4 ; 
teams,  guides,  etc 

Otoe  County — 

Cooper**  Lake,  Deer  and  elk  are  occasionally  shot  in  the  vicinity,  and  are 
abundant  in  the  mountains  thirtv  miles  south.  Dudes  and  rabbits  in  great  quan- 
tities. Trout  and  red-horse  fisning  excellent  Reached  via  the  Union  Pad£- 
Railroad.  Private  board  $5-50  per  week ;  boats,  teams,  etc.  For  suooesaful 
hunting  camp  out  A.  B.  Hudretn,  an  old  mountaineer,  will  act  as  guide.  Rott- 
ing prairie. 

Platte  Couniy— 

Columbus.  Deer,  antelope,  wild  turkey,  pinnated  grouse,  quail,  geese,  bnuit, 
ducks  and  snipe.  Reached  via  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Hotels  f  1.50 ;  teams 
$4.    Level  and  rolling  prairie. 

J^hardeon  County- 
Falls  Citv  is  a  favorite  summer  resort  in  this  part  of  the  country.    The  river 

affords  excellent  fishing  and  the  surrounding  countir  fine  shooting.    The  route 

is  via  the  Sioux  City  and  Pembina  Railroad  from  Davis  Junction,  a  few  mUes 

west  of  Sioux  City.    The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  issues  through 

tickets  from  Chicago. 

Ashland,    Q^^AX^  grouse,  geese  and  ducks  are  found  in  all  this  section  in 

abundance.     Reached   via  the  Burlington  and   Missouri  River  in  Nebraska 

Railroad. 


NEVADA. 


Area  104,125  square  miles ;  population  42,291.  The  surface 
of  the  country  is  rugged  and  very  mountainous.  The  ranges  ex- 
tend north  and  south  with  intervening  valleys  and  streams,  all  rich 
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in  mineral  wealth.  The  population  is  made  up  for  the  most  part  of 
miners  and  those  engaged  in  kindred  pursuits.  The  Central  Pa- 
cific Railroad  intersects  the  State  from  the  north-east,  west  to  the 
centre  of  the  western  boundary.  The  game  is  that  of  the  Pacific 
slope ;  the  fish»  especially  in  the  lai^e  lakes,  are  abundant  and 
gamy. 

MUso  CouiUif 

WeiU,  Antelope,  deer,  stfl^e  hens,  gronae,  ducks,  ffeese ;  trout  Take  the 
Central  Pacific  Rjulroad.    Hotel  and  private  board  ti  to  J  1.50 ;  teams  %^  to  ft8. 

Carlin,  Deer,  geese,  ducks  and  trout.  Reached  via  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road. Private  board  $1.50  to  fs.  Hunting  parties  usually  camp.  Hilly  and 
mountainous. 

Elk9.  Pinnated  grouse,  sage  hens,  ducks, jgeese,  trout:  deer  and  antelope 
within  ten  or  fifteen  miles.  Reached  via  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  Hotels 
Sto  per  week  ;  teams  $7  to  |io.  Camping  is  necessary  for  good  sport.  Country 
hilly  and  mountainous. 

Tecoma.  Deer,  antelope,  mountain  sheep,  bear,  rabbits,  sage  hens,  ducks, 
pinnated  and  ruffea  grouse.  Reached  via  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  Hotel  $1 ; 
guides  I3  to  $4.    Camping  is  necessary.    Mountainous  country. 

Murtika  County— 

Palisade.  Ducks,  pinnated  grouse,  sage  hens ;  excellent  trout  fishing  in  the 
Humboldt  River.  Reached  via  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  Private  board  $1; 
teams  at  reasonable  rates.    Mountainous  country. 

H.wmholAt  Countif— 

Oreana,  Antelope,  mountiun  sheep,  sage  hens,  duclcs,  geese.  Reached  via 
Central  Pacific  Railroad.  Hotel  fa,  $8  to  $10  per  week ;  saddle  horses  $^ ;  teams 
$xo.  Rolling  prairie  and  mountains.  The  doughs  known  as  the  Big  Meadows, 
are  good  shooting  grounds. 

^ye  PatcA.  Antelope,  mountain  sheep,  deer,  sage  hens ;  trout.  The  fur-bear- 
ing animals  are  beavers,  otters,  minks,  etc.  Reached  via  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad.  Hotels  $a,  private  board  $1.50 ;  guides  $a  to  I3.  Provide  camping 
outfit.    Valley  and  mountain. 

IVinHtmucea,  Ducks,  i^eese.  sage  hens  and  grouse ;  mountain  trout.  Reached 
via  the  Central  Pacific  Rjulroaa.  Board  $x ;  uddle  norses  fa.  Country  moun- 
tainous and  rolling. 

Giticonda.  Many  varieties  of  dudes,  geese,  sandhill  cranes,  jack-rabbits,  cot- 
ton tails ;  trout.  Reached  via  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  Board  %x  ;  teams  $7. 
Golconda  is  situated  in  a  valley  among  the  mountains. 

Brvwn^s^  forty-six  miles  east  of  wadsworth,  on  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad. 
Ducks,  geese,  swan,  snipe,  with  other  varieties  of  water  fowl.  There  are  no  ac< 
commodations  of  any  kind. 

Battle  Mountain.  Anteiope,  mountain  sheep,  deer,  grouse,  sage  hens,  rab- 
bits. Reached  via  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  Pnvate  t>oard  may  be  found,  fa,  but 
it  is  better  to  camp  out    The  country  is  mountainous. 

Ortnshy  Couwtff-^ 

Carson  City.  Ducks,  geese,  sage  hens,  mountain  ouail,  rabbits,  and  two 
varieties  of  liare ;  trout,  nlmon  trout,  whitefish.  Reached  via  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  to  Reno,  thence  via  Virginia  andTruckee  Railroad.  Board  $x  to  $a. 
Parties  fit  out  at  Carson  and  Virginia  City  for  expeditions  to  Hope  Valley,  the 
best  shooting  ground  in  the  S<M.tt, 

Stony  County-^ 

Virginia  City,    See  Carson,  Onnsby  County. 

WaoKoo  County- 
Reno,    Stages  run  dadly  from  Reno,  and  from  Truckee,  Cal.,  into  the  Sierra 
Valley,  a  popular  resort  for  sportsmen.    Here  may  be  found  quail,  grouse,  deer. 
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ducks,  rabbits,  and  brook  trout  In  all  the  small  streams  in  abundance.    Next  to 
Hope  Valley,  this  affords  the  best  shootinj^  to  be  found  in  tiiis  State. 

The  best  fishinc^  is  found  in  the  Truckee  River,  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  and 
Pyramid  Lake.  The  waters  of  the  Truckee  River  extend  from  LakeTahoe  (the 
head  of  the  Truckee),  to  Pyramid  Lake,  the  sink  thereof.  It  ts  a  great  resort  for 
tourists,  situated  on  the  line  between  Nevada  and  California,  in  the  Sierras.  The 
Truckee  River  flows  from  its  north  end,  and  fs  its  only  outlet  of  importance,  but 
the  river  is  fed,  all  alone  its  course,  by  mountain  streams  of  melting  snow,  till  it 
debouches  in  a  basin,  where  is  built  Reno.  The  river  leaves  the  basin,  after  an 
easterly  course  throus^h  it  by  a  canon,  and  pissinfj^  a  little  -noitherly,  emptSes 
into  Pyramid  Lake,  alarge  body  of  watm-  within  the  oonfioes  of  the  mountains, 
but  not  quite  so  picturesque  as  Tahoe  or  Donner  Lakes.  The  country  around  it 
affords  excellent  erazing  ranfj^es.  Pyramid  Lake  abounds  with  feathered  game, 
swan,  geese,  ducks,  etc.,  the  latter  of  several  species,  and  is  the  winter  quar- 
ters of  toe  trout.  As  soon  as  the  river  begins  to  rise  in  the  spring,  they  start  for 
Tahoe  in  such  vast  schools  that  it  is  no  trouble  to  get  as  many  as  one  wishes  by 
simply  going  to  the  river.  Fish  are  taken  any  where  along  the  river,  but  usually 
where  it  runs  deepest  and  smoothest,  whereas  the  bro3k  trout  of  the  east  is  taken 
from  foam  of  cascade  and  rapids,  and  by  concealed  anglers.  Concealment  is  not 
necessary  here.  The  bait  is  thrown  out  as  far  as  pole  and.  line  wUl  cast  it  and  let 
float  down  with  the  current,  properly  leaded  to  cause  it  to  sink  near  the  bottom, 
just  to  escape  the  rocks  and  sunken  logs,  and  when  all  the  line  is  out,  is  pulled  up 
and  thrown  again  out  and  up  stream.  The  trout  takes  it  freely,  and  is  easily 
landed,  not  by  jerking  the  fish  out  of  the  wet,  but  by  playing  him  aahore.  Some 
fly  hooks  are  used,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  a  favorite  balt^  Spawn  or  min- 
nows are  preferred.  Hooks  are  used  from  number  four  to  larger.  The  erab 
hooks  are  much  larger.  The  Kirby  hook  is  preferred  to  the  Limerick.  The  nnes 
used  are  the  ordinary  linen  lines  or  grass  lines.  Cane  poles,  or  any  that  are 
strong  enough,  and  the  longer  the  better,  to  get  the  bait  cast  out  to  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  or  as  near  as  possible  in  the  deepest  channel  of  the  river.  Those  who 
go  to  the  Truckee  River  trouMishing  will  do  well  to  be  careful  about  their  bait, 
if  they  wish  to  have  any  success.  The  only  bait  with  which  they  can  succeed  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year^  is  a  worm  that  is  found  in  the  grease  wood.  This  wona 
cuts  a  ring  around  the  mam  stalk  of  the  gpreasewood,  and  is  easily  found  by*  ob- 
serving tliat  the  tops  of  the  greasewood  bushes  are  dead.  The  trout  will  bite  at 
these  worms  when  they  will  touch  no  other  kind  of  bait.  The  Piutes  and  a  few 
old  settlers  know  how  to  find  this  peculiar  bait,  and  are  successful  Sahermeo 
when  all  others  fail.  The  dead  leaves  on  the  tops  of  the  greasewood  bushes 
show  where  the  worms  are,  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  done  is  to  kkk  over 
the  bushes  to  find  the  bait*  as  the  shrsbs  break  off  at  the  point'  where  the  worms 
have  ringed  them. 

lVa€lruwrth,  Trout  fishing  in  the  Truckee  River  and  in  Pirramid  Lake,  eigh- 
teen miles.  Humboldt  Lake,  forty  miles,  near  the  line  of  the  railroad,  is  a  good 
shooting  ground  for  ducks,  geese,  swans,  curlew,  snipe,  etc.,  though  owing  to  the 
absence  of  cover,  the  approach  to  the  game  is  difficult.  Mountain  Quau,  sage 
hens  and  grouse  are  found  in  the  mountains.  Eight  miles  west  of  Wadsworta, 
wiih  a  few  mountain  sheep  and  black-tailed  deer,  jack  rabbits  abound  in  every 
direction.  Good  trout  fishmg  in  Independence  Lake.  Reached  via  the  Centnd 
Pacific  Railroad. 

Wtiikce  City.  Deer,  bears,  grouse,  sage  hens,  mountain  quail :  excellent  fidi- 
ing  in  Ophir  Creek,  and  Washoe  and  Manette  Laliica.  Reached  via  Virginia  and 
Truckee  Railway.  Board  $7  per  week.  Country  very  mountainoos  aiM  rocky  ; 
the  foot-hills  covered  with  sage  brush. 

Franktown.  Geese,  ducks,  grouse,  quail,  snipe,  rabbits,  hares,  a  few  deer. 
Reached  via  the  Virginia  and  Truckee  Railroad.  Hotel  $x.  Moontainous 
country. 

Verdi.  Deer,  rabbit,  grouse,  quail ;  trout  in  the  Truckee  River.  Reached 
via  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  Private  accommodations  %t ;  guides  I3.  A 
mountain  country. 

White  JPine  County— 

Hamilton.  Deer,  wild  ^eeae,  dack>,  pbniated  gToase,  snSpe^  Good  boot 
fishing.    Board  $3.    Mountainous  country. 
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NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 

Area  9,280  square  miles ;  population  3 1 8, 300.  The  State  is  rug- 
ged and  includes  among  its  mountain  systems,  the  White  Mountains, 
the  highest  of  the  Eastern  and  North-eastern  States.  The  sea 
coast  region,  embracing  a  strip  extending  twenty  or  thirty  miles  in- 
land, forms  an  exception  to  the  general  description  of  the  State,  this 
section  being  low  and  marshy.  The  north-eastern  part  of  the  State 
is  covered  with  extensive  and  dense  forests,  interepersed  with  nu- 
merous lakes  and  partakes  of  the  wilderness  character  of  the  neigh- 
boring State  of  Maine.  All  this  region  is  a  grand  hunting  ground 
for  the  larger  and  wilder  kinds  of  New  England  game,  while  the 
lakes  are  well  stocked  with  fish.  Aside  from  this  region,  the  facil- 
ities of  travel  are  excellent,  and  the  hotel  and  other  accommoda- 
tions generally  good. 

JtelJkiMij*  CoUf»<y— 

Cnt/rv  HarB&r.  Ptckerd  are  cauglit  la  that  part  of  Lake  Wiimipisioi^e 
which  is  IcnowD  as  the  Basin.  Reached  via  Boeton,  Concord  and  Montreal  Ritt> 
road  10  Pons  or  Hedemess,  thence  stage.    Hotel,  boats,  etc. 

Mtreditk.  Wakeman  Lake  contains  black  bass.  Readied  via  the  Boston, 
Concord  and  Montreal  Railroad. 

Lmconia.  Woodcock,  ruflfed  grouse  and  pleyer,  dncks,  and  other  game. 
Reached  ria  the  Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal  Railroad. 

Lak€  H^innifiMiogt4.  The  waters  of  this  lake  are  fine  fishing  grounds  for 
different  kinds  of  fisn,  with  game  birds  on  the  ^ores  and  upland  ploTer  on  the 
Islands.  Reached  ria  Boston  and  Conoord  Railroad  to  lfV/r'«.  whence  other 
parts  of  the  lake  are  accessible  by  steamer ;  or  yia  Boston  and  Maine  Raikroad  to 
Alt^nBay, 

OmrroU  Cosmfy 

yacksoH.  In  the  Wild  River,  with  the  tributary  streams,  is  fine  trouting. 
Secure  **  Jock  "  Davis  as  your  guide.    Reached  from  the  Sastem  Railroad. 

The  Big  Intervale,  near  the  town  of  AII»any,  is  a  good  deer  country.  Take 
Eastern  Railroad  to  Ossipee. 

Mmditon.  Bear  hunting  on  Mt  Ckoconia,  five  miles  from  Madison,  and  part- 
ridge shooting  in  the  vicinity.  Take  the  Eastern  Railroad.  Piper  is  an  old  hunter 
who  lives  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  will  act  as  guide. 

Sattdwick.  Bean  are  found  on  the  mountains.  Take  the  Eastern  Railroad  to 
West  Ossipee  and  from  there  drive  over. 

IVest  Ossi^t.  There  are  trout  in  Drake*8  Brook,  which  runs  near  the  base  of 
the  Ossipee  Mountain.    Reached  via  the  Eastern  Railroad. 

MouUonborougk.    Long,  and  Red  Hill  Ponds  contain  black  bass. 

W0l/b0r0ugk,  Ruffed  grouse  shooting.  Lake  Winnipisiogee  offers  many 
inducements  to  the  camper  out  on  the  many  beautiful  islands  which  dot  its  sur- 
face. Wolf  borough  is  a  good  J^int  tCapput^  possessing  fine  hotels  and  boarding 
houses.    The  lake  abounds  in  fish.    Take  the  Eastern  Railroad. 

South  Tamworik,  Ruffed  grouse.  Bears  numerous  on  Chocorua  Mount. 
Foxes  numerous.    Good  duck  shooting  on  Oss>ipee  Lake. 

North  Co^ay.    Good  fishing  in  the  streams  and  lakes  in  the  vidnity. 

Chmahire  County— 

MuMwnvilU,    A  pond  in  the  vicinity  has  been  stocked  with  black  bass. 

Keeiu.  The  lakes  and  ponds  in  tne  vicinity  abound  in  pickerel  and  perch; 
but  few  have  trout,  which,  however,  are  found  in  nearly  every  creek.  Wilson's 
Pood  has  black  bass.  Two  favorite  lakes  are  Monaanock,  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Monadnock,  twelve  miles  east,  and  Spofford  ten  miles  wesL  The  former  contains 
trout,  the  latter  very  fine  pickerel.  The  game  of  the  surrounding  country  includes 
ruffed  grouse,  ducks,  plover,  foxes,  minics,  rabbits,  raccoons  and  grey  squirrels. 
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For  these  the  sportsmmn  must  take  his  own  do; ,  ms  no  gfood  ooes  are  to  be  foood 
here.    Keene  is  on  the  Cheshire  Railroad.    A  summer  resort. 

HarrisviiU,    A  pood  near  the  town  contains  black  bass. 

Stoddard,  In  Lonr  Pond  are  found  pickerel  and  perch.  Reached  ria  the 
Cheshire  Railroad  to  Walpole,  thence  by  drive ;  or  via  Concord  and  Claremoot 
Railroad  to  Hillsboro,  thence  stase. 

FiUwilliam,    White  hares  and  foxes.    Cheshire  Railroad  firom  Boston. 

Cqom  C^untff-^ 

Gcrham,  The  mountain  streams  and  brooks  in  the  vicinity  afford  exceOent 
trout  fishing.    Reached  via  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad. 

The  Mtgalloway  River,  Good  trout  fishing^  in  this  stream,  in  its  source. 
Lake  Parmachene,  and  in  the  small  tributary  streams.  Take  Grand  Trunk  road 
to  Stratford,  stage  to  Colebrook,  thence  wagon  to  Erroirs  Falls  on  the  river. 

The  lakes  on  the  Upper  Androsooegin,  which  are  reached  only  by  canoe,  are 
the  centres  of  fine  trout  fishing  and  ruffed  grouse,  deer,  and  bear  shooting.  Take 
stage  to  ErroU's  Falls,  and  canoe  from  there. 

The  Conntctieut  Lakes  and  adjacent  waters,  at  the  source  of  the  Conoecticnt 
River.  Game  of  various  kinds  is  abundant  in  this  region.  Moose  are  numeroos 
in  some  localities,  and  deer  without  number  range  tlie  bUlsides.  Some  of  their 
runs  are  beaten  hard.  The  streams  are  full  of  trout.  Also  otter,  mink  and  saUe 
are  in  such  numbers  that  the  trapper  ^ets  well  paid  for  his  tim*'  and  lat>or  Tlie 
lumbering  business  has  not  been  earned  on  in  this  locality,  consequently  it  is  the 
paradise  of  hunters  and  trappers. 

To  reach  the  lakes  leave  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  at  Island  Pond,  Vermont,  and 
take  the  wilderness  road  to  First  Lake,  Second  Lake,  and  so  en :  or  leave  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railroad  at  Stratford,  stage  to  Colebrook,  wagon  to  ErroU's  Falls, 
l>oat  up  river  to  Duckee's  Landing  on  the  Megalloway  River,  and  thence  up 
stream  to  Parmachene  Lake.  From  thence  a  portage  over  the  Connecticut  lakes. 
Second  Lake  is  the  larvest,  being  about  tiuree  miles  long  by  a  mile  wide.  It  lies 
four  miles  from  First  Lake.  There  is  a  good  l>ark  shanty  there;'  Third  Lake  is 
still  two  or  three  miles  further.  Besides  the  Connecticut  Lakes,  there  is  the 
Unknown  Pond,  near  Stewartstown,  at  the  head  of  Diamond  River,  which  emp- 
ties into  the  Megalloway,  reached  by  wagon  from  Colebrook.  These  waters  are 
filled  with  trout. 

Grafton  CautUy— 

Plymouth,  Good  troqt  streams,  but  fish  of  inferior  size.  Reached  via  th* 
Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal  Railroad. 

Franconia,    There  are  black  bass  in  Echo  Lake. 

Littleton,  Black  bass  in  Partridge  Pond.  Reached  via  the  Boston,  Concord 
and  Montreal  Railroad. 

Rumney,    Stinson's  Pond  contains  black  bass.    Route  as  above. 

M.ill9hOTf>MgK  CiyufUy-' 

Hillsborough,    Loon  Pond  contains  black  bass. 

Manchester.  Good  black  bass  fishing  in  the  Massabesie,  Dorr's,  Nutt's  and 
other  neightx>ring  ponds.  Reached  via  the  Concord,  the  Concord  and  Ports- 
mouth and  other  lUilroads. 

A  ntrim.    Black  bass  in  Gregg's  Pond. 

Amherst.  Black  bass  In  Bu^sie  Lake.  Reached  via  the  Boston,  Lowell 
and  Nashua  Railroad. 

Merrimuteh  Co«mt|f-~ 

Warner,    Black  bass  are  caught  in  Pleasant  Pond.    Ronte  as  below. 

Bradford.  Good  bear  fishing  in  the  vicinity.  Readied  via  Uie^  Concord  and 
Claremont  Railroad. 

Btut  Andover.  Black  bass  in  Highland  Lake.  Reached  via  the  Northern 
New  Hampshire  Railroad. 

Sutton.    Squirrels,  partridges.    Good  black  bass  fishing  in  the  Blaisdell  Pood. 

London.    Black  bass  are  caught  in  Hat  Hole  Pond. 

Webster.    Long  Pond  was  stocked  in  '71  with  black  bass. 

Canterbury.    Black  bass  in  Clough's  Pond. 

Franklin .  Black  bass  and  pickerel  in  Vi  ebster  Lake.  Reached  via  Northern 
New  Hampshire  Railroad. 

Concord.    lUadc  baas  in  Pumaoook  Lake.    Reached  by  rslL 
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Hampton.  Robin,  snipe,  curlew,  «nd  other  shooting^.  Reached  via  the  Eastern 
Massachusetts  Railroad,  forty-seven  miles  from  Boston. 

Smelts  are  taken  in  great  numbers  at  the  proper  season  in  Great  Bay.  Take 
the  Eastern  Railroad. 

Rye.  Woodcock,  partridges,  snipe,  yellow  legs,  plover,  loon,  coots.  Reached 
by  (mve  or  rail  from  Portsmouth. 

Deny.  Beaver  Pond  furni^es  excellent  black  bass  fishing.  Reached  via  the 
Manchester  and  Lawrence  Railroad. 

Deer/Uld.    Pleasant  Pond  has  been  stocked  with  black  bass. 

Nortkvfood.    Suncook  Pond  affords  black  bass  fishing. 

Stafford  CoMniy— 

Loim^  Pond,  in  Stafford,  is  well  stocked  with  perch  and  pidcerel. 

Sullivum^  County — 

Suna/ee.  Sunapee  Lake  and  Sugar  River,  from  Sunapee  to  Newport,  are 
well  stocked  with  Dlack  bass.  There  is  fine  squirrel  and  other  hunting  in  the 
vicinity.  Reached  via  the  Concord  and  Claremont  Railroad  to  Newoury  or 
Newport 


NEW    JERSEY. 

Area  8,320  scfuare  miles ;  population  906,096.  The  northern 
half  of  the  State  is  traversed  by  tnree  mountain  ranges,  the  south- 
em  portion  is.  made  up  of  a  plain  extending  through  the  centre  and 
gently  sloping  on  either  side  to  the  Atlantic  and  the  Delaware  Bay. 
There  are  now  and  then  in  this  section  of  the  State,  a  few  hills,  but 
they  are  all  of  inconsiderable  size.  The  coast  line  of  New  Jersey 
is  indented  by  numerous  bavs,  and  lined  with  a  great  number  of 
islands.  These  inlets  are  all  famous  for  the  variety  and  numbers 
of  their  fish  and  wild  fowl.  The  species  of  fish  are  numbered  by 
hundreds,  and  include  many  of  the  salt  water  kind  most  sought  by 
sportsmen.  The  fishin?  and  shooting  Grounds  are  well  provided 
with  numerous  means  of  access,  and  at  all  the  better  known  resorts 
are  comfortable  hotels  with  every  convenience  for  the  sportsman. 
The  Southern  counties  of  the  State  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  West  Jersey  Game  Protecting  Society,  and  under  its  auspicies 
have  been  well  stocked  with  game  and  fish  during  the  past  few 
years.     Black  bass,  quail,  pinnated  grouse,  etc. 

jttlantie  County^^ 

Somers*  Point  and  its  Harbor  are  favorite  localities  for  duck  and  snipe  shoot- 
ing, and  for  shore  shooting  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  for  fishinff.  Ruffed  grouse, 
and  an  occasional  deer  and  bear  in  the  adjacent  wildsi.  A  strip  of  beach,  seven 
miles  in  length  called  Peck's  Island,  separates  the  hay  from  tae  sea  and  forms 
capital  feeding  grounds  for  curlew,  mariin.  willet,  robin,  snipe,  etc.  The  months 
of  August  and  September  are  the  best  for  snipe  shooting,  in  the  fall  and  winter 
months  wild  ducks  and  geese  visit  the  harbor  in  large  numbers.  Good  hotel  ac- 
commodations. Captian  Japbeth  Townsend  keeps  a  first  rate  country  inn  for 
sportsmen.  He  has  a  good  vacht  and  plenty  of  boats.  Charges  %\o  a  week.  His 
house  is  five  miles  from  Aosecon,  on  the  Camden  and  Atlantic  Railroad.  Deer 
are  abundant  in  this  county  in  certain  districts.    Take  the  Caxnden  and  Atlantic 
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Railroad.    EpUngs,  six  miles  from  Egg  Harbor,  is  good  gnmad  far  Jack  or  Wil- 
son's snipe.    Rough  accommodations  at  farm  house. 

Atlantic  City.  Robin  snipe,  bull-head  plover,  ducks  and  drum  fish,  floun- 
ders, sheepshead,  and  weakfish.  Reached  via  the  New  Jersey  Southern  Railroad. 
Bagmen  can  be  procured.    Shaui&er's  Hotel  is  the  headquarters  for  sportsmen. 

JBergen  County— 

Hacktnsack.  On  the  meadows,  rail  and  snipe  shooting  Is  sood.  For  striped 
bass,  fish  off  the  bridges  with  bamboo  trolling  rod,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  une 
at  least,  float,  shrimp,  shedder,  or  minnow  bait,  small  sinker  to  keep  hook  under 
the  tide ;  reel,  of  course.  The  bridge  at "  English  Neighborhood,"  Northern 
Railroad  of  N.  J.,  is  a  favorite  stand.  Rabbits  and  quail  abound  there.  Reached 
via  the  Erie,  or  the  New  Jersey  Midland  Railroad,  thirteen  miles  from  Jexsey 
City. 

Tenajly.  Good  squirrel  shooting,  woodcodc,  qoail,  raffiftd  giouae,  wood  dttck, 
lack  snipe,  rail  and  other  game  birds  furnish  excellent  sport.  Reached  via  the 
Morthem  New  Jersey  Railroad,  sixteen  miles  from  Jersey  City. 

EnglewootL  Good  snipe  shooting.  Reached  as  above,  fourteen  miles  firom 
Jersey  City. 

FiukacMf  on  the  Hackensack  Branch  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  is  an  excellent  place 
for  New  Yorkers  to  visit,  when  but  one  day  can  be  spared  from  businesa.  Good 
squirrel  and  rabbit  shooting,  with  other  sport,  is  to  be  found  here. 

Surlington  County^ 

Beverly.  Across  the  bar  are  skip  jacks,  bine  fish,  Spanish  mackerel  and 
other  varieties,  all  of  which  afford  good  sport.  Reached  via  the  Amboj  DiTtsion 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.    There  are  hotel  accommodations. 

MoorettowH.  Quail  and  woodcock.  Reached  as  above  to  HartliDRl,  thence 
stage  two  miles. 

Delanco,     Fine  rail  shooting.    Reached  via  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad. 

TucAerfott.  on  Little  Egg  Harbor,  offers  many  attxactioaito  the  sportman  and 
angler.  Duck  and  brant  shooting  is  very  fine  in  the  fall  and  apnng,  and  also 
for  ffcese  in  the  spring  in  Tuckerton  Bay. 

The  ducks  Include  the  black  head,  %^dgeon,  black,  sprlg^tiil.  red  head,  broad 
bill.  This  is  a  famous  place  for  bluefishlng.  Go  via  the  Tuckerton  Railroad. 
The  Everett  and  Carlton  Houses  are  good  hotels.  Terms  ^j'per  day,  $io  per 
week. 

AfauHt  H»Uy,  Trout  in  Rancocas  Creek.  Reached  via  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road.   Two  hotels. 

GloHcetter  City,  White  and  yellow  perch  of  great  weight  are  abmidant  in  the 
Rancocas,  Pensancon,  Newton  and  Timber  Creeks.  Take  the  West  Jersey  Rail- 
road.   Good  hotels  both  at  Gloucester  and  Bridesburg. 

Cape  May  County-^ 

Tawnsend  Iniety  seventeen  miles  from  Cape  May.    Dowitchers,  caKoo  backs, 

ey  backs,  black  breasts,  bulUheaded  plover,  robin  snipe,  yellow  legs,  ducks, 
cached  by  sail-boat  from  Cape  May,  or  by  wagon  from  North  DennysvUle,  on 
the  West  Jersey  Railroad. 

Ca/r  May.  Woodcock,  curlew,  redhead  and  blackhead  ducks,  olover,  Canada 
geese,  sea  pigeons :  blue  fish,  *'  Cape  May  goody,'*  spot,  blackfish,  drum,  and 
other  varieties  of  birds  and  fish.  Reached  via  the  West  Jersey  Railroad.  Boats 
may  be  hired  at  Schellinger's  Landing. 

Seaville.  Woodcock,  bay  birds,  willets,  and  other  varieties  of  wild  fowl,  fur- 
nish excellent  sport.  The  fishing  is  good.  Reached  via  the  West  Jersey 
Railroad. 

Tnckakoe.  Quail,  woodcock,  snipe,  bay  birds,  pheasants,  squirrels,  rabbits, 
etc.,  abound  on  the  borders  of  the  village.  Deer  are  quite  plenty  in  the  swamps 
and  thick  uplands.  Reached  via  the  West  Jersey  Railroad  to  Point  Elizabeia, 
thence  by  stage  or  hired  conveyance.     Busby's  Star  Tavern. 

The  Tuckahoe  River,  which  winds  its  crooked  course  between  Atlantic  and 
Cape  May  counties,  and  pours  its  muddy  waters  into  Great  Egg  Harbor  Bay, 
contains  not  a  single  spear  of  wild  rice,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  while  all  the 
tributary  streams  that  help  swell  the  volume  of  its  waters,  above  where  the  flood 
tides  are  salt,  arc  filled  with  this  reed.  RaU  birds,  as  every  gunner  knows, 
delight  in  the  seeds  and  tender  shoots  of  the  wild  rice,  and  where  it  la  plentiful. 
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congrogmte  In  vast  numbers,  and  arow  enormotuly  fst.  The  marshes  on  the 
margins  of  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Tuckahoe,  consequently  are  favorite  feed- 
ing grounds  of  the  rail. 

CMiMfrerlaiui  Cotcitftf— 

Cohanfy.  Fine  bags  of  jack  snipe  are  made  on  the  Cohansey  Creek  Mead- 
ows.    Take  the  We^t  Jersey  Railroad. 

M^Mtclair,    The  Big  Piece  and  the  LitUe  Piece  shooting  grounds  are  eigh 
miles  distant.   Reached  via  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  or  the  Mont- 
clair  and  Greenwood  LjJce  Railroad.    (See  Pine  Brook.) 

Nrwark.  Duck  and  Koose  shooting  on  Newark  Bay,  with  Wilson  and  jack 
snipe.    Reached  via  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Oloueeater  County— 

Sfalam.  Deer  in  the  vicinity ;  quail  and  partridge  afford  fine  sport.  Reached 
via  the  West  Jersey  Railroad. 

WestvilU^  five  miles  from  Camden,  on  the  West  Jersey  Railroad,  is  at  the 
mouth  of  Timber  Creek,  a  good  trout  stream. 

Sunterdwn  Countjf— 

Buirs  Island.  Quail,  squirrels,  and  excellent  black  bass  fishing  in  the  Dela- 
ware River.  Reacned  via  the  Belvidere  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
Board  at  reasonable  rates }  teams  $3  to  $5  per  day. 

Lamhertville^  On  the  Delaware  River,  is  a  good  place  for  yellow  perch  fishing. 
Route  as  above. 

Middlesex  Cotrnfy— 

Ptrik  Amioy,  Weakfish  and  other  fishing  affords  good  sport  here.  Take 
Stat  en  Island  hioat  to  Third  Landing,  cars  to  Tottenville,  ferry  to  Perth  Amboy ; 
(are,  whole  distance,  twenty-five  cents.  Boats  and  bait  at  Tottenville  or  Perth 
Amboy. 

Ck«€*t  Cr«4ky  a  fow  miles  from  Perth  Amboy,  Is  an  excellent  place  for  sheeps- 
head«  blue^h.  striped  bass,  wealcfiah.  porgies :  bait  with  crabs  and  clams.  The 
shootinfj^  here  is  for  mallards,  black  ducks,  spn{K-tails,-bay  birds,  jack  snipe,  and 
other  wild  fowl. 

South  Amboy.  Quail,  ruffed  grouse  and  a  lew  woodcock.  Reached  via  the 
Amboy  Division  otthe  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Spotswood  mnd  Old  Bridgt.    Rabbit  and  quail  shooting.    Route  as  above. 

Ntw  Brunamick.  Snipe  on  the  meadows,  and  some  quail.  Reached  via  the 
New  York  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Board  at  the  George  Street 
House,  at  about  $s  per  day. 

Marlborough.  Woodcock,  doves,  plg^eona,  plover  and  snipe.  Reached  via 
drive  from  Freehold,  on  the  Freehold  and  Jamesburr  Railroad. 

Shrrmsbuty.  Excellent  quail  shooting  in  the  vicmity.  The  route  is  via  the 
New  Jersey  Southern  Railroad. 

Red  Bank,  In  the  Shrewsbury  River  are  bluefish,  weakfish,  kingfish,  and 
sheepshead.  In  the  vicinity,  snipe,  woodoodc  and  qusJl.  Red  Bank,  on  the 
Shrewsbury  River,  is  at  the  nead  of  steamboat  navigation,  or  is  reached  via  the 
New  Jersey  Southern.  The  hotels  on  the  Shrewsbury  River  are  Thompson's 
Pavilion,  at  the  HiglUands ;  Jenkinson's,  at  the  same  place ;  the  Fowler  House, 
at  Oceanic,  and  the  Tontine,  at  Fair  Haven.  The  hotel  of  Red  Bank,  is  the 
Globe. 

Maiavtan,    Good  rabbit  shooting.    Take  boat  to  Keyport,  thence  by  wagon. 

HolmdoL  Rabbit  and  quail  shooting  in  the  vicinity.  Reached  by  drive  from 
Red  Bank. 

Ocoan  Beach.  Good  snipe  and  bay  bird  shooting.  Reached  via  New  Jersey 
Southern  Railroad.    Comfortable  hotel  accommodations. 

Squan  Beach  is  a  good  locality  for  beach  birds  and  wild  fowl.  Take  the 
Freehold  and  Jamesburg  Railroad. 

Morris  County— 

Hanever.    Jack  snipe,  black  ducks,  teal,  canvas-backs,  wood  ducks,  wid« 
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geons,  woodcock,  qaall,  pigeons,  rabbits,  mnakrats  In  preat  plasty.  Reacbed 
via  the  New  Jersey  Southern  Railroad. 

Hanover  Neck.  Woodcock  and  snipe  in  qaantity.  Address  A.  T.  Tappao  at 
that  place.    He  has  does. 

Bitdd'sLake^  or  Lake  SemecawaMa.  These  waters  are  the  abode  of  many  fish 
including  pickerel  of  Xur^e  size.  Ruffed  tn^use,  quail  and  hares  in  die  vianity. 
Reachedvia  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  RaUrxMd  toStanhope  whence 
stages  run  to  the  lake  two  and  one-half  miles  distant.  The  Forest  House,  $3  per 
day,  $15  to  %ii  per  week. 

Pine  Brook.  The  Pine  Brook  Hotel  is  a  convenient  headqaaiters  for  sports- 
men shooting  on  the  well  known  Bir  Piece  and  Little  Piece  hunting  rroonds. 
Wilson  snipe  afford  the  best  sport.    Black  ducks,  and  woodcock  are  also  found. 

For  six  weeks  in  the  spring,  and  for  the  same  length  of  time  in  the  ftU,  the 
meadows  are  covered  with  shooters,  and  oftentimes  a  hunter  to  a  bird.  la  the 
fall  flight  it  frequently  happens  that  large  numbers  stop  to  feed  oo  the  soft  and 
muddy  flats  and  remain  a  nay  or  two.  Abundance  of  rood  soon  renders  them  ftt 
and  luscious,  and  although  the  birds  first  stop  only  to  rest*  they  find  so  good 
cover  and  so  tine  feed,  they  hesitate  about  continuing  their  flight  and  remain  for 
weeks.  Not  easy  of  access  to  pot-hunters,  the  shooting  is  as  nne  now  as  it  was 
forty  years  ago,  and  the  fortunate  hunter  who  happens  to  reach  the  meadows 
while  the  flight  is  at  its  height,  finds  most  ftimous  sport.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  secure  a  bag  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  birds.  Lying  midway  between  Paterson 
and  Newark,  it  is  still  secluded  ground,  for  both  the  Big  and  Little  Pieces  are  a 
dozen  miles  away  firom  any  depot  house,  snd  only  those  who  possess  or  can  eom- 
mand  a  horse  and  wagon  or  excellent  pedestrian  acoommodatioa,  ever  teach 
these  meadows. 

The  Big  Piece  stretches  out,  a  broad  level  meadow  for  miles,  which  in  seasons 
of  heavy  rains  is  submerged. 

Lake  Hopatcong,  or  Brookland  Pond,  contains  large  sized  pickerel,  with  perch 
and  salmon  trout.  Reached  via  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  to 
Drakes ville,  thence  stage  four  miles.  There  are  several  good  hotels  at  the  lake, 
with  boats,  etc  Byram^s  Cove  is  a  favorite  fishing  ground,  and  Bi^op*s  Rock  an 
excellent  camping  place. 

Hopatconjr.  There  are  good  hotels  on  the  lake  shore  at  Hopatcong.  Take 
Morris  and  Kssez  Railroad  to  DrakesvtUe.  Hotel  rates  reasonable.  Fair  pickerel 
fishing  in  season.    They  ire  taken  with  Buel  spinners,  trolling. 

NewfrnndlaMd.  Trout  are  abundant  In  the  streams  of  the  Bear  Foot  Moun- 
tains.   Reached  via  the  New  Jersey  Midland  Railroad. 

Oeeaf^  County— 

BarnegeU  Inlet.  Weakfish,  kingfish,  striped  bass,  sea  baaa,  blackfish.  sbccps- 
head,  bluefish,  flounders,  bsrb ;  geese,  biant,  black  ducks,  sprig-tail,  broad 
bills,  bay  snipe  and  other  fishing  and  shooting.  Kinsey's  Ashley  House  is  a 
fiivorite  resort  of  sportsmen. 

Barnegat  Bay.  Fine  duck  and  snipe  shooting  at  Chadwic^*s  gunning  house. 
Any  one  who  goes  between  the  asth  of  August  and  aoth  of  Septeaiber.  will  find 
the  shooting  all  that  can  be  desired.  Fare  oy  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad, 
excursion  ticket,  good  for  one  month,  from  New  York  to  Squan,  I3 ;  stage  to 
Moxon's,  dinner  and  boat  up  to  Chadwick's,  $3.50;  board,  $»  per  day. 

Forked  River.  Weakfisn.  striped  bass,  sheepahead,  bluefish,  kingfish,  pidc- 
erel  in  the  river,  geese,  ducks,  brant,  woodcock,  quail,  partridges,  surf,  rock 
and  bay  snipe,  yellow  legs,  curlew,  dowitch,  plover,  willets,  marlin,  robin. 
Reached  via  the  the  New  Jersey  Southern  Railroad.  The  Camta  House.  E.  H. 
Frame  proprietor,  is  patronized  by  sportsmen,  and  there  boats,  guides,  etc.,  can 
be  found. 

Barnegat.  Ouail.  curlew,  yellow  legs,  bay  snipe,  wiUets,  etc,  in  abundance. 
Bluefish,  kingiish  or  barb,  sheepshead,  weakfish,  striped  bass,  sea  bass,  black 
fish.  In  its  season,  Barnegat  Bay  is  one  of  the  best  ducking  points  known  00  the 
coast,  being  filled  with  ducks,  geese,  and  brant,  and  there  are  innumerable  good 
points  snd  thoroughfares  where  they  can  be  stooled.  Quail,  lack  snipe,  cur- 
lew, yellow  legs,  bay  snipe,  willets.  Selection  can  be  made  ot  a  dozen  expe- 
rienced gunners,  who  arejE^vided  with  yachts,  sneakboats,  and  decoys.  From 
its  accessibilitv  Barnegat  Bay  ought  to  be  a  preferred  resort  of  sportsmen  from 
New  York  to  Vhiladelphia.  The  Bay  can  be  reached  by  Southern  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey,  or  Pennsylvania  Central  via  Trenton. 

Rumson.    Woodcock,  quail,  plover,  ducks,  snipe,  rabbits. 

Point  Pleasant.    Suipe,  wlUets,  sickle  bills,  curlew,  martins,  kreikers  and  yel- 
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low  legs.  To  reach  this  place,  take  the  Lonf  Branch  boat  to  Sandy  Hook,  cars 
to  Farmingdale,  where  a  branch  meets  the  trains  for  Squan  village,  and  Charles 
MozoD^s  stage  will  take  guests  direct  to  the  house  ;  or  lake  Pennsylvania  Kail- 
road  to  Monmouth  function,  and  then  the  Squan  village  train.  By  the  former 
route  you  can  leave  New  York  at  four  p.  m.  and  the  latter  at  two  p.  m.  It  takes 
about  three  hours  and  a  half  to  get  to  John  £.  Lqveland's.  Point  Pleasant. 

IVttt  Cretk,   Curlew  and  brown  backs.   Reached  via  the  Tuckerton  Railroad. 

Waretottm..  Curlew  and  brown  backs  on  the  meadows,  yellow  legs,  jack 
snipe,  meadow  larks.  Sheepshead,  rail,  quail,  ducks  ;  weakfisa,  blacklisn,  mss, 
blue6sh.    Reached  as  above. 

T»nCt  River,  Bay  snipe,  curlew,  yellow  legs,  ducks,  etc.,  are  found  in  the 
vicinity.  Take  the  New  Jersey  Southern  Railroad.  Hotels ;  Ocean  and  Mag- 
nolia Houses. 

Beach  Haven.  A  narrow  strip  of  sandy  and  meadow  land,  twenty  miles  long, 
and  from  a  half  mile  to  a  mile  wide,  runs  from  Bamegat  Inlet  to  Little  Egg  Har- 
bor Inlet.  Between  it  and  the  main  land  on  the  west,  is  Tuckerton  Bay,  in  some 
places  seven  miles  wide  ;  on  the  east  side  is  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  directly 
opposite  Tuckerton  a  part  of  this  land  is  called  Beach  Haven. 

The  shooting  and  fishing  are  excellent.  Ducks,  willet,  marlln,  curlew,  large 
and  small  yellow  legs,  black  breasted  plovers,  dowitchers,  robins,  and  the  various 
kinds  of  wading  birds  are  to  be  found  at  the  proper  time  in  great  numbers  on  the 
bars,  meadows  and  islands  in  the  bay ;  and  the  larger  rail  are  quite  numerous  on 
the  salt  marshes.  Rabbits  are  found  on  the  islands  and  quail  on  the  mainland. 
Shccpahead  are  found  in  large  numbers. 

Weakfish  are  also  plenty ;  and  sea  bass  and  striped  bass  fishing  is  equally 
good.  Good  yachts  for  sailing  with  competent  seamen  and  fishermen  and  gun- 
ners are  always  to  be  had  at  reasonable  chaiges. 

There  are  several  good  hotels.  The  Parry  House,  the  Bay  View  House  and 
others,  the  prices  ranging  from  I3  per  day  to  %\o  and  $14  per  week. 

The  most  direct  route  is  by  the  New  Jersey  Southern  Railroad  from  pier  8, 
North  River,  by  way  of  Sandy  Hook  and  Long  Branch.  At  Whitings  you  con- 
nect with  the  liickerton  Railroad.  At  Tuclcerton  you  take  the  steamboat  across 
the  bay  to  Beach  Haven,  affording  a  most  delightful  sail  of  seven  mUes. 

The  surf  bathing  is  very  fine,  and  the  still  water  bathing  equally  good.  The 
fincilitles  Beach  Haven  has  for  yachting  are  excellent,  there  being  a  stretch  from 
inlet  to  inlet  of  twenty  miles,  and  across  from  shore  to  shore  of  from  six  to  seven 
miles.  For  those  who  prefer  the  ocean  to  sail  on,  it  is  easily  reached  by  going 
out  through  Little  Bgg  Harbor  Inlet,  which  is  a  short  sail :  also  by  a  continuous 
stretch  of  eighteen  miles.    Atlantic  City  can  be  visited  without  going  outside. 

Echo  Lake  is  a  fine  locality  for  pickerel  fishing.  Take  the  Midland  Railroad 
to  Charlottesburg,  thence  six  miles  by  stage.  A  good  hotel  Is  kept  by  Mr. 
Wickham. 


Salem,  The  extensive  meadows  here  afford  fine  Jack  snipe  shooting.  Reached 
via  the  West  Jersey  Railroad. 

PennavUle^  on  Uie  Delaware  River,  midway  between  Wilmington  and  New 
CasUe,  Delaware,  is  a  famous  place  for  all  varieties  of  marsh  ducks.  Captain  Read 
and  Captain  Kidd  keep  good  hotels.  Reached  via  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad  to  Catawissa  Junction,  thence  via  Muncy  Creek  Railway. 

3us9e»  County-' 

Deeherlman,    In  the  vidnlty  are  found  pheasants,  quail,  woodcock  and  rab- 
bits.   Reached  via  the  New  Jersey  Midland  Railway.  ^  j,    ^      ..     ^ 

ffewton  furnishes  good   ruffed   grouse  shooting.     Reached  via  the  Sussex 
Railroad. 

Keene  Flat*.    Good  trout  fishing.  ,      r.    e>  «> 

VemoH,  In  Lake  Wawayanda  are  fine  lake  bass.  Go  via  the  Sussex  Railroad 
to  Newton,  thence  wagon  to  Vcmon,  where  there  is  a  fine  hotel.  Permission  to 
fish  in  the  lake  must  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Hunt,  who  lives  near  the  lake. 

ITk^iMs  CotMsfy— 

Smtmmit  Lake  conUlns  black  bass,  perch,  pickerel,  etc.    Reached  via  the 
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Central  Railroad,  twenty  one  and  three-fourths  miles  from.  New  Vox^  CUf.   k, 
good  house  called  the  Summit  House. 

Plain  field.  Good  quail  shooting  in  the  neighborhood.  Reached  via  the  New 
Jersey  Central  Railroad. 

In  the  Delaware  River  at  the  first  island  below  the  mouth  of  the  Pohatccmg; 
near  the  Belvidere  Railroad,  shad  can  be  taken  with  a  bait  made  of  Irish  moss, 
gluten  of  wheat  flour,  oyster  juice,  fibrine  of  bullock's  Mood,  and  powdered  sul- 
phate of  barytes.  Make  into  a  paste,  dry  with  gentle  ^  heat,  and  grind  up  into 
fragments  as  coarse  as  Oupont's  ducking  powder.    Cover  tjie  hooks  witA  this 

E reparation  in  its  moist  state,  and  let  it  drv  on,  so  that  in  dissolving,  it  may  ad- 
ere  for  a  long  time.  Use  a  rod,  three  hooks  on  snoods  djed  a  brownish  green 
color,  and  a  float.  The  night  before  you  intend  to  fish,  aift  a  pint  of  the  prepara- 
tion into  the  water  at  the  head  of  the  eddy.  The  barytes  will  cause  it  to  stak  to 
the  bottom. 

Shad  will  not  take  the  flv  here. 

Beividert.  Quail,  woodcock,  ruffed  grouse,  jack  8n^>e,  black  bass,  rock 
fish,  perch,  trout  and  pickerel.  The  fishing  waters  are  the  Delaware  Kiver, 
Pequest  Creek  and  Green's  pond,  four  miles  (Ustant.  Reached  via.  the  New  York 
and  Belvidere  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Hotel  $3  per  day ;  boats 
50  cents  per  day. 

Bridifviltt,  Some  excellent  troutlng  streams.  Reached  via  the  Delaware^ 
Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad. 


NEW    MEXICO. 

New  Mexico  comprises  an  area,  of  121,201  square  miles,  and  is 
the  second  most  populous  Territory  in  the  Union.  The  surface  of 
the  country  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  elevated  and  level  pla- 
teaus, which  are  traversed  by  several  lofty  and  densely  wooded 
mountain  ranges,  and  occasionally  interspersed  with  ferule  valleys. 
The  greater  portions  of  the  entire  territory,  more  noticeably  the 
Llano  Estacado,  or  Staked  Plains  of  the  south-east,  are  occupied 
by  vast  sterile  plains,  devoid  of  trees  and  all  other  vegetation.  The 
population  is  principally  of  Mexican  descent,  speaking  the  Spanish 
language  and  preserving  the  characteristics  of  that  race.  Many 
portions  of  the  territory  also  are  subject  to  the  incursions  of  the 
Apaches  and  other  tribes  of  hostile  Indians.  From  these  facts  it 
will  be  seen  that,  for  the  sportsman,  New  Mexico  has  few  attrac- 
tions. Although  the  larger  western  game,  such  as  deer,  antelope, 
sheep,  elk,  bears,  cougars,  etc.,  and  ducks,  geese,  sage  hens  and 
pinnated  grouse  abound  in  sufficient  quantities  to  affoni  fair  shoot- 
mg,  yet  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  travel  here,  and  the  proxim- 
ity of  other  and  more  inviting  nelds,  will  deter  the  pleasure-seeker 
from  penetrating  far  beyond  its  borders. 
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NEW    YORK. 

New  York  embraces  an  area  of  .47»ooo  square  miles  and  has  a 
population  of  4,705^208. 

The  eastern  and  north-eastern  sections  are  mountainous^  the  cen- 
tral portion  rolling,  and  the  western  part  consists  of  broad  plains 
and  fertile  river  valleys.  The  surface  of  the  State  is  further  diver- 
sified by  a  noble  river  system  and  by  many  picturesque  lakes,  most 
of  them  navigable  for  steamers.  The  steamboat,  railroad  and 
highway  communication  is,  as  a  rule,  very  perfect,  and  the  hotel 
system  generally  complete.  Though  eaHy  settled;  the  State  still 
aifords,  especially  in  its  wilder  portions,  abundant  sport  for  the 
hunter  and  angler.  The  mountams  are  the  haunts  of  laiige  game  ; 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  inland  lakes  are  excellent  wild  fowl  shoot- 
ing grounds,  and  the  salt  water  and  fresh  water  fishing  comprises 
great  variety.  The  north-eastern  counties,  known  as  the  Adiron- 
dack region,  have  acquired  a  national  celebrity  for  their  wild  beauty 
of  scenery  and  their  many  inducements  to  the  seeker  of  recreation 
and  sport. 

Tne  Adirondack  R^ion  of  Northern  New  York»  comprising 
,  an  area  of  seventy-five  miles  square,  is  usually .  divided,  into  nine 
sections  :  John  Brown's  Tract,  extending  across  Herkimer  and  into 
Hamilton  County  on  the  east,  and  Lewis  County  on  the  west ;  the 
Oswegatchie  and  Grass  River  Regions,  which  are  included  in  the 
south-eastern  portion  of  St.  Lawrence  County ;  the  Chateaugay 
Woods,  occupying  the  central  part  of  Franklin  County  and  the 
south-western  portion  of  Clinton  County ;  the  St,  Regis  Woods, 
lying  in  Franklin  County;  the  Saranac  Region,  embracing  the 
southern  portion  of  Franklin  County,  the  southern  corner  of  St.  Law- 
rence County,  and  the  northern  borders  of  Hamilton  County ;  the 
Adirondack  and  Hudson  River  Regions,  comprising  nearly  the 
whole  of  Essex  County  with  the  northern  portion  of  Warren  County ; 
the  Raccjuette  and  Long  Lake  Regions  make  up  the  northern  half 
of  Hamilton  County;  the  Garoga  Lak^  Region,  included  in  the 
northern  part  of  Fulton  County ;  the  Lakes  Pleasant  and  Piseco 
Regions  included  in  the  southern  half  of  Hamilton  County. 

For  camping  in  the  Adirondacks,  full  outfits  may  generally  be 
secured  at  the  principal  points  of  entry  into  the  Wilderness.  Guides 
are  necessary,  and  reliable  men  are  always  to  be  procured  ($2.50 
to  $3  per  day).  They  furnish  boat,  axe,  .etc.  Boats  may  be  hired 
for  50  cts.  per  day.  The  expenses  of  living  in  the  woods  need  not 
exceed  $2  per  man  each  day 

There  are  eight  routes  which  may  be  designated  as  the  prin- 
cipal entries  into  the  different  sections  of  the  Wilderness :  First — 
From  the  south-west,  via  Boonviile,  on  the  Utica  and  Black  River 
Railroad,  a  wagon  road  leads  into  the  John  Brown  Tract  to  Arnold's 
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old  sporting  house,  thence  a  navigable  watercourse  to  Racquette, 
whence  a  continuous  net-work  of  lakes  and  streams  renders  access- 
ible the  north-western  limits  of  the  Adirondacks.  This  route  tra- 
verses a  country  full  of  game,  in  which,  by  going  a  little  aside  from 
the  more  beaten  line  of  travel,  the  sportsman  will  find  successful 
hunting  and  fishing. 

Second.—  Lowville  and  Carthage,  each  on  the  Utica  and  Black 
River  Railroad,  are  points  of  entry  from  the  West.  Wagon  roads 
from  these  vill^es  converge  at  Lake  Francis,  and  thence  by  land 
and  water  there  Is  a  route  to  Beach's  Lake,  twenty-two  miles,  and 
Racquette  Lake,  nine  miles  farther. 

Third, — From  the  North  via  Potsdam  there  is  a  route  via  Col- 
ton,  McEwen's  on  the  Racquette  River,  Haw's,  the  Moosehead  still 
water,  and  Racquette  Lake,  to  Grave's  Lodge,  on  Big  Tupper  Lake, 
whence  all  parts  of  the  Wilderness  are  accessible  by  boat.  Excel- 
lent hunting  and  fishing  are  to  be  had. 

Fourth, — Malone  is  a  starting  point  for  entering  the  Wilderness 
from  the  North.  It  is  reached  via  the  Central  Vermont  Railroad. 
The  route  is  by  regular  stage  via  Chazy  and  Chateaugay  Lakes, 
both  worthy  of  the  sportsman's  attention,  and  the  east  branch  of 
the  St.  Regis  River  to  Meacham  Pond,  and  thence  via  Osgood's 
Pond  to  Paul  Smith's,  on  the  lower  St.  Regis  Lake.  This  is  the  best 
starting  point  for  all  pans  of  the  interior  Wilderness.  A  good 
wagon  road  leads  from  Malone  to  Martin's,  a  well  known  hotel  on 
the  Lower  Saranac. 

Fifth, — Plattsburg,  on  Lake  Champlain  and  on  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  Canal  Company's  Railroad,  is  a  point  of  entry  from  the 
North-east.  The  route  is  via  rail  to  Ausabfe  Station,  thence  cov- 
ered coaches  to  Paul  Smith's  and  Martin's.  From  Port  Kent  a 
stage  route  runs  to  Keeseville,  thence  to  Ausable  Station,  and  thence 
as  before. 

Martin's,  on  the  Lower  Saranac  Lake,  the  pioneer  hotel  of  the 
Wilderness,  has  grown  from  a  small  log  cabin,  to  be  the  largest  and 
most  commodious  hotel  in  the  woods,  complete  with  everv  con- 
venience, and  with  a  table  of  the  best.  Many  ladies  board  here, 
preferring  to  do  so,  to  going  off  to  camp  with  their  husbands, 
board  is  fourteen  dollars  per  week,  two-fifty  per  day.  Martin  fur- 
nishes supplies  for  the  camp,  every  thing  necessary  and  complete. 
The  guides  are  all  independent,  and  command  three  dollars  per 
day  and  found.  They  furnish  a  boat  and  hound,  and  carry  a 
rifle.  The  expense  of  a  guide,  and  the  average  expense  of  cost  of 
linng  while  in  camp,  will  amount  to  four  dollars  per  day,  (three 
dollars  for  guide,  and  fifty  cents  a  piece  for  self  and  guide.) 
so  a  couple  of  weeks  will  cost  about  fifty-six  dollars,  while  in 
camp. 

Sixth. — From  the  East,  the  heart  of  the  Wilderness  may  be 
reached  by  routes  starting  from  Westport,  or  Crown  Point  on  Lake 
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Champlrin.    The  route  from  Westport  via  Elizabethtown  is  the 
shortest  from  Lake  Champlain  to  the  Saranac  Region. 

Seventh, — From  Little  Falls  and  Herkimer,  stations  on  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  good  wagon  roads  to  Round,  Pleasant  and 
Piseco  Lakes,  the  distance  to  the  latter  being  fifty  miles. 

Eighth, — ^Via  the  Adironddck  Railroad  to  Riverside  or  North 
Creek,  whence  stage  and  boat  communication  extends  to  Blue 
Mountain  Lake,  Schroon  Lake  and  other  points. 

Trenton  Falls  and  Prospect,  stations  on  the  Black  River  Rail- 
road, with  good  hotels,  are  excellent  initial  points  for  those  who 
do  not  wish  to  penetrate  far  into  the  wilds.  Within  short  distances 
and  accessible  by  good  roads,  or  well  known  routes,  are  Giles 
Beecraft's  and  Ed.  Wilkinson's  sporting  houses,  which  are  head- 
quarters for  the  shooting  and  nshing  of  the  region.  Boarding 
accommodations,  with  guides,  etc.,  are  to  be  had  there.  The  prin- 
cipal deer  hunting  and  trout  fishing  resorts  reached  from  Trenton 
Falls  and  Prospect  are  Canada  and  Metcalf  Creeks,  Snag,  Little 
Rock,  Little  Bear,  Twin  Rock,  Big  Rock,  Pine,  G.,  Morehouse, 
Joe's,  and  North  Reservoir  and  South  Reservoir  Lakes. 

Aider  Creek  Station,  on  the  Black  River  Railroad,  is  a  start- 
ing point  for  White  Lake,  the  Wood  hull  Chain,  Chub,  and  Bisby 
Lakes,  Moose  River  and  pie  Old  Forge,  all  of  which  are  localities 
more  or  less  famed  for  their  sporting  resources. 

BoonviUe  (see  above)  has  good  hotels,  the  Hurlburt  House  being 
famous  among  Adirondack  visitors  for  its  comfortable  accommo- 
dations and  excellent  fare.  At  the  village  stores  all  needed  outfit 
for  a  life  in  the  woods  may  be  procured.  Nick's  Lake,  the  Indian 
Spring  Hole  and  numerous  other  resorts  in  the  vicinitjr  of  Arnold's, 
well  known  to  the  guides,  furnish  abundant  reward  (ox  the  sports- 
roan  and  angler.  The  Old  Forge  has  a  well  kept  hosteky,  with 
all  facilities  for  sportsmen. 

By  going  aside  from  the  main  route  from  Boonville  to  Racquette 
Lake,  excursions  may  be  made  via  First  Lake  to  Little  Moose  Lake, 
famous  for  the  abundance  and  flavor  of  its  trout,  and  to  the  South 
Branch  of  Moose  River ;  via  Fourth  Lake  to  Big  Moose  Lake,  where 
can  be  found  the  best  June  trouting  in  the  woods,  with  excellent 
deer  shooting,  and  to  Moose  and  Qtscade  Lakes*  noted  for  their 
fishing.  At  Fifth  and  Sixth  Lakes  deer  are  to  be  found.  From 
Eighth  Lake,  water  communication  is  had  with  Eagle  Lakes  and 
innumerable  smaller  lakes  lying  in  the  surrounding  forest,  all  of 
which  afford  the  best  of  shooting  and  angling. 

Louruilie  (see  above)  has  hotels  where  sportsmen  will  find  com- 
fortable quarters.  Number  Four  may  be  reached  by  two  routes  from 
this  point.  The  Fenton  House  at  No.  4,  is  much  resorted  to  by 
Adirondack  visitors.  This  angler's  home  accommodates  fifty  peo- 
ple. It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  plateau  surrounded  at  first  by 
valleys,  and  beyond  by  long  ranges  of  mountains,  which  are  seen 
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stretching  their  outlines  in  the  distance,  at  from  twelve  io  twenty 
miles  to  Uie  north,  east  and  south.  Half  a  mile  to  the  north  is  Bea- 
ver Lake,  which  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  about  one-third  of  a 
mile  wide  and  forty  feet  deep  in  its  deepest  part ;  and  through 
which  the  Beaver  River  flows.  This  lake  has  oeen  stocked  with 
salmon  trout.  Sunday  Creek,  Slough  Brook  and  Alder  Creek,  all 
good  trout  stFeams,  empty  their  pure  waters  into  the  lake  or  river 
near  by.  Up  the  river  to  the  Stillwater,  twelve  miles  by  the  wind- 
ings of  the  stream,  there  are  nineteen  distinct  falls  and  rapids ; 
some  of  the  lai^r  falls  being  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  height  with 
good  fishing  all  along  the  stream.  This  part  of  the  river  can  be 
descended  in  a  boat,  with  a  skilful  guide,  by  carrying  around  the 
heavy  falls  and  lower  rapids  about  a  mile.  One  and  a  half  miles 
to  the  south  of  Fenton  s  by  road  and  trail  is  Francis'  Lake,  a 
pleasant  sheet  of  water  one  and  a  half  miles  long,  more  noted  for 
deer  than  for  trout.  There  are  any  number  of  streams,  ponds,  acid 
lakes  in  the  neighborhood,  where  speckled  trout  can  be  caught  by 
starting  from  the  house  in  the  morning  and  returning  the  same 
night,  but  if  one  prefers  to  stay  longer,  new  trips  can  be  enjoyed 
without  number.  A  short  day's  trip  down  the  Beaver  River  will 
take  one  over  a  succession  of  rapids  and  falls  to  the  noted  Eagle 
Falls —^  delightful  trip,  which  can  harcyy  be  excelled. 

Although  the  wilderness  bordering  the  Beaver  River  is  not 
marked  by  that  variety  of  scenery  v^ich  is  characteristic  of  the 
more  northerly  portions  of  the  forest,  the  game  is  more  abundant 
and  the  fishing  better.  The  Beaver  drains  a  lar^  extent  of  terri- 
tory, including  thirty  or  forty  ponds  and  lakes,  some  of  the  latter 
of  which  are  of  considerable  size.  Smith's  Lake,  too,  near  its  head 
waters,  is  one  of  the  most  charming  lakes  to  be  found  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  its  clear  waters  swarm  with  speckled  and  salmon  trout. 
Ten  years  ago  few  parties  penetrated  to  its  shores,  but  now  few  go 
in  who  fail  to  reach  them.  From  Smith's  Lake  to  the  Racquette^  the 
distance  is  about  twenty  miles.  Beaver  Lake  and  Clear  Pond  afford 
good  deer  shooting,  and  Crooked  and  Gull  Lakes  have  excellent 
trout  fishing.  From  Fenton 's  deer  hunters  and  trout  anglers  go 
to  Francis  Lake,  the  Mashier  Ponds,  and  by  longer  journeys  to 
Loon  Lake. 

Loon  Lake,  one  of  the  head  waters  of  the  west  branch  of  the 
Saranac  River,  and  reached  also  by  the  main  road  from  Malone. 
is  three  miles  long,  and  has  two  small  inlets.  By  addressing  L. 
L.  Smith,  of  Hunter's  Home,  Merrillville  P.  O.,  Franklin  County, 
all  needed  information  can  be  obtained.  The  surroundings  are 
necessarily  wild,  but  Rock  Shanty,  a  well  known  shelter,  is  within 
twenty  rods  of  its  shores.  Best  time  in  June.  At  Woods  Lake, 
ducks  are  abundant.  Twitchell's  Lake  is  little  visited,  and  is  con- 
sequently a  good  game  ground,  the  Red  Horse  Chain,  Crooked  and 
Smith's  Lakes,  and  many  others,  all  reached  from  No.  4«  furnish 
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the  best  of  sport.  From  Smith's  Lake  there  are  three  routes  to 
the  Tupper  Lakes  passing  through  some  of  the  best  hunting^  and 
fishing  districts  of  the  Brown  Tract  The  Oswegatchie  fishing 
grounds  are  reached  from  Lowvilie  by  good  roads,  traversing  a 
regrion  in  which  deer  and  trout  are  plenty. 

Carthage^  Brandreth's  Lake  and  Schroon  River  are  reached 
from  here. 

De  Kalb  Junction  is  within  easy  access  of  mimerous  points  for 
trout  fishing  and  deer  shooting,  and  is  connected  by  stage  with 
Cranberry  Lake,  a  noted  place  tor  trout.  There  are  in  the  vicinity 
many  other  lakes  with  a  great  many  streams,  in  all. of  which  the 
angler  will  always  find  good  sports 

Potsdam  is  within  twenty  miles  of  excellent  hunting  and  fish* 
ing,  and  is  a  starting  point  for  many  famous  game  regions. 

Massena  Springs^  reached  by  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and 
stage,  is  an  initial  point  for  bass,  pickerel,  mascaionge  and  white 
fishing.  These  fish  are  fosnd  here  in  great  abundance.  The  hotels 
are  fine,  and  the  expenses  moderate. 

Moira,  on  the  Central  Vermont  Railroad,  has  connections  with 
the  St.  Regis  River  and  other  localities  affording  excellent  sport. 

M alone.  Among  the  numerous  resorts  of  sportsmen  there  are 
few  more  easily  accessible,  or  which  afibrd  better  sport-  than  the 
Salmon  River,  above  what  is  known  as  the  ^  State.  Dam."  Here 
within  thirteen  miles  of  Malone,  is  a  stream  which,  notwithstanding 
its  frequent  visitors,  affords  an  inexhaustible  quantity  of  trout.  The 
pond,  raised  by  the  dam,  varies  greatly  in  size.  Generally  it  is  only 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  above  that  the  river  winds 
a  tortuous  course  for  several  miles  amoi^^  grassy  flats,  and  for  a 
still  further  distance  a  still  more  devious  way,  if  possible,  among 
a  thick  margin  of  alders.  The  water  is  swin  android,  and  there 
is  a  trout  hole  in  the  curve  of  each  bend,  which  is  well  populated. 
When  the  water  is  up,  a  boat  can  go  all  over  the  meadows,  the 
trout  running  farther  up,  the  distance  to  the  fishing  grounds  being 
thereby  reduced  about  seventy-five  per  cent.  Several  lakes  and 
ponds  empty  into  this  river,  which  lurnish  homes  for  the  trout  in 
winter. 

Many  deer  come  into  Round  Pond,  Wolf  Pond,  and  the  other 
sheets  of  water  in  the  neighborhood,  and  traces  of  bear  are  also 
visible.  Many  partridges  are  to  be  found  in  the  woods.  There  is 
a  good,  although  unpretentious,  hotel  at  the  dam,  kept  by  R..  J. 
Cunningham  (better  known  as  *'  Rus  "),  where  guides  ami  boats 
can  be  obtained.  Tobey  and  Chishcdm  run  a  line  of  Concord 
coaches  to  Duane,  fifteen  miles  south,  connecting  with  Paul  Smith's 
stages  for  all  interior  resorts  of  any  note. 

At  Meacham  Lake  (see  route  four,  above)  there  is  a  well  known 
hostelry,  where  boats,  guides,  etc.,  may  be  found.  This  is  a  fa- 
mous place  for  deer  shooting.    The  sturoonding  coimtry  is  fuU  of 
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ffarae  and  the  waters  of  the  lake  abound  in  fish.  A  good  road  leads 
from  Malone,  thirty-one  miles,  to  the  Hunter's  Home,  which  is 
headquarters  for  the  shooting  and  fishing  of  Loon  and  Rainbow 
Lakes,  and  Elbow,  Round,  Mud,  Buck  and  Oregon  Ponds. 

Ckaieaugay,  on  the  Central  Vermont  Railroad,  has  excellent 
hotels,  with  boats  and  other  conveniences  for  the  fishing  and  shoot- 
ing of  the  Chateaugay  Lakes. 

Plattsburg,  Stage  or  hired  conveyance  takes  the  sportsman 
from  here  to  Chazy  Lake,  renowned  as  a  game  ground  and  pos- 
sessing comfortable  hotels,  with  all  sporting  facilities.  Rainbow 
Lake,  and  Round,  Buck,  Jones,  Lily  Pad,  Elbow  and  Pluraadore 
Ponds,  the  North  Branch  of  the  Saranac,  and  Nigger  and  Cold 
•Brooks  are  all  noted  for  their  speckled  trout,  and  most  of  them  are 
fine  points  for  shooting  deer. 

Crcwn  Point  is  the  starting  point  for  Root's,  a  favorite  head- 
quarters for  sportsmen  where  all  needed  supplies  may  be  secured. 
West  Sturtevant  Branch  and  Schroon  River  anbrd  excellent  fishing. 
Fenton's  Tavern,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mud  and  Clear  Ponds,  and  the 
Lakeside  House  at  Clear  Pond,  also  furnish  comfortable  accom- 
modations. Lake  Andrew,  the  noted  Preston  Ponds,  and  Lakes 
Sanford  and  Henderson  are  all  full  of  trout. 

Ticonderoga,  Routes  extend  to  Long  Pond,  Paradox  Lake, 
Schroon  Lake,  and  other  waters  where  bass,  pickerel,  large  trout, 
etc.,  are  caught  in  great  numbers.  Crane  Pond  has  pickerel,  and 
Bartlett's,  Regis,  and  Gull  Ponds  are  noted  for  trout  and  deer. 

Deer  and  ruffed  grouse  are  found  at  Schroon  Lake,  which  lies  on 
the  very  borders  of  the  great  forest,  and  within  a  few  hours  drive 
and  tramp  of  some  of  the  wildest  and  most  sublime  scenery  of  the 
Adirondacks.  No  better  accommodations  could  be  desired  than 
those  furnished  by  the  Leland  and  the  Ondawa  Hotels,  both  situ- 
ated in  the  pleasant  village  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  No  more  effi- 
cient guides  can  be  secured  anywhere  than  Sam.  Saunders,  Ben. 
Wickham,  Geo.  M.  Sawyer,  N.  B.  Knox,  and  Ed.  Jenks.  The 
route  to  Schroon  Lake  trom  the  south  is  via  rail  from  Saratoga 
Springs  to  Riverside,  fifty  miles  (Adirondack  Railroad,  fare  $2 ;) 
stage  to  Pottersville,  six  miles,  good  road  and  fine  scenery,  fare  $1 ; 
steamer  through  the  entire  length  of  Schroon  Lake,  nine  miles,  fare 
seventy-five  cents. 

Caldwell^  at  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain,  possesses  excellent 
hotels  and  is  near  fine  hunting  and  fishing  grounds. 

Amsterdam,  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  is  connected 
by  stage  route  with  Lake  Pleasant  and  the  adjacent  waters.  Fish 
and  game  are  abundant  all  through  this  region. 

Fonda,  on  the  same  road,  is  a  starting  point  for  Garoga,  Pine 
and  Stink  Lakes,  all  abounding  in  fish. 

Blue  Mountain  Lake  is  one  of  the  best  points  of  interest  in  the 
Adirondacks,    From  it  one  can  go  by  water  to  almost  any  desir- 
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able  point.  It  opens  into  Eagle  Lake,  which  is  two  miles  long 
and  which,  in  turn,  opens  into  Utawana  Lake,  a  favorite  haunt  of 
the  deer.  Below  this  lake  is  Marian  River  and  then  Racquette  Lake. 
From  Blue  Mountain  Lake  to  Long  Lake  there  is  a  more  direct 
route  with  four  miles  of  carry,  but  even  the  guides  when  travelling 
light,  will  take  the  longer  and  all-water  route.  The  trout  in  these 
lakes  are  very  abundant  and  large.  A  little  north  of  Blue  Moun- 
tain Lake  is  a  little  pond  literally  filled  with  brook  trout,  and  they 
respond  most  quickly  to  the  fly.  In  the  fall  there  is  no  spot  in  the 
Adirondacks  wnere  Jeer  and  partridges  are  more  plenty.  Chauncev 
Hathorne  keeps  an  excellent  house  here.  The  route  is  via  Nortn 
Creek,  the  terminus  of  the  Adirondack  Railroad,  sixty  miles  from 
Saratoga ;  thence  stage  five  miles  to  J.  Eld  ridge's  hotel  at  North 
River ;  thence  stage,  good  road,  fifteen  miles  to  R.  B.  Jackson's  on 
Cedar  River ;  thence  team  ten  miles  to  Blue  Mountain  Lake. 

The  Osw^atchie  River  and  Fishing  Grounds,  The  east,  or 
main  branch,  of  the  Oswegatchic  River  rises  in  Crooked  Lake. 
From  Crooked  Lake  it  runs  in  a  north-easterly  direction  some  six 
or  eight  miles,  to  where  it  forms  the  branch  from  Deer  Pond  (Col- 
vin's  Lost  Lake)  country.  It  is  known  above  this  point  as  the 
Robinson  River.  Below  the  junction,  some  two  miles,  it  tumbles 
over  a  ledge  of  rocks  some  twenty  feet  in  height.  Here,  at  the 
foot  of  these  falls,  known  as  the  •*  High  Falls,  *  on  the  inlet,  are 
found  speckled  trout  of  three  to  four  pounds  weight.  Above  the 
falls  are  plenty  of  trout  weighing  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  pound. 
Half  a  mile  further  down  arc  "  The  Plains,"  a  tract  of  country  that 
has  been  cleared  of  timber  by  wind  and  fire,  some  three  miles  long, 
and  varying  in  width  from  a  quarter  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and 
nearly  surrounded  by  hills  of  from  three  to  five  hundred  feet  high. 
Near  the  upper  part  of  these  plains  is  a  good  "  trout  hole  "  when 
the  water  is  not  too  high.  In  the  brook  are  also  small  trout.  All 
along  here,  and  for  some  miles  further  down,  the  fishing  is  good, 
and  for  a  stretch  of  ten  miles  the  chances  for  a  shot  at  a  deer  by 
day  or  jack  light  arc  very  good.  On  the  west  side  of  the  river,  near 
the  foot  of  the  plains,  and  distant  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  miles, 
are  the  "  Five  Ponds, "  taking  their  name  from  their  number.  These, 
or  a  part  of  them,  are  good  ponds  for  deer.  About  this  section 
there  is  now  and  then  a  wolf  and  panther.  At  the  foot  of  this  still 
water  are  some  three  miles  of  rapids,  on  which,  about  the  first  of 
June,  is  some  good  fishing.  Below  this  we  come  to  the  "  Drowned 
Land,"  a  large  swamp  overflowed  by  the  draining  of  Cranberry 
Lake,  where,  in  September,  fishing  and  hunting  are  both  good. 
A  dozen  or  more  ponds  empty  into  uie  lake  on  the  south  and  south- 
east side,  among  which  are  Bossout.  Cat  Mountain,  Cow  Horn, 
Olmstead,  Damneedle,  Fish  Pole,  or  Little  Grass,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called.  Little  Gull,  Curtis,  and  other  small  ones.  Nearly  all  of  these 
are  good  for  trout  or  deer,  and  some  of  them  for  both. 
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To  reach  this  hunting  gnMind,  th«  sportsman  has  a  choice  of 
two  routes.    First — leave  the  Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg 
Railroad  at  Gouveneur,  going  through  Edwards  to  Fine,  twenty-five 
miles  by  stage,  three  times  a  week,  or  by  private  conveyances. 
At  Fine,  one  can  put  up  at  a  good  hotel,  or  go  on  five  miles   to 
Griffin's,  where  he  will  nnd  as  good  fare  and  accommodations  as 
can  be  had  at  a  first  class  farmhouse.    Here,  or  at  the  hotel,  good 
guides  with  light  boats  for  three  dollars  a  day,  and  board  can  be 
had,  also  team,  usually  oxen  and  sled,  to  convey  boats  and  ba^^gage 
to  the  foot  of  still  water  on  the  ,outlet  or  inlet,  as  the  river  is  fre- 
quently called  above  and  below  the  lake.    Second — he  can  leave 
railroad  at  Canton  and  go  direct  to  the  foot  of  Cranberry  Lake  by 
team.    The  distance  is  about  forty  miles,  and  is  accomplished  in 
a  day.    Good  light  boats  weighing  thirty  to  forty  pounds  can  be 
purchased  at  Canton,  or  rather  poor  ones  may  be  hired  at  the  hotel 
at  the  lake^    One  can  get  there  with  or  without  guides. 

Pine  Pond,  in  the  southern  edge  of  the  township  of  Blandford 
and  Blenheim,  is  a  favorite  fishing  place  for  large  mack  bass  and 
pike.  Reached  by  rail  to  Chatham,  thence  stage  or  hired  convey- 
ance. 

Boreas  River  affords  good  trouting,  the  fish  averaging  nearly 
a  pound  apiece.  The  best  fishing  spots  are  at  Lester  Dam  and 
Leach  Eddy.  The  route  is  via  Adirondack  Railroad  to  Riverside* 
fiftv  miles  from  Saratoga,  thence  stage  to  Pottersville  on  Schroon 
Lake,  steamer  thence  to  Schroon  Village,  and  from  that  point, 
twenty-five  miles  by  buck  board.    Stop  at  Powell  Smith's. 

JBroonte  Count^f— 

Dtpoiit,  Ruffed  grouse,  woodcock,  grey  and  black  squirrels  and  some  wild 
pfgeons.  Reached  via  the  Erie  Road,  one  hundred  and  aev«nty-«iz  milea  froaft 
New  York  City. 

Capuga  Count ff^ 

Owasco  Laiu  contains  black  bass,  lake  trout,  pickerel,  and  yellow  perch.  The 
latter  ar«  often  uken  with  gay  fliea.    Reached  by  rail  tU  Aabom. 

AmbMrtu  Woodcock,  partridges,  ducks,  plover  and  snipe.  On  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad. 

MiHttesuma.  In  the  marshes  Is  good  snipe  shooting.  Go  via  New  York  Geo- 
tral  to  Port  Byxon,  or  to  Caynga. 

Cayuga  Lak*.  Speckled  trout,  Oswego  bass,  silver  bass,  strawberry  bass, 
b.lack,  and  rock  baas.  Cayuga  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  Union  Springs, 
Aurora,  Itliaca,  and  other  points  reached  firom  Caynga  via  rail  or  boat,  are  all  pro- 
vided with  boata  and  there  the  angler  will  find  gooaaccomaodaUona. 

Ch^uUiuqm  iJountff'— 

FituUtyt  Lakt.  Eight  oailes  froift  Nortb-Eaat  on  Lake  Shore  Railroad,  and 
seven  naifes  Crom  Sherman  or  Buffalo,  Corry  and  Pittsburg  Railroad,  reached  by 
omnibus  from  each  place.  Three  miles  long  by  one^uarter  mile  vriae.  Salmon 
trout,  pike,  black  bass,  Oswego  bass,  perch,  enlpd,  woodcock,  plover,  grouse,  and 
squirrelB.  Ftadley's  Lake  House,  R.  A.  Corbett.  Proprietor.  Croquet  grouoda, 
batii-house,  stables,  steam  yacht,  etc, 

Ohtmango  O&uniff— 

Oxford.    The  game  found,  in  the  Ticinlty  IndiMlM  foMS,  moooons. 
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chucks,  rabbits,  bisck,  grey  and  red  sqotrrelS»  chipainttks,  hawks,  partridges, 
pigeons,  woodcock,  wild  ducks,  and  cranes. 

ClinUnt,  County-' 

CAamflain.  Good  hunting,  and  salmon  and  brook  trout  fishing.  Reached 
via  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad  to  Rouse's  Point,  thence  via  Ogdenaburg  and 
Lake  Champliuo  Railroad. 

Jfeiawnre  Vounty-^ 

ColcJuster  affords  good  ruffed  grouse  and  woodcock  shootiiw.  and  there  are 
many  trout  streams  in  the  ricinity.  It  is  situated  in  tlie  valley  ottne  east  branch 
of  the  Delaware,  and  is  reached  by ,  the  Oswego  Midland  Railroad.  Stage  thir* 
teen  miles  from  east  branch  station.  Good  farmhouse  accommodation.  Country 
hilly. 

Dta^t  Ctrnert,  Take  steamboat  or  railroad  to  Kingston,  thence  rail  to 
Dean's  Comers,  on  Ulster  and  Delaware  Railroi(d.  Good  trout  fistiing,  small 
game,  and  an  oocadonal  deer. 

LtmfPtmd.  Wagon  ten  miles  from  Westfield,  on  the  Oswego  Midland  Rail- 
road. Larj(e  trout  very  abundant  in  the  ponds  and  adjacent  streama  Country 
■eafly  all  forest,  and  Imly.  An  occasional  deer ;  ruffed  grouse,  woodcock,  wood 
duck,  and  snipe.    Must  camp  out. 

Griff i$i^s  Cariurs.  Bears,  foxes,  rabbits,  ruffed  grouse  and  trout.  Go  via 
steam  or  rail  to  Rondout,  thence  Ulster  and  Delaware  Railroad.  Hotels  and  pri- 
vate board  %i  to  fa ;  teams  $3  to  $6. 

IHsUhmmm  County — 

I/tw  Hamburg.  Ducks  and  wild  geese.  On  the  Hudson  River,  sixty-four 
miles  above  New  York ;  reached  via  rail  or  bcMit. 

JBrio  County — 

Buffalo.  On  the  lake  shore,  in  the  vicinity,  the  residents  of  the  city  take  many 
bass. 

Sardinia.  Trout  in  the  neighboring  streams.  Grey  squirrels  and  ruffed 
grouse  are  found  at  Hemlock  Lake, six  muesfrom  Livonia  station,  on  the  Rochea- 
ter  branch  of  the  Srie  Railroad. 

JSoteao  County— 

F^t  Ticondtrota.  Fine  fishing  in  the  vicinity.  Reached  via  the  Central 
Vermont  RailroaoT 

Eiimabetkiovan,  Deer,  bears,  etc,  here  afford  fine  Sport.  Elizabethtown  is 
delightfully  situated  eight  miles  west  of  Lake  Champlain.  Few  localities  have 
surroimdings  more  charmingly  romantic.  Twelve  miles  further  west  is  that  gem 
of  all  the  Adirondack  valleys— the  famous  Keene  Flats.  They  are  both  Aivorite 
resorts  of  artists  and  people  of  refinement,  generally  in  the  summer  months. 
Reached  via  Lake  Champlain  steamers  to  Westport,  thence  wagon  or  stage. 

TakawuM  or  Mt,  Marcy,  PanUiers,  Canada  lynxes,  rabbits,  sables,  hares, 
squirrels,  etc. 

Port  Ktnt.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Ausable,  and  extending  along  Champlain 
for  about  three  miles,  is  a  large  marsh,  affording  numerous  lurking  places  for 
wild  fowl,  and,  in  years  when  the  water  is  high  and  the  marsh  covered  during 
October  and  ^November,  the  different  varieties  of  ducks  and  Canada  geese  visit 
it  in  great  numbers.  Reached  via  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company 
Railroad,  or  via  the  Lake  Champlain  steamers. 

Westport.  The  waters  abound  with  pickerel,  perch,  black  bass,  trout  and  other 
varieties  of  fish.  Reached  from  New  York  via  Albany  and  Saratoga  to  White- 
hall, thence  via  steamer  to  Westport.  Time,  fourteen  hours ;  fare  |8.  The  Nich- 
ols hotel  affords  good  accommooalion. 

Q^r^oniB  County^' 

CatsJkiil.  At  the  Embouchure  or  Rodgers'  Island,  there  is  duck  and  snipe 
shooting.    Hudson  River  Railroad,  and  steamboats. 

Tamntrtvilte^  among  the  mountains,  fifteen  miles  from  Catskill,  and  reached  by 
staee  from  that  place.    Good  troutlng  in  the  mountain  streams. 

LtiuU,  Trout  and  pickerel  fishing,  with  some  woodcock  shooting  in  the 
vIdiUty.    Reached  by  carriage  road  from  Caisldll. 
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Hunter.  Trontinir  III  the  mountaio  stKuns,  and  bears  wmxm^  the  moiiiitu& 
The  favorite  resorts  for  anglers  are  the  Cauterskill  and  Clove. 

Stony  Clovty  whose  streams  abound  in  trout  of  small  size.  Reached  ria  ^a^ 
fTX>m  CatskilU  or  via  Ulster  and  Delaware  Railroad  to  Phoenicia,  thmffp  atace  or 
hired  conveyance. 

Caledonia.    There  Is  salmon  fishing  tn  Caledonia  Creek.    Take  the  Brie  or  the 

New  York  Central  Railroad. 

Jej9Vree«  CottnCy^ 

Theresa.  In  Jefferson  County,  which  lies  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  AdiroiH 
dack  region,  there  are  the  usual  varieties  of  maacalonge,  black  bass,  pike,  picfce- 
rd,  anasalmon  trout,  and  the  fishing  grounds  are  most  easily  reacliea  Irom  The- 
resa and  other  points  on  the  Utica  and  Black  River  Railroad.  Notable  mmaef 
these  is  the  Indian  river  and  adjoining  lakes.  Comfortable  aoocwninodatioii  ts 
afforded  for  small  oarties  at  the  summer  houses  on  the  lakes.  TroUinir  is  ahnosl 
the  only  mode  of  bshing  in  vogue,  and  W.  D.  Chapman,  of  Theresa,  the  petrnlr^ 
and  manufacturer  of  various  kinds  of  spinning  tadde,  does  a  lar|re  bonaess  io 
supplying  the  fish  with  "  spoon-victuals.** 

Dexter.  Mascalonge,  pk:kerel,  black  baas,  rock  baas,  wsU-eyed  pike.  jcUow 
perch,  sunfish,  mullet,  eels,  bullheads  and  catfish.  Reached  via  the  Hndsoo 
River  and  Central  Railroads  to  Rome,  thence  by  the  Rome,  Water  tony  n  and 
Ogdensburg  Railroad  to  Limerick,  oc  the  Cape  Vincent  branch ;  thence  by  stage 
one  mile  and  a  half  to  Dexter.  There  are  two  hotels  where  the  accommoaatioas 
are  good,  and  the  prices  reasonable.  Board  can  also  be  obtained  in  private 
fitmiues.    Boats  and  livery  at  reasonable  prices. 

Ca/e  yinceni,  Mascalonge ;  plover,  snipe  and  other  varieties  of  same. 
Reacned  via  the  Rome.  Watertown  and  Ogdensburr  Railroad.    Hotels. 

Henderson.  Good  bass  and  pickerel  bshing.  Leave  New  York  via  New 
York  Central  Railroad  so  as  to  arrive  at  Utica  at  noon ;  make  immediate  con- 
nection with  Black  River  Road  to  Watertown,  and  thence  to  Sackett's  Harbor  by 
railroad,  arriving  at  7  p.  m.  ;  thence  by  steamer  to  Henderson,  or  by  the  same 
train  go  on  to  Rome,  connect  immediately  with  Rome  and  Watertown  Railroad, 
get  off  at  Adams,  and  take  the  stage  over  to  Henderson,  eleven  miles  Hotel  ac- 
commodations, Frontier  House,  at  $5  per  week.  Good  boats,  fishing  gear,  and 
good  oarsmen,  are  on  the  spot.  Mr.  Tyler  will  rent  or  sell  ss  good  boats  as  can 
be  made,  completely  fitted  out  with  minnow  pail,  frying  pan,  etc.,  etc.,  and  will 
furnish  fliea^  spoons,  etc. 

The  Islands  in  Lake  Ontario.  Some  of  the  finest  black  bass  fishing  within 
easy  access  of  New  York  city.  Is  to  be  found  about  the  islands  that  He  in  Lake 
Ontario,  a  score  or  less  of  miles  from  where  it  merges  into  the  SL  Lawrence 
River. 

The  fish  are  equally  plenty  at  the  head  and  foot  of  Stony  Island,  at  the  foot  of 
Little  Galloo,  at  the  head  of  Fox  and  the  lower  side  of  the  Grenadier  Islands. 
The  Duck  Islands  are  a  much  better  place  than  either  of  those  named,  but  con- 
siderably further  out  in  the  lake.  They  are  verv  rarely  visited  and  their  shores 
are  lined  with  bass.  There  is,  however,  little  choice  of  water  at  the  foot  of  the 
lake.  Wherever  a  shoal  makes  out  from  the  islands  the  bass  congregate.  These 
grounds  are  rarely  visited,  save  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neirabormg  hamlets, 
and  the  fish  scarcely  know  the  fear  of  the  hook.  Next  to  the  Duck  Islands,  the 
bass  are  thickest  at  the  foot  of  Galloo.  There  is  fine  pickerel  and  pike  fishing  in 
the  little  bays  that  indent  the  main  shore,  and  often  a  mascalonge  is  taken  there. 

The  black  bass  begin  to  bite  in  these  waters  about  the  first  of  June ;  July  and 
Auffust  are  the  best  months.    They  are  causht  with  the  fly,  bait  or  spoon. 

The  island  above-named  may  be  reacheofrom  any  of  the  fishing  villages  alcmf 
the  Jefferson  County  shore.  The  distance  is  short  from  Cape  Vincent.  Sac^ett  s 
Harbor,  Three-Mile  Bay,  Chaumont,  or  Henderson.  The  fishermen  at  the  latter 
place  charge  three,  four  or  five  dollars  a  day  for  their  services,  according  to  the 
Kind  and  number  of  boats  they  furnish.  For  two  persons  in  a  sail-boat  that  is 
small  enough  to  be  rowed,  the  price  is  three  dollars.  Alden  Stevens  understands 
the  grounds  perfectly,  and  owns  a  comfortable  shanty  on  Galloo.  His  address  is 
Henderson,  New  York.  The  expense  of  reaching  Henderson  Bay  from  New 
York  City,  i&  $8.40  There  are  no  mosquitoes  on  the  islands.  The  cost  of  camp 
or  shanty  life  is  small,  and  a  party  of  five  might  spend  ten  days  at  the  foot  of  the 
lake  for  I40  each,  including  car  fares.  Five  dollars  a  day  would  be  the  boatmaa's 
charge  for  the  yacht  and  two  skiiiis.    In  going  this  way  the  party  can  easily  do 
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the  Thousao<l  Islands,  also,  lyy  tarniog  the  ysfiht  into  the  river  and  cmising  down 
and  back.    The  6^1og,  however,  is  fir  better  in  the  lalce. 

Take  the  Ofcdensburg  Railroad  to  Adams,  thence  stage  to  Henderson,  where 
outfit  can  be  procured. 

The  Tkvumnd  Island*,  This  well  known  resort  of  pleasure  seekers  and  sum- 
mer tourists  offers  many  attractions  to  the  sportsman.  The  vraters  of  the  Bay 
teem  with  fish  and  wild  fowl.  Black  bass,  pickerel,  perch,  pike,  and  tlie  maaca- 
longe  afford  magnificent  sport  for  the  angler,  white  the  gunner  will  find  waterfowl 
in  great  variety  and  abundance,  ducks,  ^nipe,  with  woodcock  and  quail. 

AUjcandria  Bay  is  the  chief  resort  at  the  Thousand  Islands.  Black  bass, 
I^ckerel,  perch,  pike,  and  mascalonge  fishing ;  woodcock,  snipe,  cnaail  and  duck 
shooting.  The  notels  are  the  Grossman  House  and  the  Thousand  Island  House, 
each  lani^e  and  well  appointed  establishments  with  every  convenience  and  com- 
fort. Terms  $3  per  day.  Board  is  readily  obtained  at  the  farm-houses  in  the 
vicinity.  Boats  and  boatmen  $a  to  $3  per  day.  The  principal  routes  are :  i .  Via 
New  York  Central  Railroad  to  Rome,  thence  via  the  Rome,  Watertown  and 
Ogdensburg  Railroad  to  Cape  Vincent,  thence  steamer,  thirty  miles,  a.  From 
Syracuse  vui  Syracuse  Northern  Railroad  to  Sandy  Creek,  thence  via  the  Rome, 
Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  Road.  3.  From  Uuca  via  Utica  and  Black  River 
Railroad  to  Clayton,  thence  steamer,  twelve  miles.  4.  As  before  via  Utica  and 
Black  River  road  to  Morristown,  thence  stage  seven  miles.  This  route  includes 
Teresa  and  the  Indian  River  lakes.  5.  From  Ogdensbuig  via  steamer.  6.  By 
St.  Lawrence  River  steamers. 

The  best  known  buntiufl:  and  fishing  grounds  are :  Goose  Bay,  three  miles 
above  the  village ;  Halstead  Bay  on  the  Canada  side ;  Eel  Bay  at  the  head  of  Wells* 
Island,  the  Lake  of  the  Island,  and  Fiddler's  Elbow.  The  season  for  mascalonge 
is  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  last  of  June,  for  bass  from  the  middle  of  June  to 
September. 

Clayton.  The  fishing  is  excellent:  black  bass, pike, mascalonge.  The  Walton 
House  is  frequented  by  sportsmen.  Board  may  also  be  found  at  the  farm*houses. 
Reached  via  Utica  and  Black  River  Railroad,  or  steamer  from  Alexandria  Bay, 
also  via  Grand  Trunk  Railway  to  Gananoque,  Ont.,  thence  ferry. 

BrockvilUy  on  the  Canada  side,  (KrockviUe  County,  Ontarioj  b  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  group  of  islands.  It  is  easy  of  access  via  Grand  Trunk  Railway  or  the 
St.  Lawrence  steamboats.  From  the  south  the  route  is  via  Utica  and  Black 
River  Railroad  to  Morristown,  thence  a  ferry  crosses  to  Brock ville.  Excellent 
hotel  accommodations  will  be  found  here  with  boats  and  every  fiacility  for  excel- 
lent sport. 

KinffM  C&uniy  :  I/ong  Jtland — 

£.o>^  Island  and  its  adjacent  waters,  especially  those  of  the  south  side,  abound 
in  game  and  fish  in  great  variety — deer,  ruffed  grouse,  quail,  rabbits,  foxes,  ducks, 
geese,  brook  trout,  and  all  varieties  of  sea  fish  common  to  the  waters  of  its  lati- 
tude^the  Great  South  Bay,  Peconic  Bay,  and  Shinneoock  Bay  being  the  fiivorite 
localities  for  wild  fowl  shooting  and  sea  fishing.  Deer  can  be  snot  only  from  the  ist 
to  the  X5th  of  November  in  ea!ch  year,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  island  are  tolerably 
abundant.  There  are  a  good  many  quail  and  grouse,  but  many  of  these  are  on 
private  grounds  and  not  available  to  the  public. 

The  whole  number  of  improved  trout  ponds  on  Long  Island  is  eighty-two. 
They  occur  on  both  sides  of  the  Island,  from  Brooklyn  to  Riverhead.  Most  of 
these  are  private,  but  there  are  several  in  which  fishing  privileges  are  sold  to 
transient  anglers  at  so  much  per  day,  or  ii.50  per  iM>and  caught.  The  principal 
pondi  are  at  Maspeth,  Little  Neck,  Smithtown.Northport,  Huntington,  Centre- 
port,  Cold  Spring,  Wading  River,  Smithtown  River,  and  Roslsm,  on  the  North 
side,  and  at  Riverhead,  SMtuck,  Belleport,  Fireplace,  Islip,  Patchwue,  Canarsie, 
Sea  ford.  Amity  ville,  Babylon,  South  Oyster  Bay,  Freeport  and  Hempstead,  on 
the  South  side. 

There  are  some  waters  open  to  the  public,  but  they  yield  meagre  returns. 

Kings  and  Queens  County,  comprising  Brooklyn  and  many  large  towns, 
occupy  the  extreme  western  end  of  Long  island.  Suffolk  County  occupies  the 
remaining  four-fifths,  and  consequently  most  of  the  places  which  we  shall  enu- 
merate arc  found  within  its  limits. 

Canarsie,  the  terminus  of  the  East  New  York  Railway.  The  fishing  is  for 
striped  bass,  weakfish,  kingfish,  flounders  and  sjieepshead.  Marsh  bens,  bay 
snipe,  yellow  legs,  etc.,  furnish  good  sport.  There  are  over  sixty  boats  and  forty 
yachts  cousuntly  on  hire.  Rockaway  Beach  is  eight  miles  firom  Canarsie,  and 
can  be  reached  by  a  steamboat  three  times  a  day^io  a.  m.  and  i  and  4  r.  m.    We 
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know  of  no  better  place  for  t«Dporuy  sojourn  than  Canarne.    The  Bay  View 
HottBe  there  has  a  i^azsa  that  incloses  it  entirely  on  three  atoriea. 

JAnitt^ti/Oiii^  C9utUp— 

Comnu  Lakt,    Bass,  pickerel,  perch  and  other  vrnfieties  of  fiah  here  fvmish 
good  sport    Reached  via  the  New  York  Central  Railroad. 

hew  TqtU  CoMMfy— 


The  Fishinr  about  I^em  York  Citv,    For  striped  t>ass,  the  Ikvorlte  localitiea 
; :  in  the  East  River,  Hog's  Back,  Flood  Rock.  Big  and  Uttle  Mill  Rocks, 
Holmes*  Rock,  Nigger  Point,  the  Rope  Walk  and  Ward's  Island,  Woolaey's 


nre :  in  the  East  River,  Hog's  Back,  Flood  Rock.  Big  and  Uttle  Mill  Rocks, 
Holmes*  Rock,  Nigger  Point,  the  Rope  Walk  and  Ward's  Island,  Woolaey's 
Point,  Lawrence*s  Kddy,  and  along  the  Long  Island  shore ;  the  kille  which  ooa> 


nect  the  East  and  Harlem  Rivers ;  in  the  HaiieiB  River,  at  the  floats  foot  of  3d 
Avenne,  McComb*s  Dam  and  King's  Bridge.  For  fishing  at  these  points  boats 
may  be  obtained  at  Colonel  Brown's,  foot  of  Thirtytaecoqd  Street  and  Avenne 
A.,  E.  R.,  Jcroloman's,  foot  of  EastEigh^-fo^rth  Street,  E.  R.,at  Harlen  Bridge 
and  McComb's  Dam.  Westchester  Creek  genersllY  has  good  iipring  fishiur.  In 
the  Hudson  River,  the  fish  are  usually  fisst  taken  at  Newburgh,  Poughkeqiaeand 
other  localities  where  they  begin  to  teed,  after  leaving  their  winter  quarters  at  the 
head  of  the  river.  A  little  later  in  the  season,  they  are  taken  in  great  ■nmbera 
off  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  Street  The  English  Neighborhood,  abolb 
Hackensack,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  is  much  resorted  to  by  aaglen  In  the 
proper  season.  Down  the  Bay,  a  noted  plaoe  ia  the  Kdl  Von  KuU,  which  sepa- 
rates Staten  Island  and  the  New  Jersey  shore,  all  along  the  Jersey  Flats,  good 
fishing  is  to  be  bad  at  the  light-house,  on  the  south  end  of  Newaik  Bay,  Bogea 
Point,  Robins  Reef,  and  oft  the  mouth  of  Caren  Cluuinel,  below  Coounnnipaw. 
Fort  Wadsworth  on  Staten  Island,  the  Narrows  and  Princess  Bay  are  also  Tioted. 
Captain  Al.  Foster's  steamboat  makes  regular  tripe  to  the  Fishing  Banks. 

For  weakfish,  the  most  noted  fishing  grounds  are  about  Fort  Richmond  aad 
the  Narrows.  Rockaway  and  Canarsie  Bay  afford  good  sheepshead  fishing  in 
summer.  Kingfish  are  also  taken  off  Rodcaway,  as  well  as  bluefish,  boaita  and 
Spanish  mackerel. 

Oneida  Lake.  Pickerel  and  bass  fishing  good.  Go  U>  Canastota  on  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  thence  drive  to  Bridgeport  or  to  the  lake  direct,  or  go  to 
Chittenango  Station,  thence  three  miles  to  Lakeport. 

South  Lake,  Woodcock  and  |frouse.  Reached  via  Utka  and  Black  Riw 
Railroad  to  Prospect,  thence  by  highway. 

Jfottroe  CoMnlv^ 

RoekesUr^  Twenty-five  miles  from  Rochester  is  Hemlock  Lake,  a  fine  fishing 
srround  for  trout  This  lake  ia  reached  by  the  Rochester  Branch  of  the  Kris 
Railroad,  fiom  Livonia  Station.  Youman's  siege  line  connects  with  the  statxm. 
It  is  six  miles  to  the  lake. 

At  the  foot  of  the  lake  is  the  Jacques  House.  On  the  western  side  ia  the 
Lake  Shore  House.  On  the  eastern  side  is  located  the  Lima  Houae,  and  Half- 
way House,  the  regular  stopping  place  for  the  steamer  Seth  Green,  taat  plies  its 
way  regularly  each  day  to  the  head  of  the  lake. 

On  Ironde^uoit  Bay  and  at  other  localities,  are  widgeons  and  redheads,  mal- 
lards and  black  ducks,  with  good  jack  snipe,  quail,  grouse  and  woodoodc  shoo^ 
ing.  The  Brackett  Marshes  are  fr  vorite  snipe  grounds.  Black  and  grey  aqnirrds 
are  found  in  the  vkrinity. 

.Groeee,    Ducks,  brant,  woodcock*    Reached  by  drive  from  Rochester. 

Mendon  Ponds.  Pickerel ,  black  bass,  perch  and  strawberry  base  are  abundant 
Take  the  New  York  Central  Railroad. 

yiagara  County^- 

Niagara  Faile.  The  Niagara  River,  both  above  and  below  the  Falls,  is  a 
favorite  resort  of  the  anglers  in  the  vicinity,  who  take  large  numbers  of  blade  bam 
by  loading  their  line  with  a  buUet,  and  alingioK  it  out  into  the  channel  of  the  river. 
Then  hauung  In,  the  current  gives  the  line  an  oblique  direction,  and  the  angler 
frequently  brings  a  fine  bass  to  hand. 

Baas  have  been  caught  off  the  Three  Sister  Islands  in  the  middle  of  the  rapida, 
and  almost  at  the  foot  of  the  Falls  they  are  plenty.  There  is  also  fine  perch  fish- 
ing in  the  spring  and  fall,  and  seven  miles  below,  at  Lewiston,  and  still  further 
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d9ira  00  4lie  G«n«d«  aide  at  Nianm  viUaffe,  are  bass,  perchf  and  in  the  season 
plenty  of  herrings  with  now  and  then  a  pike  or  mascalonge. 

At  the  '*  Old  French  Landing/'  within  ten  minutes  walk  above  the  Falls,  is 
a  fitvorite  spot  for  black  bass  and  pike.  Burnt  Ship  Bay,  above,  in  the  spring 
teams  with  perch,  and  all  around  the  bars  of  Navy  Island,  black  bass  are  abun- 
dant. The  piles,  standing  in  the  water  at  the  site  of  the  old  store-house,  above 
Gill  Creek,  are  good  fishing  grounds  for  rock  bass.  Still  further  up  the  river  at 
La  Salle,  bass,  perch  and  sunnsh  are  caught  in  great  abundance.  On  the  Canada 
side,  near  Chippewa,  excellent  perch  fishing  is  to  be  had.  The  shooting  is  for 
qnail,  snipe,  woodcock  and  black  and  grey  squirrels.  The  latter  are  very  abun- 
dant along  the  line  of  the  Lake  Ontario  Shore  Railroad,  west  of  Kendall  station. 

Oneida  Co«»f»#y— 

The  Mohawk  and  Saoquoit  Rivers,  and  West  Canada  Creek.  Black  River,  and 
the  stteams  about  Boonville  and  Trenton,  contain  trout,  and  were  stocked  in 
1876,  by  the  Central  New  York  Sportsman's  Club  of  Utica.  Reached  by  New 
York  Central,  and  Utica  and  Black  River  Railroads. 

FuA  Cretky  which  empties  into  Oneida  Lake,  twenty-eight  miles  north  of 
Rome,  is  an  excellent  tromting  stream.  Take  the  Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogden»> 
buig  Railroad. 

Owmfaiyg  Coutsfy-' 

'  Lhfirpool.  Duckv  and  geese  in  the  Seneca  River  near  Onondaga  Lake.  Reached 
via  tlte  Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensborg  Railroad. 

Brtw€rt«n.    Black  and  rock  bass  in  the  Oneida  River.    Reached  as  above. 
Skam€ai«ies.    Fine  salmon  trouting  in  the  lake.    Reached  via  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad. 

Syracuse.  In  Ononda^  Lake  are  found  docks,  and  there  Is  good  snipe  and 
plover  shooting  in  the  vicinity. 

.  BatdwtKrvule,  Ducks,  wild  pi^ons,  rabbits  smd  other  game.  The  common 
varieties  of  fish.    Reached  via  the  I>elaware  and  Lackawanna  Railroad. 

Ontario  Cufunfy— 

Honeoye  Lake  affords  good  perch  and  bass  fishing.  Reached  via  the  Central 
Railroad  to  jUoneoye  FalU.    Hotel,  etc. 

.  Catumdt^igua  on  Canandaigua  Lake.  Whitefish  and  trout  afford  fair  sport. 
Reached  via  the  New  York  Central,  or  the  Northern  Central  Railroad.  Hotel 
$t.SO  to  |a  ;   teams  f4  to  |8. 

Orange  County — 

FUHda*  In  Mirror  Lake,  a  mile  from  Florida,  are  many  varieties  of  fish,  pick- 
erel beinir  abundant,  and  of  large  sixe.  The  lands  and  extensive  wood  three  miles 
from  here  afford  excellent  hunting  for  partridge,  woodcock,  suipe,  squirrels  and 
other  varieties  of  game.  The  Dill  House  at  Florida,  a  famous  hotel,  and  the 
Glenmere  House  at  the  lake,  are  first  class  houses.  In  addition  to  these  are  sev- 
eral private  boarding  bouses.    Reached  via  the  Erie  Railroad. 

Grennuood  Lake,  Baas  fishing,  ruffed  grouse,  quail  and  woodcock.  Take 
Montclair  and  Greenwood  Lake  Railroad,  a  ride  of  forty-two  miles  from  New 
York.    Hotel  accommodations,  boats,  guides,  etc.,  at  the  Brandon  House. 

M0mr0f,  Within  a  radius  of  three  miles  are  four  lakes :  Round,  Long,  Mom- 
basha  and  Hazxard's  or  Cromwell's,  all  ot  them  well  stocked  with  fine  varieties 
of  fish  and  affording  excellent  sport.  Good  woodcock  shooting  is  found  in  the 
vicinity.  Reached  via  the  Erie  Railroad,  fifty  miles  from  New  York.  There 
are  several  hotels'  and  boarding  houses,  and  accommodations  may  also  be  ob- 
tained among  the  tem  houses. 

Warwick,  On  the  drowned  lands  of  the  Wallkill,  covering  a  vast  extent  of 
territory,  the  most  noted  resort  for  woodcock  in  this  section  of  the  country,  they 
are  generally  ftrand  In  large  nomhers  and  the  bags  conrespondingly  large.  There 
is  an  excellent  tavern  at  Pine  Island,  kept  by  the  Carling  Bros.  Many  sports* 
men  resort  there.    Reached  via  the  Brie  Kailroad. 

Mpntgomerf  is  in  the  vicinity  of  good  hunting  and  fishing.    Reached  via  the 

Turner's,  Black. bass,  quail,  grouse,  and  other  game.  Reached  via  the  Eric 
Railroad,  forty-seven  miles  from  Jersey  City. 

West  Point.  The  only  fishing  near  West  Point  for  trout  is  in  two  or  three 
ttmma  that  rise  Id  the  FfaiUduMottiitains.    A  short  drive  from  Cold  Spring, 
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ftbout  five  or  six  miles  will  take  one  to  the  head  of  them.    There  Is  a  stream  near 
Fort  Montgomerv,  below  West  Point,  that  has  troat  in  it. 

Nnuburgk.  On  the  Shawanfi^unk  Mountains,  twenty-four  miles  back  of  the 
city,  are  partridges,  woodcock,  quail  and  rabbits. 

Orange  Lake  House,  on  south  side  of  Orange  Lake,  six  miles  west  of  New- 
buq;h,  luis  fadlities  for  boating  and  fishing  on  Orange  Lake,  one  of  the  moat 
picturesque  sheets  of  inland  water  in  the  country,  and  skirted  by  fine  grores  and 
picflicking  grounds. 

Central  yalltv  is  forty-eight  miles  from  New  York  CiW,  and  ten  miles  dis- 
tant from  West  Point  among  the  Hi|[hlands.  About  two  miles  east  of  the  station 
Is  Summit  Lake,  affording  good  tishmg  and  boating.  Summit  Lake  House  $6  to 
$15  per  week,  also  private  accommodations  $7  to  $10  per  week.    Route  as  above. 

Guymard  Lakt^  eighty  miles  from  New  York  City,  is  a  clear  mountain  lake, 
about  one  and  one-half  miles  in  circumference,  well  stodced  with  fish.  Guymard 
Spring  House,  board  $10  to  $ia  per  week,  boats,  etc.  Game  in  the  adjacent  woods 
and  fields.    Route  as  above. 

Port  Jervis  is  eighty-eijj^ht  miles  from  New  York  City.  The  junctKMi  of  the 
Delaware  and  Neversink  Rivers  is  near  this  place. 

Port  Jervis  is  the  centre  of  a  section  noted  for  its  fishing  and  hunting,  the  cele- 
brated trout  streams  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  Sullivan  and  upper  Orange  Coun- 
ties, being  in  the  immediate  vicinity  and  easy  of  access.  A  sojourn  at  Port 
Jervis  is  lU ways  attended  with  both  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  tourist,  whether 
sportsman  or  not.  In  Pike  Countv,  iust  across  the  Delaware  River,  are  the 
grounds  of  the  Blooming  Grove  Parx  Association,  where  game  of  every  kind 
abounds.  Thousands  of  the  finny  tribe  are  caught,  too,  in  the  adjacent  waters 
every  year.    Route  as  above. 

Middletovitn.  Good  fishing  can  be  found  in  the  Wallkill,  forty  minutes  walk 
from  town,  and  duck  hunting  along  this  stream  and  others  in  the  vicinity.  Rab- 
bits and  small  game  abound  in  the  woods  near  at  hand,  and  an  hour^s  riae  by  raii 
will  take  one  to  the  trout  streams  and  hunting  grounds  of  Sullivan  County. 
There  are  a  number  of  fine  hotels,  ($10  to  %x^  per  week)  and  several  private  board- 
ing bouses  $6  to  10  per  week.    Reached  via  the  Erie  Railroad. 

OiisviiU.  There  are  many  streams  and  lakes  in  the  neighborhood,  abound- 
ing in  various  kinds  of  fish.  Route  as  above.  Several  good  hotels  and  private 
boarding  houses. 

Lake  Sterling.  Take  Erie  Railroad  to  Sterling  Junction,  or  in  case  the  train  does 
not  stop  there,  go  to  Sloatsburg,  walk  back  to  the  junction,  and  take  cars  par 
Sterling  Mountain  Railroad  to  Sterlinjg  Mines,  the  terminus  of  the  road.  The 
train  makes  but  two  trips  daily.  Inquire  at  the  junction,  for  the  superintendent, 
John  C.  Miss'imar,  from  whom  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  an  order  for  the  boat. 
The  lalce  is  but  five  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  mines.  There  are  two  boats, 
one  large  yawl,  capable  of  carrying  fifteen  persons,  and  one  small  boat,  which 
will  safely  carry  six  ''  light  weights."  The  nsh  most  sought  for  are  pickerel  and 
perch,  and  the  former  are  taken  weighing  from  one-half  bo  seven  pounds  each. 
There  are  two  ways  adopted  for  catcHin|r  them,  one  by  trolling  and  the  other  by 
'*  still "  fishing,  with  live  minnows  for  bait.  Occasionally  a  brook,  also  a  lake 
trout  (salmon)  is  caught 

Goshen  is  within  two  hours'  ride  of  the  trout  brooks  of  Sullivan  County,  and 
the  game  covers  of  Cedar  Swamp,  the  Warwick  Woodlands,  and  the  Great  Wild 
Meadows,  all  abounding  in  woodcock,  plover,  quail,  and  other  game.  The  route 
is  via  the  Brie  Railroad.  There  are  several  hotels  and  boarding  houses,  with 
prices  ranging  from  $X3  to  $6  per  week. 

Oswego  County^ 

Minetto.  Black  bass,  pike,  pickerel,  trout,  ruffed  grouse,  ouail,  snipe,  wood- 
cock, ducks.  Reached  via  the  Delaware.  Lackawanna  and  Western  KJtUroad  to 
Oswego,  thence  stage  or  wagon  five  miles.  Hotel  fa  ;  boats,  etc.,  to  be  hired. 
Rolling  country. 

Sandy  Creek,  Ducks,  red-heads,  brants,  blue-bills,  and  otho*  varieties  of  wOd 
fowl  afford  fine  sport. 

The  Orvoego  River,    Good  bass  fishing.    Take  rail  to  Oswo^. 

Redjield.  Excellent  trouting  may  be  nad  on  the  Salmon  River.  The  &rorite 
spots  are  Seymour's  and  Covey^s  Bridge,  the  Meadows,  North  Branch,  the  Brick 
Yard,  Pctrie's  and  Stony  Brook. 

Qt9€go  County-' 

Some  woodcock  may  be  shot  In  the  vicanity  of  Richfield  Springs.  Canadarago 
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Lake  has  been  stocked  with  trout  and  whitefish,  and  affords  besides  a  variety  of 
fishing.  There  are  good  hotels  here,  $3.50  i>er  day,  $15  to  $95  per  week.  Take 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Katlroad. 

JPwtnoMS  Oo«MS^— 

Lak*  Mako^ac.  The  fishing  is  excellent,  and  with  other  attractions,  makes 
this  a  favorite  summer  resort.  Reached  via  Harlem  River  Railroad,  by  a.  branch 
line  from  Golden's  Bridge.  There  are  several  large  hotels  $18  to  %»i  per  week, 
and  boarding  houses  $10  to  $15  per  week.  A  large  flotilla  of  boats  and  yachts. 
The  surrounding  country  is  rugged. 

Carmel.  The  Patterson  swamp  is  a  fiunoos  ground  for  sportsmen.  The  game 
includes  woodco<^,  and  other  varieties. 

Lakt  Oseawaua^  among  the  Highlands,  is  a  good  place  for  summer  camping. 
July  and  August  are  the  best  monms  for  genenu  fishing.  Take  the  Harlem  Rail- 
road to  Qolden's  Bridge,  thence  branch  roiad. 

JBt«nss«laer  Cituniy—  .  ^ 

Troy.  The  fishing  at  Troy  is  confined  chiefly  to  perch  and  bass.  There  are 
many  trout  streams  in  the  vicinity,  but  there  are  abont  two  fishermen  to  every  fish. 

Troy  sportsmen  go  to  Westertioro,  back  of  the  Helderburgh  Mountains. 
Woodcock  are  here  found  in  large  numbers,  it  being  quite  a  favorite  breeding 
place  for  them  and  the  hunt  there  invariably  results  in  large  bags. 

See  Kings  County. 

Samik  Oytter  Bay  is  a  pleasant  place  for  a  day's  fishing.  There  are  good 
hotels  here.    The  route  is  via  the  South  Side  Railroad. 

Free*ort.  Good  perch  fishing  between  this  point,  and  Baldwinsville.  Reached 
via  the  South  Side  Railroad. 

Hem^ead.  Quail  shoodng  is  good  in  the  vicinity.  Hewlett's  Hotel  is  a 
comfortable  house  where  the  sportsman  will  receive  every  attention.  Reached 
by  niiL 

Far  Rockainay.  Good  blue-fishing.  Go  to  Bath,  Canarsie,  Penney  Bridge, 
Brooklyn  or  Jersey  City  to  hire  yachts. 

Rockaway  Beach  is  a  famous  pleasure  resort  for  New  York  and  Broolclyn  peo- 
ple. A  long,  narrow,  sandy  peninsula  encloses  a  broad  inlet  with  several  marshy^ 
islands.  Great  numbers  of  wild  fowl  conn«gate  in  the  vicinity  and  there  is 
^ways  good  fishing  for  sheepshead,  bluefisn,  bonita,  and  other  varieties  inr  their 
season.  Reached  via  the  Soutn  Side  Railroad.  There  are  good  hotels,  and  every 
facility  for  sport.  It  is  an  easy,  cheap,  and  delightful  trip  from  the  Fulton,  South, 
and  Williamsburgh  Ferries  by  horse  cars  to  Bast  New  York,  steam  cats  to  Can 
arsie,  and  steamboat  to  Rockaway  Beach — &re  fifty-five  cents.  The  favorite 
skippers  know  the  intricacies  of  the  great  Jamaica  Bay  thoroughly,  this  including 
Canarsie  Bay. 

SeamaiC*  Pond  in  Ridgewood,  thirty  miles  firom  Brooklyn  via  the  South  Side 
Railroad,  affords  excellent  fishing.    The  terms  are  moderate. 

FarmingdaU  is  a  ffood  point  to  start  from  for  scrub  quaU  shooting.  Take  the 
Long  Island,  or  Flushing  Railroad. 

JSieAttnofMl  Ciyvinty— 

This  county  is  formed  by  Staten  Island,  which  is  reached  by  ferry  from  New 
York.  The  fishing  is  principally  for  weakfish,  the  favorite  points  for  this  sport 
beins  RossvUle  and  Prince's  Bay.  The  latter  place  is  reached  by  cars  to  Rich- 
mond Valley  station,  thence  stage.    Go  to  Steele's  for  boats,  tackle,  bait,  etc. 

New  Dorp.  About  here  wiU  be  found  good  shooting  for  woodcock,  quail, 
snipe,  yellow  legs  and  other  varieties  of  birds,  with  rabbits  abundant  in  the 
neighborhood. 

Rf^ehtainA  Couniy— 

SioatsSur^.  Bass  and  pickerel  in  Truxedo  Lake,  Pota^pie  Lake  and  Cedar 
Pond,  all  wluiin  three  miles,  woodcock,  snipe,  etc.,  in  the  vicinity.  Reached  via 
the  Brie  Railroad.    There  is  a  hotel  besides  summer  boarding^  houses. 

Fiermont  and  Suffern^  reached  via  the  Erie  Railroad  furnish  good  woodcock 
shooting. 

Rama/Oy  on  the  Erie  Railroad,  contains  one  summer  boarding  house,  '*  Ter- 
race Hall,"  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  depot,  pleasantly  located  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ramapo  River,  and  capable  of  accommodating  foriy  boarders. 
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At  this  point  a  wide  and  beautiful  expanse  of  water,  formed  by  dammlni^  the 
Ramapo  River,  affords  the  visitor  a  rare  opportunity  for  boating  and  fisfainK. 

Sloatsburfr,  on  the  Erie  Railroad,  Truxedo  Lake,' three  miles,  Potafuc  Lake, 
one  mile,  and  Cedar  Pond,  two  and  a  half  miles  distant,  all  .ii))oiiiid  wUa  baaa  and 
piclcerel.    Good  {(ame  grounds  in  the  vicinitv. 

Cedar  Pond.    There  is  excellent  woodcock  shooting  in  the  vldnlty. 

Saratoga  Cottnty— 

DeafCt  Corners.  Bears,  ruffed  grouse,  pigeons,  squirrels,  rabbits,  tront  in  the 
Bearerlcill  and  other  streams.  Board  $3  at  hotels  f  i  to  %i  in  private  house ; 
guides  $3.    The  country  is  hilly  and  mountainous. 

Behentetady  County— 

The  Mohawk  River  affords  fine  bass  jfishiog,  at  eevenl points. 

Sehujfler  County—         ^  . 

Waikins.  Ruffed  grouse,  wild  ducks,  rabl>lts,  squirrels :  black  bass,  pickcrd 
in  Lake  Seneca,  and  trout  in  the  streams.  Reached  via  the  Northern  Central 
Railroad.    Hotels  %t  to  $3.50 ;  boats  95  cents  per  hour. 

Bt»  lAHutreneo  County— 

Ordenshur^.  In  Black  Lake,  six  miles  up  the  Oswegatd^le,  la  pideerel,  pfke 
and  oass  fishing.  Take  boat  and  camping  equipments  from  the  city.  In  the 
Oswegatchie  below  the  dam,  bass  and  [Mrch  are  caught.  Mascalonge  \jk  the  S^ 
Lawrence  below  tlie  city.  Duck  shooting  is  good  m  season,  with  partridges* 
woodcock  and  other  varieties  of  game.  Ogdensburg  is  reached  via  tne  Central 
Vermont,  or  the  Rome.  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  Railroad.  Opposite 
Ogdensburg  is  Prescott,  the  terminus  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  Railroad, 
and  an  important  point  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad.  Two  ferries,  running  three 
boats  and  making  half-hoQrly  trips,  connect  Prescott  and  Ogdensburg.  Al«xan> 
dria  Bav  and  the  Thousand  Islands,  the  famous  fishing  and  camping  grounds,  are 
about  thirty  miles  up  the  river,  the  islands  extending  fmai  BrockviUe  to  Oape 
Vincent,  sixty  miles.  This  great  pleasure  resort  is  reached  from  Ogdensbmgi  oy 
various  lines  of  steamers.  During  the  season,  boats  leave  at  8  and  9.90  a.  m.,  and 
X  and  6  p.  m.,  making  the  run  in  two  hours. 

Steuben  County^ 

HorntlhvilU.  Ruffed  grouse,  quail,  rabbits,  black  and  grey  squirrels,  of  the 
latter  very  good  shooting.  Homellsville  is  on  the  Erie  road,  ninety-one  miles 
from  Buffalo. 

Lake  SaJnbria,  Salmon  trout,  pickerel,  perch,  strawberry,  Otaego,  and  blade 
bass. 

Crooked  Lake.  This  lake  is  about  twenty-two  miles  long,  and  abounds  in  sal- 
mon trout,  pickerel,  black  and  strawberry  bass,  perch,  whitensh,  etc.  The  Grove 
Spring  House,  Stephen  Moore,  proprietor,  is  on  the  east  shore  of  the  hdce,  &ix 
miles  from  Hamroondsport  Route:  Erie  Railway  to  Bfanlra,  or  Penn  Van. 
Goodhue  and  Cranberry  Lakes  afford  fine  bass,  perch,  and  pickerel  fishing. 

Suffolh  County-- 

See  Kings  Countv. 

Babylon.  A  com2^ortable  villaffa  with  several  hotels,  the  American,  Lananite, 
Sampwanis  and  ottier  houses.  The  fishing  here  is  famous.  Great  South  Bay,  to 
which  stages  run  Js  one  half  mile  south.  A  steamboat  crosses  several  times  daily, 
to  Fire  Island.  The  peninsula  oi  which  Fire  Island  is  the  western,  extremity, 
extends  forty  miles  to  the  northeast,  and  shelters  Great  South  Bay,  Moriches 
Ray.  and  Shinnecock  Bay.  The  fishing  ground  off  Fire  Island  is  about  thirty  to 
ttiirty-four  miles  offshore,  and  about  four  to  six  miles  long,  having  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  fathoms  on  the  bank ;  the  bottom  is  hard  gravd,  with  small  stones. 
There  are  plenty  of  cod,  and  a  few  halibut.  The  ground  is  known  to  many  of  the 
Noank  fi.sherme'n.  It  is  the  path  of  the  European  packets,  and  land  is  just  in  sight 
from  the  ground.  The  course  is  south  by  west  from  Fire  Island,  and  it  is  found 
by  the  lead. 

Anglers  also  have  fine  sport  taking  bluefish  with  a  rod  in  the  vicinity  of  Fire 
Island,  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  Hay.  They  are  of  large  sire,  running  ftt>m 
ten  to  thirteen  pounds.    An  ordinary  two-jointed  bamboo  bass-rod^  ia  vaad  with 
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float  and  Maker,  and  shedder  crabs  for  bait.  A  wire  sncU  is  requisite,  to  prevent 
the  fish  from  saappiar  off  the  line. 

Oiik  ItUnd^  opposite  Babylon,  is  a  fitvorite  resort  fiat  ffunnen ;  Rube  Ander- 
son is  a  good  ffuide  apd  boatman.  Babylon  is  thirty»six  miles  from  New  York, 
on  the  South  Side  Railroad. 

BtlU^ri^  a  pleasant  village  on  Bellsport  Bay«  Is  &  Kood  point  for  bay  bird 
shooting:.  Quail  afford  good  sport  in  the  rlcinity.  F»h  abound  in  the  bay. 
There  are  g^ood  boardinff  houses,  $7  to  $10  per  week.  Reached  by  Long  Island 
Railroad  to  Bellsport  station,  thence  stage  three  miles. 

Eatt  Moriekts,    Quail  and  partridge  shootiiu[  in  the  Ticinity.  affords  excellent 

Sort.    The  shooting  and  fishingon  Moriches  Bay  is  good.    The  Bast  Moriclic* 
otel  Is  a  comfortable  house.    Dogs,  boats^  traps,  and  decoys  are  lomlshed  by 
H.  L.  Rogers.    Reached  via  Long  Island  Railroad. 

Centre  Maricket  is  a  much  frequented  resort  for  anglers  and  sunners.  Great 
numbers  of  fish  and  wild  fowl  are  annually  sent  fromnere  to  New  York.  The 
Ocean,  Moriches,  Long  Islandj  Baldwin,  and  other  houses  afford  good  accommo- 
dations. Yachts  regularly  sail  across  the  bay  to  the  outer  beach,  where  the 
Havens  House  is  much  visited  for  Its  surf  bathing. 

Fisher^*  Island^  four  miles  from  New  London,  is  good  headquarters  for  fishing, 
and  snipe  and  ducic  shooting.  There  is  a  hotel  there  with  boats  and  other  con- 
veniences for  sport.  The  route  is  via  the  Shore  Line  Railroad,  and  steamboat 
from  New  Lonaon  or  Stonlngton. 

Good  Ground  is  one  of  the  best  points  on  the  Island  for  shooting  ducks,  geese, 
brant,  yellow  legs,  dowitchers,  nng>tailed  marllns,  quail,  rabbits,  foxes,  ana  other 

Same.  Good  hotel  accommodations  at  the  Bay  view  House,  jruiaes,  boats, 
ecoys  and  everything  necessary  furnished.  William  Lane  or  Orvitle  Wilcox 
will  give  the  sportsman  the  best  of  treatment  and  may  be  addressed  tor  infor- 
matioa. 

Great  Skinnecoek  Bay.  Ducks  are  plenty  in  season,  such  as  black  ducks, 
broadbills,  grey  ducks,  pintails,  coots,  etc.  Most  all  varieties  of  birds  are  to  be 
found  here  on  the  aoih  October  except  geese  and  brant :  their  time  to  make  their 
appearance  is  from  the  xst  to  the  loth  of  November,  wken  they  are  auite  abun- 
dant Experienced  gunners  at  this  place,  men  that  have  followed  snooting  for 
thirty  rears.  They  are  prepared  with  live  stools  for  geese  and  brant,  also  bat- 
teries for  shore  and  point  sbooiing.  There  is  also  good  quail,  and  rabbit,  and 
grouse  shootii^.  The  Bay  and  Ocean  View  House  Is  situated  within  two  hun- 
dred feet  of  the  Great  Shinnecock  Bay  and  overlooks  it.  All  birds  passing  over 
the  bay  can  be  seen  from  the  veranda  of  the  hotel.  This  is  large  and  affords  the 
best  of  accommodations  for  sporting  men.  Ammunition  foroisned  at  the  house 
for  all  those  that  wish  to  save  the  labor  of  bringing  it  with  them.  Gentlemen  vis- 
iting the  Bay  View  House  will  buy  tickets  at  James  Slip  or  Thirty-fourth  street 
Feriy,  New  York,  for  Good  Ground  Station,  Sag  Haroor  Branch  Long  Idand 
Railroad,  where  a  stage  will  convey  them  to  the  house. 

AtlanticviUey  situated  at  the  head  of  Shinnecock  Bay,  is  headquarters  for  goose, 
duck  and  bay  bird  shooting.  The  gunners.  Washington  Howell  and  John  and 
Tuttle  Carter,  have  a  capital  rig,  and  will  be  found  able  and  obliging  by  all 
sportsmen. 

Great  South  Bay.  Noted  for  Its  fish  of  all  descriptions,  and  also  for  its  geese, 
ducks,  and  snipe.  Take  South  Side  road  to  Babylon  or  I^ip.  Pon  Quogue  ana 
Good  Ground  are  much  frequented  resorts,  reached  by  same  railroad.    Good 
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ni^ed  grouse  knd  deer  \vk  the  barrens'anywhere  within  ten  miles  ea^  or  west  of 
Islip.    oeer  can  be  shot  only  during  the  first  fifteen  days  of  November. 

/#/«>.  Near  by  are  the  trouting  ponds  and  dub-noase  of  the  Sportsmen's 
Club.  The  village  is  freauented  in  summer  for  its  fishing  and  shootu^*  Good 
hotel  accommodations  will  be  found  here. 

North  ^*iiP  Is  a  good  starting  point  for  scrub  shooting  for  quail. 

Merrick  Bay^  near  Smithvule,  is  sn  excellent  place  for  shooting  the  great 
head  duck,  geese,  and  brant  Jim  Baldwin  is  an  excellent  guide.  Charges  for 
boat,  stools,  and  all  told,  $4  per  day.  A  tavern  called  the  Sportsman  House,  kept 
by  B.  F.  Sammls,  at  Smithvllle,  is  a  clean,  small  house  ;  the  landlord  has  every 
appliance  for  quail,  snipe  and  duck  shooting,  such  as  boats,  stools,  etc.  In  this 
section  the  quail  snooting  is  fairly  middling,  with  good  cover,  easy  walking  and 
the  bmsh  not  above  the  middle  of  the  body. 

Moniauk  Point.   Bxcellent  bay  bird  shooting  and  weak  fishing.    Ducks,  gaeso 
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and  trout  are  abundaot  Reached  vf%  Lon^  Island  Railroad  to  Sac  Harbor,  thcace 
■tage.  There  is  a  jrood  hotel,  and  bota-dinff-house.  A  &vorlte  place  for  snnimer 
tenting  on  the  beach. 

Nortu.  Noyac  and  its  beautiful  bay  lie  about  four  miles  to  the  northwest  of 
the  old  town  of  Sag  Harbor.  For  wild  duck  shooting,  no  place  on  the  island 
affords  better  sport  or  more  game.  Mr.  Pierson  has  a  cosy  boarding  place  for 
summer  visitors  and  sportsmen,  and  a  letter  to  him,  telling  him  what  day  you 
expect  to  arrive,  will  find  him  with  his  wagon  ready  at  either  the  steamboat 
wliarf  at  seven  in  the  morning,  or  at  the  railroad  depot  at  two  or  eight  in  the 
evening,  according  to  the  way  you  propose  to  reach  the  Hart>or:  the  boat — W. 
W.  Colt— leaving  foot  of  Wall  Street  Mondays  and  Thursdays  ai  five  in  the  even- 
ing for  Sag  Harbor  (fare.  $i.«o),  and  the  cars  from  Hunter's  Point  at  half  past 
seven  in  the  morning,  ana  at  half  past  three  in  the  afternoon  (fiure.  $3.75.)  The 
charge  for  board  at  Mr.  Pierson's  is  a  dollar  a  day,  or  seven  dollars  a  week, 
with  use  of  a  boat.  The  modus  operandi  for  Noyac  Bay  shooting  is  either  to  go 
on  the  long  beach  on  Jessup's  Neck,  take  your  station  at  dayfijght,  and  await 
vour  chances  for  shots  at  the  fli^his  of  ducks  which  regularly  cross  the  neck  from 
Koyac  Bay  to  the  Little  Peconic  Bay,  or  by  taking  a  sail  boat  out  in  the  bay,  or 
a  small  boat,  get  in  among  thousands  of  dudes  to  be  seen  earlv  in  the  day  floatis^ 
on  the  surface  of  the  bay.  After  a  morning's  work  at  the  ducks,  you  can  take 
your  gun  and  dojjf  hq^  go  into  the  thick  woods  of  the  back  countiy  and  get  par- 
tridges and  rabbits. 

There  is  good  trout  fishing  in  Mr.  Barker's  preserve.  Mr.  Sampson's  &rm 
adjoins  the  pond  on  the  southeasterly  side,  and  he  has  a  spare  room  lor  a  couple 
of  boarders  during  the  summer  months.  There  is  good  perch  Q^ing  in  the  mill- 
pond,  and  occasionally  one  may  get  hold  of  a  trout,  but  tney  are  scarce.  Permis- 
sion from  Mr.  Barker  is  required,  to  fish  in  the  pond,  which  he  readily  gives. 
Noyac  is  a  cultivated  strip  of  land  running  along  the  southerly  shore  of  Little 
Peconic  Bay  from  Sag  Harbor  to  North  Sea.  Once  upon  a  time  the  waters  of  the 
shores  of  Noyac  were  full  of  game  fish,  but  what  with  seines,  nets  and 
*^  pounds "  they  have  all  been  dnven  away,  and  though  the  locality  used  to 
abound  in  bass,  not  a  fish  is  now  to  be  caught  there.  On  Jessup's  Neck— a  strip 
of  land  covered  with  cedar  brush  and  full  of  nests  of  mosquitoes— there  is  excel- 
lent bluefishing  to  be  had  in  season,  and  in  the  bay  scollops  abound,  as  also 
excellent  hard  and  soft  clams.  There  are  a  few  poigies  to  be  had  in  the  bay  and 
kingfish  occasionally.  Back  of  the  cultivated  strip  there  are  the  woods,  which 
extend  back  some  four  miles  toward  Brldgehampton,  and  in  the  watered  portion 
woodcock  shooting  is  good  in  season.  In  the  fall  excellent  wild  fowl  shooting  is 
to  be  had  in  the  bay,  and  for  purposes  of  a  family  sojourn  in  summer  to  parties  uk- 
ing  a  very  retired  and  out-oi-the-way  country  place,  Noyac  presents  an  attrac- 
tive locality.    ■ 

Patchoguf  is  a  good  objective  point  for  sportsmen  on  the  Great  South  Bay. 
Ducks,  quails  and  partridges  are  snot  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  the  ponds  are  perch 
and  trout.  There  are  several  boarding  houses  %&  to  $ia  per  week.  Take  the 
South  Side  Railroad. 

Peconic,  Great  Peconic  Bay,  well  known  for  its  fishing  and  shooting,  is  on 
the  Long  Island  Railroad,  eighty-eight  miles  from  New  York.  Good  hotels  with 
boats,  guides,  etc. 

PoH  Quorue.  Good  shooting  for  ducks,  geese,  snipe,  etc.  The  route  is  vm 
the  Long  Island  Railroad  to  Good  Grounds,  where  a  wagon  may  be  procured  to 
convey  the  sportsman  to  the  shooting  grounds.  Go  to  William  Lane's  at  Good 
Ground,  who  will  furnish  all  necessary  outfit 

Riverktmd  (several  hotels),  Smithville  and  West  Hampton,  all  on  the  Long 
Island  Railroad,  are  good  points  for  ducks,  quail,  and  woodcock  shooting. 

Ronkonkoma  Lake^  near  Lakeland  and  Islip,  has  good  perch  fishing.  Boats 
are  to  l>e  obtained.    Take  the  Long  Lsland  Railroad. 

S^g  Harbor  is  one  of  the  cheapest  places  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  fox 
boating,  fishing,  gunning,  etc.  Reached  by  the  South  Side  Railroad,  or  steamer 
W.  WVCoit,  from  foot  of  Wall  Street,  New  York,  fare  $i.sp.  Hoard  at  aeversl 
places,  $7  per  week.    Inquire  at  Tucker's  Fancy  store,  Sag  Harbor. 

Skelter  Island.  This  island  is  partly  owned  by  a  Company  who  have  a  fine 
hotel,  grounds  laid  out,  and  other  attractions  for  summer  visitora  During 
December,  ducks  of  nearly  all  kinds,  except  canvas-backs,  can  be  shot  from  any 
of  the  lowlands,  by  using  decoys.  Quail  are  also  numerous  in  places.  A  steam- 
boat leaves  pier  35  East  River,  NT  Y.  The  island  is  also  reached  by  Long 
Island  Railroad,  from  Hunter's  Point  to  Greenport ;  fare  $s.7o.  Hotel  accom- 
modations are  good  in  Greenport.    A  row  boat  will  land  the  hunter  on  Shelter 
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Island,  in  %  few  minutes.  Dudes  swarm  here  to  feed.  Gardiner's  Island  fishing 
grounds,  and  Plum  Gut  are  within  ten  hours  sail. 

Scutkoldj,mtLX  the  Sound,  is  much  visited  in  summer  for  its  boating,  fishing  and 
gunning.    On  the  Long  Island  Road.    The  Southold  Hotel  is  a  good  house. 

West  Hampton^  seventy-five  miles  from  New  Yorlc,  by  Long[  Island  Railroad. 
Wild  geese  and  ducks  commence  to  come  in  October,  and  remam  until  about  the 
first  freeze,  say  in  December.  Black  ducks  come  in  September,  snipe  appear  the 
last  of  August,  and  remain  until  the  ist  of  October.  Abundance  of  bluefish  can 
be  caught  either  by  trolling  or  churning,  and  all  other  varieties  of  fish  to  be  caught 
in  these  waters.  Nathan  Kaynor's  House,  two  miles  ride  from  depot,  can  accom- 
modate from  one  to  eight  persons.  Board  $1.50.  Plenty  of  wooden  decoys  and 
tame  wild  geese  for  decovs.  The  surrounding  neighSorhood  good  for  game. 
Pond  for  shooting  within  a  few  minutes  walk  of  the  house.  The  Sound  in  Novem- 
ber is  often  covered  with  millions  of  sea  birds,  coots,  alewifes,  etc 

Sullivan  and  Ulster  counties  have  been  long  famous  for  their  trout  streams. 

First  among  the  streams  of  this  region,  is  tne  far-famed  Beaverkill.  Near  the 
head  of  the  Beaverkill  are  several  small  ponds,  some  of  which  contain  trout,  as 
Balsam  Lake,  Thomas  pond,  and  others.  Some  of  them  also  contain  sunfish  and 
bullheads. 

East  of  the  Beaverkill  and  parallel  with  it  is  the  Willewemoc,  near  its  head  is 
Lake  Willewemoc,  famous  for  the  size  of  its  trout ;  this  pond,  with  Balsam  and 
Thomas  ponds,  belong  to  the  Willewemoc  Club,  and  can  only  be  fished  by  permis- 
sion, which  however,  can  easily  be  obtained.  This  stream,  like  the  Beaverkill, 
contains  small  sized  trout  in  fair  numbers.  East  of  these  rivers  is  the  Nevetsink, 
the  finest  river  of  the  whole  reeion,  although  it  is  also  the  most  persistently  fished. 
It  is  formed  by  two  branches  that  unite  at  Clara  ville.  Just  on  the  line  between  the 
two  counties.  Either  branch  is  a  good  sized  trout  brook,  or  river  rather,  about 
fifteen  miles  long,  and  they  formerly  contained  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of 
fish  ;  at  present,  however,  it  requires  a  long  and  patient  day's  work,  tu  fill  even  a 
small  basket.  The  west  branch  of  the  Neversink  has  two  tributary  streams.  Fall 
Brook  and  Biscuit  Brook,  both  of  these  contain  large  numbers  of  small  trout. 
Northeast  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Neversink  are  the  sources  of  the  RondouL 
There  is  near  the  head  of  the  Rondout,  a  hamlet  named  Sundown. 

The  Big  Indian,  a  tributary  of  the  Esopus,  rises  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
Neversink,  and  flowing  eight  miles  through  Big  Indian  Hollow,  unites  with  th3 
main  stream. 

North  and  west  of  the  Big  Indian  are  several  streams,  the  best  and  most  cele- 
brated of  which  are  Mill  brook  and  Dry  brook  ;  with  many  smaller  streams,  to  all 
of  which  the  same  description  will  apply  •  they  are  clear,  cold  mountain  brooks 
that  come  tumbling  over  boulders  aua  ledges,  and  usually  contain  a  fair  supply 
of  small  trout.  Indeed,  all  the  trout  of  this  region,  even  in  the  larger  streams, 
are  small,  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  pound  is  a  good  weight,  anything  above  a  half 
is  larffe.  Take  the  New  York  and  Oswego  Midland  Railroad  from  New  Y^ork  to 
Fallsburgh,  thence  a  drive  to  Dewittville,  for  the  Neversink  ;  and  to  Westfield 
Flats,  and  thence  to  Beaverkill,  for  that  stream.  Or  drive  from  Shokan,  on  the 
Ulster  and  Delaware  Railroad,  eighteen  miles  from  Rondout.  The  place  where 
anglers  will  find  the  most  hospitable  welcome  is  with  Bailey  Beers,  ofl>ewlttville, 
known  and  beloved  of  many  anglers,  as  the  oddest  and  best  of  innkeepers. 

WurtsboroHf^.  Fine  sport  with  black  bass  can  be  had  in  Marston  Pond,  near 
this  place.  Take  the  New  York  and  Osweco  Midland  Railroad.  Write  to 
Geoiire  Olcott  at  Wurtsboro,  who  will  pilot  and  take  charge  of  visitors. 

\vhiu  Lake.  Pickerel,  black  bass  and  trout,  with  an  abundance  of  game,  are 
found  here.  Reached  by  stage  or  private  conveyance  from  Monticello.  There 
are  seven  good  hotels,  with  several  private  boarding  houses. 

Narrowsburg.  Deer,  ruffed  grouse  and  trout.  Reached  via  the  Erie  Rail- 
road.   There  is  a  hotel  here. 

Skin  Creeks  on  the  banks  of  the  Beaverkill,  eleven  miles  from  Morsston  Station, 
on  the  New  York  and  Oswego  Midland  Railroad,  is  an  excellent  trouting  centre. 

Eldred.  Good  deer,  and  rufl'ed  grouse  shooting  and  trout  fishing.  Isaac 
M.  Bradley,  an  old  hunter,  keeps  a  sportsman's  house,  and  guarantees  fine  sport 
In  season. 

Monticello.    Black  and  grey  scjuirrrel  shooting,  with  many  varieties  of  game 
and  excellent  fishing.    The  route  is  via  the  Erie  Railroad.    There  are  many  hotels 
and  boarding  houses  here.    The  country  about  Monticello  is  high,  yet  there  are 
no  grand  mountainous  elevations.    It  is  situated  on  what  is  sometimes  called  "  a 
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rolling  plateau,"  a  region  presenting  many  scenes  which  have  been  Uglily  extolled 
by  the  poet  and  artist. 

Pond  Eddy.  Deer  within  ten  miles  of  here  ;  three  miles  back  in  the  mountains 
from  Pond  Eddy,  next  station  trom  Port  Jervis«  bears.    On  the  Erie  Road. 

BUopminihuri^  is  a  good  point  for  woodcock  and  grouse,  with  a  few  quaiL 
It  is  reached  via  Middletown,  on  the  Osw^o  Midland  Railroad.  Get  out  at  the 
Tunnel,  and  drive  half  a  mile  to  the  village.  Milo  H.  Seagar  eoteitaios 
sportsmen. 

BuB^Mehaf^na  Countff— 

Dundaff,  Black  bass  and  pickerel  In  Crystal  Lake.  Good  accommoditloiia 
can  be  found. 

2V»«Npilein«  Cownfif— 

IthacA.  Grouse,  quail  and  duck.  Ithaca  is  reached  via  steamer  wnulfroai 
Cayujra,  or  via  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  and  the  Utica,  Ithaca 
ana  Elmira  roads. 

VUter  County— 

Rondout,  Black  bass  fishing.  On  the  Radeon  River,  reached  by  nfl  or 
steamer  from  New  York. 

Skckan.    In  the  Park  Swamp  foxes  and  vixen  are  shot 

One  of  the  best  localities  within  a  fiiir  distance  of  New  Yo^  for  ruffed  |(fooae 
shooting  is  called  the  Cannape.  It  is  a  large  extent  of  wild  territory  siiuated 
on  the  northeast  corner  of  ulster  County.  Take  Hudson  River  Railroad  for 
Kingston,  which  connects  with  the  Ulster  and  Delaware  Railroad  to  ^hokan, 
which  is  seventeen  miles.  The  distance  from  Shokan  to  Watson  Hollow  is  seven 
miles.  Stop  over  night  at  C.  Rockweirs,  who  will  give  every  information  and 
send  a  guide  or  go  himself.  This  country  is  quite  unknown  to  the  sportsmen,  aa 
we  finmy  believe.  There  has  never  been  a  breech-loader  or  a  setter  within  its 
limits.  The  scenery  is  grand  in  the  extreme,  and  the  berries  which  the  ruffed 
grouse  feed  on,  are  very  abundant.  This  territory  is  also  noted  for  its  deep 
mountain  gorge,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  beautiful  lake,  the  head  waters  of  the 
Bushkill  cre^  It  has  two  outlets,  one  emptying  into  the  Esopus  creek,  and 
the  other  in  a  directly  opp^osite  quarter,  into  the  Susquehanna. 

Bears,  panthers  and  wild  cats  are  found  in  the  neighborhood.  Hotel  $3,  pri- 
vate board  $7  per  week  ;  guides  $a  ;  teams  $5. 

Lak4  Mokonk  is  located  near  the  summit  of  Sky  Top  mountain,  five  and  one- 
half  miles  from  New  Paltz,  fourteen  and  one-halt  miles  west  of  Poughkeepsie, 
eightv-eight  miles  from  New  York  City.  The  lake  is  verv  deep  and  abounas  in 
black  blass,  perch,  etc.  The  route  is  via  Erie  Railroad  and  Wallkill  Valley  Branch. 
There  is  a  hotel,  with  boats,  etc. 

Ska$tdaken.    Bears,  foxes,  ruffed  grouse,  rabbits ;  trout  in  the  Esopus  and 
other  streams.    Reached  via  the  Ulster  and  Delaware  Railroad.    Boara  $1.50; 
,  guides  $2  ;  teams  $5. 

Bif  Indian.  Bears,  foxes,  rabbits,  squirrels,  woodcodc,  ruffed  grouse. 
Reached  via  Ulster  and  Delaware  Railroad.    Board  %\  \  teams  $6. 

Mount  Pleasant.  Bears,  rabbits,  squirrels,  ruffed  grouse  ;  trout  in  the  Esopus, 
Beaverkill  and  other  streams.  Reached  via  the  Ulster  and  Delaware  Railroad. 
Board  $6  to  $10  per  week. 

EUenvilU,  Excellent  trouting  in  the  vicinity.  Yankee  Pond  is  stocked  with 
trouL  Reached  via  the  New  York  and  Oswego  Midland  Railway.  Board  can 
be  found  in  private  houses,  $8  per  week. 

Warrett  County^ 

Glens  Falls.  Good  ground  for  wild  ducks  and  geese  In  the  spring.  Go  via  the 
Delaware  and  Hudsou  Canal  Company  RailroM  to  Fort  Edward,  thence  via 
Glens  Falls  Branch. 

Lake  George  has  always  been  famous  for  its  fishing.  Lake  trout,  spedded 
trout,  black  oass,  rock  bass.  Reached  by  rail,  steamboat  and  stage,  vom  all 
directions.    Hotels,  guides,  boats,  and  every  convenience  at  hand. 

Lake  Pkaroy  a  few  miles  west  of  Lake  George,  abounds  in  speckled  trout 

Wayn^  CoutUy— 

Savannah,  Two  and  one-half  miles  distant  is  the  Seneca  River.  In  the 
meadows  along  its  banlcs,  are  snipe,  on  the  river  are  black  ducks,  coots. 
Savannah  is  on  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Road. 
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Sadtu  Bay.  Pike,  pickerel  and  bass  are  caught  here.  Take  the  Rome,  Water- 
town  and  Of^eoaburg:  Rfcttroad. 

Yates  County^ 

Ptnn  Van*  The  birds  are  the  ruffed  ffrouse,  woodcock,  quail,  and  wild  dudes, 
and  of  fur-beartofl^  animals,  the  mink,  muskrat,  red  fox,  grey  squirrel,  and  grey 
rabbit  are  found.  Hotel  accommodations  of  an  excellent  character  can  be  found 
at  Penn  Yan.  The  sporting  dub  of  the  county  is  called  the  Forrester  Club  of 
\  ates  County.  Penn  Yan  is  on  the  Northern  Centnl  Railway.  In  Keuka  Lake 
are  salmon  trout,  whitefish,  black  bass,  perch,  pickerel,  suckera,  rock  bass,  «m- 
fish  and  bullheads. 


NORTH    CAROLINA. 

Area  50,704  square  miles ;  population  1,071,361.  The  State 
may  be  divided  into  the  coast  region,  the  middle  country  and  the 
mountain  district.  The  coast  line  is  much  broken  by  sounds,  num- 
erous islands  and  broad  bays  and  lagoons.  The  coast  belt,  extend- 
ing across  from  the  northern  and  southern  boundaries,. and  inland 
eighty  or  one  hundred  miles,  is  a  level  expanse,  partly  sandy  and 
covered  with  pine  barrens,  and  partly  marshy  and  swampy  lands. 
The  Great  Dismal  Swamp,  extending  into  the  State  from  Virginia 
on  the  North,  and  the  Little  Dismal  lying  between  the  sounds,  are 
the  most  prominent  of  the  numerous  swamps,  which,  throughout 
the  State,  cover  three  million  acres.  Back  of  the  coast  region,  the 
middle  hill  country  gradually  rises  toward  the  west,  until  it  merges 
into  the  mountains  of  the  Alleghany  Range.  Throughout  the  State 
from  the  marsh  to  the  mountain,  the  sportsman  will  find  game  of 
all  the  varieties  common  to  the  Soutnem  States.  Railroad  s^id 
steamboat  travel  are  supplemented  by  the  saddle  horse,  a  mode  of 
travel  much  more  in  vogue  among  the  people  of  the  South  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  country.  Hotels  are  not  always  to  be  found, 
but  where  these  are  lacking  the  visitor  will  find  such  entertainment 
as  the  country  affords,  pronered  with  characteristic  hospitality. 

JBertie  CosMsCy— 

The  Chowaa  and  Roanoke  Rivers,  with  Albemarle  Sound,  are  ezoellent  shoot- 
Ins  grounds  for  geese,  swan,  brant  and  ducks.  The  shootlnsr  grounds  are  acces- 
sible by  boat  or  yacht  from  Colesdam,  Ashland  or  Merry  HiU. 

Mr^nswiek  Cauniy— 

SmitkviUt.    See  Wilmington. 

Jlw««oiMde  4mmI  iht  Adi^nimig  Cimniie*— 

That  portion  of  the  State  lying  west  and  north  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  south  of 
the  AUeghanies,  is  known  as  western  North  Carolina.  It  is  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breaddi  of  seventy-five  miles. 
It  embraces  siicteen  counties,  about  seven  thousand  square  miles. 

The  valleys  have  an  average  elevation  of  two  thousand  feet,  and  are  generally 
well  studdecl  with  farms  and  ikamlets,  but  the  mountains  are,  and  for  centuries  to 
oome  wlU  remain,  wildernesses.  In  them  game  is  abundant,  but  in  the  settle- 
ments it  is  growing  scarce,  owing  to  the  indlfierence  of  the  people  and  law- 
makers, on  the  subject  of  game  laws. 
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The  yalleys  hare  each  their  principal  ttream  taking  Its  rise  in  the  northern 
dope  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  flowing  in  a  northerly  course  through  the  Alle- 
ghanies  into  the  Tennessee  Valley.  All  of  these  streams  are  pretty  w^  sapphed 
with  fish.  In  iiome  they  are  very  abundant,  the  pilce  and  black  bass  of  the  south, 
both  very  gamy,  being  the  most  desirable.  But  it  is  the  headwaters  and  tribu- 
taries of  these  rivers,  where  the  joy  of  the  angler's  heart— the  speckled  trout— is 
to  be  found  in  untold  numbers.  They  are  not  large,  seldom  exceeding  eighteen 
Inches  in  length,  and  areraging  not  more  than  nine ;  but  their  great  number  com- 
pensates for  their  size. 

Asheville  is  well  situated  for  a  starting  point,  being,  geograiAically,  in  the 
centre  of  the  region.  From  New  York,  or  any  of  the  New  England  or  Eastern 
States,  the  best  route  is  via  Richmond,  Danville,  Salisbury  to  Old  Fort,  by  rail, 
thence  across  the  ridge  twenty-four  miles  by  stage,  a  daily  line  connecting  with 
railroad.  From  noitnwest  via  Louisville,  Nashville,  Knoxville  to  Wolf  Creek, 
thence  by  suge  forty-four  mile»-Hi  daily  line.  From  the  south,  rither  one  of  the 
routes  mentioned  will  be  found  convement. 

Morg^nion.  Quail,  woodcock,  rabbits,  rail,  deer,  and  other  game  in  the 
vicinity,  with  good  trout  fishing  in  nearly  all  the  mountain  streams  In  Burke 
County  and  vicinity.  Reached  via  the  Piedmont  Air  Line  to  Salisbury,  thence 
via  the  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad.  From  the  middle  of  May  till  the  last 
of  June  is  the  season.  For  information,  write  to  R.  L.  Patton,  Morganton. 
The  country  Is  hilly  and  mountainous. 

Cartfiret  Cimntjf^ 

Beati/ifri  and  Vicinity.  Canada  i^ese,  brant,  canvas-backs,  redheads,  black, 
and  other  varieties  of  duck,  bay  birds,  curlew,  robin  snipe,  marlin,  godwtts. 
quail :  excellent  trolling  for  bluebsh.  Reached  via  the  North  Carolina  Railroad 
from  New  Berne  to  ^^o^ehead  City,  thence  steamer,  or  via  steamer  from  New 
Vork  or  Baltimore.  See  New  Berne.  Carteret  County  is  level  swamp  lands  and 
pine  forests. 

Chowan  Countj^— 

Bdenton.  The  Chowan  River  and  Albemarle  Sound  are  the  feeding  grounds 
of  great  numbers  of  swan,  geese,  brant  and  dudes,  and  are  splenoid  fishing 
grounds  for  a  variety  of  valuable  and  gamy  fish.  Reached  by  steamers  which 
ply  on  the  sound  and  river.    The  surrounding  countiT  is  level. 

Cluy  Countff— 

Hayesville.  The  Hurricane  Branch,  and  the  Little  Hurricane  Branch,  are 
good  trout  streams. 

ColscffsfrfM  County- 

Flemington  is  seventeen  miles  from  Wilmington,  on  the  Wilmington,  Colum- 
bia and  Augusta  Railroad.  There  is  excellent  fishing  and  shooting  on  Lake  Wao- 
camaw.    Good  accommodations  can  be  obtained. 

Craeew  County— 

New  Btrnt  is  easily  reached  from  New  York  by  rail  or  by  water  direct,  or  by 
water  via  Baltimore  and  Norfolk  steamers.  To  ko  to  the  lake  region,  take  the 
cars  at  New  Berne,  on  the  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina  Railroad,  for  Havelock 
Sution.  sixteen  miles  distant.  In  the  vicinity  of  Havelodc  Station  is  a  heavily 
wooded  country,  vast  pine  uplands,  and  swamps  where  gnm,  maple,  and  other 
trees  grow  in  dense  profusion.  Five  miles  from  the  station  is  Lake  Ellis,  a  round 
lake  of  about  three  miles  in  diameter,  and  nearly  connected  with  it  are  four  or  five 
other  sheets  of  water.  Some  of  these  lakes  are  open  water ;  others  are  grown  up, 
like  Lake  BUis,  with  grass,  through  which  a  punt  can  be  easily  pushed.  These 
lakes  are  the  resort  of^tbousands  of  wild  geese,  black  dudes,  ana  mallards,  very 
few  of  any  other  kind  being  found  there.  The  dry  swamp  known  as  Long  Lake,, 
to  the  south  and  west  of  the  above  chain  of  ponds,  is  an  excellent  ^ace  to  hupt 
for  bears,  panthers  and  wild  cats.  The  pine  ridges  In  that  vldnity  otfer  excellent 
deer  hunting.  As  but  few  persons  about  New  Berne  hunt  in  these  forests,  there 
are  but  few  guides  to  be  had.  Sailing  down  the  Neuse  River  from  New  Berne, 
the  yachtsman  will  pam  several  good  shooting  points,  one  of  which— Slocum's 
Creek,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Uie  city-^is a  resort  for  various  species  of  dudes. 
In  those  woods  colored  guides  can  be  had  for  75  cents  to  $1  per  day,  finding 
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f  theiDBelTes  in  proTlsions.    Black  ducks  and  Canada  gease  are  fovnd  in  laiige 

numbers. 

'  Proceeding  down  the  Neuse  River,  the  sportsman  can  bare  the  choice  of 

shootinK  in  ramlico  and  Cove  Sounds,  at  Harbor  Island,  Hunting  Quarters,  and 
various  oUier  points,  twenty  miles  apart  There  is  no  restriction  as  to  fire  hunt- 
ing.   There  are  no  ''  points  "  held  by  private  parties.    The  hunting  and  shooting 

\  grounds  ashore  and  on  the  water  are  free  to  any  one  who  may  choose  to  visit  this 

part  of  North  Carolina. 

The  fishing  about  New  Berne  is  of  great  variety  and  excellence,  including 
trout,  drum,  bluefish  and  other  varieties. 

CtcrriCMelB  CouvUy^ 

The  grounds  of  the  '*  Currituck  Sha^Hnrand  FitkingCluh^*  are  forty  miles 
■oath  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  include  Ueal's  Islands  and  adjacent  marshes. 
Steamers  run  regularly  from  Norfolk  to  Knott's  Island,  which  is  three  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  Club  grounda.  White  swana,  geese,  ducks,  etc.*  congregate  here 
in  great  numbers. 

The  club  property  runs  from  the  Virginia  line  southerly  about  three  and  a  half 
miles,  and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  (not  including  the  sand  hills)  westerly  about 
one  and  a  half  miles,  being  separated  from  the  main  land  by  one  or  two  marsh 
islands,  and  distant  about  one^uarter  of  a  mile. 

Those  desiring  to  shoot  auail  can  be  satisfied  to  their  hearts'  content,  by  going 
on  the  main  land.  A  couple  of  dollars  paid  to  the  owners  of  these  lands,  will 
afford  immunity  to  the  upland  gunner  for  an  Indefinite  period.  In  addition  to 
the  wild-fowl  already  mentioned,  there  are  jaok  snipe  and  coons  in  great  numbers 
among  the  marshes,  and  some  good  upland  shooting  on  the  two  hundred  acres  of 
high  grounds  belonging  to  the  dub.  The  route  is  via  Norfolk,  rail  or  Q\t  Do- 
minion Line  of  Steamers.  Sportsmen  can  go  to  the  club-bouse  where  decoys, 
boats,  gunners,  and  board  will  be  furnished  at  the  rate  of  $3.50  per  day. 

PejfJar  Brunch  is  a  headquarters  for  sportsmen.  Ducks,  widgeons,  sprfetails, 
black  and  mallards,  geese,  snlpe^  partridges  and  other  varieties  of  game  furnish 
abundant  sport,  while  ooon  hunting  is  to  be  had  in  the  vicinity.  The  route  is  as 
above  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  thence  via  nver  steamer.  Board  can  Be  obtained  at  Van 
Sleydt's  or  D.  W.  LInsey's,  $a  per  day ;  gunners  $3  ;  boats,  etc.,  at  reasonable 
rates. 

JCnttfs  Island  and  Currituck  5»u$td.  Between  the  headwaters  of  Currituck 
Sound,  otherwise  known  as  the  Back  Bav,  and  the  outside  ocean  beach  is  a  des- 
olate sand  flat,  known  to  residents  and  to  sportsmen  as  *"*  The  Sand.'*  This 
almost  desert  extends  north  and  south  a  dozen  or  more  miles  In  length,  ranging 
in  width  from  half  a  mile  to  two  or  three,  and  its  inner  edge,  from  Chesapeake 
Bay  along  the  sounds  and  creeks  that  Indent  the  coast  to  Currituck  inlet,  is  the 

Sreat  resort  and  feeding  ground  of  vanous  spedea  of  ducks,  comprising  canvas- 
ack,  blade  duck,  widgeon,  sprig-tail,  teal,  red-head,  broad  bill,  etc.,  also  geese 
and  swans  in  profusion.  Route  as  above  via  Norfolk  steamers.  Time  from 
New  York,  thirty  hours:  Hie  for  round  trip  H4*  Cost  per  day  for  man,  decoys, 
■kifb  and  marshes  $5.    Season  lasto  till  Fab.  15th.    Board  at  J.  White's  $1.50. 

JPaWd— n  OoMtUjf — 

Tk^mannllc,  Wild  turkeys  and  other  game  in  the  vicinity.  Reached  via 
Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad.  The  surfiue  of  the  county  is  diversified  by  hills 
and  valleys. 

CSFranville  GosMsfy— 

Kittrtll,  Quail  in  abundance.  Reached  in  thirty  hours  from  New  York  via 
Baltimore  ;  steamer  to  Portsmouth  :  Seaboard  and  Roanoke  Railroad  to  Weldon : 
Raleigh  and  Gaston  Railroad  to  Kittrdl.  Good  hotel  accommodations  at  Colonel 
Davis^s  house.  Horses  and  wagons  furnished  at  the  hotd.  The  surface  of  the 
county  is  undulating  and  hilly. 

Ostil/ord  CoufUff— 

Grecnsboreugh,  Good  quail  shooting  with  a  variety  of  game  In  the  surround- 
ing country.  Readied  via  the  Piedmont  Air  Line  Railroad,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  from  Richmond.  The  surface  of  the  county  is  undulating  and  in 
many  portions  covered  by  aense  forests. 

Weldon  It  a  good  centre  for  the  sportsman.    Deer,  wild  turkeys  and  quail  are 
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abundant  in  th«  vicinity.  The  fjfame  is  so  near  one  can  start  in  the  morning  after 
breakfiUt  from  the  hotd  and  retnm  to  a  ftmr  o'dock  dinner,  with  the  ctftminty  of 
seeing  at  least  one  deer,  and  generally  of  bringing  one  in.  Twenty  milrffl  dowo 
the  Roanoke  River  they  are  more  abondani  stiu,  bnt  600  has  no  need  to  go  ao  far. 

For  wild  turkeys  the  ground  down  the  Roanoke,  or  on  the  other  side  opposite 
Weldon,  is  better.  The  surrounding  country  can  be  easily  reached  from  Weldoo, 
either  by  rail  or  the  Roanoke  River.  On  the  latter  are  two  lines  of  boats  which 
make  tnps  down  the  river  about  twiee  a  week.  A  party  can  take  a  cook  and 
servants,  and  all  the  nece^aries  from  the  Weldon  HoteL  A  stuy  of  a  week 
would  be  rewarded  by  many  deer,  and  wild  turkeys  in  abundance. 

A  boat  is  a  necessity  to  enable  sportsmen  to  hunt  either  side  of  the  river. 
There  are  several  small  places  on  the  Roanoke  where  one  can  be  accommodated, 
and  from  which  daily  excursions  can  be  made.  Weldon  Is  easily  accessible  bj 
rail.  leaving  New  York  City,  via  the  Pennsylvania  road  at  ^  p.  m.,  Weldon  is 
reached  in  time  for  breakfast  the  next  day.  The  Weldon  Hotel  is  a  larorlte 
house  with  sportsmen.  An  introduction  from  its  proprietors,  Messrs.  M 
and  Russell,  secures  in  the  neighborhood  every  attention  and  fiicility  for 

Haii/ajT,   Deer  and  small  game  are  abundant  within  a  short  dlsiaiice  finom 
town.   Reached  via  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad,  and  by  river  atean 
Good  accommodations  can  be  secured  for  $1.50  and  $a  per  day ;  teams -fs ;  guides 
75  cents. 

Mt.  Sterling.  The  Big,  Catalouche,  and  Jonathan's  Creeks,  tributaries  of  the 
Big  Pigeon  River,  are  excellent  trout  streams.  Reached  via  Bast  Tennessee, 
Virginia  and  Geoivia  Railroad  4o  Monristown,  thence  via  Ciaciiinati,  Cumber- 
land Gap  and  Chariaston  Railroad  to  Clifton^  thence  1^  good  taropike  tlurty-lbar 
miles  to  Mt.  Sterling.    Stop  with  B.  P.  Ho(dcms.    Countiry  mountainous. 

MelHno^U  County*- 

Marian  is  a  small  village  among  the  mountains  and  in  an  excellent  qnaH  coun- 
try, with  good  trout  fishing  in  the  streams.  The  route  is  via  tlie  Western  Noith 
Carolina  Railroad. 

jnteAali  Commty— 

Black  Mountain.  This  region  is  quite  famous  for  bears,  and  there  are  deer, 
ruffed  grouse,  wild  turkeys,  squirrels,  and  spedcled  trout  Ge  to  Johnson's  City, 
Tenn.,  via  the  Bast  Tennessee  Viiginia  and  Georgia  Railroad. 

3foora  Co«isty— 

Caledonia,  on  the  Rosaoke,  tea  miles  from  Halifax,  la  an  esosUett  centre  Cor 
deer  and  small  game.  Bxpenses  about  tlM  same  9M  those  of  Ualifiax.  Bxcdient 
shooting  all  along  the  Roanoke  River  in  this  vicinity. 

Xteu>  Manover  Co«M»#y— 

JVilminrton.  On  tite  Cape  Pear  River  below  Wilmington,  and  in  the  vidnity 
of  Smith  vilie  is  good  swan,  goose,  brant,  duck  and  snipe  shooting.  Readied  m 
the  Carolina  Central,  the  WUmington,  Columbia  and  Augusta,  or  the  Wilmington 
and  Weldon  Railroads,  also  by  boats  from  New  York.  The  sunrouftdiiig  eouatry 
is  level. 

Xtikrihan^pton  County-r- 

Garysburgk  is  a  good  place  for  the  sportsman  to  stop,  and  Is  three  mQes  from 
Weldon  on  the  railroad  to  Norfolk.  The  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  W.  P.  Kee, 
knows  all  the  best  stands  for  deer,  and  where  every  gang  of  tnriceys  works 
around  him.  He  owns  the  hunting  privilege  on  about  ten  thousand  acres  of  land, 
and  makes  it  his  business  during  the  winter  montlis  to  hunt  with  qwrtsmen,  or 
alone.    See  Weldon. 

JP<f<  County- 
Tint  Tar  River^  flowing  through  Pitt  and  Beaufort  Coundes  and  essptytog  into 
Pamlico  Sound,  is  the  resort  of  thousands  of  geese,  swan,  ducks,  nrant,  sic 
Reached  by  boat  from  Pamlico  Sound,  or  via  Tarborough. 

MiehfHond  County-' 

Latoritthurgk.  Deer,  wild  turkeys  and  other  game  In  abundance.  Reached 
via  the  Caroliiui  Central  Railroad.  No  good  hotel.  The  surfaoe  of  the  oountiy 
is  undulating. 
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Btohes  County- 
Si^  CregJk.    A  ▼artety  of  fiahiwc  and  huntiog  in  the  gurroanding  country. 
Stop  a,!  B.  P.  Hopkins*.    Reacliad  oy  drivfifroiii  Grieeqsboro.  The  country  is 
hilly. 

Warren  County— 

M»n*m  is  an  eiceUent  quail  tooallty .  Go  Iria  A«  lUkif  h  and  Gaston  RAilroad. 


OHIO. 

The  surface  of  Ohio,  extending  over  an  area  of  ^9,946  square 
miles,  is  a  plateau  which  itach/e$  it^  gr^test  eleVation  in. Logan 
County.  There  is  a  ridge  of  highlands  north  of  the  middle  of  the 
State  which  forms  the  water  ridge,  which  with  a  second  rid^,  south 
of  this,  are  the  only  ones  worthy  of  mention.  The  surface  is  farther 
diversified  by  the  cfeeply  crodeq  river  valleys,  with  their  high  bluffs, 
and  by  numerous  stretches  of  forest  land.  The  State  was  once  the 
range  of  much  large  game,  which  has  now,  however,  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared.  The  sport  is  therefore  confined  to  bird  shoot- 
ing, and  fisning. 

ji.ugia4ao  Counip^ 

Saint  Mary*,  The  Resenroir.  an  artificial  sheet  of  water,  eontainioff  seven- 
teen thousand  acres,  built  as  a  feeder,  affords  as  fine  wild  fowl  shooting  ss  can  be 
found  in  the  Sute.  Talcc  the  Dayton  and  Michigan  Railway  to  WapalconetU, 
thence  wagon. 

Ashtabula  Countff— 

.  yejferso*.  In  this  Ticinity  are  found  squirrels,  quail,  woodcock,  rabbits,  Yery 
plenty,  red  foxes,  wild  turkeys  and  deer.  Take  Franklin  Division  of  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern. 

AMhtabula,  Snipe,  ruffed  grouse,  woodcock,  wild  turkey.  Reached  via  the 
Lake  Shore  Railroa4. 

Camn€aut*  Excellent  fishing  in  Lake  Erie  and  in  the  Connenut  River,  for 
t>as8,  pike,  perch,  whitefish.  and  mascklonge  in  the  river.  Good  shootinfi^  for 
ducks,  squirrels,  and  partridges.  Conneaut  is  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
SouUiem  Railroad,  twenty-e^ht  miles  west  from  Erie,  Pem. 

Lmax.  QunU*  ruffed  grouse,  wild  pigeons,  .wild  turkeys,  grey  and  black 
squirrehL 

"BoUnont  County— 

BtUairt,  Good  quail  shooting  in  the  Ohio  River  bottoms.  Reached  via  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio,  or  Cleveland  and  Pitlsbarg  Railroad. 

Columhiana  County- 
East  Liverpool,    Quail  and  ruffed  grouse  are  numerous.    Take  the  Cleveland 

and  Pittsburg  Railroad. 

New  Lisb^.    Black  bass,  quaii  and  grouse  abundant.    Take  the  Atlantic  and 

Great  Western  Railway  from  Cleveland  to  Niles,  thence  Niles  and  New  Lisbon 

Branch. 

Cuyahoga  County— 

Cleveland.  The  Hones  Point  Club,  of  Cleveland,  has  one  of  the  finest  duck- 
ing grounds  on  Lake  Erie,  and  the  ducking  season  commences  on  the  ist  of  Sep- 
temt>er.  The  rendezvous  is  only  a  hundred  miles  from  Cleveland,  and  ducks  are 
plentiAil. 
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J>efianee  Couniy-^ 

Rabbits  are  abundant,  and  of  good  quality  throuf^hout  the  countv.  SM^  at 
any  of  the  stations  on  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  or  the  Toledo,  Wat>as& 
and  Western  Railroads. 

Jfelaware  County-- 

Lewi*  Center.  Quail  and  turkeys.  Reached  via  the  Clevdand,  Colnmbos, 
Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  Railroad,  sixteen  miles  from  Columbus.  No  hotels, 
tboufi^h  board  can  be  obtained  in  the  Tillage. 

JBrim  County— 

Sandusky,  Good  duck  shooting  on  the  marshes.  Reached  via  the  Lake  Shore 
and  Michigan  Southern,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  or  the  Cincinnati,  &UKlDafcj  and 
Cleveland  Railroad. 

Kelley^s  Island^  in  Lake  Erie,  is  the  headquarters  for  black  bass  anglers,  from 
Cincinnati,  Covington,  Pittsburg,  Columbus  and  Cleveland,  and  may  be  reached 
by  boat  from  Sandusky  or  Cleveland.  Hotel  aooommodations  at  Jacob  Rush's 
house,  ^9  per  day. 

Put-in-Bay  and  Point  au  Pelee  Islands,  are  also  favorite  resorts.    Point  au 
Pelee,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Sandusky,   and  just  across  Unde  Sam'i 
boundary,  is  a  locality  that  cannot  be  excelled  for  its  Slack  ban  fishing.    It  is 
accessible  easily  from  Buffalo,  Cleveland  and  Sandusky.    Hotel  accommoda- 
tion is  poor,  but  the  camping  ground  is  superb.    Minnows  are  used  for  bait,  and 
the  bass  are  nOt  known  to  taxe  the  fly  except  by  trolling.    If  desired,  splendid 
accommodations  can  be  had  at  Put-in- Bay,  fourteen  miles  distant,  and  a  sceam 
tug  will  take  you  to  and  from  the  fishing  ground  each  day.    We  are  rather  in- 
clined to  recommend  this  place  to  the  luxurious  anjg^ler  who  does  not  care  to  rough 
it  in  the  bush,  fbr  superior  fishing  is  rarely  found  in  connection  with  the  oomicuts 
of  civilization.    Moreover,  splendid  duck  shooting  can  be  enjoyed  here  in  the  &J1. 
as  there  are  about  five  thousand  acres  of  marsh  land  covered  with  wild  rice,  ttpoo 
which  the  mallard  feed,  and  any  bungler  can  bag  from  ten  to  twenty  of  an  after- 
noon.   There  is  also  fox  hunting,  if  the  sportsman  wiU  only  bring  his  houods« 
for  the  island  is  full  of  red  foxes.    The  best  time  for  an  excursion  is  the  middle 
of  the  months  of  May  and  September.    Taken  all  in  all,  the  Point  an  Pelee  is 
exceptionally  attractive.    The  South  Side  Dock  is  the  best  place  to  go  to ;  better 
accommodations,  but  you  have  to  fish  in  boats.    The  best  point  to  obtain  men  is 
at  Put- in- Bay.    West  Dock  is  the  best  part  for  dudcing  ana  fishing  combined,  as 
you  are  near  the  marsh.    For  information,  address  Robert  McCormick,  Kijhcs- 
ville,  Ontario,  Canada,  the  nearest  post  office  for  South  Side  ;  Walter  Grubb,  or 
Dr.  McCormick,  Kelley*s  Island,  Ohio. 

H.uTon  County--- 

The  extensive  marshes  surrounding  the  Great  I^geon  Roost  in  the  Western 
part  of  this  county,  accessible  fh>m  Attica,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
IS  a  grand  shooting  place  for  ducks,  mallards,  shovelers,  pintails,  redheads  and 
teal. 

J'aehBon  County-^ 

Byer^M  Siaticn,  Rabbits,  pheasants,  and  qualL  The  oonntry  is  too  lully  and 
the  brush  too  thick  and  high  for  successful  hunting. 

JAehlng  County-- 

Newark'  Situated  about  ten  miles  firom  this  city  is  tlie  Liddng  Reservoir,  a 
noted  place  of  resort  for  sportsmen  in  this  vicinity,  as  well  as  abroad.  This  res- 
ervoir IS  a  sheet  of  water  covering  about  five  to  six  thousand  acres,  ai>ounding  id 
good  fishing  and  hunting.  Black  oass,  pickerel|Sunfish, and  Lake  Erie  bass*  wild 
ucks  and  quail  are  found  in  this  locality.  There  are  three  hotels ;  cost  of 
board  from  I1.50  to  $a  per  day.  Boats  at  afl  of  these  places  for  50  cents  per  dav ; 
man  to  row  for  $3.  It  is  reached  tirom  Newark  by  rail  fbr  35  cents,  or  by  team  for 
t%  per  day.  Fishing  season,  April,  May  and  June — ^best  in  last  two  months. 
Hunting  from  October  ist  through  the  fall.  Rolling  country.  One  hotel  is 
located  on  the  line  of  the  Newark,  somerset  and  Straitsville  Railroad  ;  othei  ho- 
tels reached  by  teams  ;  they  are  kept  open  the  year  through.  Newark  is  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  and  St  Louis  Railroads. 

Itogan  County— 

HuntnilU,    Duck,  snipe  and  quail  shooting  excellent  at  the  Reaerroir,    Tske 
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die  CindiUHitl,  Sanduaky  and  Cleydand  Railroad,  aeventy-«ne  mfles  firora 
Clerebiod,  or  the  Plttabufi^.  Port  Wayne  and  Chica|{o  Railroad.  Golnir  from 
Pittoburg  take  the  latter  railroad  at  Korest,  and  chanffd  cara  to  Cincinnati,  San-> 
duslcj  and  Dayton  Railroad  to  HuntSTille  thence  a  ride  of  five  miles  to  the  Res- 
ervoir. Inquire  for  William  Homberif  er.  Board  $i ;  boats  end  guides  to  be 
had. 

Medimm  KJitutUy— 

Medina.  Ruffed  KTonae,  quail,  woodcock,  mallard,  teal  and  wood-dacks. 
Black  baas  are  abundiuit  in  a  lake  tour  miles  from  town.  Reached  via  the  L.  S. 
and  T.  V.  Railroad. 

Chif^rma  Lake.  Quafl,  woodcock,  ducks ;  black  and  spotted  base  at  Chippe- 
wa Lake.  Reached  via  the  Cleveland,  Tuscarawas  Valley  and  Wheeling  Rafl- 
road.    Private  board  |i  per  day ;  teams  $5.    Counby  rolling. 

JPerry  CotnUy— 

S^mertei.  QuaU  and  ruffed  grouse  abundant  Reached  via  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad.    Good  hotel  accommodations  at  moderate  prices. 


Republic.  Squirrel  shooting  te  good  In  the  vicinity.  Reached  via  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad. 

TiMn.  Deer,  turkeys  and  ruffed  grouse  are  found  in  the  "  Big  Woods.**  Quail 
are  plenty  in  the  vioioi^.  Tiffin  is  reached  via  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Cin- 
cionati,  Sanduslcy  and  Clevdand,  or  the  Mansfield,  Coldwater  and  Lake  Michi- 
gan Railroads. 

Btarh  CoMnfy— 

Altiamce.    Foxes  are  numerous  In  winter,  quail,  ruffed  ^rottat :  black  bass, 

fike,  ranging  in  weight  from  one  to  five  pounds.    Reached  via  the  Cleveland  and 
Ittsburg.  and  the  PitUburg,  Port  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroads. 

ffmds^m.  Woodcock,  snipe,  sora,  Carolina  and  Viririnia  tail,  pigeons  at  times 
in  great  quantities.  Reached  via  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg,  or  the  Cleveland, 
Mount  Vernon  and  Columbus  Railroad. 

Macedonia  Depot.  Ducks,  geese,  ruffed  grouse,  woodcock,  snipe.  Shooting 
grounds,  Riley*s  Lake  and  Cuyahoga  River.  Reached  via  Cleveland  and  Pitts- 
burg Railroad,  twenty  miles  from  Cleveland.  Hotel  and  private  board,  $x  per 
day  ;  boats  to  be  hired. 

2Weeaf*a«Mi«  Co«M<ff— 

New  Pkiiadei/kia.  Quail,  woodcock,  etc. :  fishing  in  the  Tuscarawas  River. 
Reached  via  the  Cleveland,  Tuscarawas  and  WheeUi^  Railroad. 

IRIIiatMtf  C^unt^f— 

Bryan.  The  *'  big  woods,**  afford  good  deer  hunting.  Take  the  Lake  Shore 
and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad. 

ITomI  Co«MftCy— 

Toniogany.  In  tne  rapids  of  the  Maumee  River,  two  miles  from  here,  excel- 
lent rock  and  black  bass  fishing.  Take  the  Dayton  and  Michigan  Railroad,  dis- 
tance from  Toledo,  twenty-two  miles.  Boats  and  boatmen  on  hand.  Fly  fishing 
in  May  and  June,  after  that  time  minnowa  for  balL 


OREGON. 


The   State  of  Oregon    embraces  an  area  of  95,374  square 
miles,  and  is  the  least  populated  territory  in  the  United  States,  the 
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population  being  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the'  AA^Uamette 
Valley.  The  Cascade  Mountains,  in  the  centre;  divide  the  State 
and  with  other  ranges  give  to  the  surface  distinctively  a  mountain- 
ous character.  Deep  cafions,  8now-<apped  mountains  and  rapid 
dashing  streams  are  the  striking  physical  features  of  Oregon.    The 

fame  of  the  Pacific  slope  is  found  in  abundance  through  the 
tate :  grizzly  and  black  bears,  panthet^,  wild  cats,  grey  wolves, 
coyotes,  mountain  sheep,  elk,  b1ack*tail  deer,  antelope,  swansi, 
geese,  brant,  and  other  varieties  of  animals  and  birds.  The  rivers 
and  streams  abound  in  salmon,  cod,  halibut,  stuigeon,  herring, 
smelts,  etc.,  and  these  fisheries  constitute  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant industries  of  the  State. 

Clatmop  Cituniif— 

Asioriti.  Clatsop  Beach  is  a  ^vorite  summer  resort  Th«  gMM  oomoftees 
deer«  elk,  black  bears,  grouse,  doves  and  quail.  Reached  yia  the  Pacific  Co«si 
line  of  fteamers  from  San  Francisco.  For  other  routes  see  Jacksonville,  Jacksoo 
County.    Board  at  the  hotel  $xs  p«r  week. 

JacksonviUe.  In  the  mountains  afe  deer,  bears,  elk,  and  other  game,  rabbits 
in  the  fields,  and  fine  trouting  in  the  streams.  A  favorite  resort  for  Jacksonrfne 
people  is  Volcano  Lake  in  the  Cascade  Mountains. 

To  this  part  of  Oregon  there  are  three  routes.  The  first  is  to  leave  the  cars  at 
Kelton,  Utah,  and  take  the  stai^e  through  the  artemisia  plains  of  Idaho,  and  the 
bunch-grass  plateaus  of  Washington  'l  erritory  :  the  nejct  is  to  go  by  rail  to  Sftn 
Francisco,  thence  take  the  steamer  north  ;  and  tne  third  is  to  pass  through  Call- 
fomia  overland  by  stage  and  rail,  and  enter  OrcMgoo  from  the  south.  The  former 
is  the  most  tedious;  the  next  the  most  comfortable,  and  the  third  the  moat 
Interesting. 

JTosephine  County— 

Grave  Creek.  Bears,  deer  and  panthers  numerous :  mountain  trout.  Fifty- 
four  miles  from  Roseburg,  the  southern  terminus  of  toe  Or^on  and  CaHforraa 
Railroad.    Daily  stage  connection.    Board  $7  per  week.    Mountainous  country. 

Vnion  County— 

La  Grand*.  Bears,  deer,  dk,  mountain  sheep.  Jack  rabbits,  ceese,  ducks,  sage 
hens ;  pinnated  and  ruffed  grouse  ;  salmon,  mountain  trouL  La  Grande  is  four 
hundred  miles  from  Kelton,  on  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  Board  75  cents  to 
$1.  A  valley  surrounded  by  undulating  prsiries,  and  heavily  timbered 
tains. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

This  State,  embracing  an  area  of  43,000  square  miles,  presents 
a  great  variety  of  surface*  -The-eastem  and  central  parts  are  tra- 
versed by  parallel  ranges  of  the  Appalachian  Chain  which  here  at- 
tains a  width  of  two  hundred  miles.  The  western  sections  of  the 
State  are  broken  and  hilly;  The  mountain  regions  are  covered  by 
extensive  forest  lands  which  are  the  abode  of  much  large  game,  and 
where  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  most  picturesque  trcNiting  streams 
in  the  world.    The  natural  attractions  ot  these  r^ons,  the  aumdwis 
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and  well  appointed  railfoids  ahd  hig^hways,  renderingf  them  easy 
of  access  from  the  ^eat  cities*  and  the  comfortable  accommoda- 
tions usually  found  m  summer,  all  conspire  to  place  the  mountain 
counties  of  Pennsylvania  among  the  most  popular  sportsmen's 
resorts  of  the  Middle  States. 


Climi^m.    At  the  junction  of  ConeqneDessinfc  Creek  and  Beerer  Creek  neer 

ouse  and  «|uifi«le  ere  there 


A-Ueghmmff  County^ 

Clim^m,    At  the  junction  of  uoneqaeDessiar  Ui 
Clinton,  is  a  good  hotel  for  sportflmen.    Quail,  rr 

found.    On  the  Srie  and  Pittaourg  and  the  Pittsbuig,  Fort  Way^e  and  Chicago 
Railroads. 

^m^trong  Counig^ 

Lteekhurtk.    Quail,  partridge,  squirrels ;  bass.  pike.    Reached  ria  the  Penn- 
sylvania RauroadT   Board  $i  per  day,  $«  per  week ;  teams  ls  per  day. ' 
OakUnd.    Good  trout  fishing.    Readied  same  as  Henryvule,  abore. 

JB«««er  C«««»<ir~ 

New  Brighton.  Woodcock  and  ruffed  grouse.  Reached  via  the  Pittsbuig, 
Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad. 

Badtn.  Grey  squirrels,  liares  and  partridges,  especially  abundant  in  the 
vicinity  of  Raccoon  Creek.  Reached  via  the  PitUburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chi- 
cago Railroad. 

Bed/ord.  Deer,  wild  turkeys,  ruffed  grouse,  quail,  woodcock,  trout,  black 
bass.  Reached  via  the  Pennsylvania,  or  Huntingdoii  and  Broad  Top  Railroads. 
Hotels.    Country  mountAinous. 

Woodburj^.    Good  snipe  shooting  on  the  meadows. 

Haprwgu.  Grouse  and  pheasants.  Take  tlie  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  Hunt- 
ingdon,  thence  via  the  Huntingdon  and  Broad  Top  ROad. 

Hambur£.  Rabbits,  wild  pigeons,  turkeys,  pheasants,  partridges,  quail,  etc., 
afford  good  shooting.    Hamburg  is  on  th£  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad. 

Reading.  Black  Imss  fishing  in  the  Delaware  from  here  to  Manayunk,  espe- 
cially good  at  Flat  Rock  Dam. 

Aif»w,  Blue  Mountain. is  an  excellent  hunting  ground  for  wildcats,  deer, 
foxes  and  grouse. 

Biair  County— 

A  lu^na  is  at  the  base  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  Bears,  deer,  wild  turkeys, 
pigeons,  partridges,  squirrels,  and  other  game  are  found  in  the  mountains,  while 
the  streams  abound  in  trout.  Reached  via  the  Pennsylvania  Rjiilroad.  There 
are  good  hotels  $a  to  $3.50  ;  guides  %^  to  $3.  The  Befls  Gap  Run,  and  Kittan- 
ning  Point  are  favorite  camping  grounds. 

Williamxburgh.  Bear,  deer,  wild  turkey,  partridge,  woodcock,  squlrrd ; 
trout,  pike  and  black  bass.  Reached  via  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Hotel  $5 
per  week ;  teams  $t.5o  to  $a  per  day.    Mountainous  country. 

HoUidaysburgk.  Black  Mss  and  ducks  are  (luite  plentiful  In  the  old  canal 
reservoir.  Deer,  rabbits  and  other  game  in  the  vicinity.  Reached  via  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 

Tyromt,  Deer,  ruffed  grouse,  quail  and  woodcodc.  Six  miles  out  on  the  Clear- 
field Railroad  is  the  best  locality  for  trout.  Reached  via  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road. The  City  Hotel  |i.y>  per  day,  private  board  $5  per  week  ;  guides  |x.so  to 
$a  per  day.    The  country'  mountainous  and  well  Suited  to  camping  Out. 

At  Munson*s  Cove,  fifteen  miles  south  of  the  Martinsburg  branch  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  are  found  partridges,  pheasants  and  wo(^cock. 

Bradford  County^ 

Tewamda,    Good  quail  and  grouse  shooting.    Take  the  Lehigh  Valley  Road. 

Bueht  County— 

RitgtUviUe.  Excellent  black  bass  fishing  in  the  Delaware.  Reached  by  the 
New  Jeisey  Central  Railroad  to  Baaton,  tna  theoce  eight  oules  dowa  ttte  Belvi- 
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dere-DeUware  Railroad,  or  by  the  PennsylTsnU  Railroad  to  Trenton,  and 
op  the  Belvidere-Delaware  Rjiilroad. 

Quakertevm.  Rabbits^  squirrels,  pheasants,  partridges,  woodcock.  Reached 
via  the  North  Pennsylvania. 

Sellersviile.  Quail,  ruffed  ffrouse,  woodcock.  The  country  is  directly  in  the 
line  ot  the  migratory  woodcock.  Take  the  North  Pennsylvania,  a  ride  o£  thirtj- 
one  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

Mount  FUasant.    See  Mount  Pleasant,  New  Jersey. 

Ntw  Hop€.    Black  bass  fishing  in  the  Delaware  River. 

J^Mtler  Co«nftf— 

ButUr,  Wild  ducks,  geese,  partridges,  quail,  aquirrds  and  Mack  basi^ 
Reached  via  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Board  ft  to  ^  per  day,  fe  to  fio  per 
week.    Country  hilly  and  rolling. 

CuvinhTln  County— 

Cotumamgk.  Ducks  are  abundant  in  season.  Readied  via  the  Peansyivaaia 
Railroad. 

Ebensburgk.  Panthers,  wildcats,  bears,  deer,  foxes  :  turkeys,  ruffed  groose; 
trout.  Reached  via  the  Sbensbuig  branch  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  HoteU 
and  private  bo^rd,  50  cents  to  $2.    Mountainous  country. 

Cameron  County— 

Em*0rium.  Trout  in  Potter,  McKean,  Cameron  and  Clinton  Coontles  arc 
found  m  f  lir  quantity  in  the  small  tributaries  of  the  large  streams,  such  as  Pse. 
Kettle  and  Driftwood  Creeks,  which  are  near  the  head  waters  of  the  SinnamAbo- 
ning  River.  Emporium  is  a  good  point  to  start  from  :  the  route  is  by  tiie  Philadei- 
phia  and  Brie  Railroad.  These  counties  are  the  best  in  the  SUte  for  hunting  sod 
fishing.  Hotel  board,  $2 ;  guides  $1.50,  and  found ;  teams  $3  to  $5.  Provide 
camping  outfit.    The  country  is  hilly. 

Sinnamakoning.  Deer,  bears,  foxes,  wolves,  grouse,  with  trout  fishing. 
Reached  via  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad.  A  comforuble  hotel  is  kept  by 
I.  M.  Shaffer,  $1.50.  A  fine  pack  of  hounds,  with  guide,  teams  etc.,  can  here  bt 
found,  $5  per  day.  Tbe  country  is  broken  into  narrow  defiles  and  steep  ridges, 
and  the  prevailing  mode  of  deer  hunting  is  to  drive  with  dogs. 

Carhon  County— 

Pftn  Havtn.  Stony  Creek,  accessible  frmn  this  point,  is  a  fiunons  troutiog 
stream.  Take  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad.  In  Carbon,  Luzerne  and  SoUiru 
Counties  are  extensive  forests  of  hemlock,  spruce  and  pine  in  which  deer,  bear,ecc-. 
are  still  found  in  large  numbers.  The  swamps  and  lakes,  of  which  there  are  nunf , 
afford  good  sport.    Ruffed  grouse,  quail,  etc.,  are  quite  plenty. 

Contra  County— 

Pkili^Mbur^y  among  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  is  a  good  centre  for  bear  and 
deer  hunting  and  trout  fishing.  Reached  via  the  Pennsylvania,  and  Allegfaesjr 
Valley  Railroads.    Hotel,  $2  ;  guides  $a.    Provide  camping  outfit. 

BelUfontt,  Deer,  ruffed  jfrouse  ;  trout  Reached  via  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road. Board  at  hotel  or  private  house,  ^2.50  per  week.  The  Seven  Mountains 
and  other  well  known  hunting  and  fishing  resorts  are  easily  accessible. 

Chemter  County— 

PhttnixvilU.    Good  black  bass  fishlnr.    Reached  via  the  Reading  RaOroad. 

Dcwningiown,  Ruffed  grouse,  quau,  woodcock,  trout.  Reached  via  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Hotels  $a ;  private  board  $1.50 :  teams  93  to  $4.  Hilir 
country.  -  .  ▼j      -r^ 

CleaT/ield  County— 

CurrvintvUI*.  Black  bass  are  caught  'm  the  river.  The  Snaquebaana  River 
Dottoms  are  good  grounds  for  deer. 

.  CUarJUid,  Deer,  an  occasional  bear,  ruffed  grouse,  quail,  trout  in  the  moun- 
uin  streams,  and  black  bass  in  Clearfield  Creek.  Reached  via  the  Pennsylrsnia 
■^iroad.  Board  at  the  hotels  U  to  $3,  guides  at  reasonable  rates,  and  tog  lodges 
■or  sportsmen  in  the  hunting  and  fishing  regions. 
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€Iinf#n  CoMnCy— 

L^ck  Haven,  amonj;  the  Allef^henies,  is  %  summer  resort  much  frequented  for 
its  scenery  and  the  fine  fisbing  and  shooting  found  in  the  neighborhood.  In  all 
the  streams  to  the  northwest  trout  are  plenty.  Reached  via  the  Philadelphia  and 
Erie  Railroad.    Good  summer  hotels. 

Hyner  and  Renavo^  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Brie  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  are  in  the  midst  of  the  great  pine  forest  regions  of  Northern  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  woods  all  about  abound  in  game,  the  streams  in  brook  trout  and 
other  varieties.  The  Susquehanna  alone  has  thirty-one  varieties.  Near  Hyner 
is  Young  Woman's  Town,  which  has  the  wildest,  croolcedest  stream  of  the  same 
name.  Kettle  Creek  is  another  very  beautiful  and  romantic  stream.  The  Short 
Bend  on  this  stream  is  a  lovely  spot,  not  fiar  from  where  the  Susquehanna  turns 
around  the  corner  of  a  mountain.  It  you  follow  any  one  of  these  streams  into  the 
forest  you  will  have  ample  use  for  both  rod  and  gun.  You  can  return  to  Renovo 
by  a  little  branch  of  Kettle  Creek,  or,  you  may  follow  the  winding  of  this  favorite 
stream  up  past  Beaver's  Dam,  Spicewood  River,  Trout  Fork,  and  Qx  Bow  Bend, 
to  Cross  roric  P.  O.,  and  return  by  Paddy's  Run  through  Tamarach  Swamp  in 
almost  a  direct  line  to  Renovo.  The  whole  surface  in  this  vicinity  is  deeply 
seamed  with  narrow  valleys  and  ravines  roreading  in  every  direction,  and  mark- 
ing out  the  innumerable  water-courses.  Steep  walls  of  massive  rock  rise  up  to 
lony  heights,  supporting  the  broad  table-land,  which  is  crowned  with  mountains 
of  dense  forests,  and  stretches  far  out  toward  the  sea  into  five  points,  called  the 
Finger  Mountains,  of  which  Mahoopany,  Tonawanda,  and  Biossburg  are  the 
most  important. 

Renovo  is  much  visited  in  summer  by  sportsmen  and  pleasure  seekers.  There 
are  good  hotels  and  other  accommodations  here. 

Youni  Weman^s  Tvatn.  Excellent  trout  fishing  in  the  neighboring  creeks, 
with  game  in  the  woods.  Take  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Division  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.    Guides  are  necessary  and  can  be  obtained. 

ColwmM^ia  County— 

Blocmtburgh.  There  is  a  good  locality  about  twentj[  miles  from  Bloomsburgh, 
and  within  four  miles  of  Rickett's  Long  Pond  Hotel,  with  board  in  private  fiaraily 
at  $7  per  week.  Bloomsburgh  is  reached  by  Philadelphia  and  Readii^  Rail- 
road or  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad.  Address  John  Gibbs, 
Bloomsburgh. 

Crawford  CmLnty — 

Evantdnrgk.  Conneaut  Lake  contains  fine  black  bass.  Reached  via  the 
Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad,  or  via  the  Erie  and  Pittsburg  road  to 
Transfer  Junction,  thence  carriage  two  miles.  Accommodations  will  be  found  at 
the  Lake  House,  or  go  to  old  Phil  Miller's  \  board  %t. 

Atianiic.  Grouse,  quail,  rabbits,  and  other  game.  Reached  via  the  Atlantic 
and  Great  Western  Railroad. 

CentrtvilU.  The  Slippery  Rock  waters,  are  famed  for  the  abundance  of  pike 
found  there.  The  stream  for  ten  miles  is  one  succession  of  dams,  all  of  them 
broad  and  deep.  There  are  many  ducks  and  geese,  and  in  the  woods  are  squir- 
rels,  hares  ana  all  varieties  of  small  game.  The  route  is  via  the  Atlantic  and 
Great  Western  Road  to  Shenan^o  Junction,  thence  via  the  Shenango  and  Alle- 
ghany Road  to  Centerville  Station,  twenty-five  miles.  Sportsmen  will  find  the 
Best  of  accommodations  with  Mr.  John  Keuster,  whose  house  is  three  miles  from 
tlie  depot. 

CunnherlanA  County — 

NrwvilU,  Excellent  trout  fishing  all  around  here.  Reached  via  the  Cnsnber- 
land  Valley  Railroad .    Good  hotels. 

Ski^nsburgk,  Wild  turkeys  on  the  North  Mountain.  Reached  via  the 
Cumberland  Vuley  Railroad,  forty-one  miles  from  Harrisburg. 

JDaMpAin  County — 

Dan^kin.  Excellent  bass  fishing  in  the  Susquehanna  is  found  all  along  the 
river,  from  Dauphin  to  Clark's  Ferry.  Dauphin  is  on  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading,  the  Northern  Central,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroads. 
''  Middtetown.  Ducks,  partridges,  quail,  squirrels  ;  black  bass.  Reached  via 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Hotels  $1.50  to  $9;  boats  and  boatmen  $x.w. 
Country  hilly  and  mountainous.  Fine  place  for  bass  is  Ct>iiins  Siation,  and  for 
small  game  IJiiisdalt^  Indiana  County,  and  Conewago^  Lar  caster  County. 
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HarrUhirgk,  Deer  hnntiiiff  In  the  yicinitr  of  Lykens,  Williaastowa,  aod 
GrotZf  Petersi  Berry,  and  ShortMounUins,  and  up  the  Juniau  in  the  Black  Lok, 
Tuscarora  and  Bald  Baffle  MounUins.  Coz*a  Island  in  the  Susquehanna,  foar 
miles,  is  a  famous  resort  for  duck  slayers  during  tbe  iall  and  winter,  and  for  diad- 
seinlng  In  the  spring.  Wild  turkeys  are  found  in  the  valley  skirting  the  Kittaunay, 
Roberts,  and  Peters  mouotains— in  Fishing  Creek,  Stony  Creek,  Clark*s  and 
Powell's  Valley.  ^  _ 

Ouail  and  woodcock  are  found  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city.  The  ftmneiv 
are  pretty  strict,  however,  and  forbid  their  killing,  except  for  a  money 
equivalent. 

Vork  Hills,  eight  miles  below  the  city,  is  a  fair  localitvfbr  rabbits,  grey  squir- 
rels and  woodcock.  Up  the  river,  on  the  flats  opposite  McConnick*8  Islaad, 
plover  of  the  yellow-legged  variety  are  found  In  great  numbers  along  the  marshy 
grounds  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Marvland  and  Northern  Virginia. 

Jack-snipe  may  occasionally  be  snot  along  the  river.  Their  feed'ng  grounds 
being  prinopally  along  the  marshy  creeks  and  rivulets  emptying  into  the  river, 
and  on  the  edges  of  the  grassy  flats  when  the  river  is  low.  Swans,  wild  geese^ 
and  wild  ducks  are  shot  above  the  city.  Canvas-backs,  red-necks,  black,  mal- 
lards, etc. 

Black  bass  !u  the  Susquehanna  and  its  tributaries.  Blue  Mountain  is  a  great 
resort  for  shootiqg  grey  and  red  squirrels,  foxes,  minks  and  weasels.  A  few 
partridges  are  found  there.  Reached  via  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading,  and  other  railroads. 

CAesttTy  the  Lanareit^  and  Marcus  Hook^  are  much  visited  by  Philadelphia 
sportsmen,  for  their  excellent  rail  and  reed  biid  shooting.  These  places  are  oa 
the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad.  The  Lazaretto  is  eleven 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  Chester,  fourteen  miles  has  several  hotels,  and  at  Mar- 
cus  Hook,  or  Linwood  Station,  as  it  is  now  called,  accommodations  may  be 
secured. 

In  order  to  hi^ve  the  best  show  for  a  shoot,  it  will  be  better  to  secure  a  pusher, 
which  can  always  be  done  by  application  at  the  gun  stores  of  Mr.  John  Krider, 
corner  of  Second  aad  Walnut  streets,  or  Mr.  Abraham  Peterman,  In  Dock  Street 
above  Walnut,  Philadelphia.  As  this  kind  of  shooting  is  done  altogeiner  from  a 
clean,  dry  boat,  the  siiooter  requires  no  special  change  of  clothing. 

By  taking  the  through  Washington  train  In  the  afternoon  from  New  Vork, 
sportsmen  can  be  landed  at  Chester  before  midnight,  aad  by  lookiitf  at  any 
Philadelphia  paper  can  leam  at  what  time  it  will  be  £ugh  water  on  the  days  they 
wish  to  shoot,  alwava  ratinff  the  tide  forty  minutes  earlier  at  Laxatetto  than  at 
the  navy  yard  at  Philadelphia,  where  the  record  is  made. 

English  snipe  shooting  can  be  had  at  these  points,  and  one  can  alternate  his 
sport  by  taking  one  dav  vnth  the  rail,  and  the  next  with  snipe.  At  Marcos  Hook, 
good  duckingls  to  be  had  in  season. 

RidgvH^y.  Deer  are  very  abundant ;  one  of  the  best  shooting  gnmnds  In  the 
country;  bears,  wolves,  panthers,  foxes;  trout  in  Clarion  River  aad  tributary 
■trrams.  Reaehed  via  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
RiJ  Iroad.  Hotel  $5. 50  per  week ;  gufdes  %ii  per  day ;  teams  $3.50.  Provide  camp* 
log  outfit. '  Mountainous  country. 

Trout,  Straight's  and  Clarion  Creeks,  with  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Clarion 
River,  in  this  county,  are  good  fishing  streams. 

Wilcox.  Deer,  ruffed  grouse ;  trout  in  the  west  branch  of  the  Clarion  River. 
R^achfcd  via  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad.  Board  |i  to  $$}  teams  fs; 
guides  procured  at  moderate  rates.    Country  hitly. 

St.  Mar/t.  Deer,  ruffed  grouse ;  trout.  Reached  via  Philadelphia  and  Erie 
Railroad.    Hotels,  ^.50  per  oay. 

JE^rle  CouvAjf" 

£rig.  The  l&arbor  afibrds  excellent  fishing  in  summer,  Presque  Island  which 
forms  it  l>eing  full  of  small  lakes  and  ponds  in  which  the  fish  spawn.  The  sum- 
mer sport  copprises  the  maacalonge,  ptke^  black  bass.  Perch  and  herring  are 
caught  in  winter.  In  May  and  June  a  fish  called  blue  pickerel  is  caught  in 
thousands  with  handlines  from  a  boat  ancliored  over  what  are  called  the  Banks. 
They  run  from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  in  length,  and  are  very  greedy,  taking  the 
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baft  almost  ss  soon  ss  If  strikes  the  wster.    In  the  spriivf  and  fidi  dudes  ai^ 
plenty,  and  snipe,  plover,  rabbits,  etc.,  in  abundance. ' 

BromHsviUe  is  reached  from  CooneUsvIUe.  and  the  game  is  essentially  the 
same.    There  is  a  hotel  where  n>ortsmen  win  find  comfortable  quarters. 

Uniontown,  Good  quail  ana  grouse  shooting.  Stop  at  Frey's  "  McClelland 
House.*'  Guides  and  dogs  can  be  obtained.  Reached  via  Pittsburg,  WaslUogton 
and  Baltimore  Railroad  tp  GonnellsviUe,  thence  by  the  Uniontown  Branch  road. 

ConntUsville,  Chestnut  Ridge  and  Indian  Creek  Valley  and  Laurel  HUl, 
abound  in  bears,  deer,  foxes,  squirrels,  wild  turkeys,  pheasants  and  quail.  The 
rolling  country  waist  of  the  town  is  fine  hunting  ground  for  small  game.  Trouti 
pike,  salmon,  bass,  wrhite  perch  and  sunlish  are  caught  in  the  neighborhood. 
Trout  are  found  in  all  the  streams  of  the  couhtv  tributary  to  the  Monong^ela 
Kiver.  Reached  via  the  Pennsylvania  or  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  andlBaltl> 
more  RaUroad.  Hotels  and  liveries.  Guides  unnecessary  ;  can  be  secured  for 
|(  or^i.joper  day. 

.  WtUer/ord  Lakt^  near  Waterford.  is  an  excellent  place  for  large  pike  fishing. 
The  fish  herf  are  of  grea^  size  and  afford  rare  sporL  Take  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

AibioH.  Pickerel  fishing  in  the  ConneauL  Reached  via  the  Erie  and  Pitts- 
burg Railroad. 

Ifortkt  County^ 

Tiotusta.  In  neighboring  woods  deer  are  abundant,  and  there  Is  excellent 
quail  shooting  in  the  vicinity.  Reached  via  the  Pittsburg,  Tltusville  and  Buffalo 
JELaiiroad. 

JCraisJbliis  Counfff-J— 

Ckambtrsburg.  Bass  fishing  In  the  Conococheague  Creek.  Reached  via  tha 
Cumberland  Vafley  Railroad.    There  are  good  hotels. 

Bear  and  deer  hunting  are  good  in  the  vicinity.  Reached  via  private  convey- 
ance, or  tramp  from  Chambersburg,  on  the  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad. 

Ore0fte  CoutUy^ 

]Vajrnt9burs  is  an  excellent  ground  for  ruffed  grouse  and  Wilson  snipe.  A 
farming  town  on  the  Waynesburg  Branch  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Reading  Railroad. 

ir««isH«ir<'«M  co«cfs<if-~ 

Mount  Unian.  BearsL  deer,  wild  turkevs ;  troht,  black  bass  and  pike. 
Reached  via  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Hotels,  fa.  Country  mountainous, 
with  suitable  grounds  for  camping. 

HuntingdoH.  Bears  and  deer,  neither  abundant j  plenty  of  turkeys,  par- 
tridges,  squirrels  and  other  small  game;  good  black  bass  fishing.  Reached  via 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.    Hotelfs,  private  board  $1.50. 

BlairtnUU,  Wild  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  quail,  partridges,  squirrels ;  Dike, 
salmon,  white  and  black  bass.  Reached  via  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Hotel 
ti.95  to  Is ;  teams  $3  to  $4.    Hilly  country. 

SaltMburgk.  Quail,  partridges,  squirrels ;  pike  and  perch.  Reached  via  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.    Hotel  $1.50  to  $2 ;  teams  $9.50  to  $^50.    HUly  country. 

CoUspring.  The  waters  here  have  been  stocked  with  trout,  and  will  in  time 
furnish  good  sport    Reached  via  the  Shenandoah  and  Allegheny  Railroad. 


MiMintown.  Bear  hunting  on  Shade  Mountain  ;  deer,  partridge,  small  game, 
and  trout  afford  abundant  sport  in  the  vicinity.  Mifflintowa,  on  the  Juniata 
River,  is  opposite  PerrysviUe,  a  station  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Hotels  $a  ; 
teams  ^3. 

CotuMiU,  •  Wild  dudes,  partridges ;  bass  and  salmoo.   Reached  via  the  Pcnn. 
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•ylvania  Railroad.    The  Contioental  and  other  hotels,  with  boardu^  Immims, 
lx.50.    Boats,  etc. f  at  reasonable  rates. 

I^ehigh  Cof»i»ey— 

AlltnUwM.  The  streams  in  the  Tictaity  hare  been  stocked  with  trout.  AOen- 
town  is  on  the  New  Jersey  Central,  Lehigh  Valley  and  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroads. 

Wilktsbarrt  is  situated  in  a  fine  hunting  and  fishing  region.  The  mountain 
Streams  are  full  of  speckled  trout ;  twelve  miles  northwest  is  Harrey's  Lake, 
abounding  in  black  bass.  Reached  via  the  New  Jersey  Central,  the  I^nigh  Val- 
ley, or  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroads.  The  hotels  are  tke 
Wyoming  Valley,  $3.50 ;  f  14  to  %ao  per  week,  Luzerne  House,  Exchange,  and  at 
the  lake,  the  Lake  House. 

It^kHekaveM.  Trout  fishing  good  in  the  vicinity .  Reached  via  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad.    The  Whitehaven  Hotel  furnishes  good  accommodations. 

CarbatidaU.  Six  miles  northwest  is  a  mounUin  loch«  Crystal  Lake,  whick 
conuins  black  bass.    There  is  a  summer  hotel  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  with  a 

fleasure  steamer  and  small  boats.    To  reach  Carbondale  take  the  Delaware  and 
ludson,  or  the  Erie  Railroad. 

Xiffcotninff  Countif— 

Ralston.  Bears,  deer,  squirrels,  woodcock,  ruffed  grouse.  There  is  ezcdloxt 
trout  fi.shing  in  Roarins;  Branch,  Pleasant  Stream,  and  the  Winslow,  tributaries 
of  the  Lycoming  Creek,  and  in  the  main  stream  itself  from  Ralston  to  Field^s : 
the  fish  running  m  weight  from  one-fourth  of  a  pound  to  two  pounds.  Readied 
via  the  Northern  Central  Railroad.  Comfortable  accommodations  at  the  Ralatoa 
and  Meyer's  hotels,  where  teams  and  guides  may  be  procured. 

Lewis'  Lake,  a  growing  summer  resort,  is  twenty  miles  from  Muney,  reached 
by  stage.  The  lake,  whic.i  covers  three  hundred  and  fitly  acres,  contains  brook 
and  lake  trout,  eels,  cattish  and  other  species.  All  the  streams  in  the  neighbor- 
hood  furnish  excellent  brook  trout  fishing,  and  the  duck  shooting  is  always  good. 

Bodinesvilley  on  the  Northern  Central  Railroad  is  an  excellent  centre  ror  shoot- 
ing and  trout  fishing  in  the  Lycoming  Creek  and  its  tributaries.  Tim  Gray's  Ron, 
Rock  Run,  Pleasant  Stream  and  other  fishing  waters  are  easily  accessible.  Ac- 
commodations are  furnished  at  Bodinesville,  m  private  fiunily,  $x.«o :  teams,  etc. 
At  Rock  Run  is  a  large  hotel,  the  summer  resort  of  Baltimore.  Washington  and 
Philadelphia  pleasure  seekers.  The  fish  of  these  streams  are  brisk  and  gamy,  but 
a  special  knowledge  of  iheir  haunts,  and  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  alluring  them,  is 
essential  to  the  angler  who  purposes  a  visit  to  Lycoming  Creek,  and  even  then 
he  is  not  likely  to  get  a  large  basket. 

Muncy.  Deer,  Dears,  ruffed  grouse,  woodcock  ;  and  splendid  trout  fishing. 
Reached  via  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Philadelphia  ana  Reading  Railroads. 
The  ponds  of  the  Muncy  Trout  Company  are  situated  in  the  Muncy  Valley,  in 
sisht  of  Muncy  and  HugoesviUe,  and  fifteen  miles  from  the  city  of  Williamspon. 
There  are  fifteen  acres  of  forest  and  a  half  mile  of  stream  and  ponds.  As  to  lodg- 
ings, you  can  take  it  al  fresco  in  a  tent  or  at  the  hotel. 

Trout  Run.  Good  trout  fishing  and  woodcock  shooting.  Readied  via  the 
Northern  Central  Railroad,  fifteen  miles  from  Williamsport.  The  country  is  rug- 
ged and  densely  wooded. 

Pins  Creek.  There  arc  good  fronting  streams  In  the  locality.  The  route  is 
via  the  Allegheny  Valley  BLailroad. 

JfoKeais  Cou«sftf^ 

Kane.  Deer,  bears,  wildcats,  rabbits  ;  pheasants,  woodcock,  ruffed  gronse ; 
trout.  Kane  is  among  the  AUegnexiy  Mountains  at  the  highest  point  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia and  Reading  Railroad.  'The  Thomson  House,  $1.50  to  $s.  Gtiides 
easily  secured  at  reasonable  rates. 

Ludlow,  Good  trout  streams  in  the  vicinity.  Reached  via  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

•  Merter  County-^ 

Trout  Island y  situated  In  the  Chenango  River,  about  six  miles  from  Sharon, 
and  ten  miles  from  Greenville,  Is  a  favorite  resort  for  ducks,  woodcock,  snipe,  etc. 
It  is  owned  by  a  club ;  but  there  is  equally  good  shooting  in  the  vidnlty  that  is 
not  preserved,  as  well  as  good  trout  fishing.    Reached  by  the  Atlantic  and  Great 
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Western,  and  the  Biie  and  PitCtbnrg  Railroad  to  Greenville.  Pike  and  black 
basa  fiibingr  in  good  in  the  neighborhood  of  Greenville.  A  good  hole!  ia  kept  here 
by  Fred  Grubbe. 

LtwUUum.  From  Lewfstown,  the  Klahacoquillaa  Valley,  whose  streams 
abound  in  trout,  and  on  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  south,  is  a  great  unbroken  wilder- 
ness, haunted  by  deer,  bears,  and  wild  turkeys.  Black  bass  fishing  is  good  in  the 
neighborhood.  Reached  via  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  National  Hotel  and 
Coleman'a.    Board  f  1.30  to  %%.    Boats  as  to  50  cents ;  teams  fa  to  $3. 

Tobfkmmua  MUU.  Good  tront  fishing.  Reached  via  the  Delaware,  Lacka^ 
wanna  and  Western  Railroad,  a  short  distance  beyond  the  Water  Gap.  Hotel 
accommodations  at  Case's,  where  teauna,  etc.,  can  be  obtained.  The  upper  part 
of  the  Tobyhanna  is  lull  of  trout,  but  diflicult  to  wade ;  further  down  more  even, 
and  afibrds  good  fly  fishing. 

HtnrrsvtU*,  Giood  tront  fishing.  Reached  via  the  Lackawanna  and  Western 
Railroad. 

Dtlamart  IV^tttr  Gap.  In  the  vicinity  are  Homlieck's,  Dingman's,  and 
Adams'  Creeks,  all  trout  sUeams,  while  Mill,  Tom's  and  Cole  Creeks,  all  full  of 
fish,  are  accessible.  Woodcock  and  wild  fowl  shooting  on  the  Delaware.  Reached 
via  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad.  From  Mew  York,  via 
Morris  and  £ssez  Road;  three  and  one-half  hours ;  fare  $2.55.  Several  hotels, 
$10  to  |ao  per  week. 

StTwuUdmrg^k.  Good  tront  fishing  In  the  Broadhead  Creeks,  twenty-five  miles 
from  the  Delaware  Water  Gap.  Reached  via  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western  Railroad. 

MmUgomery  C»unty^ 

Norristanm,  Black  baas  fiiAiing  in  the  Schuylkill.  The  best  localities  are  in 
the  swift  waters  below  Rawlin^  Catfish,  NorristowUj  Conshohocken  and  Flat 
Rock  Dam.  The  principal  bait  nsed  is  the  live  mmnow  ([shiner),  although 
worms,  clams  and  cheese  are  successfully  used.  Norriatown  is  on  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Reading  Railroad.    There  are  two  hotels. 

PtrkiomtHvilig,  Good  black  bass  fishing  in  the  Schuylkill,  at  Panlin's  Bridge. 
Reached  as  above,  the  Reading  Railroad. 

On  Wiasahickon  Creek  are  a  few  quail  and  ruffed  grouse ;  in  the  vicinity  of 
Penllyn. 

Pottatown.    Good  black  bass  fishing.    Reached  via  the  Reading  Railroad. 

EagUvilU.  Deer,  partridges,  squirrels  and  other  small  game ;  trout  and  pike. 
Reached  via  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Hotel  $1.50,  $5  per  week ;  guides  $a  ; 
teams  $4.  Parties  hunting  will  find  convenient  stations  at  the  lumbermen's 
camps,  which  are  numerous  in  the  forests. 

JVorfAawspfofs  CmyinMyg^ 

Bottom,  Good  bass  fishing  in  the  Delaware.  Woodcock,  ruffed  grouse,  qoait, 
and  deer  shooting.  Reached  via  the  Central  Railroad  ot  New  Jersey,  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  and  Western,  or  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroads. 

SuMdnry,  on  the  Susquehanna  River.  Deer,  and  amaller  game,  bass,  salmon 
and  trout.  Reached  via  the  Northern  Central,  or  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie 
Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Hotels ;  Central  House,  Qty  Hotel,  and 
boarding  houses,  $1.30  to  $a.5o.    Teaass  $3.50  to  f6.    Boats,  etc. 

Newp&rt^  on  the  Juniata,  forty  miles  above  Harrisburg,  is  a  favorite  resort  for 
bass  fishermen.  Wild  turkJeys  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  Reached  via  the  Cen- 
tral of  New  Jersey  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroads.    Board  %% ;  teams  9$. 

Duneannan.  A  good  centre  tor  quail,  ruffed  grouse,  wild  turkeys  and  rabbits. 
Wolves  and  deer  are  seen  rarely.    Reached  via  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Philadelphia,  In  the  marshes  both  abore  and  below  the  city  is  good  rail  and 
reed  bird  shooting  in  season.  Grey  squirrels  are  found  in  the  woods  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  city.  Rockfish.  catfish  and  perch  are  caught  in  the  Delaware  within  ten 
miles.  Gloucester  Point  and  Taoony  are  good  points.  Shad^  aqd  sturgeon  roe, 
and  clams  for  bait. 
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Brideshurg.  Fine  nil  and  reed  bird  ahoodnff.  Reached  ▼!&  the  New  Tofk 
Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Pilce  County— 

Dingman^s  Ferry^  on  the  Delaware  River.  Bears,  deer,  squirrels,  mfled 
grottse,  quail,  woodcodi ;  trout,  pickerel  and  black  baas.  Readied  via  tJie  Brie 
Kailroad  to  Port  Jervis,  thence  8ta|^,  fare  ii.  Dr.  P.  F.  Fulmer's  High  Falls 
Hotel ;  board  $2.50 ;  $10  per  week ;  ffotdes  $s :  boats  free  to  ^esu  j  teams  %x  to 
$6.  Adams  Creek  one  and  one-lialf  miles  aistant.  Bushkdl,  thirteen  mile^ 
water  Gap  twenty-five  miles.    See  Milford. 

LaekawaxtH,  In  the  vicinity  deer,  hares,  ducks,  snipe,  ruffed  arouse :  trout^ 
bass,  lake  trout  and  pickerel.  In  the  Lackawazen  region  Lord's  Brook,  Panther 
Brook,  Taylor  Creek  and  other  streams  afford  fine  trouting.  Reached  via  the 
Erie  Railroad.  Williamson's  Hotel  is  a  good  central  station  for  the  sportsman. 
Board  $8  per  week.    Wagons  and  carriages  can  be  hired. 

Mastho^,  Deer  are  tound  in  Cranberry  Marsh.  Grasse's  and  Panther 
Swamps,  and  other  haunts  known  to  the  guides. 

Mil/ord.  Woodcock,  ruffed  grouse,  partridges,  quail  and  squirrel  shooting  is 
excellent  in  the  vicinity.  Within  easy  reach  of  Milford— man v  ol  them  but  a  tew 
minutes'  walk— are  numerous  trout  streams  which  furnish  in  season  abundant 
sport  to  the  angler.  These  streams  all  thread  the  most  picturesque  glens  and 
glades,  and  some  of  them  abound  in  scenerv  unequalled  even  among  the  Adi- 
rondacks.  Notable  among  these  streams  is  the  Adams  Brook,  seven  mdes  below 
Milford.  The  Sawkill  and  the  Vandermarck,  both  running  through  Milford  :  the 
Kaymondskill.  three  miles  below  the  villase ;  the  Coneshaugh,  four  miles  below ; 
Ryder's  Brook,  three  miles  above,  on  ue  Port  Jervis  r<Mul ;  the  Capow,  two 
miles  west  of  Milford.  and  dozens  of  smaller  streams  are  all  within  easy  reach, 
and  all  afford  good  fisning.  Besides  the  trout  streams,  the  Delaware  kiver  con- 
tains black  bass,  and  many  other  varieties  of  the  finny  tribe  ;  in  every  direction 
lie  inland  lakes  for  which  Pike  and  adjoining  counties  are  noted,  all  stocked  with 
fine  game  fish,  and  all  easy  of  access.  Excursions  to  these  lakes,  which  are  from 
five  to  fifteen  miles  distant,  are  among  the  popular  recreations  of  the  summer 
visitors  to  Milford.  Guides  to  all  of  these  streams  and  lakes  are  readily  obtained 
in  the  village.  There  are  numerous  ffood  hotels,  all  fomishing  good  accommoda- 
tions, |io  to  $14  per  week,  with  boarding  and  lodging  houses.  The  Wells'  hotel 
is  resorted  to  by  sportsmen  and  has  every  fitciUty  for  shooting^  and  fishing. 
Guides,  dogs,  etc.,  are  always  to  be  had.  The  route  is  via  the  Ene  Railroad  to 
Port  Jervis,  thence  seven  miles  of  staging. 

Blooming  Grovt  Park  is  an  extensive  game  preserve  owned  by  the  Blooming 
Grove  Park  Association  who  have  a  club  house  on  the  premises.  To  bunt  and 
fish  here  permission  must  be  obtained  from  the  proper  authorities.  The  game 
includes  bears,  deer,  grey  squirrels,  rabbits,  etc.,  ducks,  woodcock,  Quail,  and 
other  birds.  The  fishing  is  for  black  bass,  perch,  pickerel  and  catfish.  The  route 
is  via  the  Erie  Railroad  to  Lackawaxen.  thence  stage  or  private  conveyance. 
Excursion  tickets  to  Lackawaxen  are  issued  from  the  Erie  office.  No.  401  Broad- 
way, New  York.  For  bear  hunting  go  to  Westbrook's Tavern,  where  old  hunters 
are  always  to  be  found  who  will  act  as  guides.  The  Westbrook  Meadows, 
wtiich  are  just  on  the  confines  of  Blooming  Grove  Park,  are  widely  known  as 
a  capital  ground  for  July  woodcock. 

iihokoTay  one  hundred  and  eight  miles  from  New  York,  is  beautifully  located 
among  the  mountains,  overlooking  the  Delaware .  It  is  in  tbe  heart  of  the  &mous 
hunting  and  fishing  regions  of  Pike  and  Sullivan  Counties.  There  is  but  one 
hotel,  the  Shohola  House,  kept  by  Geoif^e  La]rman.  It  Is  a  new  and  commodious 
hotel,  near  the  depot.  Detailed  intormation  as  to  the  locality,  and  terms,  may  be 
obtained  by  addressing  the  proprietor.    Take  the  Erie  Railroad. 

Porter^ s  Lake.  The  quickest  and  best  way  for  sportsmen  to  go  to  this  lake 
from  Philadelphia  is  to  take  the  cars  from  the  Kenrington  Depot  and  go  to 
Stroudsburg.  An  excursion  ticket  to  that  place  will  cost  $4.85.  They  can  get  a 
wagon  at  Mroudsburg  from  W.  K.  Henry,  who  keeps  a  livery  stable,  and  will 
take  chem  to  the  lake  for  $6.  It  will  lake  about  six  hours  ride  to  get  there,  or,  if 
tliey  write  to  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  Adam  Rinehart,  he  will  send  his  team  to 
meet  them.  In  tne  lake  will  be  found  pickerel,  catfish,  and  perch.  The  black 
bass  were  only  put  in  the  lake  in  August,  1874.  There  are  plenty  of  trout  streams 
in  the  neighborhood,  particularly  the  Bushkill  Creek,  the  Sawkill  Creek,  Middle 
Branch  and  Indian  Caivin  Branch  (branches  of  the  Bushkill),  which  streams  are 
all  within  a  short  distance  of  Porter's  Lake.  Good  board  may  be  obtained  at  the 
hotel  for  $7  per  week  which  will  entitle  one  to  the  use  of  the  boats,  whereas 
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■hovld  sportsmen  camp  oat  and  haTe  no  boats,  it  is  very  doubtful  If  tbejr  can 
catch  any  lai^^e  fish,  for  these  are  to  be  caught  only  at  certain  places  in  the  lake, 
which  must  be  fished  from  a  boat. 

//igk  Knoby  nine  miles  firom  Porter's  Lake,  reached  via  cars  to  Oakland,  and 
thence  a  team,  is  an  excellent  camping  ground  with  splendid  black  bass  fishing 
near  at  band.  A  boat  is  necessary.  The  lake  may  be  reached  from  New  York 
▼ia  the  Erie  Road  to  Uawle)^  thence  wagon. 

The  SawkiiiCre*k  is  a  favorite  stream  vrith  anglers,  among  whom  It  has 
gained  the  tobriqnet  of  the  ''  Old  Reliable."  A  good  basket  will  reward  the 
angler  in  its  waters.    Reached  from  Milford  and  other  points. 

Bnshkili,  The  Bushkills,  Saw  Creek,  Pond  Run,  Tom's  Creek,  and  other 
streams  are  famous  for  their  trout.  Go  to  Bushkill,  reached  by  carriage  road 
from  Strottdsburg  on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad. 

JPotter  C7««M<y— 

Condtrtport,  Bears,  deer,  rabbits,  squirrels,  quail,  ruffed  grouse,  partridges, 
woodcock  and  ducks.  The  streams  and  orooks  swarm  with  fish,  especially  trout. 
The  trip  to  this  region  can  be  made  in  less  time,  and  with  much  less  expense,  than 
to  any  other  hunting  districts. 

The  nearest  and  shortest  route  from  the  West  is  via  the  Buffalo,  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  Railway.  The  fare  from  Buffalo  to  Port  Alleghany  is  $3.98. 
Thence  via  stage.  Reacned  from  New  York  City  via  Philadelphia  and  Brie 
Railroad  to  Emporium.    Provide  camping  equipments. 

Wharton  MttU.  The  Bast  and  First  Forks  of  the  Sinnemahoning  here  unite. 
About  a  mile  below  the  Junction  is  an  old  mill,  and  under  the  dam  a  deep  pool 
where  trout  are  always  to  be  taken.  Both  the  Forks  afford  excellent  fly  fishing 
with  plenty  of  room  to  cast,  while  for  bait  fishing  there  are  many  waters  within 
an  hour's  drive  from  Wharton,  noticeably  Nelson  and  Freeman's  Runs,  Birch 
Creek,  and  the  headwaters  of  East  Fork.  The  route  to  Wharton  is  via  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  to  Sinnemahoning  Station,  fiue  $8.35 :  time  twelve  hours. 
Stages  run  thence  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  tare  $1.50.  On  other  days  a  team 
may  be  hired  for  $5.  Good  and  cheap  accommodations  at  M.  M.  T.  Siebert's, 
whose  post  office  address  Is,  Care  F.  Welton,  Sinnemahoning.  Guides  ix.  An 
india-rubber  stocking,  with  stout  brogans  will  be  found  very  serviceable  here, 
and  a  small  landing  net  will  often  come  into  play. 

PotttvilU,  This  county  abounds  in  wild  turkeys,  partridges,  pheasants,  rab- 
b{ts,'^uirrels,  geese,  ducln  and  deer.  The  mountain  streams  are  full  of  trout, 
and  in  some  ofue  waters  are  large  sized  catfish,  chubs  and  eels.  Reached  via 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Raflroad. 

i8oiMet-«ee  Cotftisty— 

Conjlutncty  Scmtrtet  and  Urtina.  For  the  game  see  Connellsville.  Fayette 
County.  There  are  good  hotels  at  alt  these  places,  which  are  reached  via  the 
Pittsburg,  Western  and  Baltimore  Railroad. 

HiWs  Grtve  is  in  the  vicinity  of  some  good  trouting  streams.  Write  to  R. 
Biddle,  at  that  place. 

Tiitga  Couniy-- 

Makcc^ny  Tributaries.  Take  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  or  Dela- 
ware, L4iickawanna  and  Western  Railroad,  to  Bloomsburg.  and  then  wagon  to 
the  streams,  which  are  within  four  miles  of  Colonel  Rickett  s  Long  Pond  Hotel. 
Address  John  Gibbs,  Bloomsburg.  Good  deer,  ruffed  grouse,  and  squirrel  hunt- 
ing in  their  season.    Board  in  private  family  at  $7  per  week. 

Union  County-' 

Mijjiinburgk.  Deer,  ruffed  grouse  and  quail.  Reached  via  the  Philadelphia 
and  ^e  Division  of  the  Penns3rlvania  Railroad.    Three  hotels,  $1.50  to  $3. 

Wnrren  County— 

Warren,  Deer  shooting,  and  trouting.  Reached  via  tlie  Philadelphia  and 
%t\t  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.    Hotel,  $1.50  to  $a. 

Grand  VeUley,    Deer,  ruffed  grouse,  and  other  small  game.    Reached  via  the 
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Dunkirk,  Allegheny  Valley  and  Pittsburg  RaOroad.    Hotel  %x ;  taama  $3.    TIm 

mrrounding  country  is  hilly. 

Kinnua,    Deer  snooting  along  the  Kinzua  Creek. 

Good  quail  and  fair  ruffed  grooae  shooting  throorhout  the  county  along  th« 
.nes  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  and  SC  Loois  Rail- 
oads.    Inquire  of  the  train  conductors  as  to  best  localities. 

Waynm  CowtUy— 

IVajtm^rt  is  a  good  central  point,  wit^  hotel  accxmimodatton.  Baas,  nlckere] 
and  trout  in  abundance.  Reached  by  Brie  Railroad  to  Honesdale,  or  Carbon- 
dale,  thence  stage  or  hired  conTeyance. 

Hotusdalt,  White's  Hollow,  twelve  miles  distant,  abounds  in  raffed  aprouse 
and  some  lan^e  game.  Panthers  are  occasionally  seen.  The  ooontry  is  hiUy  and 
densely  woodeo.    Reached  via  Erie  Railroad. 

Wyofning  County — 

Fo'rkstom.  Excellent  trout  fishing  in  the  Mahoopany  River.  Hotel  accom- 
modations will  be  found,  with  guides,  teams,  etc. 

Lov*lt*n.  Black  and  grey  squirrels  are  abundant  In  the  vicinity.  Deer,  bears, 
ruffed  grouse,  etQ    Trout  in  the  streams. 

Mak0o/any.  There  is  a  good  hunting  ground  on  Munoey  Creek  and  the 
Loyalsock,  Mahoopany ,  etc  Colonel  Ricket  keeps  a  sportinf^  house  at  Long 
Pond,  on  the  old  Berwick  turn|Mke  leading  to  Susauehanna  River,  and  through 
to  Dushore.  the  present  terminus  of  the  Sullivan  ana  Erie  Railroad.  Lonff  Pond 
is  the  very  heart  of  the  wilderness,  and  can  be  easily  reached  from  New  York  or 
Philadelphia  by  taking  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  to  Mahoopany  Station,  and  thenco 
by  stl^Ke  and  raiL 


RHODE    ISLAND. 

Rhode  Island,  the  smallest  State  in  the  Union,  has  an  area  of 
1,046  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  352.791.  The  surface  of 
the  State  is  generally  hilly  and  rough,  though  without  any  moun- 
tains. The  Narragansett  Bay,  with  numerous  rivers  and  tributaries* 
extends  into  the  State  thirty  miles,  and  is  thickly  studded  with  isl- 
ands. The  game  of  the  State  is  confined,  in  the  interior,  to  the 
smaller  varieties  of  birds,  and  on  the  coast  comprises  all  the  wild 
fowl  and  bay  birds  common  to  the  New  England  States.  One 
hundred  and  twelve  kinds  of  fish  are  found  on  the  Rhode  Island 
coast.  The  fishing  and  shooting  grounds  are  easily  accessible  by 
excellent  railroad  and  steamboat  communications. 

JBriBtol  County- 
Bristol.    Boats,  yachts  and  boatmen  are  always  to  be  had  for  the  fishing  and 
shooting  found  here.    Ducks,  snipe,  plover,  and  other  varieties  of  faav  and  shore 
birds,  anord  good  sport,  while  the  fishing  is  varied  and  abundant.    Reached  via 
the  Providence,  Warren  and  Bristol  Railroad. 

Kent  County— 

Greenwich^  on  Conesit  Bay.  Ducks,  plover,  snipe,  and  other  bay  and  ahore 
bird  shooting.    Reached  via  wore  Line  Railroad.    Hotels,  boats,  etc. 

Old  l-yarivick^  a  few  mlle#  from  Greenwich,  across  Conesit  Bay,  has  excellent 
shooting  and  fishing  facilities. 

SMmmit.  Woodcock  shootinff  ma]r  be  found  in  the  vicinity.  Reached  via  tho 
Hartford,  Providence  and  Fiahkul  Railroad. 
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This  county  is  made  op,  for  the  moit  pftrt«  of  a  great  nnmber  of  islands,  with  a 
strip  of  the  mainland  forming  its  eastern  section.  The  waters  and  coasts  afford 
much  fishing  and  wild  fowl  shooting.  The  sportsman  may  make  his  headquarters 
at  any  of  the  villages^  and  will  be  pretty  sure  t)0  find  good  sport  there.  Where 
hotel  accommodations  are  not  fiiund,  boaramay,  as  a  general  thing,  be  obtained  at 
private  houses,  and  boats  with  boatmen  ar«  alwrays  to  be  secured  at  reasonable 
rates. 

New/crt.  Snipe,  yellow  legs,  dowitchers,  plover,  brant,  teal,  wood  ducks, 
black  aucks,  greenheads,  and  other  birds  afford  ezceilent  sport.  Bateman's 
Point  is  much  visited  by  gunners.  Every  iacilitT  for  fishing  will  be  found  at 
Newport,  and  the  fish  caught  here  are  of  great  vanety,  embracing  most  of  those 
common  to  the  Rhode  Island  coast.  Sachneat  Point  at  the  southeastern  extrem- 
ity of  the  island,  is  the  favorite  fishing  ground*.  Newport  has  railroad  connec- 
tions, via  Old  Colony,  with  Boston^  or  via  Shore  Line,  with  New  York ;  and 
steamboats  run  to  New  York,  Fall  River,  Rocky  Point  and  Providence.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  hotels,  private  boarding  houses,  cottages,  etc 

^ravidenes  Couniy— 

The  northeastern  part  of  the  county,  comprising  the  towns  of  Burrillville,  Glou- 
cester, good  for  quail,  ruffed  grouse,  wild  pigeons,  rabbits  and  squirrels.  Make 
headquarters,  either  at  Pascoag,  reached  by  rail,  twenty-one  miles  from  Providence 
on  the  Providence  and  Springfield  Railroad,  or  at  Chepachet,  three  or  four  miles 
by  stage  from  Oakland  Station  on  the  same  road.  Sneach  Pond  in  Cumberland, 
Moswansicutt  Pond  in  North  Scituate,  Herring  Pond  and  Pascoag  Reservoir,  in 
BurrillvlUe,  are  good  for  black  bass.  There  is  good  trout  fishing  in  Naterman's 
Pond,  BurriUville.  Trout  are  not  plentiful  nor  large,  owing  to  innumerable  mills 
and  much  fishing.  On  the  Branch  Kiver,  a  tributary  of  the  Blackstone,  are  thirty- 
one  dams. 

Pravidene*.  Good  woodcock  shootinf  in  the  vicinity,  with  all  the  varieties  of 
shore  birds,  ducks,  plover,  snipe,  etc.  There  are  many  resorts  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  city,  where  boats  and  boatmen  may  be  secured  for  gunning  and 
fishing.  The  fish  and  game  are  abundant  in  many  localities  known  to  Providence 
sportsmen.  Rocky  Point,  reached  via  steamer,  mldwav  between  Providence  and 
Newport,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  resorts  of  New  England,  and  furnishes  ex- 
cellent fishing.  The  numerous  islands  in  the  vicinity,  accessible  by  steamer,  or 
hired  yacht,  are  much  visited  by  sportsmen,  and  among  them  success  with  rod 
and  gun  is  always  to  be  found. 

Narraeanseit  Pitr  is  a  fashionable  summer  resort,  reached  via  the  Lake  Shore 
Line  to  Kingston,  thence  stage  or  carrkge,  nine  miles :  or  via  boat  from  Provi- 
dence and  Newport.  Below  the  Pier  is  a  mass  of  rocks,  from  which  many  fish 
are  caught  Boats,  boatmen,  etc,  may  be  procured  for  fishing  in  the  Bay.  There 
are  numerous  fine  notels,  %\%  to  $i8  per  week. 

Five  miles  from  the  Pier,  reached  by  carriage  road,  is  Peaceda^,  where  the 
sportsman  will  find  good  quail  and  snipe  shooting. 

The  road  running  southeast  from  Peacedale,  leads  to  the  Porter  Place,  near 
which  is  Point  Judith  Pond,  a  long  lagoon,  having  many  islands  and  full  offish. 

South.  Kingston.  Worden*s  Pond  affords  good  fishing,  and  in  the  great  pine 
and  cedar  swamp  here  will  be  found  a  variety  of  shooting.    Accommodations  can 

Erobablv  be  obtained  at  some  of  the  farmhouses  in  the  vicinity.  Take  the  Shore 
ine  to  South  Kingston. 
WAtck  Hill.  The  shooting  here  is  for  ducks,  geese,  curlew,  sand  snipe,  yel- 
low le|?s,  etc.,  the  fishing  includes  the  varieties  common  to  the  sound,  bluehsh, 
blackfish.  striped  bass,  and  others.  The  route  is  via  the  Shore  Line  to  Westerly, 
thence  steamer  down  the  Pawcatuck  River,  or  from  Stonington,  New  London 
and  Norwich,  via  steamer.  There  are  several  hotels,  prices  moderate.  Every 
facility  for  sport  will  be  found  here. 

Block  Island^  reached  by  steamer  from  Stonington  and  Newport,  or  yacht  from 
Martha*s  Vineyard,  and  other  points,  is  a  npted  place  for  fishing.  The  only 
variety  affording  much  sport  however,  is  the  bluefish.  There  are  two  hotels, 
with  boats,  boatmen,  etc.,  on  hire. 
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SOUTH    CAROLINA. 

South  Carolina  has  an  area  of  34,000  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation of  705,606.  An  outline  of  the  physical  features  of  the  coun- 
try would  be  found  to  closely  resemble  that  already  given  of  its 
sister  State,  North  Carolina.  We  here  find  repeated,  or,  more 
properly,  continued,  the  sea  islands  ;  the  sea  coast,  broken  by  nu- 
merous inlets  and  lagoons ;  the  low  level  pine  and  swamp  lands ; 
back  of  this,  the  hill  country  gradually  rising  towards  the  West ; 
and  finally  the  mountains  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  State. 
The  game,  travelling  facilities,  accommodations,  etc.,  are  generally 
the  same  as  those  of  North  Carolina. 

Aik^n  Cvuntjf— 

Aiken^  a  favorite  watering  place,  much  patronized  btr  northern  viritora  and 
invalids  in  winter.  Its  hotels  will  compare  favorably  with  the  majority  of  those 
at  the  north.  There  is  good  shooting^  for  snipe,  quail  and  tnrkeys  within  easy 
ridin?  distance.    Take  Uie  South  Carolina  Railroad. 

Itamburg,  Around  the  old  and  now  almost  deserted  village  of  Hamburg,  oa 
the  Savannah  River,  directly  opposite  the  city  of  Augusta,  and  in  spite  of  its 
propinquity,  may  be  had  good  quail  shooting,  and  an  occasional  deer  or  turkey 
may  be  bagged  up  Uie  river.  At  the  rapids  of  the  Savannah  Rirer,  seven  mUes 
up,  there  is  good  perch  and  shad  fishing,  both  of  which  are  often  taken  with  rod, 
reel,  and  flies.    Can  get  board  in  Augusta ;  possibly  m  Hamburg. 

JBarMtcrell  Countff— 

The  pine  forests  and  swamps  of  the  county  are  excellent  shooting  grounds  for 
deer,  wild  turkeys,  foxes,  rabbits,  squirrels,  quail,  woodcock,  etc.,  with  an  oc- 
casional wildcat,  and  on  the  rivers  are  to  be  found  geese,  ducks,  snipe,  etc 
Take  the  South  Carolina  Railroad  to  Williston  or  Black ville,  and  strike  out  from 
either  of  these  points. 

MilUttvilU,  Good  quail  shooting  near  the  town.  Foxes  and  wildcats  are 
shot  within  a  short  distance.  The  prevailing  mode  of  hunting  in  this  section  of 
the  country  is  from  horseback.  For  fox  hunung  there  are  several  packs  of  hounds 
in  the  neignborhood. 

Beaufort  Count^f— 

Like  sll  of  those  lying  upon  the  coast,  this  county  in  the  eastern  section  is  low 
and  inters];>ersed  with  much  swampy  land.  The  coast  region  is  made  up  of  a 
system  of  islands  with  inlets,  bays,  straits,  and  channels,  nearly  all  navigable. 
Like  all  the  rice  producing  lands  of  the  State  this  region  abounds  in  the  common 
varieties  of  dudes :  mallards,  black  ducks,  widgeons,  pin-tails,  gadwalls,  teal, 
shovelers,  ring-necks,  greater  and  lesser  scaups,  buffleheads,  ruddies  and  mer- 
gansers. In  addition  to  these  the  sportsman  will  find  all  through  the  rice  fields, 
sdong  the  coast  and  on  the  islands,  great  numbers  of  white-fronted  geese,  Jack- 
curlew,  black-breasted  plover,  godwits,  willets,  sanderlings,  marsh  hens,  snipe, 
rail,  woodcock,  quail,  partridges,  wild  turkeys,  rabbits,  coons,  squirrels*  and 
other  game.  Deer  are  abundant  on  the  Hunting  Islands,  near  Beaufort,  and  Port 
Royal,  either  one  of  which  is  an  excellent  place  for  sportanen  to  make  their  head- 
quarters. Take  steamer  from  New  York,  or  Femandina,  Fla.,  or  go  via  the  Port 
Royal  Railroad,  which  connects  at  Yemassee  wiih  the  Savannah  and  Charleston 
Railroad.    January  and  February  are  the  best  months  for  q;>orL 

Charlemton  County — 

Charleston.  The  surface  of  much  of  the  county  near  the  coast  is  very  low  and 
at  times  subject  to  inundation.  The  game  found  here  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
coast  region  of  the  state  generally.  Ducks  of  all  the  common  varieties  are  abun- 
dant, mallards,  teal,  widgeons,  pin-tails,  shovelers,  scoups^  buflleheads,  ruddies, 
gadwalls  and  mcrgauscrs.  Geese,  sni|>e,  plover,  sanderlings,  godwits.  willets, 
mvsh  hens,  reed  birds,  etc.,  also  abound  on  the  coast.    The  nshing  about  the 
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dtv  is  for  the  common  toutheni  coast  fishes  ;  the  breakwater  at  Snllirui  Idand, 
and  the  rocks  abont  Fort  Sumter  are  excellent  gprounds  for  sheepshead.  By  tak- 
ing rail  back  into  the  country,  a  few  hours  nde  will  brings  the  sportsman  to  a 
country  where  deer,  foxes,  wild  turtceys.  squirrels,  etc.,  are  found  in  numbers 
sufficient  to  insure  success.  Charleston  has  rail  and  steamboat  communication 
with  the  northern  and  southern  por*^  and  all  points  in  the  interior. 

Colieton  VoutUp— 

The  description  of  this  county  tigrtca  in  all  essential  particulars  with  that  of 
Beaufort  County.  The  surnice  ts  partly  swampy  and  extenstve  tracts  are  cov- 
ered with  pine  forests.  The  coast  repon  is  made  up  of  numerous  islands  all 
abounding:  in  fifiune,  and  the  rivers  and  sounds  between  them  fumishlni^  Rood 
fishinf.  Ducks,  geese,  mipe,  plover,  reed  birds,  woodcock,  quail,  etc.,  are 
found  all  through  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county.  In  the  woods  and  swamps 
are  deer,  foxes,  squirrels,  coons,  wild  turkeys.  The  South  Carolina,  and  tne 
Charleston  and  Savannah  Railroads  traverse  the  county  and  render  accessible 
some  of  the  best  r^ons  for  the  sportsman.  The  coast  shooting  grounds  may  be 
reached  by  yacht  from  Charleston  or  Beaufort.  The  hunter  cannot  fail  of  finding 
abundant  employment  for  shot  gun  and  rifle  among  the  sea  islands  of  the  Caro- 
lina coast.    The  winter  months  are  the  best  for  sport. 

Georgetown  Cownty-^ 

The  extensive  rice  fields  on  the  lowlands  near  the  coast  attract  great  flocks  of 
wild  fowl  and  other  birds.  Ducks  in  great  variety,  reed  birds,  and  all  the  varie- 
ties of  bog  and  shore  birds  enumeratea  under  Beaufort  County  are  found  here  in 
equal  abundance.  The  swamps  and  hummock  lands  are  generally  well  supplied 
with  deer,  wild  turkeys  and  other  like  game,  and  there  one  may  occasionally 
meet  with  a  wildcat  Foxes  and  coons  are  abundant  through  the  county.  The 
natives  are  as  a  rule  well  supplied  with  fox  hounds  and  the  stranger  will  find 
lilUe  difficulty  in  securing  the  services  of  competent  guides.  Take  steamer  to 
Georgetown  and  make  that  town  headquarters,  or  go  from  there  by  boat  or  hired 
conveyance  into  the  interior. 

Horry  Countp^ 

A  large  portion  of  this  county  is  swamp  and  marsh,  and  here  are  to  be  fonnd 
in  immense  quantities  many  vaneties  of  wild  fowl  and  larger  game.  The  north- 
western part  of  the  county  is  traversed  by  the  Wllmingitdn,  Columbia  and  A  ugusta 
Railroad,  and  the  eastern  sections  are  rendered  accessible  by  the  Wsllamon 
River.  Bucksville  or  Conway boro  reached  by  boat  from  Georgetown  will  be 
found  good  headquarters  for  sport 

Xiehland  County — 

Columbia,  The  pine  forests  and  swamps  are  the  abodes  of  great  numbers  of 
deer,  rabbits,  swamp  rabbits,  squirrels,  coons,  etc.  There  is  excellent  partridge, 
woodcock  and  dove  shooting.  Mallard  and  teal  duck,  and  geese  are  snot  on  tiie 
Saluda  River.  Columbia  is  well  supplied  with  railroad  communications  with  all 
the  surrounding  country.  The  Charlotte,  Columbia  and  Augusta,  the  Greenville 
and  Columbia,  the  South  Carolina,  and  the  Wilmington,  Columbia  and  AugusU 
Railroads  all  |mss  through  fine  game  countries,  and  on  the  line  of  any  one  of  them 
will  be  found  convenient  centres  for  the  gunner. 


TENNESSEE. 


Area  45,600  square  miles,  population,  1,258,520.  That  por- 
tion of  the  State  lying  east  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and 
commonly  known  as  East  Tennessee,  is  traversed  by  numerous 
mountain  ridges ;  Middle  Tennessee  is  generally  hilly,  and  West 
Tennessee,  or  the  section  west  of  the  Tennessee  River,  is  level  or 
gently  undulating.  With  the  exception  of  deer,  there  is  little  lara^e 
game  to    be  found  in  the  State.    Foxes  are  numerous  and  the 
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music  of  the  hounds  is  often  heard.  Wild  fowl  are  abundant  rti 
season  in  many  of  the  lagoons  and  rivers ;  the  fishins^  is  for  the 
most  part  indifferent.  The  gentleman  stranger  will  find  the  people 
of  the  hunting  districts  always  hospitable,  and  rarely  will  it  occur 
that  some  one  cannot  be  found  who  has  the  time  and  the  inclina- 
tion to  serve  as  guide  and  join  in  the  sport. 

MmdfTd  C^uniff— 

SM4ihrvilU,  Quail,  \AmA^  and  other  Tarieties  oi  ducks,  farniah  good  shootiQp 
In  the  vicinity.  Reached  via  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St  Louis  Railroad. 
The  county  is  undulating  and  hilly. 

Cooke  Counijf— 

Casby  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Big  E^eon  River*  is  a  good  trout  stream. 

JHtvidson  County^ 

NtukvitU.  On  the  bottoms  of  the  Cumberland  River,  wood  &aA%  are  quite 
abundant  all  the  way  from  Nashville  to  the  forks,  three  hundred  and  forty  miles 
above,  especially  in  the  month  of  Octot>er,  when  the  white  aooms  commence  fall- 
ing. Quail,  partridges,  rabbits,  wild  turlceys  and  deer  are  also  found  in  abun- 
dance along  the  Cumberland. 

J>yer  Co«cn<if~ 

Retl/oct  Lake.  Swan,  geese,  maHsrd,  teal,  and  other  varieties  of  water  fowl 
In  great  abundance.  Bear  and  deer  in  the  vicinity.  Reached  by  hired  convey- 
ance from  Dyerburg  or  Johnsonville.  Hotels,  boats,  etc.  A  dense  cypress 
swamp  surrounds  the  lake. 

Trimblt.  Deer,  wild  tuTke3rs,  ducks,  etc.  Reached  via  the  Paducah  and 
Memphis  Railroad.    Private  board  75  cents  per  day. 

Tfranhli'^t  County-^ 

Sewante.  Black  bass  and  black  perch  are  caught  in  the  Elk  River.  The 
mountains  of  the  country  a^ord  good  deer  hunUng,  and  smaller  game  b  found  in 
fiur  abundance. 

HwmniUon  Coumfy 

H^auMateMU.  Deer  in  the  mountains,  with  quail  in  the  neighboring  fields. 
Wauhatchie  is  a  station  on  the  Nashville,  ChatUnooga  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  six 
mUes  from  Chattanooga. 

ChAttaiufOfm.  Bass  fishing  in  the  neighboring  credcs,  Chlckamauga,  twelve 
mUes,  and  otner&  Deer,  foxes,  coons  and  rabbits,  are  found  on  the  neighboring 
mountains.  By  taking  any  one  of  the  numerous  railroads  radiating  from  the  city, 
the  sportsman  may  reach  excellent  sliooting  grounds,  within  a  fow  nours'  ride. 

Mtmrdin  County-^ 

Hmmburr.  Turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  quail ;  bass,  catfish,  drum  and  bufialo 
fish.  Reached  via  Tennessee  River  boat,  or  via  rafl  to  Chickasaw,  Ala.,  thence 
stage  or  horseback. 

JHitt^rg  LandinM.    See  Hamburg. 

Savannah.  Ducks,  geese,  wild  turk^s,  quail,  and  occasionally  woodcock 
shooting.    The  fishing  is  for  perch,  trout,  bream  and  gar  pike.    Route  as  above. 

iJoh.'nmon  Couniu^ 

TaylortvilU.  which  is  reached  by  wagon  from  Abingdon,  Virginia,  via  Atlan- 
tic and  Mississippi  Railroad,  is  a  fine  centre  for  ^wrtsmen  wining  to  fish  tlw 
Laurel  and  its  tributaries  in  the  acyacent  mountains,  where  brook  trout  and  small 
game  are  found. 

Imko  County^ 

Ti^onvilte,  Good  duck  shooting  on  Redfoot  Lake.  Reached  via  Thompson's 
Ferry.    Provide  for  camping. 

lAJt^iderdale  County— 

HaUa  Pnnt.  Deer,  wild  turkeys,  quail,  woodcock  and  other  game.  Reached 
via  St.  Louis  packet  daily,  Cincinnati  packets,  three  or  four  times  per  week.  Hotel 
$5.50  per  weelc. 
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5VImi/  Crtek  is  a  Kood  game  centre,  and  is  a  fkTotite  resort  for  Nashrille 
sportsmen.  The  black  Iwss  fishing  is  rood,  and  on  the  Muscle  Shoals,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  credL,'in  Alabama  (which  see),  will  be  found  splendid  duck  shoot- 
ing:.   Reached  by  rail  from  Nashrille  to  Bodenham,  thence  drive. 

Jackaom.  Trout,  bnibdo  fish  and  catfish.  Reached  via  the  New  Orleans,  St 
Louis,  and  Chicago  Railroad.    Hotel  and  private  board,  $i  to  %%. 

Madison  is  a  good  centre  for  quail  shooting.  Reached  via  the  Louisville  and 
NashviUe  and  Great  Southern  Railroad,  or  the  St.  Louis  and  Soatheastern 
Railroad. 

Shelhy  County^ 

Memphis.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  on  cither  side  of  the  Mississippi,  bears 
and  deer  afford  fine  sport.  A  resort  for  hunters  is  Bayou  Pemiscot,  which  lies 
on  the  river,  partly  in  Missouri  and  partly  in  Arkansas.  The  cane  below  the 
city  is  a  fine  ground  for  bears,  pantliers,  wildcats,  wolves,  dear,  and  occasion- 
ally, elk.  Foxes,  quail,  partridgea,  etc, are  abundant  all  through  the  surround- 
ing country. 


TEXAS. 

Tex9s  embraces  an  area  of  237,504  square  miles.  The  State 
comprises  a  great  variety  of  surface ;  the  extreme  south-eastern  por- 
tion is  a  level  plain,  which  is  followed  by  rolling  and  prairie  coun- 
try, and  this  in  turn,  is  succeeded  by  the  table  land  and  mountain- 
ous districts  of  the  north  and  north-west.  The  Llano  Estacado, 
destitute  of  vegetation,  extends  into  the  State  from  New  Mexico. 
The  sea  coast  is  broken  by  a  series  of  bays,  lagoons  and  harbors, 
ail  of  them  abounding  in  an  extensive  variety  of  salt  water  fish. 
As  a  game  country  Texas  surpasses  any  State  in  the  Union.  Tak- 
ing steamer  on  the  coast,  or  any  one  of  the  railroads  into  the  inte- 
rior, the  sportsman  will  find,  within  easy  access  from  almost  any 
locality  he  may  select  as  his  initial  point,  game  in  the  greatest 
variety  and  abundance.  Upon  the  bays,  lagoons,  and  inland 
streams,  are  ducks,  geese,  brant,  snipes,  plover  and  other  varieties 
of  game  birds.  Buffalo  roam  over  the  north-western  counties. 
Bears,  deer,  antelope,  etc.,  are  to  be  had  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
Turkey's,  pinnated  grouse,  quail,  etc.,  are  found  throughout  the 
State,  and  go  where  he  may  the  sportsman  will  always  meet  with 
success. 

.BeoMir  Co«nfy— 

San  Antonia,  The  head  waters  of  the  Medina  are  fine  hunting  grounds  for 
red  deer,  bears,  wild  turkeys,  and  partridges.  (See  Belknap.)  Reached  via  the 
Houston  and  Texas  Central  Railroad  to  Austin,  thence  via  daily  stages  to  San 
Antonio,  or  go  via  the  Galveston,  Harriaburg  and  San  Antonio  Railway  to  Kings- 
bury, thence  via  daily  stages. 

Jllaweo  Citui^y^ 

Round  Mountain.  BuflUo  range  in  large  herds  seventy  miles  west.  Deer  are 
very  plenty ;  with  wild  turkeys  numerous  in  the  cedar  brakes  ;  the  |>eccary,  or 
wild  hog,  is  found  on  Sand  Mountain,  twelve  miles  west ;  jack-rabbits,  cotton- 
tails, squirrels,  foxes,  coons  and  opossums  are  very  abundant.     Wild  geese. 
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ducks,  braat,  pelicans,  cnmes,  quail,  and  other  birds  afford  fine  roort  on  the 
streams  in  winter.  Black  bass,  percii  and  white  catfish  mav  be  cauftit  in  all  the 
streams  of  any  size.  The  Spanish  ponies  are  used  for  the  hunt  The  qM>rtsaEiatt 
may  shoot  from  theur  back,  or  leave  them  to  g^raze  while  he  secures  his  game. 

Chamhtrt  County^ 

The  mouth  of  Trinity  River  is  a  favorite  duckii^  locality.   Readied  from  Gal- 
veston, WaUisville,  or  Mew  Washington,  on  Galve^on  Bay.    See  Galvestoa. 

Coioritdo  County- 
Game  is  plentiful  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  consists  of  the  deer,  turkey, 
wild  goose,  wild  duck,  mule-eared  rabbit,  pinnated  grouse,  quails,  plover,  saipe, 
ooons,  opossums,  the  gre^  and  cat  souirrel,  the  wiCl  spotted  cat,  and  now  and 
then  a  stray  prairie  wolt  is  found.  The  wild  eoose  ana  duck  are  found  in  great 
numbers  in  the  fall  snd  winter.  Fish  abound  In  the  rivers,  creeks  and  lakes  in 
great  quantity  and  variety,  and  consist  principally  Of  cat,  buffalo  gaspengoa, 
trout,  black  bass  and  perch.  The  Galveston,  Harrisburg  and  San  Antonio  Rail- 
road  passes  through  ine  centre  of  the  county.  Good  game  grounds  are  to  be 
reached  from  Columbus,  Eagle  Lake,  AUeyton,  Borden,  or  Weimar.  The  fisce 
of  the  country  presents  a  beautiful  undulating  level. 

Coneho  County— 

Cam/  Ceneho^  on  the  Concho  River,  is  the  southern  lindt  of  the  buffdo  ootm- 
try.  Plenty  of  small  game  is  to  be  found.  Reached  from  San  Antonio.  (See 
Bexar  County.) 

Cooke  County— 

Gainesville^  six  hours  from  Sherman  by  daily  stage,  is  on  the  waters  of  Blm 
Fork  of  Trinity  River,  twenty-five  mites  east  of  its  head.  This  stream  Is  deep 
and  clear,  and  abounds  with  seversl  varieties  of  fish.  Three  kinds  of  catfish  are 
found  in  tnis  stream,  the  yellow  cat,  the  blue  cat,  and  the  channel  cat ;  and  three 
kinds  of  perch»  the  trout,  the  white  bass  and  the  sun  perch.  Several  varieties  of 
suckers  are  common,  the  laigest  being  the  *^  buffalo,^'  which  weighs  from  ten  to 
fifteen  pounds. 

Seven  miles  north  of  Gainesville  is  Red  River,  the  boundary  line  between 
Texas  and  Indian  Territorjr.  The  hills  running  back  from  the  river  on  each  side 
are  timbered,  and  afford  hiding  place  for  deer,  turkejrs,  wild  cats,  wolves  and 
foxes,  with  an  occasional  cougar  or  panther. 

North  of  the  river,  for  mues,  lies  a  fine  hunting  ground  in  the  open  post  oak 
woods,  as  the  settlements  are  very  sparse  and  the  Indians  friendly. 

Tyeu  Bendy  on  the  Red  River,  is  a  fine  deer  and  turkey  locality. 

Aoout  twenty  miles  west  of  Gainesville  is  the  eastern  edge  of  the  upper  cross 
timbers,  which  extend  through  Montague  County,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles. 
Throughout  the  entire  woodland  the  red  deer  and  wild  turkey  can  be  found. 

At  Gainesville,  Elm  Pork  turns  due  south  till  it  leaves  the  county.  It  affords 
splendid  stands  for  **  driving.**  Along  this  stream,  and  on  Red  River,  are  sev- 
eral paclcs  of  trained  hounds  for  hunting  wildcats  and  deer.  On  the  prairies  are 
found  the  mule-eared  rabbit,  the  pinnated  grouse  and  plover,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  farms  the  grev  squirrel,  fox-squirrel  and  quail.  In  the  winter  season  the 
streams  abound  witn  wild  geese  and  wild  ducu.  The  fall  and  vrinter  are  the 
best  seasons  for  sporting,  as  the  winters  arte  generally  so  mild  that  persons  camp 
out  all  winter  in  tents.  Take  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  Rsllway,  or  the 
Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  to  Sherman. 

€f4sl«e«Con  County — 

Galveston.  Plover,  brant,  mallard,  blue  and  green-winged  teal,  grey  dadts, 
\A%  and  little  blue-bills,  red  heads,  canvas-backs,  golden  eyes,  top-knots,  curtew, 
snipe,  killdeer ;  trout,  redfish,  stingarees,  alligators,  gars,  swordnsh,  sharks,  jew 
fish,  croakers  and  sheepshead.  Reached  Tia  boat  or  oy  tne  Galveston,  Houston 
and  Henderson  Railway.  The  favorite  localities  for  duck  are  Smith's  Point, 
distant  fifteen  miles,  on  the  bay,  and  the  mouth  of  Trinity  River  and  the  lakes 
twenty  miles  inland.  On  Bolivar  is  also  a  good  ground  for  geeset  teal  and  black 
duck,  distant  about  seven  miles,  with  innumerable  ponds  and  sufficient  protection 
to  hide  and  creep  on  game  unawares.  In  the  Western  Bay,  not  much  frequented, 
feather  above  and  fin  beneath,  sport  their  idle  and  dreamy  hours  away  in  perfect 
security,  a  pleasant  place  for  the  sportsman  in  the  dead  of  winter.  Always  warm, 
free  from  storm,  yacnt  protected  from  the  most  violent  i^es,  and  game  so  plenty, 
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no  effort  to  kill.  As  the  place  is  not  known  to  any  extent,  and  ratlier  hard  for  sail 
boats  to  visit  on  account  of  intricate  and  shallow  channels,  and  an  out-of-the-way 
place  g^enerally,  game  of  all  descriptions  sedc  it  as  their  refuge  in  safety.  The 
snipe  grounds  are  the  wild  prairies,  with  a  little  water  on  them,  where  there  is 
good  walking  and  riding.  Cars,  boats  and  guides  can  be  obtained  at  reason- 
able prices. 

OoiUtd  CoufUy — 

GTliad.    Ducks  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  vicinity. 

Houston,  On  the  line  ot  the  new  Houston  and  Texas  Western  Railway  and 
within  thirty  miles  of  Houston  are  found  in  great  abundance  deer,  hares,  prairie 
chickens,  sandhill  cranes,  ducks,  geese,  blackbirds  and  quaiL  By  going  a  very 
short  distance  back  from  the  railroad  the  sportsman  will  find  all  the  game  men- 
tioned in  great  abundance. 

Hockley^  forty  miles  from  Houston  on  the  Central  Railroad,  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles  from  Austin.  Grouse,  snipe,  ducks,  geese,  etc.,  here  afford  ex- 
cellent sport. 

EToplpiiM  CowtUff^ 

Deer,  turkeys,  quail,  and  other  varieties  of  game  abound. 

H«ssf  €70M«t<|f— 

IVkiU  Rock,  Deer,  turkeys  and  small  game  throughout  the  county.  Reached 
via  the  Missouri,  Kansas  ana  Texas  Railroad.  The  country  is  open  oak  timber 
lands. 

KaMfm4Min  CaumU^ — 

Terrell.  Deer,  jack-rabbits,  pinnated  grouse,  quail,  ^uclcs  and  snipe. 
Reached  via  the  Texas  and  nunfic  Railroad.  Bo^rd  at  hotel  |a ;  learnt  I3. 
Country  rolling  prairie  and  timber. 

JCiisMCff  CotMsfy— 

J^arl  Clark.  Quail,  plover,  teal,  wild  turkeys,  bears,  deer ;  bass,  catfish,  na^ 
sunfish,  and  buflalo  fish.  Fort  Clark  is  about  one  hundred  miles  west  firom  San 
Antonio. 

Jefferson.    Deer,  quail,  snipe,  mallards,  teal,  bass  and  many  other  varieties  of 


game  and  fish.  Reached  via  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad.  Hotel  $2.50,  pri« 
vate  board  $1,50 ;  boats  and  Kvides  $9,501  t^ifups  at  reasonable  rates.  The 
country  is  rolling  and  timbereo.    Tho  o<^  nshlng  points  are  the  tluree  forlcs  of 


Fort  Mason,  At  the  Llano  River,  six  mQes  distant,  is  excellent  turkey  shoot- 
ing. The  river  contains  several  varieties  of  fish  including  the  large  yellow  cat- 
fish, which  is  here  esteemed  a  fine  t%b)e  delieacy. 

Mantwtifue  County— 

The  upper  oross  timbers  thirty  miles  west  of  Gain^sviUe  (which  see)  are  excel- 
lent hunting  grounds  for  red  deer  and  wild  tnriceys. 

Shmehleford  dmnty— 

Fort  Griffin.  The  vicinity  of  the  Clear  Fork  of  the  Brazos  River  is  a  {rrand 
buffalo  range.  The  locality  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south-west  of 
Gainesville.  Go  via  the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  to  Gainesville,  fit  out  there,  or  at 
Henderson,  with  tents,  wagons,  teams,  horses,  etc.,  for  a  several  weeks  campaurn. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Brazos  and  Big  WachiU  Rivem,  buffalo 
antelope  and  deer  are  found  in  lai^e  quantities.    The  buffalo  range  extends  from 
the  trioutaries  of  the  Canadian,  across  the  northern  end  of  the  Staked  Plainit  nl 
the  Pecos  River.    This  range  however,  changes  very  rapidly,  and  it  is  tlier»fiwi 
difficult  to  ifive  precise  information  where  tiiis  game  may  be  found,  ^nns 
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The  Southern  Border  CounHee-^ 

Tbeae  counties  abound  in  fine  ffune«  indudteg  tuikeirs,  peocauies,  deer,  docks, 
coyotes,  sandhill  cranes,  partridges,  jack  rabbits,  wUk  a  analler  variety,  eagles, 
lone  billed  curlew,  herons,  snipe. 

Brownsville^  Cameron  County,  is  a  good  centre  to  start  firom.  Tke  route  is 
via  steamer  to  Brazos  Santiago. 

Traiaie  Couinty— 

A  uxtin.  See  Belkni^;>.  Young  County.  Austin  is  the  terminus  of  the  Weaterv 
Division  of  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  Railway. 

TJpehur  County^ 

Longviem.  Deer,  wild  turkers  and  ducka^  Reached  via  the  Texas  and  Pacific 
Railroad.    Board  $6  per  week,  fao  per  moath. 

Ya,n  gandt  County— 

Wilfs  Point.  Deer,  and  pinnated  and  ruffed  grooae.  Reached  via  Texas  and 
Pacific  Railroad.    Teams  $4  to  $5.    Provide  camping  outfit. 

Grand  Saline,  Deer  in  abundance.  Reached  vj(a  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Rail- 
way.   Teams  $3.    Prepare  for  camping. 


Belknap,  All  this  northern  part  of  Texas,  embracing  both  the  Cross  Timbers 
as  a  centre,  and  flanked  by  extensive  prairies  00  the  east  and  west^  and  abouod- 
iog  in  game  (in  their  places  and  seasont,  h<^  out  their  peculiar  charms,  and 
invite  the  sportsman  to  the  tented  field.  When  acorns  and  other  mast  are  plenty, 
and  have  fallen,  then  in  the  open  woods,  the  q;>ortsman  will  find  deer,  dudes, 
geese,  and  turkeys  abundant,  quail  and  rabbits  plenty,  antelope,  grouse,  and 
squirrels  medium^nd  bear  oocasiooally,  to  say  nothing  of  prairie  wolves,  foxes, 
coons,  possums,  etc.,  not  generally  noticed.  October.  November  and  December 
are  the  perfect  months  for  sport,  and  (anuary  and  February  not  bad,  but  having 
a  few  days,  at  intervals,  of  rather  cold  weather — that  is^  a  few  inches  of  snow  and 
ice,  with  cold,  northerly  winds— thus  constituting  what  is  so  well  known  in  Texas, 
as  a  **  norther." 

These  remarks  apply  to  northern  Texas  m  winter,  while  along  the  eriilf.  or 
southern  coast,  these  same  winter  months  have  the  mild  climate  ofMew  York  in 
September.  Connecting  with  the  railroad  running  south  from  Dennison,  near  the 
north  line  of  the  State,  are  stages  which  convey  persons  at  once  to  almost  any 

Eart  of  the  Sute  desired.  For  central  dtiea,  in  which  to  n>end  the  winter  for 
ealth,  as  well  as  for  sporting,  San  Antonio  stands  first,  ana  Austin,  the  capital 
of  the  State,  second.  These  places  cannot  well  be  excelled,  everything  coo- 
iidered. 


UTAH. 


Utah  has  an  area  of  108,000  miles.  The  Wasatch  Chain  travers- 
ing the  central  part,  and  numerous  other  ranges  give  a  decidedly 
mountainous  character  to  the  Territory.  Deep  cafions,  dashing 
mountain  streams,  and  plains  are  the  principal  features  of  the 
country.  Though  the  game  found  here  is  not  abundant,  the  list 
includes  some  ofthe  larger  game  sought  after  by  the  hunter.  £Ik, 
deer,  antelope,  mountain  sheep,  bears  and  the  common  fur  bear- 
ing animals  with  water  fowl  and  the  birds  afford  fair  sport.  The 
mountain  streams  and  the  lakes  abound  in  salmon  and  trout  ol 
superior  size,  and  here  the  angler  will  find  opportunity  for  his 
highest  skill.    All  parts  of  the  Territory  may  be  reached  from 
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Ogden  or  Salt  Lake  City,  at  either  of  which  points  will  be  found 
pack  horses,  guides,  and  all  necessary  outfit  and  provisions. 

Peterwn.  This  countyjs  Adjacent  to  Salt  Lake  Couatv,  and  bat  the  same  jcea- 
eral  physical  features.  The  game  Is  abuodant,  and  includes  bears,  deer,  foxes, 
beavers,  pinnated  grouse,  sage  hens,  pine  hens  and  ducks.  All  the  mountain 
streams  furnish  good  trout  fishing.  The  route  ia  via  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 
Board  in  private  fiuntly  $i ;  guides  $3.    (See  Salt  Lake  County.) 

SaU  Lake  C&untff,  and  these  A^eining^ 

The  country  generally  is  mountainous ;  the  Wasatch,  Oquirrh.  and  other  ranfres 
bdnff  prominent  features,  and  occupying  a  large  proportion  of  tne  whole  district. 
Amid  the  Wasatch  Mountains  are  the  cafions  of  City  Creek,  Dry,  Red  Butte, 
Kmisration,  Parley's,  MUl  Creek,  Big  Cottonwood,  Little  Cottonwood,  Willow 
Creek,  and  a  number  of  other  cadons  and  streams  of  less  notoriety. 

City  Creek  is  immediately  north  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  the  others  are  to  the 
east  and  south  In  the  order  mentioaed. 

The  caflons  named  are  on  the  east  side,  and  the  mountains  are  more  precipi- 
tous than  those  on  the  west,  in  the  Oquirrh  range,  in  which  there  are  sevMal 
caflons  and  streams,  all  of  which  contain  game  of  various  Idnds.  Iowa  and  Cali- 
fornia quail  liave  been  imported,  and  are  doing  well. 

In  both  ranges  of  mountains  there  are  plenty  of  pine  hens,  as  they  are  locally 
known,  and  on  all  the  foothills  or  benches  at  the  proper  season,  can  be  found 
pinnated  grouse,  sage  hens,  rabbits,  plover,  curlew,  etc.,  and  on  the  bottoms 
nearer  the  Salt  Lake  are  immense  quantities  of  hares  and  cotton  tail  rabbits.  * 

The  Jordan  River,  which  runs  from  south  to  north  through  the  valley,  has 
recently  been  stocked  with  Imported  fish  of  many  varieties,  and  will  soon  afford 
excellent  sport  for  the  angler,  as  the  streams  contain  large  quantities  of  whitefish, 
chub,  and  some  trout — which  are  indigenous  to  the  stream.  All  of  the  streams 
from  the  cafions  mentioned,  are  wdl  stocked  with  mountain  trout  and  mountain 
herring. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  cafions,  especially  those  which  are  less  frequented,  deer, 
and  an  occasional  elk,  and  large  numbers  of  bears  may  be  found.  The  severe 
snow  storms  of  winter  often  drive  the  deer  down  into  the  settlements  near  the 
mountains. 

The  description  here  given,  although  with  special  reference  to  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Salt  Lake  City,  will  apply  to  all  other  nuts  of  Uuh.  To  the 
north  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  these  cafions  ana  streams  are  met  with 
every  few  milea^and  in  them  can  be  found  more  or  less  game  of  the  kinds  enu- 
merated. The  Weber  River,  near  which  Ogden  is  situated,  is  a  q>lendid  stream, 
rteh  in  trout,  and  is  a  watering  place  for  innumerable  ducks  and  geese.  Special 
mention  is  due  to  Ogden  Cafion,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  attractive 
mountain  retreats  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  There  are  plenty  of  trout  in  the 
stream,  and  abundance  of  fowl  on  the  mountain  ride.  The  hunter  will  find  bears 
and  deer  also  In  their  season. 

Raither  to  the  north  is  the  Bear  River,  a  magnificent  stream  liberally  stocked 
with  fish  of  \nanY  kinds,  prominent  among  which  is  the  trout.  This  is  the  finest 
river  for  fish  In  tne  Territory.  But  the  best  sport  for  the  angler  Is  found  in  the 
creeks,  soch  as  Blacksmith's  Fork  and  scores  of  other  narrow  and  swift  mountain 
streams,  which  are  the  homes  of  great  numbers  of  splendid  trout.  All  of  these 
streams  can  be  reached  without  any  difficulty,  as  they  are  in  dose  proximity  to 
the  railroads,  and  in  many  instances  crossed  by  them. 

To  the  south  of  Salt  Lake  City  about  forty  miles  is  the  famous  Uuh  Lake, 
full  of  trout,  mullet,  chub,  mountain  herring,  etc.  This  is  an  immense  sheet  of 
water  and  although  there  are  scores  of  tons  of  trout  and  other  fish  taken  out  each 
season,  it  still  affords  a  supply  for  all  demands  made  upon  it.  While  speaking 
of  the  north  mention  should  have  been  made  of  the  splendid  fishing  and  grouse 
shooting  to  be  found  in  Cache  Valley.  Thousands  of  grouse,  geene,  ducks,  etc., 
are  shot  here  every  season.  These  grounds  can  be  reached  directly  by  rail,  as 
the  Utah  and  Northern  Railroad  runs  through  the  best  hunting  grounds. 

In  Rear  Lake  Valley,  which  is  but  a  few  miles  from  the  northern  terminus 
of  the  same  road,  there  are  large  quantities  of  ducks,  geese  and  chicken,  and 
plenty  of  bears  and  deer  to  be  found  in  the  surrounding  mountains.  Bear  Lake, 
about  twenty-five  miles  long  and  eight  to  ten  miles  wide.  Is  the  abode  of  trout 
innumerable,  consisting  principally  of  aUraon  trout,  some  of  them  of  very  large 
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tize.  It  Is  m  common  thine  to  see  them  here  from  (bur  to  eiisht  pounds  to  w( 
and  often  ten,  twelve  ancT even  fifteen  ]x>unds ;  and  the  flesh  is  as  solid  as  1 
and  flavor  almost  equal  to  the  smallest  mountain  trout. 

To  the  west  is  Stockton  Lake,  on  the  line  of  the  Utah  Western  Rjdlrsad,  filled 
with  whitefish,  and  its  bosom  frequently  covered  with  ducks,  g^eese,  pelicans,  etc. 

The  Hot  Sprinff  Lake,  three  miles  northwest  of  Salt  Lake  City,  is  a  fiaTorite 
resort  for  ducks  wnich  are  here  at  times  exceedingly  numerous. 

The  Great  Salt  Lake  also  is  a  g^reat  attraction  to  the  feathered  tribe.  On  its 
margin  may  be  found  pelicans,  swans,  geese  and  ducks  by  the  million.  The 
lake  extends  from  immediatelv  west  of  the  city  to  about  seventy-five  miles  north 
and  all  along  its  borders  will  be  found  in  their  seasons,  curlew,  jack-snipe,  can- 
vas-backs, mallards,  teal,  red-heads,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  ducks,  seTcral 
kinds  of  geese,  and  all  along  the  bottoms  small  game  are  to  be  found  anywhere. 

In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Salt  Lake  City  the  game  is  mos&y  dodcs 
and  rabbits,  thousands  of  which  are  sometimes  killed  in  a  day. 

The  best  Initial  |X>lnts  for  sportsmen  are  Salt  Lake  Cl^  or  Ogden.  Here  aU 
necessary  information  may  be  obtained,  with  supplies  for  camping  out.  The 
hotels  through  the  Territory  are  generally  fair,  ($1.50  to  $4)  and  tne  stranger  will 
find  accommodations  in  private  families  (ii  to  $a)at  most  of  the  points  mentioned. 
In  some  localities  camping  is  preferable,  but  nowhere  absolutely  necessftry. 
Teams  I3  to  #8  ;  boats  ^1  to  $3. 


Echo  City.  Elk,  deer,  bears,  sage  hens,  sharp-tailed  grouse ;  trout 
via  the  Umon  Pacific  Railroad,  llotels  $1.50  to  $a ;  guides  $1.50 ;  teams  94. 
Provide  camping  equipment.  The  hunting  |p^unds  are  among  the  mountains. 
The  description  ox  Salt  Lake  County  (which  see)  will  apply  equally  to  this 
county. 

IVasaick  is  a  starting  point  for  elk,  bear,  jack-rabbit,  duck,  goose  and  sage 
hen  shooting,  and  trout  fishing.  Route  as  above.  Private  board  is:  guides 
$z.«o  •  teams  $4  to  $5.  Sportsmen  generally  secure  their  camping  outfit  here  and 
make  their  camp  among  the  mountains. 

Weher  County— 

Ogden  City.  Bears,  deer,  jack-rabbits,  hares,  pinnated  grouse,  sage  hens, 
grouse,  etc.  The  streams  In  the  county  are  full  of  trout  and  other  fisn.  Reached 
via  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Hotel  and  private  board  $s  to  $3  ;  teams  with 
driver  $4  to  $5  per  day.    See  Salt  Lake  County. 

Uiniah.  Bears,  deer,  ducks,  quail,  pinnated  grouse,  trout  On  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad.  Private  board  %\ ;  teams  $3  to  I4.  Country  hilly  and  moun- 
tainous. 


VERMONT. 


This  State  embraces  an  area  of  10,212  square  miles  and  has  a 
population  of  330,551.  The  Green  Mountains  running  north  and 
south  through  the  centre  of  the  State,  divide  it  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts.  The  general  surface  of  the  country  partakes  of  this 
hilly  and  mountainous  character.  Though  without  any  large  rivers 
witnin  her  boundaries,  Vermont  is  well  supplied  with  streams  and 
several  beautiful  lakes.  The  mountains  still  contain  some  bears 
and  other  animals.  There  is  fair  shooting  for  some  of  the  smaller 
species,  and  the  fishing  in  certain  parts  of  the  State  is  fair.  As  a 
rule,  however,  this  State  has  not  many  attractions  for  sportsmen 
from  abroad.  The  travelling  facilities  and  accommodations 
throughout  the  State  will  be  found  of  the  same  general  character 
as  all  the  earlier  settled  States. 
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AdAiBon  County— 

Ver^eMMt*.    Whitefish.  black  bass,  pike,  etc.,  in  Lake  Champlidii,  and  trout  m  " 
Otter  Creelc.    Reached  via  the  Ceotral  Vermont  Railroad.    Two  hotels. 

Larab€«  t  Point.    Grej  squirrels  and  coons. 

Salttbury,  Lake  Dunmore  abounds  in  fish.  Reached  via  the  Central  Ver- 
mont Railroad.  The  Lake  Dunmore  House  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake. 
. ,  Ftrritbur^.  Ducks,  ruffed  grouse,  woodcock,  snipe  and  quail  {pike,  pickerel, 
bUck  baas,  rock  bass  and  perch.  Route  as  above,  or  vui  Lake  Champlain 
steamer. 

Arlin^on^  on  the  Western  Vermont  or  Harlem  Extension  Railroad,  has  good 
trout  fishing.    Two  hotels  afford  comforUble  accommodations. 

Manchester^  at  the  base  of  Mount  Equinox  in  the  valley  of  the  Battenkill,  is 
much  visited  m  summer  for  its  fine  trouting.  (See  Weston,  below.)  Ruired 
grouse  shooting  in  the  neighborhood. 

Glatienhnrj.  Bears  are  found  in  the  mountains ;  trout  in  all  the  streams. 
Ruffed  grouse  are  shot  in  fiUr  numbers.  Reached  from  Bennington,  distant  five 
miles. 

Dorset.  Good  ^ey  souirrel  shooting  here  and  in  the  vicinity.  Reached  via 
the  Harlem  Extension  to  Factory  ville,  thence  by  stage.    Hotel. 

Bennington.  Trout  are  caught  in  the  Walloomack  River,  near  this  plaoe.  The 
pickerel  ponds  of  Woodford  ai«  much  visited. 

The  northeastern  comer  of  Vermont  is  comparatively  a  wilderness,  several 
townships  being  entirely  without  population,  and  a  number  of  the  organised, 
cleared  and  populated  chiefly  in  die  valley  of  the  Connecticut  River.  In  fact  a 
greater  portion  of  Essex  county  is  forest.  It  Is  well  watered  by  lakes  and  ponds, 
some  of  which  are  miles  in  length  ;  all  contain  fish,  the  largest  ponds,  the  lake 
trout,  (called  here  lunge,)  the  brook  trout  and  shad  waiters,  a  sort  of  whitefish ; 
the  smaller  ponds,  trout  or  pickerel.  In  one  of  the  lakes,  the  *'  Averil,"  where 
the  largest  speckled  trout  are  caught,  are  also  found  land-locked  salmoq. 

The  lake  trout  are  of  a  large  size,  sometimes  tskcn  upward  of  thirty  pounds, 
but  generally  from  one  to  seven  pounds.  In  the  woods  are  found  a  few  moose,  an 
abundance  of  deer,  rabbits,  partridge  and  duck,  occasionally  a  bear  and  lynx  ; 
otter,  muskrat,  mink,  sable  and  blade  cats  are  ouite  plenty.  Grey  squirrels  are 
but  rarely  found.  By  taking  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  and  leaving  the  line  at 
Island  Pond  or  any  other  of  the  stations  in  the  county,  the  sportsman  will  find 
the  game  mentioned  within  accessible  distances. 

Island  Pond,  reached  as  above,  is  in  the  midst  of  the  uninhabited  forest. 
Near  the  village  is  a  lake  two  miles  in  length  whose  waters  abound  in  fish. 
There  are  good  hotels  and  other  conveniences  here. 

Norton,  twelve  miles  from  Island  Pond,  on  the  same  road,  is  near  Norton 
ponds  which  afford  exoeUcnt  fishing. 

Mutlmnd  Cmmtf^— 

Rniland.  In  Lake  Bomoseen  is  excellent  fishing.  The  migratory  ducks  pause 
here  und  in  season  excellent  shooting  may  be  had.  There  are  several  mountains 
and  streams  in  the  vicinity  of  Rutland  where  may  be  found  game  and  fish.  The 
route  is  via  the  Central  Vermont  and  other  Railroads.    Hotds  $9.50  to  $3. 

Wallingford.  Ruffed  grouse  are  abundant.  In  the  streams  fine  trout  fishing. 
Reached  via  the  Western  Vermont  or  Harlem  Extenston  Railroad. 

Brandon.  Lake  Dunmore  is  eight  miles  distant,  reached  by  stage.  (See 
Salisbury.) 

WiUhUkgtnn  Counitt^ 

Montpelier.  Fine  trouting  in  Peacham*s  Lake,  distant  twenty  miles.  Dally 
stages  connect  with  Hardwlck,  on  the  Portland  and  OgdenAurg  Railroad, 
passing  through  Calais,  (Moscow  House,)  and  Woodbury.  All  about  these 
towns  are  scores  of  small  lakes,  abounding  in  trout  and  other  fish. 

BrattUhoro.  Black  bass  fishing  In  the  Connecticut.  On  the  New  London 
Northern  Railroad.  The  Brooks  House  here,  is  one  of  the  finest  hotels  in  tho 
Sute. 
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B4II0WS  Fails,  Blftck  bass  fishinfj^  {q  the  Connecticut  Rirer.  Ejoewaions  are 
made  by  summer  visitors  to  Warren's  Pond,  in  Alstead,  N.  H.  Good  hotels. 
Reachea  via  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad. 

Gra/ioH.  Foxes  are  numerous  on  the  hills ;  ruffed  grouse,  partridges,  rabbits 
and  raccoons  are  abundant.  T&ke  the  Central  Vermont  Railroad  to  Bellows 
Falls  or  Rockingham.  Good  hotel,  F.  and  H.  Phelps,  proprietors.  Country 
rough. 

IVestffM^  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Green  Mountains,  and  the  neighborhood  abounds 
in  trout  streams  that  are  easily  accessible  from  the  village,  and  visited  but  by 
few  besides  the  resident  anglers.  In  the  main  streams  the  trout  are  of  fair  size. 
Then  there  is  the  Cold  Spring  Reservoir,  literally  swarming  with  fine,  large 
trout,  but  except  in  the  iirst  o<  the  open  season,  they  will  not  answer  a  summons 
every  day,  nor  are  they  a  gamy  fish.  Weston  is  twelve  miles  from  Chester,  a 
station  00  the  Rutland  and  Burlington  Railroad,  and  connected  by  daily  stage  and 
can  be  reached  the  tame  day  from  Boston  or  Troy,  N.  Y.  There  is  a  good  hotel. 
There  are  also  plenty  of  accomplished  and  gentlemanly  anglers  to  act  as  guides, 
notably  Messrs.  William  Holden  and  H.  B.  Rogers,  who  are  nu  /ait  in  all  that 
pertains  to  rod  and  gun,  and  own  craft  upon  the  reservoir. 

Tne  Battenkill,  00  the  west  side  of  the  mountain,  and  running  through  Man- 
Chester,  Sunderland  and  Arlington,  is  a  famous  trout  stream,  coursmg  through  the 
open  meadow  most  of  the  way,  affording  the  finest  niort  for  casthig,  as  the  de- 
ponent can  testify  from  personal  knowledge.  Then  the  fish  are  large  and  gamy. 
The  stream  is  i^reatly  fished,  but  still  the  supply  is  kept  up.  In  tlie  towns  men> 
tioned,  aie  capital  hostelries,  notably  the  Elm  House,  at  Manchester,  kept  by  C. 
F.  Orvis,  the  maker  of  excellent  cheap  rods,  and  himself  the  most  aooompUafaed 
fly  fisherman  in  the  State,  ever  courteous  and  ready  to  put  his  guests  in  tiie  way 
of  securing  a  full  measure  of  sport  with  rod  or  gun. 


VIRGINIA. 


This  State  presents  a  wide  and  attractive  theatre  for  the  gun 
and  the  rod ;  with  water,  plain,  and  mountain,  every  variety  of 
sport  may  be  had  in  its  season.  There  are  twenty- hve  hundred 
square  miles  of  tide  water  within  its  limits,  extending  from  the 
Potomac  to  Albemarle  Sound,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles,  embracing  most  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  stretching  up 
into  the  interior,  by  several  large  tidal  streams,  one  hundred  and 
sixty  miles.  In  these  waters  are  found  numerous  species  of  fish 
and  every  variety  of  water  fowl.  On  the  rivers,  too,  near  the  head 
of  lide,  sora  and  jack  snipe  abound  in  their  season  in  all  the  marshes. 
Of  these  rivers,  beginning  on  the  north,  we  have  first  the  Potomac, 
then  the  Rappahannock — the  two  making  the  narrow  peninsula  of 
sixty  milv-in  length,  and  seven  to  twelve  in  width,  called  the 
Northerti^eck — abounding  in  game  and  fish ;  then  the  Piankitank, 
an^rf&odle  streams  in  Gloucester  and  Matthews — ^all  arms  of  the 
sea,  as  ^t^^Vq■r>  emptying  into  Mob  Jack  Bay,  a  sort  of  inland  sea 
— then  ^^k^iver,  with  its  tributaries,  Mattaponi  and  Pamaunkee 
— which  make  a  peninsula  of  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  from  two 
and  one-half  to  seven  in  width,  bringing  both  streams  withimthe 
range  of  the  gunner  and  the  angler,  abounding  with  fish  and  fowl. 
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ftnd  the  dividine  ridge  with  deer,  quail,  turkey,  foxes,  raccoons,  and 
opossums.  The  sportsman,  with  an  humble  heart,  might  iind  a 
contented  home  here.  Next  comes^  the  James,  called  in  earlier  and 
better  days,the  Powhatan — ^which,  with  the  York,  makes  what 
is  called,  simply  by  the  way  of  preeminence,  tki  Peninsula.  It 
was  the  theatre  of  the  earliest  civilization  of  the  Old  DoRunion, 
and  the  seat  of  its  first  metropolis,  it  extends  from  the  bay  up- 
ward some  seventy  or  eighty  miles — its  upper  portion  bounded 
by  the  Pamaunkee  and  Chickahominy.  This  peninsula  also 
abounds  with  game.  The  deer  have  returned,  verifying  Horace — 
Ferisque  ursus  occupabitur  solunu 

South  of  the  James  and  near  its  mouth  are  two  tributaries — 
Elizabeth  River,  and  Nansemond — having  their  sources  in  the 
Dismal  Swamp.  This  whole  region  is  well  adapted  for  sporting 
adventure. 

Next  we  have  the  Chowan  and  its  tributaries — ^the  Blackwater, 
Nottoway,  and  Meherin — and  then  the  Roanoke,  with  its  tributaries 
— the  Staunton  and  the  Dan,  which  rise  in  the  Alleghany 
Mountains. 

Every  portion  of  Virginia  is  easily  reached  by  steamboat  or  rail 
from  Norfolk,  or  Baltimore,  or  Washington. 

The  Atlantic,  Mississippi,  and  Ohio  Railroad  runs  from  Norfolk, 
four  hundred  and  eieht  miles  to  Bristol,  Tennessee -^passing 
Suffolk,  in  Nansemond,  near  the  Dismal  Swamp,  through  Isle  of 
Wight,  Sussex  and  Surrey  Counties  (where  deer  and  other  game 
are  almost  as  abundant  as  when  the  Indians  ruled  the  land),  by 
Petersburg,  Burkesville,  and  Lvnchburg,  at  each  of  which  places 
it  is  crossed  by  railroads  going  North  and  South.  The  Sea-Board 
and  Roanoke  Railroad  also  runs  from  Norfolk  through  Nansemond 
and  Southampton  Counties,  to  Weldon,  N.  C,  crossing  the  Black- 
water.  Nottoway,  and  Meherin — the  tributaries  of  the  Chowan. 
This  railroad  is  an  extension  of  the  daily  line  of  steamboats  from 
Baltimore  to  Norfolk.  A  line  of  fine  steamers  also  ply  between 
Norfolk  and  Richmond,  stopping  at  the  various  lanoing^  on  the 
river.  York  River  and  its  tributaries — the  Mattaponi  and  the 
Pamaunkee — are  accessible  from  Richmond  and  Baltimore  by  the 
York  River  Railroad,  and  steamers  from  West  Point  to  Baltimore. 
All  the  landings  on  the  Rappahannock  are  reached  by  steamers, 
which  run  twice  a  week  t>etween  Baltimore  and  Fredericksburg. 
Every  portion  of  the  Potomac  below  Washington  is  accessible  by 
steamers  from  that  city,  or  Baltimore,  or  Norfolk.  A  line  of  rail- 
road (the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac)  extends  from 
Quantico  on  the  Potomac  (accessible  by  steamer  or  railroad  from 
Washington),  due  south  along  the  head  of  tide-water  by  Fred- 
ericksburg, Richmond,  and  Petersburg,  to  Weldon,  N.  C.  The 
Washington,  Virginia  Midland,  and  Great  Southern  Railroad  runs 
from  Washington  by  Manassas  (where  it  connects  with  the  Man- 
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assas  Gap  Railroad  leading  to  Front  Royal  and  Shenandoah  Valley), 
by  Gordonsville,  Charlottesville  (where  it  connects  with  the  Ches- 
apeake and  Ohio  Railroad,)  by  Lynchburg  (where  it  connects  with 
the  Atlantic,  Mississippi,  and  Ohio  Railroad)  to  Danville  (where  it 
connects  with  the  feny,)  by  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  where  it 
connects  with  the  Valley  Road,  extending  to  Staunton,  where 
connection  is  made  with  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad.  On 
either  side  of  this  Valley  Road,  at  distances  varying  from  five  to 
forty  miles,  is  found  a  great  variety  of  game ;  deer,  ruffed  grouse 
(there  called  pheasants),  bears,  wild  turkey  etc.  Most  of  the 
mountain  streams  have  speckled  XxonH— ^almo  f(mtinalis--^hc^ 
more  abundant  and  larger,  the  deeper  you  advance  into  the 
mountains,  and  the  further  from  civilization.  Perhaps  the  best  trout 
fishing  on  the  continent  may  be  found  in  the  head- waters  of  Cheat 
River  in  Pendleton,  Grant,  and  Tucker  Counties,  West  Virginia, 
and  in  the  head-waters  of  the  Greenbrier,  in  Bath  and  Highland, 
Va.,  and  Pocahontas,  W.  Va.,  and  in  the  Gauley  River,  in  Nicholas 
and  Webster  Counties,  W.  Va.  The  Cheat  River  waters  mav  be 
reached  in  forty  miles  from  the  Valley  Railroad,  and  the  others 
from  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  in  less  than  thirty  miles. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  runs  from  Richmond  to 
Huntingdon  (four  hundred  and  twenty  three  miles),  passing  Char- 
lottesville, Staunton,  the  famous  White  Sulphur  Springs  in  Green- 
brier, the  Great  Falls  of  the  Kanawha,  etc.  After  passing  the  Blue 
Ridge,  this  line  supplies  the  greatest  abundance  and  variety  of 
game  and  the  wildest  field  for  adventure  of  any  district  in  the  Siate. 
Deer,  bear,  ruffed  grouse,  turkeys,  and  trout  are  more  abundant 
and  accessible  than  elsewhere :  it  presents  a  magnificent  field  for 
caniping  parties. 

The  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  extends  one  hundred  and 
forty  miles  to  Damille,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  Piedmont  Air-line 
to  Atlanta.  It  traverses  Middle  Virginia,  where  the  game  mainly 
consists  of  quail,  hares,  squirrels  and  wild  turkeys,  and  where  the 
waters  contain  very  few  fish,  dams  and  seines  being  fatal  to  them. 
Above  Danville,  on  the  Dan  River,  the  case  is  dmerent.  There 
the  game  becomes  more  abundant,  and  the  mountain  streams  have 
many  trout. 

Among  the  mountains  of  the  State  are  found  many  wild  hogs, 
which  do  not  hesitate  to  attack  the  traveller,  and  are,  without  doubt, 
the  most  dangerous  denizens  of  the  mountains.  They  are  usually 
found  in  herds  of  from  five  to  twelve,  and  the  sight  of  a  human 
being  is  the  only  signal  for  attack  that  they  require.  The  intruder 
has  then  nothing  left  him  but  to  outrun  them,  or  climb  a  tree  and 
wait  for  them  to  leave.  This  would  be  a  good  place  to  go  for  those 
who  like  to  be  hunted  as  well  as  to  hunt,  so  as  to  enjoy  both  phases 
of  pleasure. 

Accotnack  and  Northampton  Counties, — ^The  eastern  shore  of 
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Virginia,  composed  of  the  counties  of  Accomack  and  Northampton, 
is  a  peninsula  lyine  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  ChesapeaJce  Bay  on  the  other.  It  presents  a  very  level 
surface,  and  has,  perhaps,  the  best  roads  in  the  world,  requiring^ 
but  little  attention  to  keep  them  in  good  condition.  It  is  within 
easy  access  of  Baltimore  by  a  line  of  steamers,  one  of  which  leaves 
South  Street  wharf,  in  that  dty,  every  day  at  five  o'clock  p.  M.» 
except  Saturday.  The  upper  portion  ot  the  peninsula  can  be 
reached  daily  by  rail  from  Philadelphia,  the  terminus  being  Green- 
backville,  on  the  sea  side  opposite  to  Chincoteague  Island,  and 
distant  from  it  about  five  miles.  A  steam  fenryb<^t  conveys  pas- 
sengers from  the  depot  to  the  island. 

There  is,  perhaf^,  no  portion  of  the  country  presenting  greater 
attraction  to  the  spMortsman  in  quest  of  small  game,  such  as  quail 
and  water-fowl,  than  this  little  strip  of  land.  The  former  are 
abundant,  and  the  peculiar  geographical  features  of  the  country 
render  the  sport  of  hunting  them  both  easy  and  delightful.  The 
excellent  character  of  the  roads  makes  a  ride  of  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  but  a  trifle,  thus  enabling  the  hunter  to  go  over  a  great  deal 
of  ground  in  a  day,  and  the  numberless  creeks  or  small  rivers 
indenting  the  coasts  on  sea  and  bay,  form  long  glades  fringed  with 
yellow  sedge,  aflfording  cover  to  the  birds  and  protection  from  the 
hawks,  while  the  absence  of  trees  in  such  places  insures  to  the 
hunter  almost  any  number  of  shots  "in  the  open."  Snipe  and 
woodcock  are  also  found,  but  in  small  numbers.  On  the  sea  side, 
and  to  a  great,  though  less  extent  on  the  bay,  waterfowl,  such  as 
wild  geese,  brant,  black  mallards,  shufiSers  or  black  ducks,  red  heads 
and  2^  other  kinds  of  duck,  except  the  canvas-back,  swarm  in 
myriads,  and  are  killed  in  great  numbers  every  year  ;  they  are  shot 
principally  from  blinds  over  decoys.  On  every  part  of  the  shore 
persons  can  be  found  who  have  large  experience  in  this  kind  of 
sport,  and  whose  services  can  be  procured  by  visitors  at  reasonable 
rates.  Perhaps  the  best  point  for  this  kind  of  shooting  is  Cobb's 
Island,  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  whose  proprietors  entertain 
each  year,  in  winter,  quite  a  number  of  sportsmen,  and  have  all  the 
appliances,  such  as  boats  and  decovs,  for  their  accommodation. 
The  island  itself  is  a  noted  resort  ciuring  summer,  and  furnishes 
the  best  shooting  among  birds  peculiar  to  that  season  that  can  be 
found  on  the  eastern  shore. 

In  summer,  and,  indeed,  until  November,  fine  fishing  can  be 
had  in  the  waters  of  both  sea  and  bay,  the  principal  varieties  caught 
being  the  drum,  or  sea  bass,  trout,  mullet,  spot,  taylor,  bluehsh 
and  sheepshead.  Millions  of  sea  birds,  such  as  curlews,  willets, 
grey-backs,  brown-backs,  and  red-breasted  snipe  feed  in  the 
marshes  and  on  the  beaches,  which  skirt  the  sea  coast  from  Cape 
Charles  to  the  Delaware  line,  and  furnish  inexhaustible  sport  to 
the  gunner.    Foxes  are  numerous,  and  the  good  old  English  sport 
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of  the  fox  hunt  with  many  of  its  primitive  characteristics»  still  sur- 
vives among  the  people  of  the  eastern  shore,  who,  indeed,  have  in 
an  especial  manner  retained  the  peculiarities  of  their  ancestors 
together  with  the  purity  of  the  old  stock.  They  welcome  gentlemen 
who  come  for  enjoyment  and  recreation,  and  furnish  th^m  gladly 
every  assistance  in  their  power,  but  hold  the  pot  hunter  in  detesta- 
tion, and  visit  him,  when  caught,  with  the  severest  penalties  of  the 
law  prohibiting  hunting  by  non-residents. 

The  steamers  from  Baltimore  land  at  different  points  in  both 
counties,  one  touching  twice  at  Onancock,  within  five  miles  of 
Accomac  C.  H.,  the  county  seat.  The  sportsman  leaves  New 
York  by  the  steamers  of  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company^ 
which  in  summer,  sail  daily,  and  in  fall  and  winter  every  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  from  pier  37,  North  River,  at  4  p.  if.; 
Lewes,  Del.,  is  reached  at  5  p.  M.  the  next  morning;  at  9  o'clock 
a  train_starts  for  Berlin,  Snow  Hill  and  Chincoteague  Bay,  reaching 
Snow  Hill  early  in  the  afternoon  and  the  Bay  fy  3  or  4  o'clock. 
Return  trains  run  daily,  connecting  with  the  steamer  at  Lewes  on 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  at  4  p.  M.,  reaching  New  York 
at  5  A.  M.  on  the  following  morning.  Good  hotels  with  horses  and 
buggies  or  light  wagons  for  hire,  can  be  found  at  Chincoteague 
Island,  J.  English's  Hotel  (2  ;  guides  for  wild  fowl  $5,  for  snipe 
(2.50 ;  Accomac  C.  H. ;  Horn  Town,  T.  Pittel's  Hotel,  $1.50 :  Onan- 
cock,  Pungoteague  and  Belle  Haven,  in  Accomac,  and  at  Eastville 
in  Northampton.  Board  in  private  families  can  also  be  obtained 
at  fair  rates.  The  Hog  Island  and  Mock  Island  shooting  grounds 
are  always  accessible  by  yacht,  and  guides  are  to  be  had. 


AUxandria  is  headquarters  for  duck  and  snipe  shooting,  wliich  are  found  in 
great  numbers  at  Huntiui^  Creek,  tlie  Ox  Bar,  Pentecost,  opposite  the  Nary  Yazd. 
and  other  localities  near  the  city.  Plover,  sora.  reed  birds,  quail,  partridges, 
rabbits  and  opossums,  are  found  near  the  city.  Black  bass  caugnt  at  the  old  coal 
wharf  and  in  the  canal  above  the  basin,  the  anglers  using  grasshoppers  for  bait. 
Reached  by  boat  and  rail. 

^wseMa  Cownly— 

Good  deer  hunting  through  the  county.  Take  the  Riohinoiid  and  Danville 
Railroad,  and  strike  out  from  any  of  the  stations  in  the  county. 

Mc/vers^  a  few  miles  from  Lynchburg,  is  a  good  centre  for  deer  shooting. 
Reached  via  the  Vi^ashington  and  Virginia  Midland  Railway. 

AppotnattoM  CoutUy — 

Tower  Mill.  Pine  deer  shooting  here.  Pox  hunting  is  a  finvorite  sport,  and 
many  gentlemen  own  fine  paclcs  of  nounds.  There  are  several  ranfj^es  of  hills  in 
the  county,  with  dense  forests,  where  will  be  found  the  best  of  sporting  grounds. 
Reached  via  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  wagon  drive. 
Excellent  quaU  shooting  is  to  be  had,  near  Lynchbun^,  on  the  *^  turned  out" 
lands  and  deserted  plantations.    Make  headquarters  at  Lynchburg 

Augu9ta  Comniy^ 

Staunton.  The  Shenandoah  Valley  and  the  mountains  to  the  west  contain 
much  6sh  and  game.  Black  bass,  which  were  introduced  into  the  streams  of  this 
region  in  1871-73,  now  afford  fine  sport,  and  these  waters  have  also  been  stocked 
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wHh  land  locked-salmon  and  trout  Partridg^e  and  quail  shootins^  is  sfood,  and 
larK^r  game  abounds  in  ttie  mountains.  Staunton  is  lieadquarters  ofa  sportsmen^s 
ajssociation,  and  is  a  good  initial  point  for  the  shooting  and  fishing  of  the  region. 
Reached  via  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroads. 
Bv  addressing  Captain  W.  L.  Bum|^dner,  at  Staunton,  sportsmen  may  obtain 
full  information.  Good  <)uail  shooting  around  Fort  Defiance,  seven  mues  from 
Staunton,  by  excellent  drive. 

Warm  S^ingx.  Within  a  radius  of  twelve  miles  are  bears,  deer,  turkeys,  and 
trout.  Take  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  to  Millboro,  thence  stage. 
Mountainous  country. 

The  Cowpasture  Kiver  affords  splendid  trout  fishing.  The  best  bait  here  is 
grasshoppers,  though  the  fly  may  t>e  used  with  soooeae.  in  all  the  streams  of  the 
county  good  bafdcets  of  fish  will  reward  the  angler.  Go  to  Warm  Springs  which 
will  be  a  good  point  for  headquarters.  Or  reached  from  Staunton,  twenty-five 
miles. 

Bedf&rd  Countff-^ 

Bedford.  Quail,  pheasants,  ruffed  grouse,  wild  turkeys,  hares  and  foxes  in 
abundance.  Reached  via  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Railroad,  thirty- 
seven  miles  from  Lynchburg.    Good  hotels  will  be  found  here. 

Forest  Depot.  Very  good  quail,  fox  and  hare  hunting.  Reached  as  above, 
ten  miles  from  Lynchburg.  Sportsmen  will  find  oomfbrtable  accommodations  at 
New  London,  three  miles  distant. 

Liberty y  on  the  same  road,  twenty-five  miles  from  Ljmchburg,  is  an  excellent 
centre  for  quail,  hare  and  fox  shooting.    Hotels  good. 

Bxcellem  deer  hunting  and  beaver  trapping  throughout  this  county  and 
Nottaway  County  adjoining  it  Several  trapoers  from  the  northern  states  have 
visited  these  regions  and  have  been  abundantly  rewarded.  Board  is  generally  to 
be  obtained  at  cheap  rates.  The  trapping  grounds  may  be  reached  via  boat  to 
Norfolk,  thence  via  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Railroad  inland  to  any 
of  the  towns  of  these  counties,  whence  teams  will  convey  one  to  the  selected 
grounds.  The  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  will  also  be  found  a  good  line  to 
start  from. 

Bvuihinghan^  CoMtUy— 

Planierttown,  Deer,  turkeys,  dudes,  geese,  snipe,  ruffed  grouse  and  quail  in 
great  abundance,  with  a  few  woodcock.  The  fishinf  includes  silver  perch,  south- 
em  chub,  white  chub,  pike,  trout  and  other  fish.  Take  the  Atlantic  andMissi»- 
sippl  Railroad  to  Farmville,  thence  wagon  road. 

New  Canton^  on  the  James,  is  the  best  point  In  the  county  for  duck,  goose  and 
partridge  shooting.    A  very  inferior  hotel  here. 

Buckingham  C.  H.  is  the  best  point  in  the  county  for  sportsmen's  headquarters. 
Reached  same  as  Planterstown. 

Campbell  County — 

Lynchburg.  Good  quail  shooting  is  to  be  had  within  ten  miles  of  the  city 
Many  of  the  tributaries  of  the  J4imes,  which  rise  on  the  eastern  slopes  and  spurs 
of  Uie  Blue  Ridge,  have  long  been  noted  for  their  excellence  as  trout  streams, 
and  if  they  were  properly  protected  and  cared  for  would  soon  rival  the  choicest 
streams  in  the  Adtrondaclcs.  There  are  half  a  dozen  streams  within  a  few  hours 
ride  of  Lynchburg  where  as  good  sport  may  be  had  as  in  perhaps  nine  out  often 
of  the  most  famous  trout  streams  of  New  York  or  New  England.  The  trout  of 
these  waters  range  from  a  quarter  of  a  pound  to  one  pound  and  a  half.  The 
streams  are  generally  a  succession  of  cascades  or  rapids,  and  larre,  deep  pools, 
and  the  banks  sufficiently  free  from  brush  to  afford  a  free  use  of  the  artificial  fly. 
Lynchburg  is  on  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  and  the  Washington  and 
Virginia  Midland  Railroad.  Conveyances  to  the  fishing  grounds  are  easily 
obtained. 

Culpepper  County-^ 

Jejfersonton.  This  county  is  finely  diversified  by  hill  and  dale  and  abounds 
In  game.  Turkeys,  quail,  partridges,  rabbits  and  squirrels  are  always  to  be 
found  ta  the  vicinity  of  Jeffersonton.    The  route  is  via  the  Virginia  Midland 
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lUilroftd  to  Wftrrentoo,  tbenoe  ten  miles  drive.  Bv  correapondingrwith  Geoffze 
Myers,  Tefferaonton,  U&e  eportsman  will  receive  Ml  informition,  Bosrd  can  be 
had  at  Myers*. 

Wat*rto0,  Wild  turkey  and  quail  shooting.  Route  as  above.  Private  boacd 
can  be  found  in  the  village. 

IHnvAddAe  Ooun«y— 

Petersburg,  Deer  are  plenty  in  tlie  vldnity.  Good  duck  shooting  on  the  A p- 
pomaUoz  Flats,  nine  miles  from  the  citv.  The  county  is  a  splendid  held  for  deer. 
Provide  camping  equipments  and  striice  out  from  Petersburg  in  any  dtrecdoo. 
The  route  is  via  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  the  Richmond  and  Petcn- 
burg,  or  the  Petersburg  Railroads. 

Old  Point  Coinfort^  twelve  miles  from  Norfolk  Is  headquaften  for 
from  that  city. 


Fair/eue  Cottrt  Homu,  D^er^  wild  turkeys,  partridges,  quaQ ;  baas,  rock  ish, 
perch  and  other  varieties  of  game  and  fish.  Board  at  private  house  fi  ;  teams  to 
be  had  at  any  lime.  Reached  via  the  Washington  City  and  Virginia  Midland 
Railroad. 

JFau^t^ier  County^ 

BeaUtcn.    Quail,  k-abbits  and  squirrels.    Reached  via  the  Washington  City  and 
Virginia  Midland  Railway,  two  or  three  hours  ride  from  Washington. 

H^arreni^m.  Woodcock  shooting.  Reached  via  the  Wasliington  City  and 
Virginfai  Midland  Railway. 

JPrederieh  County— 

IVinckettor.  Wild  turkeys  are  abundant  In  the  vicinity  and  ezodlent  deer 
shooting  xDMj  he  luul  in  all  the  surrounding  country.  Reached  via  the  Balt>- 
more  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

QU€B  County^ 

Afountaim  Lake,  Deer  and  small  game  are  abundant  in  the  mountains,  with 
trout  in  all  the  streams.  Twenty-three  miles  from  Cliriatianabttrg  which  is  on 
the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Oliio  Railroad. 

Oreene  County— 

CavexvilU,  Deer,  wild  turkeys,  woodcock,  quail :  and  trout  fishiiur  good. 
Reached  via  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  or  the  Washington  City  and  vixgiua 
Midland  Railroad  to  Gordonsville,  thence  hired  conveyance.  Board  in  pnvate 
family  $3.50  to  $3  per  week. 

J7isno«er  Co>uwty— 

Hanover  Court  Hcmmo^  fifteen  miles  from  Richmond,  is  visited  by  sporamen 
from  that  dty.  Deer  and  quail  shooting  is  good  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  fishiitf 
mdudes  several  varieties.  Reached  by  stage  or  hired  conveyance  finmi  Rich- 
mond. 

Xtle  of  Wight  County— 

A  portion  of  this  county  is  occupied  by  swamp  and  marsh  lands  in  which 
much  game  Is  found.  Deer,  turkeys,  ducks,  quail,  etc.,  are  abundant  througiKwl 
the  county.  A  special  feature  of  the  hunting  in  this  section  of  the  State  is  the 
prevailing  mode  of  fox  driving,  which  furnishes  exciting  wgoxX  for  mounted  par- 
ties, with  regularly  trained  fox  hounds,  beadles,  etc 

ZuMt  Station^  on  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Railroad,  is  an  excelleot 
IK>int  for  quail  and  duck  shooting,  and  pike,  black  bass  and  perch  fishing. 

IViiuitor  Station  on  the  same  road.  Deer,  wild  turkey  and  quail  within  three 
or  four  miles  of  the  station. 

J^anuit  City  County— 

Pinoy  Creek,  Excellent  duck  shooting  on  the  Chickahomlny  and  James 
Rivers.    Reached  via  boat  or  wagon  road  crom  Williamsbuig. 

Iiundown  County— 

In  the  Kittocton  Mountains  In  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  the  Blue  Ridge  oQ 
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the  oorthwestem  border,  game  it  very  abundant  and  many  Bportsmen  annoally 
▼isit  this  part  of  the  State. 

Leetburg.  Deer,  partridges,  quail,  woodcock,  and  coons  are  found  in  lar^e 
numbers  in  all  the  surroundmfi^  country.  Bass,  fail-fish  and  perch  are  caught  m 
Goose  Creelc,  and  trout  in  Big  Spring  River.  Reached  via  the  Washington  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  thirty-six  miles  from  Washington.  All  necessary  taclcte  can  be 
procured  in  Leesbuig  at  Baltimore  prices.  Boats  can  be  hired  from  different  per- 
sons at  points  on  the  river  from  Wtiite*s  to  Edward's  Perry,  varying  in  price 
from  nothing  to  very  little.  Not  long  ago  John  Ault,  near  Red  Roclcs  (the  best 
bass  ground  on  the  river)  furnished  boats, live  bait,  etc.,  on  reasonable  terms. 
Board  is  reasonable  in  town  or  in  the  country.  Bob  White  in  the  fall  are  abund- 
ant, woodcock  in  season  used  to  be  plentiful.  There  are  many  gentlemen  taking 
interest  in  such  pursuits,  in  the  town  and  vicinity. 

SnicktrtvilU.  Snicker's  Gap,  of  the  Blue  Kidge,  is  a  famous  quail  ground. 
Woodcock  abound  there,  and  in  the  swamps  are  coons  and  opossums.  Reached 
via  carrisge  drive  from  Leesbuiig  and  other  points. 

CatCt  Mill.  Little  FeUU^  Payne's  Eddjfy  and  G^orgtown  are  favorite  points  on 
the  Potomac  for  black  bass  and  white  perch.  The  RifBes,  opposite  Cad's  MUls, 
is  a  choice  spot  for  striped  bass. 

Montifotnery  County-^ 

BigS^ing  De/ot,  on  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Railroad,  is  a  fine  cen- 
tre for  the  shooting  among  the  mountains  of  the  county.  The  Port  Lewis  Moun- 
tains are  the  haunts  of  many  deer  and  bears,  while  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  town  are  found  quail  and  hares.  The  fishing  is  varied  and  good  baskets  may 
be  made. 

Blacksburg,  BuU-bats,  quail,  partridges,  pigeons,  wild  turkeys,  reed-birds, 
jack-snipe,  wood-ducks«  mallards,  golden  eyes,  mergansers,  deer,  bears,  and 
Slack  bass  fishing.    Route  same  as  Mountain  Lake,  Giles  County. 

JVafMemofMf  CoyL'9U/y~» 

The  eastern  portion  of  this  county  borders  on  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp  and 
partakes  of  the  physical  cliaracteristics  of  that  wilderness.  The  central  and  west^ 
ern  portions  are  I^el  and  covered  with  forests  of  cypress  and  pine  in  wluch  deer, 
turkeys,  quail  and  other  game  are  to  be  found. 

Suffolky  twenty  miles  from  Norfolk,  on  the  Seaboard  and  Roanoke  Railroad,  la 
an  excellent  centre  for  quail  and  snipe  shooting.  Board  can  be  obtained  at  pri- 
vate nouses. 

IfelBon  CoMnty— 

Hardwicktville  is  headquarters  for  excellent  deer  shooting.  Reached  via 
Washington  and  Virginia  Midland  Railroad,  and  stage  or  hired  conveyance. 

\0rfolk  County-' 

T7u  Dismal  Swam/,  one  vast  morass,  with  little  islands  of  solid  ground  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  is  tlie  haunt  of  great  numbers  of  bears,  panthers,  deer, 
ooons,  otters,  ducks,  geese,  swans,  turkeys,  partridges  and  other  game.  Cat  and 
other  varieties  of  fish  are  found  in  its  waters.  The  bears  and  panthers  are  sel- 
dom shot,  as  they  retire  into  the  vastnesses  of  the  densest  and  most  impenetrable 
jungles.  The  swamp  is  but  little  hunted  and  game  there  is  unmolested  save  by 
the  lumbermen  or  shingle-men  who  depend  largely  upon  the  rifle  for  their  sul^* 
sistence.  The  starting  point  for  the  interior  of  the  swamp  is  Norfolk,  where 
guides,  cooks,  provisions,  row  and  sail  boats,  or  steam  •tugs  may  be  secured. 
From  Norfolk  the  route  is  up  the  Blizabeth  River  to  Deep  Creek,  thence  via 
the  Lake  Drummond  Canal  fourteen  miles  to  Balakock,  or,  better,  to  Prentiss 
Duke's. 

snipe,  quail  and  other 
and  salt  water  species, 
steamers,  and  via  rail 
from  all  points  in  the  interior. 

Great  Bridge,  eight  miles  from  Norfolk,  via  steamer  or  hired  conveyance,  is  a 
good  field  for  snipe  and  other  shooting. 

Pi(t«yl«aftia  County- 
Mount  A  try.    Deer,  ruffed  grouse,  and  quail.    Reached  by  sta^e  or  hired 
conveyance,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south  of  Lynchburg. 
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Sand  BritUit  is  aboot  twenty-six  miles  from  Norfolk  aod  is  reached  bjr  printe 
conveyance  from  tliat  city.  Tne  marslies  afford  excellent  dack  and  snipe  ahoow 
ing.  Deer,  turkeys  and  otlier  game  in  Uie  woods.  Good  accommodatiOD  maj  be 
obtained  at  Mr.  Fork's. 

l*rin«e  WiUimm,  CMH»f|f— 

N«€tbse0  Buy  is  a  grand  dude  shooting  field.  It  is  visited  by  sportaoMa  ihai 
Washington  and  the  neighboring  cities.    Reached  by  rail  or  boat. 

SurtLitsvilUy  twelve  miles  from  Washington,  is  a  good  groond  for  partridges, 
rabbits  and  grey  squirrels.    Visited  by  Washington  sportsmen. 

Central  Depot.  Catfish  weighing  fifty-five  pounds  are  caoght  in  the  New 
River.  The  woods  in  the  vicinity  are  excellent  hunting  founds  for  deer-Uikeys, 
foxe&,  squirrels,  and  all  the  game  common  in  the  Virginia  mountains.    Fourteen 


miles'  from  Central  Depot  are  the  New  River  Wlute  Sulphur  Sprinin,  which 
afford  excellent  catfishing.  Take  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  UBioKailroad. 
The  hotels  are  good. 

Martinis  Station ^  on  the  same  road,  is  in  the  vidnity  of  fiJr  deer  hunting. 
Wild  turkeys  are  plenty,  and  quail,  woodcock  and  snipe  on  the  meadows^ 

JBoanoJee  County-^ 

Big  Lick,  Blade  perch,  bass,  red-eye  and  red-horse  fishing  in  the  Roanoke 
River,  near  the  village,  with  abundance  of  partridges  and  hares  In  the  neighbor- 
hooo.  On  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Railroad,  fifty-three  miles  from 
Lynchburg. 

Salem,  Fine  fall  fishing  for  perch,  black  bass  and  red-horse,  with  splewttd 
quail  and  hare  hunting.    On  the  same  road,  forty  miles  frxnn  LynchbutK* 

Bonsack's.  Excellent  fox,  bird  and  hare  shooting.  Reached  via  the  Atlantic, 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  Railroad.  At  the  hotd,  the  sportsman  will  find  a  good  pack 
of  hounds. 

M&ehhridge  CoutUy-^ 

Lexington,  On  the  marshes  of  the  North  River,  reed  Mrds  are  fo«id  in  nom- 
bers  suflident  to  afford  good  shooting.  Talce  the  Washington  and  Virginia  Mid- 
land Railroad  to  Amherst,  thence  stage,  or  go  via  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road to  Goshen,  thence  stage.  The  Cedar  Grove  Hotel  on  the  liver,  failures 
boats,  and  every  convenience  for  the  sportsman. 

Hoekinghan^  County-^ 

Rawiey  Spring$^  Fine  trout  fishing  in  the  mountain  streams.  Sxodlcat 
hotels.    Take  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  to  Harrisonburg,  thence  stage. 

ShvnnnAoeaU  County — 

Strtuburg,  The  mountains  in  the  vidnity  are  well  stocked  with  deer  and 
wild  turlceys.  An  abundance  of  quail  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  Reat^ed  via 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  or  the  Washington  and  Virginia  Midland  Railway. 
Board  at  hutel  and  private  house,  $s.so  to  Is* 

New  Market.  In  the  adjacent  forests,  deer,  bears  and  wild  toriceys  nvmer- 
ous :  quail  and  woodcock  in  the  swamps  and  field ;  good  fishing  in  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Shenandoah.  Reached  as  al>ove.  Board  in  private  fiuiily  $ts  to  $15 
per  month. 

Sm/yih  Cimnty— 

Marion^  on  the  western  slope  of  the  AUeghenies,  Is  one  of  the  finest  game  (tts- 
tricts  easily  accessible  to  the  sportsman.  Bears  and  deer  are  found  ucre,  and 
wild  turkeys,  grouse,  qoail,  and  woodcock  are  abundant  There  is  good  hwiC- 
ing  all  about  the  neighborluK>d  of  Marion,  and  accessible  therefrom  by  good- 
mountain  roads.  Manon  is  on  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
There  are  three  good  hotels  in  the  town. 

In  Stanley's  Creek,  there  is  good  trout  fishing  easily  accessible  firom  Marion. 
Black  bass  are  also  found,  though  not  abundant,  and  are  taken  weighing  six 
pounds,  although  the  average  is  perhaps  two  pounds.    The  trout  averai^e  a  half 

Kund  apiece,  and  seldom  attain  a  weight  of  two  pounds.    The  number  is  said  to 
ve  increased  of  late.  Attention  has  been  directed  to  fish  culture  in  this  wctioB, 
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and  a  breedis^  pond  haa  been  established  near  Marion,  at  which  place  there  Is 
also  an  anfflins  club. 

Marion  is  als?  the  point  of  departure  for  the  excellent  trout  streams  tributary 
to  the  Holston  River.  In  this  river  black  perch  are  caught.  Fifteen  miles  from 
Marion  Is  White  Top,  a  mountain  well  known  for  its  great  height  and  the  extended 
view  from  its  summit  The  streams  at  tlie  base  of  this  mountain  are  famous  for 
trout  but  very  seldom  vi«ted.  Among  them  are  the  Laurel  Fork,  White  Top 
Fork,  Horse  Creek,  Fox  Creek,  and  Helton  Creek.  Good  accommodations  can 
be  secured  at  Seablrd  Dinkin's  who  lives  at  the  foot  of  the  mountaia.  Go  via 
wagon  to  the  base  of  Iron  Mountain,  thence  tramp  it. 

Stafford  County— 

Aequim  Creek,  Excellent  quail  shooting:  ducks  and  other  birds  abundant. 
Reached  via  rail  or  boat  from  Lynchbuig  orwashington. 

ifumseao  Countp— 

LUileton,  Deer,  wild  turkeys,  foxes,  squirrels,  rabbits,  and  on  the  Nottoway 
River,  otters  and  beavers.  The  partridge  shooting  in  the 'vicinity  excellent. 
The  route  is  via  the  Petersburg  and  Weldon  Railroad  to  Stony  Creek  Station, 
thence  stage  or  hired  conveyance  twenty  miles. 

IFarreM  CaMwty— 

Front  Royal  is  a  favorite  mountain  summer  resort  for  Virginians.  The  black 
bass  fishinff  in  the  Shenandoah,  near  this  place,  is  fine.  Reached  via  the  Wash- 
ington ana  Virginia  Midland  Railroad. 

Water  Licky  eighty  miles  from  Washington,  on  the  Washington  City  and  Vir- 
ginia Railway,  is  an  excellent  centre  for  quail  and  woodcock  shoocing. 

Riverton.  On  the  Shenandoah  there  is  good  fishing.  The  angler  will  find 
good  accommodations  at  extremely  moderate  charges,  with  Major  J.  R.  Richards, 
who  for  a  lon^  time  refused  to  take  pay  at  all,  untn  his  friends  and  visitors  forced 
him  to  establish  a  moderate  rate  per  aiem. 

Washington  County— 

Abingdon.    Within  six  or  eight  miles  of  this  town  will  be  fbund  fishing  and 

Sme  in  abundance.    On  the  AUantic,  Mississippi  and  Oliio  Railroad,  one  hun- 
ed  and  eighty  miles  fi'om  Lynchburg.    Hotels  good. 


WASHINGTON    TERRITORY. 

Washington  is  the  extreme  north-western  Territory  of  the 
United  States,  and  has  an  area  of  70,000  square  miles.  The  Gas* 
cade  and  the  Coast  Ranges,  with  other  mountains,  traverse  much 
of  the  Territory,  and  give  a  mountainous  character  to  the  surface 
of  the  country.  These  mountains  are  some  of  the  best  hunting 
districts  in  America.  The  streams  abound  in  salmon  and  trout 
and  afford  magnificent  sport.  The  sportsman  here  should,  as  a 
rule,  to  enjoy  the  best  sport,  provide  camping  equipments,  which 
can  be  procured  at  any  of  the  larger  towns,  and  go  prepared  for  a 
several  weeks'  campaign.  In  fact.  Washington  Territory  is  a 
Sportsman's  Paradise,  whether  it  be  for  trout-fishing,  deer-stalking, 
grouse-shooting  or  wild-fowling  at  the  hunter's  option.  It  does  not 
equal  California  in  the  matter  of  quail-shooting,  it  is  true ;  but  there 
are  six  or  seven  varieties  of  grouse,  which  more  than  make  up  the 
inequality  on  quail.  There  are  mule  deer  on  the  broad  plains  of 
the  upper  Columbia,  the  black- tail  in  the  willow  swamps  of  Caw- 
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litz  and  Chehalis,  and  the  mighty  elk  in  the  lonely  glens  aboat 
Dungeness.  Some  of  these  days,  the  Eastern  tourist  will  begin  to 
consider  that  his  mission  is  unfulfilled  unless  he  visits  there,  the 
mighty  inland  sea,  to  wet  a  line  in  some  of  the  streams  that  trickle 
from  Rainier'sicy  crown,  or  give  a  death  shot  to  the  antlered  mon- 
arch of  the  glen  in  the  silent  woods  above  the  foaming  cataract  of 
Snoqualmie. 

ClarH  County— 

Vancouver,  Bliick-tafl  «nd  white^fcaQ  deer,  wildcats,  and  panthers.  Retched 
via  the  Pacific  Division  of  the  Northern  Pacific  RaUroao. 

JCefferson  County — 

Port  Towntend. .  Lopez  Island,  twent^five  miles  distant,  across  Admiralty 
Bay,  is  a  fine  hunting'  ground  for  deer.  The  preTailing'  mode  here  is  to  chise 
them  with  dogs.  Port  Townseud  is  reached  via  the  Pacffic  Coast  Lfaie  of 
steamers  from^n  Francisco. 

King  County — 

Seattle.  In  winter  the  jack-snipe  inhabits  the  tide  lands  about  the  delta  of  the 
Skagit  and  the  sandy  flats  at  the  head  of  Seattle  Bay.  In  the  spring  this  bird  is 
found  along  the  slope  of  Mts.  Rainier  and  St.  Helen's. 

2>tri«  County— 

Cawlitm.  In  the  willow  swamps  are  black-tail  deer.  WHd  fowl  are  namer- 
ous  in  the  surrounding  country  and  the  streams  are  full  of  trout  and  sahnoo. 
Reached  via  the  Pacific  Division  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

Chehalis  is  a  good  starting  point  for  black-tail  deer  shooting. 

Paei/ie  County— 

Shoo/water  Bay  affords  excellent  shooting  for  geese,  ducks  and  snipe,  which 
are  very  numerous.  The  best  eround  is  five  miles  from  the  town  of  Unity.  Mr. 
Henessy  knows  the  ground  weU,  and  will  serve  sportsmen  who  call  upon  mm. 

Pieree  County — 

Puyallup.  Clark*s  Creek  near  the  town  Is  a  fine  stream  for  trout  fishiog. 
Reached  via  the  Coast  Line  of  steamers  from  San  Francisco,  to  the  Coast  cities, 
whence  all  inland  points  may  be  reached  by  stage  or  railroad. 

Steilacoom  City,  Speckled  and  silver  trout  The  lake  is  an  excellent  place  for 
troll  fishing.  Tust  below  Chambers  Mill,  on  Steilacoom,  isgood  trouting.  Go  via 
Northern  Pacific  Road,  the  Pacific  Division. 

TWuTBton  CoiutUiy^ 

Olympia.  Speckled  and  silver  trout  in  the  Snohomish,  SIcagit  and  Nisqually 
streams,  in  McAllister  stream  and  lake,  nine  miles  from  Otympia.  and  in  the 
Turwater  and  Snoqualmie  Falls.  The  route  is  ria  the  Pacific  Division  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  The  Northern  Pacific  steamers  oonBect  Saa  Fvaacie- 
00  with  all  points  in  Washington  Territory. 


WEST    VIRGINIA. 

The  eastern  sections  are  traversed  by  parallel  ridges  of  the 
Alleghenies,  and  the  remainder  of  the  country  is  hilly,  rugged  and 
in  some  portions  occupied  by  outlying  spurs  of  the  mountains.  The 
State  possesses  much  romantic  scenery  and  is  becoming  one  of  the 
most  popular  regions  for  summer  resorts  in  the  South.    The  rail- 
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road  communication  is  supplemented  by  excellent  roads ;  there  are 
numerous  well  appointea  notels  in  the  neighborhood  of  ihe  best 
hunting  and  fishing  localities.  Or  where  such  accommodations  are 
not  to  be  had,  no  difficulty  will  be  found  in  securing  comfortable 
accommodations  at  the  farmhouses.  The  trout  and  bass  fishing, 
and  deer,  bear,  fox  and  bird  shooting  afford  abundant  employment 
for  many  weeks  of  sport. 

Wmiamtfort  is  headqaMters  for  bus  fishing  in  the  Potomac.  See  Jefferson 
County. 

This  county  is  a  fine  region  tor  beaver  trapping.  Reached  via  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railroaa.    The  country  is  mountainous. 

Rtnceverte.  Bear^  deer,  wild  turlcey,  woodcock,  quail,  ruffed  grouse,  squir- 
rels ;  otters  and  minks.  Reached  via  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Hotel  |a. 

The  Moorefittd  ValUy  is  a  great  place  for  deer.  At  the  northern  end  of  the 
▼alley,  the  south  branch  of  the  Potomac  finds  an  exit  between  two  lofty  moun- 
tains, forming  a  miniature  cafion  for  a  disUnce  of  five  miles.  In  this  **  Trough,*' 
as  it  is  called,  are  ntuated  the  deer  stands.  The  most  famous  is  the  **  Sycamore,** 
which  takes  its  name  from  an  old  sycamore  stump,  now  used  as  a  seat  for  the 
watcher.  The  country  is  very  mountainous  and  rugged.  Take  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  stage. 

jr«MlMOM  Countff-— 

Sandy,    Good  general  hunting,  deer,  grouse,  squirrels,  etc. 

If  any  one  contemplates  a  serious  raid  against  the  so-called  black  bass,  he 
should  by  all  means  go  to  the  Potomac  or  some  of  its  tributaries.  There  is  good 
fishing  at  various  points,  from  the  Great  Falls  to  Harper's  Ferry  and  Williams- 
port.  Sandy  Hook,  about  four  miles  below  Harper's  Ferry,  is  said  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent stopping  place,  with  fair  accommodations.  Dam  No.  6,  two  miles  above 
the  station,  called  Sir  John's  Run,  and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from 
Baltknore,  is  the  best  place  for  laige  bass  on  the  river.  The  Capon  comes  in  here 
on  the  Virginia  side,  and  is  reported  to  be  well  stocked.  There  is  no  public  house 
at  this  place,  and  the  angler  must  seek  entertainment  of  some  private  mmily  on  the 
nver. 

SkanM9Hdal4  is  a  good  headquarters  for  bass  fishing  in  the  Shenandoah  River. 

Harper' t  Ferry »  A  noted  resort  for  black  b<ws,  which  run  from  three  to  six 
pounds  in  weight.    Reached  via  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Swttt  Spring*.  Deer,  woodcock,  pheasants,  trout,  and  other  game  and  fish 
very  abundant,  and  within  easy  access  from  the  hotel.  The  route  is  via  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  to  Allegheny  Station,  thence  by  stage,  nine  miles. 
Excellent  accommodations  can-  be  obtained.  The  Springs  are  a  well-known  and 
much  virited  resort  of  pleasure  seekers. 

Morgan  Coumi>ff—' 

Berkeley  Swings.  Deer,  bears,  turkeys,  quail,  ruffed  grouse,  pheasants,  squir- 
rels, rabbits,  coons,  etc.,  make  Up  the  game  of  this  region.  Black  bass  and  trout 
are  caught  in  abundance.  For  Imss,  favorite  spots  are  the  dam  five  miles  up  the 
Sir  Tohn's  River,  and  Capon  Creek,  reached  by  a  hard  mountain  tramp.  Fitz- 
miller  is  an  excellent  guide,  has  a  team,  and  will  be  found  a  good  pilot  for  stran- 

Sers.  The  route  is  via  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  to  Sir  John's  Run, 
lence  two  and  a  half  miles  via  stage.  Ttiere  is  an  excellent  hotel  here^  $19  to 
$^^  ()er  week,  and  board  may  also  be  found  at  the  farmhouses  in  the  vicinity  ;  $6 
to  $10  per  week.    It  is  a  good  plan  to  pitch  a  tent  near  some  farmhottS^v  where  pro 
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▼isions  may  be  aecured.    The  coontrf  is  ronffh  and  mountainoiu,  and  bard  and 
fatiguing  tramps  are  necessary  for  successful  qwrt  here. 

Oikfo  C4Mftn<y-> 

Wheeling.  Good  quail  shooting  is  found  on  the  Ohio  River  bottoms  bdow 
Wheeling.    Reached  via  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Beverly.  The  mountain  streams  contain  trout,  and  in  the  laijper  streams  are 
found  blaclc  bass.  Reached  via  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  to  Webster, 
thence  via  wagon  road.  Tlie  country  Is  difficult  of  access,  and  the  fish  not  vary 
large.    Board  can  be  obtained  among  the  fisrmers. 

Tueker  Cf^unMy— 

M^'s  Wilderness  J  and  the  Blackwaier  Region.  The  Blacfcwatcr  Ues  amotw  the 
mountains  twenty-six  miles  south  of  Oalcland,  on  the  Baltimore  and  OhioRaO- 
road.  The  stream  is  one  of  the  extreme  eastern  alBuents  of  the  Ohio.  It  runs 
thiough  a  forest  country  of  probably  thirty  miles  in  length  and  width,  a  tract  of 
some  nine  hundred  square  miles,  almost  as  wild  as  any  part  of  the  Rodry  Moun- 
tains. In  all  this  rqifion,  there  is  hardly  a  settler  to  the  hundred  square  miles; 
in  the  part  usually  visited  by  trout  lishermen,  there  is  but  one  house,  a  lone  log 
building  ten  miles  from  the  nearest  settlement,  Icnown  among  the  mountaiocers 
as ''  Dobbins."  In  winter  the  region  is  entirely  deserted,  but  with  the  opening  of 
the  fishing  season  in  May.  a  family  by  the  name  of  Kitzmlller  moves  in  and  accom- 
modates victors  with  puin  and  substantial  country  fare.  This  is  the  oidy  place  ia 
the  wilderness  where  shelter  or  supplies  can  be  obuined,  except  at  **  Cosoer's," 
eighteen  miles  up  the  river.  *'  Dobbins  "  is  headquarters  for  trout,  while  for  bear, 
deer,  turkey  ana  grouse  shooting,  the  wortsman  should  ^o  to  Wm.  KitzmiUer^s, 
thirteen  miles  from  Oakland,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  To  reach 
either  point,  a  letter  should  be  sent  to  William  KitxmiUer,  Oakland,  Garrett  Co., 
Md.  He  will  provide  conveyance  thence  Into  the  wilderness.  He  furnishes 
board  at  |i.«o  per  day.  Outfit  can  be  procured  at  Oaldand.  Thomas  Badey  of 
Oakland  will  give  all  needed  information.  The  Blackwater  is  a  stream  some 
I  thirty  or  forty  yards  in  width,  clear  of  driftwood  and  trash,  and  the  cliance  for 
casting  the  fly  on  it  is  first-class.  The  fishing  in  the  proper  season.  May,  June  and 
September,  is  magnificent.  The  trout  average  rather  small,  and  have  not  the 
activity  of  those  of  more  northern  and  colder  streams.  The  large  ones,  however, 
will  give  the  wielder  of  a  light  fly  rod  enough  to  do. 

Wood  Caunii^ 

Parhershnrg.  By  taking  steamer  up  the  Little  Kanawha,  thence  up  Hugh's 
River,  ten  or  twenty  miles,  the  sportsman  will  find  excellent  localitiea  for  camp- 
ing. Deer  and  squirrel  shooting  is  excellent ;  black  bass  and  trojit  are  caught  u 
large  numbers.    Take  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 


WISCONSIN. 


Area  53,924  square  miles ;  population,  1,054,670.  ThesurCace 
of  Wisconsin  is  a  rolling  prairie,  interspersed  with  numerous  oak 
openings  and  a  great  number  of  lakes.  The  water  system  of  the 
State  comprises  innumerable  streams  forming  a  complete  network 
of  magnihcent  fishing  waters.  The  extensive  forests,  known  as 
the  Big  Woods,  are  the  haunts  of  bears,  deer,  and  other  game  in 
such  variety  and  abundance  as  to  attract  many  sportsmen  from 
other  States.  The  fishing  is  good  throughout  the  State ;  black 
bass,  trout,  and  other  varieties  are  always  to  be  found  within  con- 
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venient  distance  from  any  of  the  numerous  railroads  which  render 
accessible  all  points  of  the  State. 

LittU  LmJhe,  Good  deer  ■hooting  in  the  foreett  which  cover  a  portion  of  the 
county. 

J34sw'/lel<l  CoMM4|f~- 

Bay/leU  is  litnated  behind  the  Apostle  Islands,  which  laadrloek  a  coast  of 
oyer  fifty  miles,  where  boating  in  snail  boats  is  a  matter  of  entire  safety,  and 
with  the  incomparable  healthfuTness  of  climate,  pure  water,  and  delicious  fish  of 
Tarioa»  kinds  combine  in  affording  attractions  that  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
those  enjoying  them.  The  special  feature  among  the  attractions  of  Bayfield  is 
the  numerous  trout  streams  and  the  trout  fisliing  along  the  coast  in  the  vicinity. 
There  are  between  twenty-five  and  fifty  streams  running  into  the  lake  within  the 
limits  of  the  coast  protected  by  the  islands,  which  seem  to  possess  exhaustless 
numbers  of  brook  trout,  and  in  addition  the  fishing  along  the  coast  for  the  whole 
distance  (about  fifty  miles)  is  unexcelled.  The  *'  rock  fishing,**  as  this  co^al  fish- 
ing is  termed,  affords  fine  sport  for  the  angler.  These  streams  admit  of  fine  boat- 
fisliing  near  tlieir  mouths,  and  splendid  stream-fishing  farther  up.  Very  large 
trout  are  taken  in  these  waters,  manjr  weighing  three  and  a  half  and  four  pounds. 
Deer  hunting  affords  excellent  sport  in  the  neighboring  forests. 

Boats  for  Ba]rfield  leave  almost  daily  from  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  and 
Chicairo,  also  from  Duluth,  eighty  miles  distant,  reached  b^  rail  via  St.  Paul. 
J.  B.  Bono  can  comfortably  accommodate  twelve  persons  ;  George  Stark  can  do 
the  same :  N.  La  Bonta  four  or  five  ;  William  Herbert  seven  or  eight j  Mr.  Milli- 
gan,  on  tae  Red  Cliff  Indian  Reservation,  where  he  is  beautifully  located,  can 
accommodate  several,  and  so  can  Colonel  B.  B.  Henderson  on  a  farm  eight  miles 
from  Bayfield,  and  where  one  of  the  finest  trout  streams  to  be  found  in  any  coun- 
try runs  through  the  yard.  These  are  all  in  addition  to  Smith's  Hotel,  which  can 
accommodate  about  one  hundred  persons,  and  the  Island  House  which  has  every 
&cility  for  sportsmen  ($a  to  $3.50).  There  are  three  steam  yachts  that  can  be  hired 
at  any  time  at  low  rates,  in  addition  to  any  number  of  small  boats  suiuble  for 
boating  and  fishing  purposes. 

^Town  County — 

IVrifkittctm.  There  are  excellent  shooting  and  fishing  grounds  in  the  vicin- 
ity. Deer,  bears,  dudes,  geese,  snipe,  woodcock,  partridges,  pheasants  and  small 
game  al>ound.  Black  bass  and  pickerel  in  the  waters.  For  information  write  to 
Otto  Guttrer.  Reached  via  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad.  Board 
$3.50  per  week  ;  teams  $1.50  to  $3.50;  Indian  guides.  Camping  out  is  the  best 
mode  of  hunting  here.    Hilly  country. 

Fori  Hovtard,  Deer,  ruffed  grouse,  ducks,  snipe;  brook  trout,  lake  trout, 
whitefish,  bass.  The  fishing  waters  are  Green  Bay,  and  Fox  and  Bast  Rivers. 
Reached  as  above.  Hotels  93.50  to  $3 ;  boats  and  steam  yachts  •  teams  $6 ;  ser- 
vices of  driver  $a.    Bxcellent  camping  grounds. 

Green  Bay.  The  fine  hotels  and  many  attimctions  in  and  about  Green  Bay 
render  it  a  very  desirable  summer  resort.  It  can  be  reached  by  the  Wisconsin 
Central,  or  the  North-western  Railroad  from  Milwaukee.  It  affords  magnificent 
bass  fishing  and  sailing,  whUe  adjacent  streams  flowing  into  Green  Bay  are  well 
stocked  with  brook  trout.  There  is  fine  hunting  in  season.  There  are  three 
large,  first-class  hotels  in  the  city.  The  Beaumont  House  $3,  $17.50  per  wedc ; 
Cook's  Hotel  $3,  $8.50  to  |ia  per  week ;  and  The  First  National  Hotel  |a,  $9  to 
$13  per  week. 

De  Pere.  Deer,  duck,  ruffed  grouse,  pickerel,  pike,  sturgeon  in  Fox  River 
and  Green  Bay.  Reached  via  Chicago  and  North-western  Railroad.  Board  $1 
to  $z  so  per  day,  $3.50  to  $5  per  week ;  boau  and  guides  l3*5oto  $5 ;  teams  $4  to 
$6.    Rolling  country. 

Clark  County— 

Excellent  deer  hontinff  is  to  be  found  in  this  county.  Take  the  West  Wis- 
consin Railroad  to  Humbnrd,  whence  other  parts  of  the  county  are  easily 
reached. 

Colun^bia  County— 

This  county  furnishes  some  of  the  best  pinnated  grouse  shooting  regions  In 
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tbe  State.    Take  tbe  CUcago,  Mnwavkee  and  St  Paul  Railroad  to  Partaga  Cftj. 
Thence  all  parts  of  the  county  are  easily  acceatfble. 

Madison.  On  the  lakes,  geese,  brant,  wood-dadcs.  mallards,  teal,  caaras- 
backii,  redheads,  pin-tails,  bioabilla.  q>ooii-)»Ula,  grey  wniaHers,  bald-pates,  nilBe 
heads ;  on  the  Mine  Spring  Marshes,  Wilson  snipe,  several  Taricties  of  plover, 
sand-pipers,  and  rails ;  ruffed  and  pinnated  grouse  and  quail.  The  fishing  includes 
pickerel,  blade  bass,  catfish  and  a  variety  of  whitefish.  Madison  is  one  hundred 
and  thirty-slz  miles  from  Chicago  on  the  Chicago  and  North-western  Railroad, 
aad  eighty  miles  from  Milwaukee  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  SL  Paul  Rail- 
road.   Hotels,  boats,  etc.    See  Rudd,  Floyd  County,  Iowa. 

Norway.  Deer,  bears,  etc.  Reached  via  the  wlaoouaia  Valley  RaOway. 
Board  $1.50.    Hilly  country. 

JDodge  County— 

Beavtr  Dam,  Qaail,  snipe,  ducks,  squiirds.  On  the  Chicago,  Mllwaakee 
and  St.  Paul  Railroad. 

Pojc  Lake.  A  good  ground  for  dudes.  Tkke  Chicago  and  Nortb>westeni 
Railroad  to  McHenry.  Stop  at  Hairy  Dump's  Hotel.  A  wagoo  ride  of  six 
miles  from  there  will  bring  one  to  the  shooting  ground,  which  forms  a  part  of  a 
system  of  alternating  ponds,  lakes,  marshes  and  swamps. 

Burneit.  Fine  Miootimr  grounds  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Ducka,  geese, 
brant  and  swans  are  founa  in  countless  numbers.  Reached  via  the  Chicago  and 
Morth-westem  Railroad.    There  are  two  hotels^ 

Horicen^  on  Horicon  Lake,  is  a  favorite  resort  for  aa^lers.  The  lake  contains 
a  variety  and  abundance  offish.    Reached  as  above. 

Mua  Lake.  Twenty-eight  miles  east  of  Madison.  An  excellent  shooting 
ground  for  ducks.  Take  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad  to  Hub- 
bleton,  whence  the  lake  is  four  miles  down  the  river.  Boats  can  be  had  at 
Hubbletoo. 

J>oor  Cauniy— 

SiMrgeom  Bay.  BxceUent  fishing  for  mascalonge,  pickerel,  black  basa,  sal- 
mon trout,  wlutefish,  etc  Deer,  ducks,  water  hens,  p%eoaa,  elc.  Reached  via 
steamer. 

JHtugla—  Countp-r 

The  Brule  Xiver,  thirty  miles  from  Superior  City,  abomids  hi  large  ffffrklitil 
trout    Reached  by  steamer  from  Superk>r  City. 

JHnvn  County^ 

Menomonee  is  readied  hy  rail  firom  Chicago  over  the  North-western  Railroad 
and  West  Wisconsin  Road,  in  a  twenty-four  hours'  ride.  At  Menomonee  are  the 
Ikmous  "  Tea  Gardens,'*  on  Wilson's  Creek,  ten  miles  from  M&nomooee.  This 
place  is  fast  acquiring  reputation  for  the  number  more  than  the  size  of  its  trouL 
The  Tea  Gardens  have  an  established  hotel  that  is  devoted  to  qx>rtsmen  who 
visit  there.  Aside  from  this,  many  other  streams,  all  tributary  to  the  Chippewa 
and  Menomonee  Rivers,  are  to  be  found  in  this  locality— and  chicken  bunting  in 
season  cannot  be  surpa^Md.  John  H.  Knapp  of  Menomonee  will  gladly  give  in- 
formation concerning  future  developments.  The  hotels  are :  The  Menomonee, 
The  Merchants,  anciThe  Central.  Board  fs:  teams  $4;  guides  $1.50;  boats 
$i.<o.  Camp  out  for  best  sport.  Bears,  deer,  ela,  ruffed  grouse  and  other  game  is 
to  Se  fbuoa  in  tiie  vicinity.    Hilly  country. 

Dumnviile  is  headquarters  for  dude  and  gooae  shoodng.  Readied  by  stage 
from  Menomonee. 

X^u  Claire  C^unif^-^ 

Awgusta,  Sharp>tailed,  phmatad,  and  mflad  grooae.  Reached  via  the  West 
Wisconsin  Railroad. 

^ond  <i«  Xoe  County— 

Nem  Caeeel.  Lake  Fifteen  and  Long  Lake  contidn  a  variety  of  fish.  Game  is 
found  in  great  abundance  in  the  adjacent  country.  Reached  vw  the  Chicago  and 
North-western  Railroad. 

Van  Dyne.  Dudes,  pinnated  grouse.  Lake  Winnebago  is  within  one  and  ooe> 
half  miles,  and  furnishes  good  fiuiing.  Reached  as  above.  Motel  fs.so ;  guides 
$1.50 ;  teams  %x ;  boats  50  oenti. 
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Fend  du  Lac^  one  hundred  Mid  fbrt^-ei^lit  mnes  from  Chicago  via  the  Chlca- 
gOj  Milwaukee  and  Fond  du  Lac  Air  Line,  is  located  on  the  southern  end  ofUike 
Winnebago  which  abounds  in  fish.  (See  Menasha.)  Lake  de  Neveu,  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  is  romantically  situated  about  three  miles  southeast  of  the  city. 
Eastward  is  Elkhart  Lake,  already  famous  for  its  natural  beauties,  and  westward 
lies  Green  Lake,  a  noted  summer  reso^  On  all  these  lakes  are  pleasure  boats 
propelled  by  steam,  wind  and  man  power-  The  waters  of  all  these  lakes  furnish 
a  plentiful  and  various  supply  of  fresh-water  fisb,  where  the  piscatorially-inclined 
can  enjoy  ample  amusement.'  The  Patty  House  and  the  American  House  are  the 
best  hotels.    There  are  yachts  and  pleasure  sieamers  on  Winnebago  i^ke. 

€H*eeM  I^ah%  C»«#w<tf— 

Grten  Lake  is  ninety  miles  northwest  from  Milwaukee.  This  is  quite  a  laige 
body  of  water,  beinjj^  some  fifteen  miles  long  and  three  wide.  The  shores  com- 
prise a  pleasing  vanety  of  green  slopes  and  rocicy  cliffs.  The  water  is  quite  deep 
and  cool,  for  which  reasons  the  bass  do  not  commence  biting  before  September. 
Here  is  the  best  fiUl  bass  fishing  in  the  State,  and  the  fish  are  unnsuaUy  large. 
Perch  and  pickerel  are  also  caughL  Pinnated  grouse  shooting  in  the  vicinity  : 
duck  shooting  is  excellent.  Take  the  Chicago  and  North-western  road  to  Fond 
du  Lac,  thence  via  the  Sheboygan  and  Fond  du  Lac  Road.  The  shortest  route  is 
via  ihe  Chicago  and  North-western  Railroad.  The  hotels  on  the  lake  are  the  Oak- 
wood,  Sherwood  Forest,  Walker,  Collins'  boarding  house,  and  others.  The 
Oakwood  House  is  a  handsome  and  commodious  structure,  advantageously 
located  on  the  bank  of  the  lake  ;  it  is  kept  open  until  November,  and  furnishes 
every  convenience  for  the  tourist  or  angler.  A  few  miles  west  of  Green  Lake 
are  Puckaway  and  Bufiklo  Lakes,  renowned  for  their  good  fishing  and  for  fur- 
nishing the  best  duck  shooting  In  Wisoonsin. 

J^effeT9i>n  County— 

F&rt  Aiktnton,  Rock,  Ripley,  Cambridge,  Rose  Lakes,  and  Lake  Mills,  are 
near,  and  noted  for  their  wild  fowl  shooting.  Canvas-back  ducks  are  abundant 
in  all  of  them  ;  mallards,  leal,  redheads,  etc ;  bass,  pike  and  pickerel.  Reached 
via  the  Chicago  and  North-western  Rulroad.  Hotel  and  private  board  $1.50; 
boats  $t :  teams  $3. 

HubbtttoH,    See  Mud  Lake.  Dodge  County. 

Watertown.  On  the  Lowell  Creek  Marsh,  a  few  miles  from  this  t^lace.  Is  fine 
duck,  brant,  wild  goose  and  other  shooting.  Reached  via  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee, Lowell  and  St  Paul  Railroad,  forty-five  miles  fh>m  Milwaukee. 

Jefferson,  Ducks,  pinnated  and  ruffed  grouse,  and  other  smaU  game  ;  pike, 
pickerel,  black  and  rock  bass.  Reached  via  the  Chicago  and  North-western  Rail- 
road. Hotel  and  private  board  $1  to  fa ;  $4  to  $6  per  week.  Stage  to  Lake 
Mills,  (fare  50  cents)  where  good  fishing  is  to  tie  had. 

^unmnu  CounUy — 

Wonewoe^  on  the  Chicago  and  North-western  Railroad,  Is  a  good  headquarters 
for  sport.  The  surrounding  country  is  broken  and  covered  with  timber,  but  offers 
fine  hunting  to  the  sportsman.  Deer  are  abundant,  and  bears  are  not  unfrequently 
shot. 

2ki  Cro»9e  County— 

Bangor.  Excellent  fishing  and  shooting  can  be  found  dose  to  the  village,  in 
the  La  Crosse  River,  within  a  fourth  of  a  mile  of  the  town.  Pike,  pickerel,  black 
and  rock  bass,  and  several  other  varieties  of  fish,  are  found  in  great  abundance. 
A  fine  brook  trout  stream  flows  through  the  village,  and  half  a  mile  from  it  is  a 
large  artificial  trout  pond,  fully  stocked  with  fish.  In  the  woods  which  surround 
the  viltaffe  are  found  deer,  squirrel,  and  wild  turkeys.  Many  bird  dogs  are  kept 
Vere  for  hire,  and  there  is  also  a  pack  of  hounds  for  fox  hunting,  owned  by  the 
Hon.  John  Bradley.  The  Bangor  House  will  be  found  a  comfortable  home  for 
hunters.  Reached  via  the  Chicago  and  North-western,  or  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  Railroad. 

La  CrMte.  Woodcock  and  qnail  sliooting  In  the  Misslasippi  bottoms .  Reached 
as  above,  and  by  other  railroads. 

JforeitJfcdis  ComnHfh^ 

MoMinee,    An  excellent  game  cevtre  for  bears,  deer,  etc.    Reached  via  the 
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WIsooasia  Valley  Ridlroad.    Board  $1.50.    Guides  are  neoeMarj,  and  caa  be 
■ecured  at  reasonable  rates. 

IVausau.    For  {fame  and  route  see  Mosinee.    Board  $9. 

IPieree  County^ 

PrtscHty  oa  the  St  Croix  River,  is  a  rood  initial  point  for  pinnated  ffronse 
shooting  ihcongh  the  counties  of  Dunn,  Polk  and  Barron.  The  soothcm  brnder 
of  Pierce  County  lies  on  Lake  Pepin  (see  Minnesota). 

MonteUo,  Mallards,  canvas-backs  and  teal,  on  the  marshes  overflowed  by  the 
Fox  lUver,  woodcock,  ruffed  and  pinnated  srouse,  snipe,  wild  irecae.  Scanp, 
buffed-heads  and  redheads  are  abundant  on  Buffalo  Lake  and  Fox  River.  On 
the  northern  margin  of  Bufialo  Lake,  a  small  creek  stretches  awav  Ibr  four  mOe^ 
and  along  tliis  rice  bound  rivulet,  the  maUards  are  abundant.  Tae  ssaUards  and 
teal  are  round  in  the  marshes,  which  being  covered  with  from  one  half  foot  to  a 
foot  of  water,  and  the  grass  uncut,  affords  good  chance  of  approach  on  foot,  with 
high  top  rubber  boots.  Pickerel  are  the  most  numerous,  ano  are  caught  in  large 
numbers  with  trolling  spoons  and  live  minnows.  Trolling  is  the  favorite  method 
of  taking  them,  and  the  average  catch  is  from  three  to  five  pounds  each.  At  Col- 
lins Lake,  three  miles  south  of  Muscalonge,  they  are  taken  with  live  bait  or  troll- 
ing spoon,  and  weigh  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds.  This  is  also  an  admirable 
place  tor  bass  fishing,  and  much  sought  by  the  enthusiastic  anglers  of  the  localitv. 
At  Buffalo  Lake  and  other  points  near  Montello,  black  bass  are  frequently  caught 
of  five  pounds  weight  ana  upward.  Perch  are  usually  plenty  in  Fox  River, 
though  seine  fishing  has  to  a  degree  depopulated  the  river  of^  these  and  other 
varieties  offish.  On  Pucka  way  Lake,  canvas-backs,  redheads,  and  other  varie- 
ties of  ducks,  ruffed  grouse,  snipe,  woodcock,  grey,  fox  and  black  squirrels,  rab- 
bits, etc. 

Giiro/s  Crtek^  six  miles  west  of  Puckaway  Lake,  to  which  it  b  a  tributary,  is 
a  favorite  locality  for  grouse  shooting.  The  Grand  River,  which  winds  Its  way 
south  from  the  Fox  River,  is  one  of  the  favorite  haunts  of  mallards,  as  also  are  tkie 
numerous  sloughs  and  rice  fields  bordering  on  the  lake.  As  the  Grand  River 
nears  its  head,  it  is  difficult  of  navigation,  but  the  splendid  shooting  more  than 
repays  for  this.  Montello  is  reached  by  drive  firom  Portage  City,  Columbia 
County,  or  from  Princeton  on  the  Sheboygan  and  Fond  du  Lafc  Railroad. 

IVestJieid.  Ruffed  and  pinnated  grouse,  snipe,  ducks,  geese,  and,  in  the  fdoc- 
lands  to  the  north,  plenty  of  deer.    Take  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad 

M&nroe  County- 
Sparta.  Trout  are  abundant  in  the  neighboring  streams,  and  perch  in  Perch 
Lake.  It  has  been  computed  that  there  are  more  than  two  hundred  and  %ttf 
miles  of  trout  streams  within  Monroe  County.  There  are  numerous  fine  hunting 
grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  Sparta,  where  bears^  deer,  and  small  game  may  be 
found.  Take  the  Chicago  and  North-western  Railroad.  Several  excdlent  hotds 
and  private  board,  ^5  to  $7  per  week ;  teams  %a  per  day. 

Nortoalk.  Brook  trout  and  many  kinds  or  game  are  found  in  the  vicinity. 
Reached  as  above. 

GlendaU.  Within  a  radius  of  five  miles  are  a  large  number  of  fine  fronting 
streams.  Game  is  abundant.  Reached  as  above.  Toe  Glendale  Honw  is  the 
resort  of  sportsmen.  Two  miles  fiuther  on  the  railroad  is  KtmdaiU,  where  are 
good  hotels,  and  a  half  mile  from  here  is  Lake  Torrence  well  stocked  with  brook 
trout. 

Wilton  is  built  at  the  head  waters  of  Kickapoo  Creek,  which,  with  lateral 
streams,  are  full  of  brook  trout.  Bears,  deer  and  squirrels  are  found  in  the  sur- 
rounding forests,  while  pinnated  grouse,  partridges,  pheasants,  auail  and  grouse 
are  plentiful  in  the  clearings.  The  village  has  two  hotels.  Reached  vU  the  Chi- 
cago and  North-western  Kailroad. 

Oeonio  County— 

Pensanktt,  Game  of  many  kinds  abounds  in  the  vidnity.  Reached  via  the 
Chicago  and  North-western  Railroad. 

Peshtigo.  Thunder  Lake,  River  Medicine,  Gravel  and  Trout  Lakes,  are  near, 
and  are  full  of  fish.  Pickerel,  whitefish,  |>ike,  sturgeon,  black,  silver,  and  rock  bass 
are  the  varieties.  Brook  trout  are  caught  in  great  abundance  in  many  of  the  streams 
of  the  vicinity.   Deer,  bears,  ruffed  grouse  and  other  game  are  plentiful.   The  city 
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has  tevi^nl  good  hotels,  where  sportsmen  are  lo<^ced  and  fed  at  very  reasonable 
rates.    Reached  as  above. 

Ouiagamie  County — 

A/J^t0My  iu  the  Lower  Pox  Rirer  Valley,  is  a  channing  summer  resort,  which 
offers  many  attractions  to  the  sportsman.    The  river  abounds  In  fish»  (see  Men- 
asha)  the  wild  rice  tracts  are  filled  with  ducks  ar.d  in  the  woods  are  numbers  of 
small  frame.    Reached  via  the  Chicaj^  and  North-western,  or  the  Milwaukee 
Lake  Snore  and  Western  Railroad. 

Little  Chute.    For  Game  see  Wrightstown.    Route  same  as  Appleton. 

Kaukauna,    Same  as  Wri|(htstown,  which  see. 

Seymour.  The  surrounding  country  is  densely  wooded  and  the  forests  are 
full  of  deer,  bears,  and  small  game.  Reachftd  via  the  Green  Bay  and  Minnesota 
Rjailroad.    Wisconsin  House,  Seymour  House,  each  fi.sa 

JPei»iis  CoutUy— 

The  Ckifpewa  River  empties  Its  dear  water  into  the  Mississippi  River  one  mile 
below  the  foot  of  Lake  Pepin.  All  its  branches  are  trout  streams,  and  Its  water 
is  much  cooler  than  the  Mississippi.  It  is  a  great  lumber  stream,  and  a  great 
nuiny  rafts  descend  it  to  the  Mississippi,  and  to  the  cities  below.  These  rafts  are 
strung  along  the  shore  for  several  miles,  and  the  white  salmon  collect  in  vast 
numbers  under  them,  where  they  are  sheltered  from  the  sun,  and  enjoy  the  cool 
water  of  the  Chippewa.  The  minnows  pass  up  the  river  in  vast  numbers  Just 
along  side  of  the  rafts,  and  an  expert  with  scoop  net  will  sometimes  talce  a  quart 
of  minnows  at  one  drive ;  enough  to  do  a  party  for  a  day's  fishing.  The  fisning 
for  salmon  is  dose  along  side  the  rafts. 

The  town  of  Reed^s  Landing,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Missis^kypi  in  Min* 
nesota.affords  good  accommodations  and  is  convenient  for  anglers.  For  the  fish- 
ing of  Lake  Pepin  see  Minnesota. 

Portage  County— 

yunctien.  Bears,  deer,  and  other  game.  Pike  and  pickerel  In  Rice  Lake. 
Reached  via  the  Wisconsin  Central  or  Wisconsin  Vhlley  Railway.  Hotel  $1.50. 
Guides  are  necessary  and  camping  out  furnishes  the  best  sport. 

Madne  County- 
Racine.    Pinnated  grouse,  pickerd  and  bass.    Reached  via  the  Chicago  and 
North-western,  or  Western  Union  Railroad,  or  by  boat.    Hotel  |i.so ;  boats  50 
cents.    Eagle  and  Wind  Lakes  are  excellent  fishing  grounds. 

Jtoeh  County— 

KMkk9n*m£,  The  fishing  in  Lake  Koshkonong  is  good  for  bass,  pickerel, 
pike,  yellow  and  silver  perch.  Wild  cdery  grows  nere In  great  abundance,  and 
for  canva»>back  ducks  this  lake  vies  with  the  Delaware  and  Potomac  Rivers,  and 
with  Chesapeake  Bay.  Red>heads,  mallards,  black-heads  and  spike-tails,  geese, 
trout,  swans,  snipe,  sora,  quail,  partridges  and  pinnated  grouse  make  up  the 
attractive  list  of  the  shooting  on  this  fiu-  famed  ground.  The  Koshkonong  Club 
have  a  house  here,  and  there  are  numerous  hotels  and  boarding-houses.  The 
route  is  via  the  Chicago  and  North-western  Railroad. 

Janeevilie,  Mallard,  Northern  duck,  snipe,  pinnated  grouse  and  other  shoot- 
ing. The  angler  will  find  excellent  black  bass  fishing.  Reached  via  the  Chicago 
and  North-western  and  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroads.  Several  good 
hotels. 

Catfiek  Creek  is  the  outlet  of  a  chain  of  lakes  called.  First,  Second,  Third  and 
Fourth  Lakes,  and  empties  into  Rock  River,  twelve  miles  at>ove  Janesvllle. 
These  waters  afford  fine  fishing  for  bass,  pilce,  and  pickerel*  and  good  shooting 
for  ducks,  geese,  snipe,  and  other  wild  fowL  There  is  crood  fishing  in  both  creek 
and  lalces.  Third  Lalce  is  filled  with  wild  rice  which  affords  abundant  food  for 
the  birds.    There  is  a  fine  hotel  at  Winnagua,  near  Third  Lake. 

Ciinton.  The  surrounding  country  is  prairie  and  affords  fine  pinnated  grouse 
shootinf  in  the  fall.  Reached  via  the  Chicago  and  North-western,  or  the  Western 
Union  Railroads. 

Belcit  is  on  the  Rock  River  in  which  is  excdlent  fishing.  Reached  via  the 
Chicago  and  North-western  Railroad. 

Bt,  Croim  County- 
New  Rickmond.    Elk,  bears,  deer,  pinnated  and  ruffed  giouse.    Reached  via 
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the  North  WIsooDsin  RiOwmy,  thfaty-eight  miles  from  St  Fenl.  Board,  boats 
and  guides  at  reasonable  rates ;  teams  f  ^  per  day.  Camping  is  tiw  prelenfale 
mode  of  huntinpf  here.    Country  level  prune. 

Pigeon  River  is  fiunous  for  its  wild  goose  and  duck  shooting.  Pigeons  are 
numerous  at  certain  seasons. 

Baldwin.  Deer,  pinnated  and  ruffed  grouse,  wild  fowl.  Reached  via  the 
West  Wisconsin  Railway,  forty-one  mUes  from  St.  Paul.  Hotel  and  private 
board,  $5  to  $12  per  weeic :  teams  $4. 

Hudson  is  on  Lake  St.  Croix.  The  largest  Misisrippi  steamers  ascend  the  St. 
Croix  river  to  this  point.  Twelve  miles  southeast  is  Kinnlckinnidc  River,  yield- 
ing the  finest  brook  trout,  not  only  in  the  main  stream  but  on  the  north  and 
south  forks.  Tiffany  (  reek  also  abounds  with  brook  trout.  Baas  Lake,  eight 
miles  northeast,  furnishes  excellent  bass  fishing.  The  pickerel  and  maacahmfce 
fishing  is  good.  The  surrounding  woods  and  prairies  abound  in  game.  Deer,  pm* 
natedandruffed  grouse,  duclcs,  geese,  etc.,  furnish  abundant  reward  for  shotgua 
and  rifle.  Take  the  Chicago  and  North-western  and  the  West  Wisconsin  Rail- 
roads. At  the  Baldwin  House,  Amasa  Walker,  proprietor,  qiortsmen  will  receive 
every  attention ;  private  board  can  also  be  hacf,  |i  to  9.50  per  day ;  boats  $1.90; 
teams  $6. 

WiUom .  For  game  and  route  see  Menomonee.  Board  %^  per  week ;  teaau  I3 
to  I4  per  day. 

Am%»U  Couniy— 

Devite  Letke,  a  romantic  spot,  furnishes  excellent  sport  for  the  angler.  The 
waters  are  full  of  different  varieties  of  fish.  It  is  reached  directly  by  two  daily 
lines  of  palace  cars,  that  leave  Chicago  morning  and  night  via  the  Chicago  and 
North-western  Railroad,  and  stop  in  front  of  the  hotd  that  has  been  oi>ened  for 
the  use  of  the  summer  tourists  who  flock  to  the  place.  About  fifteen  miles  west 
of  Ableman's  is  the  divide,  and  in  the  streams  running  west,  brook  trout  can  be 
found ;  in  the  streams  running  east,  pickerel  and  baas. 

Barahoc,  JDeer,  an  occasional  bear,  pinnated  and  ruffed  grouse,  in  abundance. 
Pine  trouting  in  the  tributaries  of  the  Baraboo  and  Klckapoo  Rivers.  Reached 
via  the  Chicago  and  North-western  Railroad.    Board  $a.y>. 

Shebopffmn  C^unty-^ 

Eikkart  Lake  is  sixty  miles  north  of  Milwaukee,  on  the  Wisconsin  Centnl 
Railroad,  and  is  becoming  very  popular,  and  deservedly  so.  The  lake  is  a  beau- 
tiful sheet  of  water,  and  niminies  nne  facilities  for  black  baas  fishing,  boating,  or 
sailing.    There  are  two  hotels  on  its  banks,  and  both  are  well  kepC 

Trefnpealeau  County- 
Arcadia  is  on  the  Green  Bav  and  Minnesota  Railroad  one  hundred  and  ninety* 
two  miles  frcMu  Green  Bay.    There  are  many  fine  trout  streams  in  the  vicinity. 
The  pinnated  grouse  shoodag  all  through  the  county  is  excellent. 

Walworth  CowtUy— 

In  the  county  are  twenty-four  lakes,  among  which  are  Lakes  Geneva, 
Crooked,  Army,  Potter's  Booth,  Lulu,  Como,  Turtle,  Whitewater.  Bass,  Uol- 
den's.  Grove,  Middle,  Mill,  Otter  and  Pleasant,  ranging  from  <me>4ialf  mile  wide 
and  one  mile  long,  to  three  or  ten  miles  wide  to  ten  or  twelve  miles  long.  All 
are  stocked  with  fish,  and  on  several  of  them  are  various  pleasure  bous,  mdnd- 
ing  yachts  and  steamers,  and  on  the  shores  of  several  are  dub-honses  and  sum- 
mer hotels. 

Geneva,  a  delightfiil  and  growing  plsce  of  summer  resort,  is  situated  mt  the  foot 
ot  Geneva  Lake,  and  is  headquarters  for  the  Cisco  campaign.  But  during  the 
**  run  '*  thou8an(to  of  people  from  the  surrounding  country  visit  the  shores,  nun- 
dreds  of  people  tent  on  the  beach,  and  scores  of  camp  fires  are  seen  on  all  sides 
In  the  calm  summer  nights.  It  is  worth  the  while  for  any  enthusiastic  piscator  to 
go  a-ciscoing  once  in  bis  life  at  least.  He  will  very  likely  conclude  that  it  is  not 
equal  to  salmon  or  trout  fishing,  but  he  will  find  his  skill  and  patience  sufficiently 
taxed  to  make  his  first  dozen  ciscoes  seem  a  genuine  and  thrilling  victory.  ^See 
£]lchom.) 

GeneVk  is  about  dxty  miles  northwest  from  Chicago,  and  easily  reached  by 
rail  via  the  Chicago  and  North-western  Railroad.  Good  hoCd  aocommodatioo 
and  all  sorU  of  boating  facilities  may  be  had  at  reasonable  rates.  Two  fine  aide 
wheel  steamers  make  regular  trips  firom  Geneva  to  Fontana  and  all  intermediate 
points. 
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Slkk^m.  Woodcock,  pinnated  grouse,  ruffed  grouse^  Wilson  nipe,  C«n«da 
geese,  bnmt,  quail,  ducks,  including^  blue  bella,  butter^balU,  ruddy  ducks,  pin- 
tails, widgeons,  redheads,  whistlers,  scooters,  canvas-backs,  mallards*  wood 
ducks,  and  teal.  The  game  however  is  not  of  sufiicient  quantity  to  ensure  suc- 
cess to  sportsmen  from  abroad.  In  Geneva  Lake  fine  sport  is  had  with  the  cisco, 
the  annual  run  of  which  begins  about  June  10th,  and  lasts  for  a  week.  Follow- 
ing the  Cisco  run  comes  the  regular  fishing  season,  when  may  be  had  in  anv  of 
the  many  beautiful  lakes  of  this  section  capital  sport  with  rod  and  line.  Black 
bass,  rock  bass,  pike-perch,  pickerel,  and  yellow  perch  are  abundant  in  all  the 
waters. 

Delaware  Lake,  four  miles  distant,  is  a  favorite  place  for  pickerel  and  trolling. 

Elkhom  is  on  the  Western  Union  Railroad.  Hotel  and  private  board  $x  to  fa 
per  day ;  guides,  rarely  necessary,  $1.50  to  $a  per  day ;  boats  50  cents. 

Tr^y.    Cisco  and  otner  fishing  in  Troy  Lake. 

Wauhemha  Oownty-^ 

Pewaukte.  Nineteen  mUes  west  of  Milwaukee,  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  Sl  Paul  Railroad  is  the  pleasant  lake  and  village  of  Pewaukee.  This  lake  is 
six  miles  long  and  a  mile  wide,  and  the  black  bass  fishing  most  excellent  Heath's 
Hotel  and  the  Oakton  Springs  Hotel,  in  the  village,  and  the  Lakeside,  further  up 
the  lake,  furnish  accommodations  of  the-best  kind. 

Ocanomffwoe,  is  twelve  miles  west  of  Pewaukee,  and  thirty  miles  from  Milwau- 
kee on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad.  As  a  summer  resort  it  is 
popularly  known  as  the  **  Saratoga  of  the  West,**  and  in  sporting  pariance  it  is  an 
**  Angler's  Paradise."  Witbin  a  radius  of  eight  miles  there  are  no  less  than 
thirty  lakes,  varying  from  one  to  several  square  miles  in  extent,  and  teeming  with 
blacK  bass,  Oswego  or  green  bass,  northern  pickerel,  and  the  smaller  fry  of  rock 
IwM,  silver  bass,  yellow  perch,  cIsco,  etc.  In  the  vicinity  the  sportsman  will  find 
woodcock,  pinnated,  ruffed  and  shaip-tailed  grouse,  wild  geese,  brant,  ducks, 
plover  and  snipe.  The  fiivorite  lakes  with  anglers  are  La  Belle,  Fowler,  Okau- 
c:hee,  Oconomowoc,  Nemahbin,  Nashotah,  Nagowicka,  Genesee,  Pine,  beaver. 
North,  Silver,  and  Golden.  They  are  all  well  supplied  with  fishing  boats,  and  at 
Oconomowoc  experienced  guides  and  boatmen  can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate 

Srice.  The  hotel  accommodations  are  ample  and  excellent,  and  terms  reasona- 
le.  The  Townsend  House,  on  Fowler  Lake,  Draper  Hall,  La  Belle  House,  and 
Woodlands  are  beautifully  located,  and  are  venr  handsome  and  convenient  in 
their  appointments.  Giffords',  00  Oconomowoc  Lake,  is  very  romantically  situ- 
ated, and  is  quite  a  fiivorite  resort.    In  addition  to  these  hotels  are  numerous 


boarding  houses,  ai^rceably  and  pleasantly  situated,  and  well  conducted.  Owing 
oarkably  fine  roads  the  livery  stables  are  unusually  good,  with  lively- 
horses  and  first-cl.iss  vehicles.    J.  C.  Hitchcock  &  Co.,  manufacturers 

of  the  **'  Oconomowoc  bass  ro^,"  keep  a  full  stock  of  fishing  tackle  of  all  kinds. 


and  the  angler  can  here  procure  ewrything  necessary  to  his  sport.    Black  River 
has  rock  and  black  bass. 

Winnebago  County — 

Menaska  and  Neenah.  These  twin  cities  are  one  hundred  miles  north  of  Mil- 
waukee, and  can  be  reached  by  either  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad  or  North- 
western Railroad.  They  lie  at  the  foot  of  Winnebago  Lake,  on  either  side  of  Fox 
River,  the  outlet  of  the  fake.  This  is  the  largest  lake  in  Wisconsin,  being  thirty 
miles  long  with  an  average  width  of  five  miles.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  cities 
is  Lake  Buttes  des  Morts.  The  bass  fishing  here  is  very  good  ;  the  Neenah  chan- 
nel of  Fox  River  is  especially  good  for  fly  fidiing.  The  rapids  of  the  lower  Fox 
River  also  furnish  some  of  the  finest  of  sport.  Kaulcauna  rapid  in  particular, 
nearly  a  mile  in  extent,  is  a  wild  eddying  part  of  the  stream,  grand  In  its  scenery 
and  rich  in  ragged  shelving  roclu  and  dark  deep  pools,  that  are  well  filled  with 
lar^e,  dark  colored,  rather  slim,  active  fellows  that  are  no  burlesque  on  western 
civilization  ;  and  the  Nimrod  who  can  preserve  his  light  tackle  in  order,  and 
retain  his  fish  in  some  of  the  headlong  races  he  must  mare  down  the  stream  over 
boulders  and  brambles  with  one  of  these  fellows  on  the  lead  for  his  favorite  pool, 
must  lose  all  thought  of  self  and  the  consequence  of  a  disordered  appearance  at 
the  dose  of  the  race.  Garlic  Island  is  another  good  spot.  The  bass  are  mostly 
of  the  small-mouth  variety.    Here  are  also  found  the  white  bass,  the  pike  perch. 

Sickerel,  catfish,  bullheads,  shad,  taken  here  with  fly,  and,  to  the  occasional 
isgust  of  the  angler,  the  sheepshead,  not  Sargus  evit  but  Corvina  otcnla.    The 
sturgeon  also  holds  high  carnival  In  these  waters,  sometimes  attaining  the  weigh 
of  two  hundred  pounds.    The  National  Hotel  at  Menasha  is  the  angler's  resort. 
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It  !•  well  ordtred  and  ably  condiicted.  Boats,  oarsmen,  and  all  necessaiy  ap- 
purtenance&  for  fishing  are  lumished  by  the  host  The  Russel  House  in  Neenah 
also  furnishes  good  accommodations,  and  there  boats,  etc.,  can  be  obtained. 
Board  fs  ;  teams  I3  to  $5.    (See  Fond  du  Lac.) 

Oshkosk  is  at  tlie  mouth  of  Fox  River,  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Winneba- 
go. Wild  game  is  abundant  in  the  vicinity,  and  is  composed  of  blue  and  green- 
winged  teal,  mallard  and  wood  ducic,  snipe,  woodcock,  ouail  and  pinnated  grouse. 
The  waters  abound  in  black  and  white  bass  and  other  Bsh,  and  brook  tront  are 
plentiful  in  streams  within  a  day's  travel.  Oshkoah  is  on  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St  Paul  Railroads.  There  are  sevcrd 
fine  hotels. 

IFood  Counit^f— 

Ctntralia.  Bears,  deer,  grouse,  and  different  Tmrletles  of  wild  fowl.  Reached 
via  the  St  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Northern  Railroad.    Board  at  hoial  |a. 

Rgmington.  Bear,  deer,  pinnated  grouse,  ruffed  grouse.  In  all  the  stream* 
trout  are  abundant.  Reached  via  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad 
to  Tomah  thence  via  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Railroad.    Board  $1.50. 


WYOMING. 


The  area  of  Wyoming  is  97*883  square  miles.  The  populatioa 
in  1870  was  9, 11 8,  and  has  been,  since  that  vear,  increased  by  the 
immigration  to  the  mining  fields  of  the  Black  Hills.  The  surface 
of  the  country  is  high  and  mountainous,  the  mean  elevation  being 
6450  feet.  The  main  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  entering  at 
the  south-eastern  border  extends  through  the  Territory  in  a  north- 
western direction.  There  are  in  addition  to  these,  many  other 
spurs  and  chains  of  mountains,  the  Wind  River,  Big  Horn,  Black 
Hills,  etc.  The  Laramie  Plains,  an  extent  of  7,000  square  miles, 
are  made  up  of  extensive  meadows,  and  rolling  hilly  country,  and 
are  among  tne  finest  hunting  grounds  in  the  country.  In  the  North- 
western corner  of  the  Territory  is  a  section  of  3.575  square  miles, 
the  Yellowstone  Region,  which  for  natural  wonders  has  no  equal 
of  the  same  area  upon  the  globe.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad,  are  the  princi- 
pal means  of  access,  via  Cheyenne  and  other  points,  to  all  parts  of 
the  Territory.  Pack  and  saddle  horses»  ana  all  equipments  may 
here  be  secured. 

Albany  County-' 

Coma.  Deer«  elk,  antelope,  mounUin  sheep  and  bears,  a  few  miles  distant  in 
the  timber  land.  Ducks  ana  geese  in  abundance.  Reached  via  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway.  Board  St.  For  bear  and  mountain  sheep  hundnir,  camping  is  neces- 
sary.   Country  hlily«  rocky  and  timl>er  lands.    - 

Look&ut.  Elk,  antelope,  and  black  tail  deer,  are  found  in  Medicine  Bow 
Mountains,  twenty  miles  south.  Pinnated  grouse,  ducks  and  geese  are  in  abun- 
dance. Reached  via  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Camping  is  necessary  ;  guides 
can  be  found  at  Laramie.    Hilly  country. 

7VV  Siding.  Elk,  deer,  antelope  and  rabbits  very  abundant.  Good  tronting. 
Reached  as  above.  Board  $7  per  week ;  teams  $5.  Camping  outfits  can  be  pro- 
cured here. 

Miser,  Deer,  elk,  antelope,  mountain  sheep,  jack  rabbits,  geese  and  docks. 
Reached  as  above.    Board  f  1.    Moantahi  oountry. 
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Lmrmmit  City.  Slk«  antelope,  deer,  moaiitaln  ihMp,  boan,  wg*  kou,  docks 
tndreese.    Remchcd  as  above.    Guides  |s  to  $4 ;  teams  I5. 

^r/  Saunders,  Perhaps  the  best  etk  country  is  on  th«  Laiamie  Plains,  in  tbe 
▼idnity  of  Fort  Sannders,  on  the  Union  Pacific. 

Car6of»  Co^iik!tjf— 

Medicine  B&w.  Bik,  deer,  antelope,  tage  hens.  Reached  via  Union  Pacific 
Railroad.  Board  $3  ;  teams  I5.  For  good  sport,  campioff  is  neoesaary.  Rolling 
and  mountainous  country. 

Percy.  BIk,  antelope,  black  tail  deer,  bearers,  otters,  etc.  Mountain  trout  in 
the  streams,  twelve  miles  from  the  station.  Reached  as  above.  Private  board 
$1.50  ;  guides  can  be  procured.    Country  rolling  prairie. 

Separation.  Antelope  in  abundance,  deer,  elk,  mountain  sheep,  a  few  black 
bears  and  cinnamon  bears  :  sage  hens  and  ja<^  rabbits  j^stttv.  Reacned  as  sImvc; 
Private  board  %\ ;  guides  I3  :  saddle  and  pack  horses  t4<  Camping  outfit  can  be 
purchased  at  Rawlins,  a  station  fourteen  miles  east.  The  country  is  rolling  prai- 
rie, hiUs  and  mountains. 

Rawlins.  Bears,  elk,  black  tail  deer,  mountain  sheep,  antelope,  sage  hens, 
jack  rabbits :  good  trouting  in  the  mountain  streams.  Reached  as  above.  Board 
91  ;  guides  fa. 50  to  $3  ;  teams  and  driver  $4  to  |6.  The  country  mountainous, 
with  excellent  camping  grounds- 

Carbon.  Blk.  antelope,  deer,  bears  occasionally,  mountain  sheep,  sage  hens, 
rabbiu,  hares  ;  nsh  of  different  kinds.  Reached  as  above.  Hotel  fa  ;  guides  fj 
to  $5  ;  teams  I7.  The  country  is  hilly  and  mountainous,  with  excellent  camping 
grounds. 

St.  Mary's.  Bears,  elk.  black-tail  deer,  antelope,  some  mountain  sheep,  jack 
rabbits,  sage  hens,  mounUin  grouse.  Reached  as  above.  Private  board  |i ; 
guides  $3.    Provide  for  camping.    Country  hilly. 

Fort  Steele.  Blk,  deer,  antelope,  mountain  sheep,  ssge  hens,  ducks  snd  geese. 
Fish  of  different  varieties.  Reached  via  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Board  %\ ; 
teams  $5.  In  bad  weather  the  game  are  found  in  the  valleys ;  in  fine  weather 
they  retire  to  the  mountains. 

Xaraif»<e  <7out»#y — 

Cheyenne  City.  Deer,  elk,  antelope,  bears,  mountain  sheep,  mountain  lions ; 
excellent  trouting.  Reached  via  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Hotel  and  private 
board,  $1  to  t4  i  teams  $s>;  guides  at  reasonable  rales.  For  best  sport  camp  out 
RoUiog  pnirle,  with  the  Rocky  Mountains  fifty  miles  distant. 

Pine  Bluff.  Black-tall  deer,  and  mountain  sheep  are  abundant  on  the  hills, 
antelope  on  the  {M'airies,  bears  on  Horse  Creek,  twent}[-five  miles  north.  The 
route  IS  as  above.  Board  in  private  family  f  i.  For  hunting  on  the  hills,  camping 
is  necessary. 

NoBard^  twenty  miles  from  the  Black  Hills.  Antelope,  black-tall  and  white- 
tail  deer,  geese,  sandhill  cranes,  ducks  of  aU  kinds,  jack  snipe,  curlew  •  and  trout 
in  the  Black  Hill  streams.  Reached  via  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Board  at 
ranches  $a :  teams  with  driver  $5.    Country  hilly  and  rolling. 

Spear  Fish  Creek.  Rapid  Creek,  Spring  Creek  and  Redwater  are  full  of  pike, 
perch  catfish,  bullheads,  suckers,  etc    Reached  from  Deadwood  City. 

Sweetwater  County-' 

Green  River  City*  The  Green  River  country  offers  many  attractions  to  the 
sportsman  or  trapper.  The  brooks  furnish  trout  by  thousands— from  half  a  pound 
to  four  pounds  in  weight— active,  plucky  fish,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  hook  and  a 
satisfiiction  to  land.  Beaver  are  very  plentiful,  and  their  dams  may  be  found  at 
intervals  of  half  a  mile  on  every  moderately  large  brook.  Otters,  too,  are  trapped 
in  considerable  numbers  every  winter,  though  not  so  numerous  now  as  in  former 
years.  These,  with  the  mink  md  fisher,  are  the  finer  fur-bearin|C  animals  of  the 
country.  The  felinae  are  represented  by  the  lynx  and  the  mountain  lion  ;  the  lat- 
ter rarely  seen. 

Deer  and  elk  are  numerous  in  the  bottoms  and  on  the  mountains,  a  few  ante- 
lopes frequent  the  elevated  plateaus  that  occur  from  time  to  time  along  the  river 
while  the  loftiest  peaks  afford  a  secure  refuge  to  the  wary  mountain  sheep. 
When  hunting  along  the  river  or  some  of  its  tributaries  the  hunter  will  often 
notice  the  track  of  the  ferocious  grizzly,  or  of  his  smaller  and  more  timid  conge- 
ners,  the  black  and  cinnamon  bears.    Sandhill  cranes,  together  with  geese  and 
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ducks  in  coandett  irainbera  pan  over  in  sprioff  *Bd  antumii,  and  pause  at  rarioos 
points  to  feed  and  rest  Tnree  q>ecies  of  fpx>aae— -the  ss^c*  ue  blue  and  the 
ruffed — are  fonnd  in  tke  bottoms  and  on  the  mountain's  sides,  while  close  beneath 
the  snow  line  breeds  the  white-tailed  ptarmigan.  Reached  via  the  Union  Pacinc 
Railroad.  Board  $3.50  to  $6  per  week  ;  teams  with  driver  $5.  Camping  aflbrds 
the  best  sport. 

Rock  Springs,  Black-tail  deer  are  very  abundant  but  hard  to  approach  be> 
cause  of  the  scarcity  of  timber.  Elk  and  antelope  are  plenty  witidn  a  radius  of 
thirty  miles.  Ducks,  geese,  irrouse  and  sage  hens  afford  fine  sport.  Trout  are 
to  be  found  in  all  the  streaass In  the  neighborhood.    Reached  as  above. 

B^ttn.  Antelope,  black-tail  deer,  jadc-rabbita,  sage  hens.  Route  as  above. 
Board  in  private  house  %t ;  guides  $3  to  $<  \  teams  I5  to  ||8.    Rolling  prairie. 

Btmek  BuiUs,  Deer,  antelope,  eUc  and  bears  twenty  miles  south.  K  cached  as 
above.  Board  in  private  house*  $!•;  guides,  saddle-horses,  etc.*  to  be  had.  Moun- 
tain country. 

Crttt^n.  Antelope  abundant,  sage  hens,  jack-rabbits  and  cotton-tails.  Elk 
and  deer  in  limited  numbers.  Buffalo  are  found  forty  miles  north  Reached  as 
above.  Sportsmen  must  carry  camping  outfit  Good  ponies  can  be  bought 
here  for  $90  to  |6ow    The  countiy  is  rolling  prairie,  with  hills  and  mountains. 

Pntii  0/  f^oek*»  Elk,  deer,  antelope,  buffiilo.  bears,  jack-rabbits  and  sage 
hens.  Excellent  trout  fishing  in  the  Sandy  Creeks.  Reached  as  above.  Pack 
and  saddle  horses  can  be  procured.  Huntmg  parties  camp  out.  The  best  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  grounds  are  at  the  Sandys,  tmrty  miles  distant. 

Tk*  Bir  H^rn  Mountains,  Big  horns,  buffdo,  elk,  mountain  sheep,  black- 
tail  deer,  beavers,  otters,  minks,  grey  wolves,  coyotes,  foxes,  Including  the  sil- 
ver grey,  panther,  wildcats,  lynxes,  two  species ;  blaijc,  cinnamon,  and  grizxly 
bears ;  dusky  grouse.  Trout  and  a  species  of  whitefish  are  caught  in  the  Big 
Horn,  Little  Horn,  and  Tongue  Rivers.  The  mountains  are  densely  timbered 
with  pine  and  spruce.  Their  elevation  is  about  thirteen  thousand  feet  above  die 
level  of  the  sea,  >u^<l  ^^^y  "f^  covered  with  snow  in  sum'mer.  They  contain  innu- 
merable beautiful  lakes.  Take  Union  Pacific  Railroad  to  Benton  or  some  station 
In  that  vicinity,  thence  go  via  saddle-horse. 

XJinUsh  County- 
Fort  Bridger  mnd  ike  Uintmk  Mountain**  Fort  Bridger  is  eleven  miles  south 
of  Carter,  a  station  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Twen^-fi  ve  miles  south  of  the 
Fort  are  the  Uintah  Mountains,  a  splendid  country  for  the  sportsman.  The  game 
here  includes  bears,  mountain  sheep,  deer,  elk,  antelope,  grouse,  sage  hens,  mal- 
lards and  black  ducks,  the  Western  fiuker,  sandhill  cranes,  and  ptarmigan.  The 
streams  and  lakes  abound  in  trout,  and  near  Carter  are  caught  a  few  whitefish. 
There  is  daily  communication  between  Carter  and  Fort  Bridger.  Camping  out- 
fits can  be  procured  at  either  place.  Board  $3 ;  guides  $3.50 ;  teams  f  5  to  $8  ; 
saddle-horses  #3. 

Bridgor.  Elk,  black-tail  deer  and  grouse  are  very  abundant,  with  good 
troutin^.  Reached  via  the  Union  Pacific  Railrdad.  Teams  with  driver  $3.  Roll- 
ing prairie  and  hills. 

AspoH.  The  Uintah  Mountains  are  eight  miles  south.  For  the  game  found 
there  see  Fort  Bridger.    Reached  as  above.    Board  %*  \  teams  with  driver  $5. 

Evanston.  Bears,  elk,  antelope,  deer,  sage  hens ;  trout.  Best  hunting  from 
ten  to  forty  miles  distant.  Reached  as  above.  Board  $1.50  to  $4 ;  teams  with 
driver  $4  to  $7.    Country  rolling  and  hilly. 

Piedmont.  Black-tail  deer,  elk,  bears,  sage  hens,  jack-rabbits  and  brush- 
rabbits.  All  the  mountain  streams  abound  In  mountain  trout.  Reached  as 
above.  Private  board  I5  per  week ;  teams  fa  to  $3  •  pack  and  saddle-horses  $1. 
Mountainous  country. 

Hilliard,  Bears,  elk,  deer ;  good  mounuin  trout  fishingt  with  other  varieties 
of  fish  and  game.  Route  as  above.  Hotel  and  private  board  $1  to  I3 ;  teams  I4 
to  I7.    Camping  necessary.    Hilly  and  mountainous  country. 


DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 


ONTARIO. 

Ontario*  the  Upper,  or  Western  Province  of  Canada,  has  an 
area  of  107.780  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  1,620^851,.  which 
is  confined  mostly  to  the  Southern  and  South-western  sections  ;  the 
region  north  of  Lake  Huron  an<^  Lake  Superior  is  inhabited  ohly 
by  a  few  Indians  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  employees. 
The  surface  of  the  province  is  gently  undulating  vnth  extensive 

frairie  lands.  A  ridge  of  elevated  land  stretches  from  Niagara 
alls  north-west  to  Hamilton,  thence  along  the  peninsula  between 
Lake  Huron  and  Geoigian  Bay,  and  through  to  the  Manitoulin 
Islands.  These  hills,  in  some  places  wild  and  rueged,  are.  as  a  rule, 
rounded  with  gentle  slopes  and  wide  fertile  valleys.  The  country 
is  remarkable  lor  the  great  number  of  the  lakes  which  everywhere 
stud  its  surface.  The  region  from  Lake  Ontario,  north  between 
Georgian  and  Ottawa  Bays,  and  thence  around  Lake  Superior,  is 
covered  by  a  perfect  net-work  of  lakes  and  rivers.  These  waters 
are  stocked  with  the  finest  of  salmon  and  trout,  and  offer  to  the 
piscatorially  inclined  abundant  opportunity  for  weeks  of  enjoyment 
and  pleasure.  The  Southern  part  of  the  province  has  been  nearly 
depleted  of  the  larger  animals,  but  in  the  North  and  West  are  vast 
tracts  of  unbroken  wilderness  where  game  is  still  found  in  almost 
primitive  abundance.  From  the  railroad  and  steamboat  lines  of 
travel,  excursions  may  be  made  into  the  wilderness  country,  and 
for  this  purpose,  the  visitors  will  always  find  trustworthv  guides, 
usually  Indians,  and  at  any  of  the  larger  towns  or  at  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  Posts,  full  outfits  are  to  be  secured  at  prices  much 
more  moderate  than  in  the  States.  The  salmon-fisning  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  is  under  Government  control  **  The  govern- 
ment leases  the  rivers  for  a  term  of  nine  years,  and  rivers  unlet  on 
the  first  day  of  each  year  are  advertised  by  the  government  to  be 
let  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  places  of  residence  of  those  tender- 
ing for  fishings  are  not  considered  in  letting  a  river ;  and  if  a  gen- 
tleman from  the  States  outbids  a  Canadian,  the  river  will  be  declared 
as  his.  Rivers  are  therefore  hired  by  Europeans  as  well  as  by 
Canadians  and  citizens  of  the  States.  .  •  .    Rivers  are  let  in  whole 
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or  parts,  each  part  permitting  the  use  of  a  given  number  of  rods, 
usually  four.  Parties  who  desire  to  lease  a  Canadian  river  should 
address  a  letter  to  the  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  at  Ottawa, 
stating  how  many  rods  they  have,  and  the  district  which  they  pre- 
fer to  fish.  He  will  forward  them  a  list  of  the  leasable  rivers,  and 
a  note  of  information,  upon  which  they  should  get  some  Canadian 
to  make  the  tender  for  them.  The  leases  of  fluvial  parts  of  rivers 
vary  from  two  to  six  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  from  three  to  eight 
rods,  and  the  price  for  guides  or  gaffers  is  a  dollar  a  day.  — 
Genio  C.  Scott's  Fishing  in  American  Waters, 


JHatrict  of  AIqa 

Michipicot&n  Island ^  in  Lake  Superior,  is  in  summer  a  stoppini^  place  for  Ike 
Collittgwood  steamers.    Luve  trout  are  caurht  in  the  adjacent  waters.    Sa»> 

Blies  may  be  obtained  at  Micoipioon  River,  wnich  is  a  Hanson  Bay  Company  s 
^epoc 
Sauii  Ste.  Mmrie.  The  streams  flowing  into  the  St.  Mary^s  River.  Garden 
River,  Root  River,  and  Hay  LAke  and  its  ouUet  afford  excellent  trout  fiskinc  and 
the  last  named  j^ood  duck  shooting.  Along  the  north  Aore  there  are  seversl 
well  known  trouting  localities,  distant  from  fifteen  to  forty  miles.  Indian  guides, 
canoes,  etc.,  are  to  be  had  for  all  these  places.  Gaolais  Bay,  Batcheewananng 
Bay  and  River,  Harmony,  Montreal  and  Agnawa  Rivers.  The  route  to  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  is  via  steamer  from  Collinrwood,  X)nt,  or  from  Buflalo,  Cleveland,  De- 
troit, Chicago  or  Milwaukee.  (^>od  hotels  on  either  Mde  of  the  rivw.  (See 
Michigan.) 

The  Nt^igon  River,  The  river  is  forty-five  miles  long  to  the  great  Nepigon 
Lake  a»  its  head,  and  is  broken  by  fifteen  chutes  or  fidls,  at  all  of  which  is  the  best 
of  fishing.  It  has  an  average  width  of  two  hundred  yards,  and  at  frequent  inter- 
vals widens  into  lakes  two  miles  and  more  in  width,  in  which  the  whitefish  snd 
the  great  lake  trout  dwell.  Camping  ground  is  excellent  everjrwhere,  and  thae 
is  a  beaten  trail  across  the  portages,  over  portions  of  which  a  wagon  might  pass 
with  ease ;  for  this  has  long  been  a  thoroughfare  for  the  Company's  employees, 
who,  once  a  vear  at  least,  bring  down  their  furs  and  carry  l>ack  their  annual  sup> 
plies  to  Nepigon  House  above.  There  is  ample  casdng  room  throughout.  The 
depth  varies  from  twenty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  the  water  is  so  ooM 
at  all  times  as  to  benumb  the  limbs.  Its  temperature  is  about  38**.  In  September 
partridges  (ruffed  grouse)  are  very  plenty  and  the  forests  abound  in  bears,  rab- 
bits, and  other  fur-bearing  animals  and  small  game.  There  are  a  few  caribou, 
but  no  deer  nor  any  other  species  of  the  genus  Ctrwu,  Trout,  pike,  pickerel, 
s&lmon  trout,  and  whitefish  in  greatest  possible  abundance.  By  August  the  flies 
and  punkies  disappear  and  the  trout  become  6it  and  gamy  :  for  they  spawn  later 
here  than  in  most  other  localities.  The  Nepigon  is  reached  via  steamer  from 
Toronto,  Ont.,  or  Duluth,  MhinesoU,  to  Red  Rock  Landing  at  the  mouth  of  the 

From  Toronto  there  is  a  choice  of  routes  either  to  CoUingwood  or  Samia, 
whence  good  boats  run  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  from  there,  the  first  to  the  north 
«^  Lk  *?  Superior,  and  the  other  to  the  south  shore,  touching  at  Marquette 
A  J?!.?  S%P^*?.'*»  *"<>  <»  *o  Duluth.  The  North  Shore  steamers  ooonect  at  Prince 
ii^  A  i^^}^  with  other  boats  for  Duluth,  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  dis- 
fSi  »».^-  ^'®  route  for  Americans  is  from  Bufialo  via  Lake  Erie  to  Detroit, 
!S2  -vlSS.^^^^rl'j^**"?.**  Lake  Huron  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Residents  of  States  west 
5  rl,««y^.  •  .?^  ^***''*»  "^'^^  naturally  make  Detroit  their  objective  starting  point 
^JSh  JlJf^S  ticket  via  the  Colllngwood  route,  costs  thirty-five  dollars  gold, 
T5i«».«  &i!n®®  ?«**«  »"<>  Stateroom.  The  fare  from  New  Vork  City  via  rail,  to 
^S  ftf?k!l  J  .'  t*»cnce  boat  to  Toronto,  is  eleven  dollars  fifty  cents ;  so  that  the 
rencv     tLS°^'^*  Tp  ^^^  New  York  and  return  is  about  sUty-five  dollars  cur- 

^i  MfJ^S  f*^'"S  ™""'n«  time  of  the  trip  occupies  ten  days. 
exceUent^^J^  Hudson's  Bay  Company  Post,  where  the  sportsman  wiU  find 
be  DrocurS??h^"****'*"^^  ^'^  Robert  Crawford,  the  agent/  From  him  must 
STe  NcDiffon  Mr®*^*^ff*jry  fis»^»ng  permits,  without  which  no  angler  can  fish  hi 
cedar  boaic  ..iv:  ^"*  '"'"oish  dmost  everything  requisite  for  camping  out ; 
ceoar  ooats,  and  birch  canoes,  tents,  blanket^  wo^aen  shiits,  Uudsaa's  SlJ  r 
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coats,  cordurojrs,  dgan  and  tolMtoco,  canned  fruits,  desiccated  meats,  condensed 
soups,  milk  and  ooBee,  pickles,  English  ale,  whisky  for  medicinal  use,  New  Tes- 
taments, flour,  pork  and  ham,  cutlery,  boots,  shoe-packs— at  ridiculously  low 
prices.  Good  fruides  and  Indian  canoe-men  can  be  had  at  a  dollar  per  day  each. 
The  ansler  must  take  his  own  fishinff  tackle,  including  a  stout  rod,  and  red  and 
brown  hackles.  From  the  Middle  oT  July  through  August  and  September  is  the 
best  season  for  fishing. 

SratU  CotMfrfy — 

The  lakes  and  ponds  In  this  county  contain  a  varietT  of  rery  laige  black  baas. 
Grand  River  and  its  tributaries,  Smith's  and  Homer's  Creeks  are  well  known 
localities.  At  Ivy*s  mill,  on  Homer's  Creek  is  a  deep  hole  where  they  often  con- 
gregate in  great  numbers  in  June. 

The  Ceulonge  JHetrict^ 

Is  one  of  the  best  in  Canada.  It  lies  partly  in  the  Province  of  Otanrlo,  and 
partly  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  the  Ottawa  River  forming  the  dividing  line 
between  these  game  centres.  In  order  to  reach  either  of  these  localities,  take  the 
Great  Western  Railway  to  Brockville,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  thenoe  by 
the  Canada  Central,  to  either  Sand  Point  or  Renfrew. 

If  the  desire  is  to  visit  the  Coulonge  district,  to  kill  moose,  caribou,  bears, 
wolves,  trap  fur  animals,  and  angle  for  trout,  leave  the  cars  at  Sand  Point.  From 
here  take  the  river  boat  to  Portiwe  du  Fort,  twenty  miles  north.  At  this  place, 
provisions  and  camping  essentiau  must  be  secured,  together  with  a  conveyance 
as  fiur  as  the  foot  of  the  Coulonge  River.  Moose  and  fiir  animals  are  found  eighty 
miles  up  stream  ;  caribou  are  not  met  with,  save  far  up  the  river.  The  hunting 
region  proper  lies  between  the  Black  River  and  the  Coulonge,  which  are  distant 
from  each  other  at  the  most  extreme  points,  not  more  than  twenty  miles,  the  aver- 
age being  not  more  than  ten.    There  is  excellent  angling  in  these  streams. 

Should  Virginia  deer  be  the  game  desired,  together  with  bears,  wolves,  lyta. 
and  water  animals,  then  so  on  to  Renfrew.  This  village  is  twenty  miles  north 
of  Sand  Point,  twelve  roues  west  of  Ottawa  River,  ana  about  one  htuidred  and 
6fty  miles  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Seventy  miles  due  west,  toward  the 
Georgian  Bay,  reached  by  team,  is  the  Adirondack  district  of  the  Canadas.  The 
route  traverses  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  Bonne  Chore  River,  which  is  one 
succession  of  lakes.  Here  are  Mud  Lake,  Long  Lake,  Round  Lake,  and  Trout 
Lake.  This  lake  region  lies  between  the  OtUwa  on  the  east,  the  Georgian  Bay  on 
the  west,  and  Lake  Nipissing  on  the  north.  This  area  contains  about  the  same 
number  of  reported  lakes  as  the  Adlrondacks,  and  it  Is  probable  that  there  are 
hundreds  yet  undiscovered. 

At  Eageausville,  twenty-five  miles  from  Renfrew,  on  the  Bonne  Chore,  guides 
and  provisions  may  be  ot>tained  for  any  of  the  lakes.  The  majority  of  trappers 
and  hunters  seldom  penetrate  beyond  Round  Lake,  which  is  the  home  of  the  Vir- 
ginia deer  and  of  the  spedcled  trout.  Trappers  and  hunters  are  to  be  met  with  on 
almost  every  creek,  laice.  river,  and  stream  that  contains  fur  animals.  They  go  in 
search  of  furs  about  the  first  of  September. 

The  Virginia  deer  are,  during  the  months  of  September  and  October,  hunted 
wiUi  dogs,  and  usually  killed  in  the  lakes  where  they  run  to  escape  the 
hounds.  In  November  still  hunting  commences,  and  continues  until  the  end 
of  the  season. 

G^leng€trry  Cmmt/y'- 

Lancaster.  Lake  St.  Francis,  an  expansion  of  the  St  Lawrence  River,  affords 
good  fishing  in  the  autumn.  Reached  via  steamer  from  Montreal,  or  Grand 
Trunk  Railway.  Hotel  accommodations  at  the  village,  and  also  at  Hopkin's 
Point,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

QT€n,9ille  County— 

Charletton  Lake  is  some  twenty-two  miles  back  of  Gananoque,  reached  by 
row  boat  from  Gananoque  River  and  Wilsey  Creek,  also  by  stage  from  Brock- 
ville, seventecni  miles.  This  creek  flows  through  drowned  lands,  and  in  the 
l»'oper  season  is  full  of  ducks. 

The  black  bass  at  Charleston  Lake  are  very  small,  averaging  one  and  three- 

anarter  pounds,  but  are  very  gamy,  a  one  pound  bass  giving  as  much  sport,  as  a 
iree  pound  St.  Lawrence  bass.    Salmon  trout  also  plentiful. 
There  are  two  fair  hotels,  chaiging  one  dollar  per  day.    Boat  accommodations 
poor.    The  lake  is  full  of  islands,  and  affords  excellent  camping  grounds. 
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Preaftu  JtU  Harbor ^  on  Lake  Ontario,  &ie  dttckini^  sjonnd.  Grand  lYonk 
Railroad  from  Cobuin  or  Kingston.    Hotel  acooounodation.    Coontry  kllly. 

BtlUvilU.  A  fine  place  for  black  baaa,  especially  in  tke  month  of  May,  when 
they  are  taken  in  lai^e  Quantities  by  the  fishermen  in  seines.  The  abootioff  in- 
cludes snipe,  plover,  ducks,  partridges  and  red  foxes.  Belleville  is  on  theBay 
of  Quinte,  an  exmmsion  of  the  SL  Lawrence  River,  and  is  reached  by  steamboat 
and  the  Gimnd  Trunk  Railroad.  There  is  a  game  cinb  here,  and  good  hotel 
accommodationa,  boats,  etc. 

Bmy  of  Quimit,  Kingston  and  Belleville  are  on  this  bay.  RxceUent  Mack 
basB,  pike,  perch,  and  mascalonge.  Reached  by  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  Every 
accommodation. 

Kingaton.  There  is  a  section  of  country  rituated  fai  Canada,  near  Kingston, 
cnown  as  the  Drowned  Lands.  To  reach  it  from  New  York  City,  take  New 
York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  to  Rome,  Watertown  and  Cape  Vin- 
cent. A 11  baggage  checked  through.  At  Cape  Vincent  you  can  make  any  neces- 
siiry  inquiries  at  the  hotel,  where  the  Kingston  steamboats  stop.  In  Kingston, 
the  British  American  Hotel  is  near  the  boat  landing,  and  well  kept.  T%e 
Drowned  Lands  district  is  accessible  from  Kingston  by  various  routes;  pretty 
well  fished,  and  shooting  fair.  Bass  and  pickerel  are  caught  In  the  Bay  of  Quinte, 
at  Kingston. 

Lunark  Cewitfy 

Perth.  Deer  and  partridge  shooting,  and  fidr  trapping  In  the  ▼fcinitY.  The 
fur  besring  animals  indude  otters,  minks,  beavers,  tbxes  and  coons.  Reached 
via  the  Brockville  and  Otuwa  Railroad. 

Clayton,  Fine  bass  fishing  In  the  St.  Lawrence  at  this  pofait.  Clayton  is 
eleven  miles  flrom  Almonte,  on  the  Brockville  and  Ottawa  Railroad. 

Xa  Prairie  CoutUy— 

La  Prairu^  aoDth  side  of  the  SL  Lawrence.  Among  the  Islands  in  dM  La^iae 
Rapids,  bass  are  found  in  abundance,  and  there  is  splendid  duck  shooting,  espe- 
cially in  the  spring  when  the  fee  breaks  up.  A  boat  nuns  from  Montreal  to  La 
Prairie,  which  is  nearly  oppodte.  From  there  take  a  hack  and  boatman,  and 
drive  down  to  the  fishing  ground.  Desaultel  is  populariy  and  fiivorably  known 
as  a  guide  and  sportsman,  which,  indeed  neariy  all  the  yiUiagerB  are.  Chaiges  are 
trifiing. 

XiMcoln  CoyMiUy'- 

St.  CatAerimoM.  Quail  shooting.  Reached  via  the  Great  Weatera  and  Wei- 
land  Railways.    Good  hotels. 

The  Muehoha  IHetriet— 

One  of  the  most  attractive  regions  in  Canada  for  tommer  tourists  embraces 
what  is  known  as  the  Northern  Lakes,  a  chain  lying  north  of  Toronto,  and  com- 
prising Lakes  Simcoe,  Muskoka,  Rosseau,  andCouchichiag.  This  is  a  popular 
resort  for  sportsmen,  and  supplies  the  best  baas  lishin{|[  to  be  had  in  Canada,  as 
well  as  superb  trout  fishing.  The  lakes  vary  greatly  w  size ;  the  laner  ones 
thirty  or  forty  miles  in  length,  and  the  smaller  ones  mere  ponds,  but  ocar  and 
deep,  and  all  abounding  in  salmon  trout,  perch,  black  bass,  etc  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Muskoka,  with  its  two  branches,  both  heading  in  lakes,  and  broken 
by  manjr  falls ;  the  noble  Msgnetewan,  the  Severn,  Moon  KJver,  Sharpe's  Creek, 
South  River,  and  the  Kashesaebogamog.  Large  trout  atiound  in  the  South  branch 
of  the  Muskoka,  which  is  broken  by  thirteen  falls.  This  stream  is  some  ten  rods 
wide  and  uniformly  deep,  with  forests  impinging  upon  the  margin,  in  which  deer 
are  very  numerous.  There  are  but  few  rutfod  grouse  and  but  liule  small  game. 
In  the  North  Muskoka,  there  ate  no  trout  In  the  Magnetewan^  which  emnties 
into  Georgian  Bay,  the  speckled  trout  reach  five  pounds  in  weight,  black  bass 
eight  pounds,  and  pickerel  fourteen  pounds.  This  river  traverses  the  finest  deer 
country  In  Canada.  Grouse  are  also  numerous,  and  ducks  in  their  season.  In 
Moon  River  are  monster  masc^onge.  This  stream  Is  the  outlet  of  Lake  M  uskoka. 
On  the  Severn,  between  the  towns  of  Bracebridge  and  Gravenhurst,  is  a  fine  ruffed 
grouse  district. 
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To  tko«B  leftTioff  the  States,  Toroato  b  the  int  objective  jwint,  ie«ched  from 
New  York  by  the  Brie  ami  Centrel  ReilHMut,  ▼!&  NUnni  Falls  aod  Suspension 
Bridge,  and  from  the  West  by  Lake  Shore  and  Great  Western. 

Prom  Toronto  the  route  is  via  the  Northern  Railroad  to  Gravenhurst,  or  rail 
to  Belle  Bwart,  thence  steamer  to  Gravenhurst.  Thence  the  route  is  all  by  water 
thronch  Lakes  Muskoka,  Rossean,  and  1  oseph-Hdl  connecting.  After  a  few  miles 
run  the  steamer  turns  into  the  River  Muskoka,  which  it  ascends  seven  miles  to 
Bracebridge.  Bracebridge  is  the  starting  point  for  the  South  Muskoka  and  for 
TnuHnc  Lake,  sixteen  mues  distant*  both  splendid  deer  and  trout  districts,  with 
guides,  boats  and  dogs  at  both  places.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  haul  a  boat 
over  to  the  former,  some  ten  miles.  Mr.  Higgins,  of  Queens  hotd,  Bracebridge, 
wUl  be  of  service  io  securing  guides  and  conveyance.  At  the  head  of  Lake  Ros- 
seau  is  a  fine  hotel  kept  by  Mr.  Pratt.  Good  deer  hunthig  and  trout  fishing  and 
everr  convenience  tlhere.  At  the  head  of  Joseph  Lake  Is  a  very  comfortable 
hotel  kept  by  Mr.  Praaer.  Black  bass  fishing  in  the  lake.  There  Is  a  road  from 
there  to  rarry  Sound  and  Geoiigian  Bay.  From  Rosseau  there  Is  an  excellent 
mail  road  to  the  Magnetewan,  thirty-three  miles  distant,  and  extending  as  ihany 
more  miles  lo  Lake  Nipissiiui^.  Telegraph  communication  between  all  these 
points,  which  are  designated  here  merely  as  places  of  rest  and  departure,  acces- 
sible to  the  most  feeble,  and  comfortable  in  all  respects  for  the  wives  of  sportsmen. 
There  is  no  end  to  minor  obiective  points  which  can  be  reached  by  steamboat, 
skiff,  or  wagon— Gull  Lake,  near  Gravenhurst,  at  the  beginning  or  the  interior 
route,  with  fair  fishing  for  salmon  trout,  speckled  trout,  pickerel  and  bass,  and 
some  deer  and  ducks ;  Moon  River,  twenty  miles  nordk-west  from  Gravenhurst, 
with  a  beautiful  fidl,  and  very  good  fishing  for  the  fish  above  mentioned,  and 
mascalonge  :  Perch  Lake,  Silver  Lake,  Pickerel  Lake,  and  Terry's  Lake, all  near 
the  head  of^  Muskoka  Lake, and  well  stocked  with  fish;  Sharpens  Creelt,  near 
Bracebridge,  with  speckled  trout :  a  chain  of  lakes,  reaohed  by  sixteen  miles  sta- 
giiig  from  Bracebridige,  called  Fairy  Vernon,  Fox,  and  Peninsula  Lakes,  with  the 
Lake  of  Bays,  reached  by  a  portage  of  three-fourths  of  a  mile :  and  i>est  of  all, 
the  waters  adjacent  to  and  including  the  fiunous  Magnetewan,  aJl  of  which  teem 
with  deer,  ducks  and  fish  of  various  kinds.  Of  these  are  Aumick  I«ake,  Seeb 
Lake,  White  Lake,  and  Doe  Lake,  the  last  little  visited  but  highly  spoken  of! 

The  whole  country  is  now  so  accessible  that  the  sportsman  can  easily  visit  the 
mlacipal  hmiling  ana  fishing  grounds  in  the  space  of  a  single  month.  At  the  most 
freaoented  plac»s,  boats,  canoes,  don,  and  guides  can  be  procured.  A  canoe 
with  guide  will  cost  fa  per  day.  Richard  X^rooks  of  Magioetewan  will  act  as 
gnidelor  fishing  and  hunting  parties  on  the  Magnetewan,  and  furnish  canoes,  a 
tent,  and  three  dogs  for  $a.so  per  day.  Provisions  and  wagons  can  be  obtained 
at  the  laiger  towns,  but  it  is  advisable  for  the  sportsman  to  take  his  own  camp 
kit  and  tent  Heavy  clothing  is  reauisite  at  all  times  of  the  year,  although  the 
mid-summmer  days  are  often  very  not.  June,  September,  and  October  are  the 
best  months,  the  former  for  fish,  the  latter  for  game.  Tike  weather  is  not  severe 
in  October^  and  navigation  does  not  dose  until  the  end  of  the  month.  Expenses 
of  round  tnp  for  a  month  $ioo.  Joseph  Scott,  Gravenhurst,  will  furnish  guides, 
boats  and  reliable  information.  A  good  map  of  the  river  and  adjacent  country 
may  be  obtained  of  Charles  Lount,  Register,  Bracebridge ;  or  of  Adams,  Ste- 
phenson ft  Co.,  King  St.,  Tormto. 


Niagara.  The  commons  near  the  town  are  excellent  grounds  for  plover 
shooting.  For  the  fishing  of  the  Niagara  River  see  Niagara,  New  York.  On 
the  Srie  and  Niagara  division  c»f  the  Canada  Southern  Railroad.    Good  hotels. 

Harwood.  In  Rice  Lake,  bass,  pickerel,  mascalonge.  Reached  via  Grand 
Trunk  Railrocul  from  Toronto  to  Port  Hope  or  Coburg,  or  by  boat  from  Rochester 
to  Coburg.  thence  to  Harwood  seventeen  miles.  A.  V.  Denlo's,  and  other  hotels, 
where  Indians,  canoes,  etc.,  can  be  obtained. 

The  attmwa  IHatriet-' 

One  of  the  best  hunting  grounds,  easily  accessibte  from  the  cities  of  Montreal 
and  Ottawa,  is  to  be  found  in  the  country  watered  by  the  River  Nation  and  its 
tributaries.  This  river,  which  empties  into  the  Ottawa  about  forty  miles  below 
the  city  of  the  same  name,  is  long,  narrow  and  deep,  flows  through  a  somewhat 
flat  country,  aod  is  one  of  the  most  important  lumbenng  tributaries  of  the  Ottawa. 
It  has  numerous  small  streams  running  into  it  which  render  the  surrounding 
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country  penetrable  by  boat.  The  whole  r^on  abounds  In  mineral  aprinn«  to 
many  of  which  the  deer  resort  In  numbers  on  account  of  the  saline  character  of 
the  waters. 

To  reach  the  hunting  rround  you  leave  Montreal  by  the  morning  train  for 
Lachine^  thence  steamer  (breakfast)  to  Carillon  ;  thence  railroad  lo  GrenviUe,  as 
the  steamer  does  not  go  through  the  canal.  From  GrenviUe  steamer  (dinner)  to 
Brown'&  Wharf,  where,  if  there  are  more  than  two  or  three  in  the  party,  a  con- 
veyance must  be  hired  to  Plantagenet.  There  is  a  mail  wagon  which  can  carry 
two  or  three  persons,  but  no  more.  At  Plantagenet  you  must  stop  all  night,  and 
there  a  conveyance  may  be  obtained  to  take  you  to  what  is  called  '*  The  Bro<dc,** 
where,  if  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  services  of  Jim  Simpson,  von 
may  expect  sport.  There  are  other  hunters  besides  Simpson.  The  fiue  mm. 
Montreal  to  Brown's  Wharf  is  about  $3.25,  including  breakfast  and  dmner :  from 
the  Wharf  to  Plantagenet,  fifty  cents.  A  buggy  and  driver  to  The  Brook  will 
cost  about  ^,  and  you  will  pay  Simpson  $9  per  cmy  for  himself  and  dogs,  for  each 
day  you  hunt :  perhaps  a  little  more,  should  there  be  a  large  party.  The  iare 
from  Ottawa  to  Brown's  Wharf  is  about  $1.35.  Early  in  the  season  it  is  prefera- 
ble to  camp  out,  but  Simpson  can  generally  find  accommodation  for  a  few. 

Besides  deer,  this  region  abounds  in  bears,  foxes,  hares,  and  ruffed  grouse. 
The  only  way  you  can  hunt  the  latter  is  to  have  a  dog  that  will  tree  them  and 
bark  until  you  come  up.    In  this  way  large  numbers  may  be  obtained. 

J*eter6oroMgJk  Countff— 

BmrUigk.  Deer,  ducks,  partridge  ;  black  bass.  The  route  is  via  the  Midland 
Railroad  to  Lakefield,  thence  steamer.  There  is  a  comfortable  and  neat  tavern  at 
Burleigh  KaUs. 

Yaung^t  Point.  Bass,  and  mascalonge  fishing.  Reached  via  steamer.  Six 
miles  from  here  is  the  Burleigh  Hotel,  which  is  de«gned  expressly  for  sportsmen, 
and  where  splendid  salmon  trout  fishing  may  be  found.  The  fish  weigh  from  ten 
to  thirty-five  pounds.  Excellent  guides  can  be  readily  obtained,  canoes  can  be 
had  for  hire,  and  all  camping  equipments  can  be  purchased,  or  porhaps  rented,  at 
reasonable  prices  by  merely  applying  to  the  landlord  of  the  house  where  the 
qx>rtsman  may  put  up. 

Pigeon  River  and  Pigeon  Lake  are  good  duck  shooting  grounds ;  black  ducks, 
pin-tails,  teal  and  wooo  ducks.  Take  Midland  Railway  to  Omemee,  thence  via 
boat  down  stream  to  Muakrat  Island,  a  good  camping  ground,  and  excellent 
shooting.  Flood's  Bog,  three  miles  farther,  is  good  snipe  ground.  Clanaey's 
Pond  is  the  resort  of  many  ducks.  Twin  Islands  at  the  head  of  Pigeon  Lake  is 
the  best  point  for  shooting. 

Feierhorougk.  The  Otonabee  River  is  a  noble  stream  for  black  bass  fishing. 
It  is  a  sluggim  stream  of  some  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  from  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  wide,  winding  gracefully  through  forest  and  &rm 
till  it  enters  Rice  Lake. 

The  fish  are  game  to  the  last,  and  range  in  weight  from  one  and  one-half 
to  five  pounds,  excellent  duck  shooting  on  the  lakes  in  the  vicinity.  Buck- 
horn  Lake  affords  excellent  mascalonge  fishing,  with  deer  shooting  in  uie  neigh- 
borhood. Reached  by  stage  from  Peterborough  six  miles  to  Chemong  Lalce, 
thence  by  water.    Peterborough  is  on  a  branch  of  the  Midland  Railway. 

Balsam  Lake.  Big  Island  u  a  good  deer  ground.  The  pools  all  about  are  fuU 
of  fine  fish.  At  the  foot  of  the  rapid  between  Big  and  Little  Mud-tuxtle  Bays,  is 
a  famous  place  for  fish. 

Stony  Lake^  is  a  body  of  water  about  nine  miles  long  by  three  wide,  and 
dotted  over  with  innumerable  islands  of  all  sizes  and  shapes.  Manv  of  these  are 
wooded,  others  are  covered  with  grass  and  small  shrubs.  The  black  bass  fishing 
in  the  lake  is  first-class,  especially  at  the  mouths  of  Jack's  and  Eel  Creeks.  Troll- 
ing is  also  good  in  all  parts  of^the  lake,  mascalonge  and  land-locked  salmon 
taking  the  troll  freely.  The  latter  fish  afford  mignificent  sport  for  the  angler 
(with  live  minnow  for  bait)  early  in  May,  at  Purieigh  Falls ;  they  are  seldom 
caught  weighing  less  than  seven  pounds,  and  have  been  taken  over  thirty  pounds 
in  weight.  Herring  and  perch  are  also  caught  in  the  lake.  Summer  dude  shoots 
ing  begins  on  the  15th  ofAugust,  and  remains  good  for  four  or  five  weeks,  when 
the  fall  flight  commences.  Wild  rice  and  celery  grow  in  great  abundance  In  all 
of  these  waters,  which  are  visited  by  millions  of  the  dues  tribe,  until  the  cold 
weather  closes  the  waters,  compelling  them  to  seek  a  more  congenial  dime. 
Deer  hunting,  or  rather,  the  open  season  begins  about  the  ist  of  September, 
Stony  Lake,  Lovesick  Lake  and  Deer  Bay,  (all  contiguous.)  being  favorite  re- 
sorts for  the  deer  hunter,  as  they  are  all  easy  of  access,  and  deer  are  plentUiiL 
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The  Mount  Jallen  Hotel,  on  the  Tery  shore  of  Stony  Lake,  for  the  especial 
comfort  of  tourists  and  sportsmen,  has  accommodation  for  sixty  iruests,  with  every 
luxury  that  could  reasonably  be  looked  for  in  the  backwoods  of  Canada.  Terms 
%2  per  day.  $10.  w  per  week.  Sailboats,  row  boats,  and  canoes,  gfuides  and  dofj^s 
are  always  at  hand.  Go  via  Rochester,  N.  Y..  to  Charlotte  on  the  New  York 
Centra]  Railroad,  thence  by  steamer  to  Port  Hope,  thence  Midland  Railway  to 
Lakefield  where  tne  steamer  Chippewa  is  in  waiting^  to  convey  you  to  Mt.  J  alien. 
Time  from  Chxrlotte,  fourteen  hours,  fare  I4.  Fare  from  New  York  about  fsio 
each  way. 


l^t^Fctni  or  l^ini  Tr^vtrt*^  on  Lake  Brie,  is  owned  by  an  Influential  dub 
and  has  been  known  for  years  as  one  of  the  finest  preserves  and  shootinc  grounds 
in  the  country.    Citizens  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  Joint  members.    A 

Sreat  deal  ot  fur,  as  well  as  some  game  and  fish  is  taken  there  annually,  but  the 
uck  shooting  affords  the  sport  par  exctlUnct.    Reached  by  steuner  from  Mont- 
real or  Kington  to  Picton,  thence  seventeen  miles  drive. 

M^nfrevo  County-^ 

Pemhroke^  on  Alumette  Lake.  Excellent  trout  fishing  with  deer  shooting  in 
the  neighborhood.  Talce  cars  from  Brockville  on  Gnnd  Trunk  Railway,  to 
Sand*8  Point,  and  thence  steamer.    Several  hotels. 

M«M«oe  Cotin^y— 

Lake  Simcoe.  One  of  the  most  famous  black  bass  localities  in  the  world  is  Lake 
Simcoe,  and  its  contiguous  chain  of  lakes.  It  is  onlv  twenty-four  hours  from 
New  York  City,  via  Niagara  Falls  and  Toronto,  ano  thence  by  the  Northern/ 
Railway  of  Canada  to  Barrie  or  Belle  Ewart,  at  which  places  a  steamboat  con- 
nect* with  the  railway.  This  boat  traverses  Lake  Simcoe  thirty  miles,  and  passes 
by  a  connecting  channel  into  Lake  Couchiching,  touching  at  Orillla,  at  which 
place  there  is  also  a  railway  connection  with  Barne.  In  other  words,  there  is  an 
all  rail  route  from  New  York  to  OriUia.  Prom  Couchiching  is  ten  miles  of  staging 
to  Muskolca  Lake,  one  of  the  very  finest  bass  lakes  in  the  world,  and  there  the 
angler  may  take  steamboat  again,  and  traversing  the  lake,  pass  through  a  canal 
and  lock  mto  Lalce  Rosseau.  This  whole  region  swarms  with  bas3,  and  is  well 
worth  a  week^s  visit  Cost  of  a  ten  days'  tnp  about  $75.  Bxcellent  hotels  at 
Belie  Ewart,  Barrie  and  Orillia.  Guides  and  boats  can  also  be  obtained  at 
Kama,  an  Indian  village  three  miles  above  Orillia. 

Bohcayxeon,  Tnis  is  a  good  place  for  any  sportsman  desiring  variety.  In 
May,  Tune,  and  July,  mascalonge  can  be  caught  in  any  quantities.  They  run 
from  five  to  twenty  pounds,  averaging  about  mne  pounds.  Black  bass  are  gamv 
and  large.  Ducks,  partridges  and  snipe  are  plenty.  Deer  abundant,  and  hounds 
and  starters  can  be  found  m  the  village.  Half  a  mile  beyond  Bobcaygeon,  the 
river  enters  Pigeon  Lake,  and  from  this  place  can  be  reached  numerous  others, 
all  well  supplied  with  fish.  At  Bobcaygeon,  good  hotel  board  can  be  had  at  five 
dollars  per  weelc    The  best  place  is  kept  by  John  Simson,  whose  wife  makes  it  a 

flace  of  home  neatness.  This  place  can  be  reached  via  tlie  Midland  Railroad  to 
,indsay ,  tnence  by  steamboat.  There  are  no  boats  nor  guides.  The  foot  of 
Pigeon  Lake,  at  Little  Bob  River,  is  the  place  to  fish. 

Gravenhurst.  Ruffed  grouse  and  deer.  Go  via  raU  to  Orillia,  thence  by  stage, 
twenty-five  miles.    Hotels. 

LituUev.  Eight  miles  down  the  Scazag  River,  Sturgeon  Bay,  is  a  renowned 
place  for  black  bass,  mascalonge  and  other  fish.    There  is  a  good  summer  hotel. 

Cobcconk.  Two  miles  distant  from  Coboconk  are  some  excellent  black  bass 
fishing  pools.  Big  Turtle  Lake  has  mascalonge  fishing  :  Moore's  Lake,  salmon  and 
mascalonge  ;  GuU  Lake,  salmon.  In  the  &11  good  trolling  between  the  island,  and 
in  the  vicinity  is  good  deer  shooting.  Mountain  Lake  is  well  stocked  with  salmon 
trout,  reached  from  Gull  River  Bridge.  Big  Bush  Kouk  Lake  is  the  receiving 
basin  of  three  chains  of  lakes,  salmon  and  game  in  all  the  surrounding  country. 
Grass  River  and  lake.  Pine  and  Cranberry  Lake,  etc.  Hall's  Lake  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  chain,  and  is  in  the  centre  of  a  grand  game  country.  Take  th« 
Toronto  and  Nipissing  Railway  to  Coboconk. 

W>ilfni^fon  Co«n<|f— 

GutUk.  Fine  bags  of  plover  are  made  in  the  vicinity.  Reached  via  the 
Grand  Trunk,  or  the  Great  Western  Railroad.    Hotels  excellent. 
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QUEBEC 

The  Province  of  Quebec,  or  Canada  £ast»  has  an  area  of  I93.« 
355  square  miles.    The  population  (i>i9i.576)]s  mostly  confined 
to  that  portion  of  the  province  lying  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
and  west  of  the  meridian  of  Quebec*  and  known  as  the  Eastern 
Townships.    North  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  there  are  but  a  few  settle- 
ments, and  a  small  number  of  hamlets  a  short  distance  inland  from 
the  river.    The  inhabitants  are  principally  of  French  descent,  pre- 
serve many  of  the  old  customs,  and  speak  a  patois,  some  knowled^ 
of  which  the  visitor  will  find  of  great  service.     The  surface  of 
Quebec  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  hilly ;  north  of  that  river  it  is 
rocky  and  mountainous.    There  are  here,  as  in  Ontario,  extensive 
forests,  numerous  rivers  and  lakes.     The  North-western  country 
is  especially  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  its  water  system,  and  is 
little  else  than  a  continuous  chain  of  lakes  and  their  connecting 
streams.    The  hunting  and  fishing,  the  conveniences  of  travel  and 
the  restrictions  upon  salmon  fishing  are  the  same  as  those  already 
given  under  Ontario. 

A  nticotti  Island.  Reached  in  summer  by  r^^lar  aailinfj^  packet  from  Gaape, 
and  by  chance  vessels  from  Quebec.  A  canoe,  Indians,  ana  provisions  can  be 
obtained  at  Gaspe.  Take  shot  gun,  salmon  and  trout  rods.  From  Gaspe  to  West 
Point,  the  run  is  seventy  miles.  There  is  a  lighthouse  here.  Eng^lisb  Bay  is  a 
fishing  station  a  few  miles  to  the  northward.  Twelve  miles  further  is  filUs-Bay. 
There  Is  fair  shooting  all  along  shore,  for  yellow  legs,  plover,  ducks  and  sea 
pigeons.  There  are  cabins  at  £Uis  Bay,  and'  at  the  head  of  a  neighboring  inlet, 
known  as  Gamanche  Bay,  Captain  Setter  has  a  very  comfortable  house,  inland 
are  bogs,  barrens,  pools  and  creeks,  which  are  breeding  places  for  geese.  Fffteea 
miles  further  is  Bessie  River,  with  good  fishing  for  saunon  and  trouL  The  inter* 
mediate  ground  is  broken  by  wooded  spits  and  grassy  points,  which  enclose  In- 
numerable lagoons,  into  which  the  tide  flows,  and  these  swarm  with  ducia  in 
great  variety.  Absalom  Gamanche  and  his  wife  liave  a  cabin  at  Bessie  River, 
and  will  accommodate  sportsmen.  Four  miles  up  stream  is  a  splendid  salmon 
pool  vrith  lai^e  fish.  The  trout  fishing  is  very  fine,  the  fish  running  from  half  a 
pound  each  to  two  pounds.  Some  twenty  miles  farther  is  Otter  River,  supplying 
good  salmon  fishing  for  rods.  There  are  plenty  of  ducks  and  geese  here.  A  few 
miles  farther  is  Jupiter  River,  the  largest  river  on  the  i^nd,  sixteen  miles  in 
length,  with  many  large  salmon  and  fine  pools.  For  trout^  rod  will  average  two 
hundred  per  day.  Four  miles  from  Jupiter  is  Southwest  Point,  a  fishing  station. 
A  Mr.  Pope  lives  here  and  entertains  most  hospiubly.  There  are  no  animals  on 
Anticosta  Island,  save  bears,  martens,  otters,  and  several  varieties  of  fox.  For 
salmon,  small  flies  are  requisite,  the  most  Irilling  being  one  widi  red  head,  pale 
green  body,  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel,  legs  light  brown,  wings  of  partridge  feather, 
and  brick-red  tail ;  another,  equally  good,  with  dark  claret  body,  with  silver 
twist,  bright  scarlet  legs,  wings  of  brown  mottied  turkey  feather,  with  black  dp, 
and  forked  tail  of  yellow  and  red ;  and,  generally  speaking,  bright  gaudy  fllea 
with  small  hook  seem  to  be  the  favorites. 

The  cost  of  a  month's  trip,  in  round  numbers,  would  be  about  $150  for  two 
persons. 

J3ofta«enfi«re  Cow»<if-i- 

Port  Daniel  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kouvelle  River,  In  which  Is  excellent  fishing. 
Reached  via  steamer  from  Montreal,  Quebec  or  Dalhouste. 

New  Carlisle.  Fine  salmon  fishing  in  the  Bonaventure  River.  Reached  via 
steamer  from  Quebec.  The  river  is  mthout  bad  rapids  or  obstructions,  tibe  water 
cold  and  clear. 
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Charl^oaiat  County^ 

Mai  BaU^  ninety  miles  from  Qaebec  on  the  I.ower  St  Lawrence  River.  A 
good  moose  countiy.  Surface  mountainous.  Lodgings  in  fiinnhouse,  or  camp. 
Reached  by  shallop. 

Murray  Bay.  A  fiuhionable  watering  place  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  be- 
tween Montreal  and  Quebec,  reached  by  rail  or  steamer.  Fair  trout  fishing  in 
the  vicinity.    Post  Office  address  is  PoinU  a  Pic, 

Chateagumy  County-^ 

Or snsttnan  and  Durham.  Deer  abound  in  the  Plat  Rock  woods  between 
Ormstown  and  Franklin.  Reached  via  Caughnawagat  on  the  Lachine  division  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad. 

St.  Urkaiu.  The  caribou  still  resort  in  large  droves  to  feed  on  the  white  moss 
which  clothes  most  luxuriantly  the  extensive  moors  in  rear  of  Bay  St.  Paul,  called 
Lts  yardinsy  and  bears  are  frequently  met, attracted  by  a  small  red  berry,  which 
grows  on  low  shrubs  much  luce  the  low-bush  cranberry.  Whole  moors  are 
studded  with  this  fruit,  called  by  the  Indians  Des  Grains.  From  St.  Urbain  the 
trip  is  made  on  snow  shoes.  The  guides  are  harnessed  to  the  wagons  laden  with 
provisions,  ammunition  and  camp  utensils,  and  away  you  go  for  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  on  foot,  over  the  most  mountainous,  but  picturesque  portion  of  the  Lauren- 
tine  Chain,  amid  some  of  the  Mrildest  and  most  lovely  scenery  on  the  continenL 
Take  boat  from  Quebec  to  St.  Urbain. 

Cikieoffdflni  County-^ 

Ckicoutimi.  Land-locked  salmon  are  caught  In  the  Saguenay.  Reached  via 
steamer  from  Quebec.  Provide  camping  equipments  at  Chicontimi.  and  aftei 
cros^ng  the  river,  drive  eighteen  miles,  to  the  house  of  Thomas  Savard,  who  will 
act  as  guide  to  the  camping  ground  which  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Grand  Discharge. 

Oom^pioii^  County — 

TAe  Ckaudiere.  Thie  River  Chaudiere  is  the  outlet  of  Lake  Megantic,  and 
empties  into  the  St.  Lawrence  just  above  Quebec,  over  a  beautiful  fall.  The  first 
rapids  of  the  Chaudiere  near  the  outlet  of  Megantic  Lake,  are  three  miles  from  the 
landing  at  John  Boston's,  where  there  is  a  post  office.  It  is  a  romantic  canoe 
voyage  from  the  falls  up  to  the  lake,  with  abundant  trout  fishing  in  the  numerous 
trioutarles. 

Lake  St.  Francis.  Reached  by  wagon  from  Stomoway,  twelve  miles,  or  by 
boat  from  Sherbrooke.  Fine  mascalonge  fishing,  and  trout  fishing  in  aajacent 
waters.    (See  Lake  Megantic.) 


The  JEaatem  2V»tviMMpa— 

The  section  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  known  as  the  Bastem  Townships  lies 
directly  north  of  the  States  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  and  extends  thence 
northerly  and  easterly  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick 
and  the  State  of  Maine.  The  oountry  is  very  hilly,  almost  mountainous,  and 
abounds  in  lakes  and  streams  which,  in  their  turn,  abound,  in  general,  in  fish : 
principally  trout,  lake  trout,  bass,  pike  and  pickerel.  In  the  larger  streams,  and 
the  laJKes,  they  will  be  found  weighing  from  one  to  five  pounds.  The  best  flies 
for  the  Saimo/^ntintUis  in  these  waters  are  the  Canada  fly  and  any  medium-sizcKi 
brown-winged  fly.  The  lunge  never  rise  to  the  fly,  but  are  taken  by  trolling  and 
by  down  fishing.  The  best  bait  is  tl>e  live  minnow,  and  the  best  season  for  troll- 
ing is  from  May  asth  to  July  ist.  With  a  moderate  amount  of  skill  you  will  be 
sure  of  fair  sport,  and  be  pleased  with  the  country.  To  enjoy  this  section  thor- 
oughly a  full  oampinr  outfit  is  necessary,  and  a  good  bit  of  advice  to  those  about 
making  camp  is,  to  aW  a  ditch  three  incties  deep  around  the  tent,  so  formed  tliat 
the  water  from  a  rainndl  may  run  oflF  at  one  or  two  comers.  The  Passumpsic 
Railroad  is  given  as  the  most  direct  route.  Parties  travelling  after  luly  ist  can 
avail  themselves  x>f  the  excursion  rates  to  Newport ;  return  tickets  being  issued 
for  %t^.  A  party  could  thus  go  to  Newport,  thence  to  Sherbrooke,  and  return  by 
way  of  Magog  ;  thus  enloymff  the  sail  up  the  lake  and  arriving  at  Newport  in 
season  for  the  evening  tram-.  The  tourist  by  taking  the  evening  train  from  Bos- 
ton, will  arrive,  or  should  ariive  in  Sherbrooke  next  day  in  ample  season  to  get 
his  tent  pitched  the  same  night.  Even  if  he  buys  his  supplies  in  Sherbrooke,  there 
will  be  ample  time  to  camp  the  same  night.  Wherever,  in  this  section,  there  Is 
mail  communication  by  stage,  transportation  may  l>e  had  at  an  average  rate  of 
five  or  six  cents  a  mile;  sO'  that  parties  desiring  to  visit  any  other  part  of  the 
country  than  those  named  may  make  their  estimates  accordingly. 
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Brom^oH  Lmkts,  The  lakes  of  the  Brompton  Chain  are  twelve  or  ftmrteea  io 
aumber«  situated  In  the  midst  of  a  perfect  wilderness  of  hills ;  indeed,  so  broken 
is  the  contour  of  the  ground,  they  can  only  be  reached  by  one  road,  and  that  one 
runs  at  an  average  ani^le  of  45*  to  the  horizon.  The  larjger  lakes  contain  the 
finest  "  lunge  "  or  lake  trout,  and  some  of  the  smaller  ones  abound  with  brook 
trout  and  bass.  At  the  foot  of  the  largest  htite  there  is  a  mill,  but  this  is  about 
the  only  building  in  a  circuit  of  miles,  and  the  sportsman  may  easily  imagine 
himself  m  a  perfect  wilderness. 

At  Brompton  Lake  proper,  seven  miles  long  by  three  wide,  the  Waterloo  Club 
has  a  club-house.  Boats  and  a  permit  to  occupy  the  club-house  can  be  obtained 
at  the  village  of  Waterloo.  The  club-house  is  situated  on  a  small  island  near  the 
middle  of  the  lake.  At  the  west  side  of  the  lake  a  small  creek  comes  in,  which  is 
the  outlet  of  Mud  Lake,  and  another  nameless  lake.  Mud  Lake  is  about  a  mile 
long,  and  contains  l>oth  lunffe  and  speckled  trout.  Two  miles  east  from  the  large 
lake  is  Little  Brompton  Lake,  which  is  nearly  two  miles  lonf .  Two  and  a  luuf 
miles  east  from  the  south  end  of  the  large  lake  is  a  body  of  water  called  Key 
Pond.  This  pond  is  somewhat  larger  than  Little. Brompton.  Roth  of  these  lakes 
contain  lunge.    Three  miles  south  from  the  ''  Old  Milr'  is  Trout  Lake,  which  is 

I  about  two  miles  long.    Speckled  trout  have  been  caught  there  that  tipped  up  the 

beam  at  the  six  pound  notch.    This  lake  is  only  six  miles  by  a  good  road  nrom 

'  Magog.  The  **  Old  Mill  '*  is  the  name  of  a  landing  place  on  the  iiuet  of  Brompton 

Lake,  where  an  old  mill  once  stood.  There  is  none  there  now.  The  water  at 
this  spot  tumbles  over  the  old  dam  down  the  rocks  into  a  dark  deep  pool,  the 
abode  of  many  large  speckled  trout.  They  will  seldom  rise  to  the  fly,  but  are 
taken  with  a  live  minnow  or  a  small  trolling  qxwn.  Yon  launch  your  boat  here 
and  row  down  the  sluggish  stream  three  miles  to  the  lake,  which  is  about  seven 
miles  in  length  by  three  in  breadth.  You  find  here  the  speckled  trout,  the  silver 
lunge,  which  vary  in  weight  from  three  to  twenty-five  pounds,  the  black  lunge 

I  from  two  to  ten  pounds,  and  a  short,  thick  lunge,  which  hardly  ever  exceeds  two 

'  pounds  in  weight    The  latter  fish  are  only  caught  by  down  lishing  in  very  deep 

water. 

To  reach  the  Brompton  Lakes,  take  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  to  Sherbrooke, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Magog  and  Francis  Rivers.  This  is  on  the  Masaiwippi 
branch  of  the  Passumpsic  Railroad,  and  also  on  the  Kennebec  and  Mecantic 
roads.  The  Magc>g  House  is  the  best  hotel  in  Sherbrooke,  where  you  will  find 
good  accommodations,  at  %\  to  $1.25  per  day.  The  lakes  can  also  be  reached  from 
Magog,  if  preferable.  The  distance  from  the  hotel  to  Brompton  Udce  is  fourteen 
miles  over  a  passable  road. 

hyateriiw.  Waterloo,  or  Magog,  is  situated  near  a  small  lake  bearing  the 
same  name,  and  is  on  tne  Shenard  and  Chamby  Railroad,  which  runs  from 
Montreal.  The  train  leaves  Montreal  at  a.45  p.  m.,  and  arrives  in  Waterloo 
at  seven  o'clock  that  evening.  At  the  sution  you  will  find  a  free  *^  bus"  for 
the  Brooks  Hotel,  where  you  will  get  good  accommodations  at  $1.95  per  day. 
Waterloo  boasts  a  ''  Piscatorial  Club,"  whose  members.  Messrs.  George  Allen, 
Wale  Taylor,  Nutting,  Skinner,  and  others,  are  a  set  or  genial  gentlemen,  ever 
ready  to  give  any  information  and  assistance  that  a  stranger  apoftsmao  visit- 
ing there  may  require.  For  pickerel,  fish  in  the  lake  near  the  hotel,  or  drive  over 
to^roome  Lake,  a  fine  body  of  water  seven  miles  from  Waterloo.  This  lake  is 
fiimous  for  its  black  bass  fishing,  and  for  an  abundance  of  fish  called  ^*  shad 
waiters. "  At  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  near  the  village  of  Knowlton,  large  quan- 
tities of  pike  are  caught.  To  catch  speckled  trout,  get  a  rig  from  **  Herbert  s,'^  and 
take  Walt  Taylor,  or  some  other  memlier  of  the  club  with  you,  and  take  a  tour 
among  the  streams  and  lakes  east  toward  Magog.  Put  your  rod  together  first  some 
four  miles  out  from  the  village,  and  try  the  railroad  pool ;  fish  there  and  in  the 
brook  through  the  Beaver  meadow  carefully,  and  you  will  be  able  to  count  a  goodlv 
number  of  fine  brook  trout.  Some  four  miles  farther  you  come  to  Grass  Pond, 
which,  however,  is  full  of  pickerel ;  but  a  short  distance  from  the  pond,  in  iu 
outlet,  the  water  tumbles  over  a  little  fiill  into  a  deep  pool,  where  large  trout  are 
sometimes  caught  Four  miles  farther,  by  the  same  road,  briiws  yon  to  a  mill- 
pond  containing  large  trout  A  farther  drive  of  three  miles  brings  you  to  Mrs. 
Peaslev's  farmhouse,  where  you  put  up  your  team,  and.  uking  young  Peasley 
for  guiHc,  tramp  a  mile  through  the  woods  to  Lake  Nick,  a  pretty  sheet  of  water, 
which  measures  about  a  mile  in  length,  to  half  that  disUnce  in  breadtli.  The 
**  moss-backed  "  speckled  trout  are  taken  here,  weighing  from  one-half  to  four 
pounds.  They  are  caught  over  a  weedy  bottom,  in  four  or  five  feet  of  water. 
Some  two  hundred  yards  north  of  this  lake  is  Mud  Pond,  which  is  about  one- 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  contains  small  trout    Five  or  six  miles  south 
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from  Mn.  PemaleT's,  and  about  the  uune  distance  from  Knowlton  TiUa^,  is  Coon*8 
Pond,  a  beautiful  little  body  of  water  near  the  top  of  Bolton  Mountain,  and  con- 
tains a  rare  variety  of  the  Salma  /eniinalisy  known  there  as  the  **  forked  tailed 
speckled  trout*'  They  are  a  slim  formed,  silver-colored  trout,  with  the  usual 
red  spots  on  their  sides,  and  will  averag^e  half  a  pound  each.  They  take  the  fly 
well,  and  are  a  remarkably  fpamy  little  fish,  and  give  as  much  play  as  ordinary 
trout  of  three  times  their  size. 

Omape  CoutUff— 

The  York  River,  a  fine  salmon  and  trout  stream,  is  reached  via  New  Rich- 
mond. The  Little  Cascapedia  River  is  an  excellent  stream  for  salmon  and  trout 
fishing,  with  moose  in  the  vicinity.  Reached  via  Inter-colonial  Railroad  to  Dal- 
housie,  and  thence  by  sail-boat  across  the  bay,  or  via  steamer  from  New  Carlisle. 
Hotel  accommodations.    Take  guides  and  canoes,  and  camping  equipments,  and 

go  up  the  river  thirty  miles  to  the  r^on  of  the  Chick  Chick  mountains.    In  the 
rrand  River  are  salmon  and  grilse. 

The  Jffttffdalet^  Itlands — 

The  Mac dalen  Group  of  islands  are  situated  fifty  miles  from  Prince  Bdward 
Island,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  These  islands  are  thirteen 
in  number,  and  extend  in  a  north-easterly  range  of  fifty  miles.  Summer  excur- 
sionists visit  the  islands  for  the  rare  sport  of  white  sea  trout  fishing,  great  num- 
bers of  this  fish  being  found  in  the  vicinity.  The  route  is  via  steamer  from  Picton, 
fare  $8.  The  inhabitants  live  in  vexj  primitive  style,  and  the  accommodations  are 
humble,  but  the  visitor  will  meet  with  hospitality  wherever  he  may  go,  and  it 
content  to  forego  many  modem  conveniences^  will  be  sure  of  an  enjoyable  trip. 
Amherst,  Grindstone  and  Entry,  are  the  principal  islands  of  the  group.  The  Bird 
Isles  are  famous  brooding  grounds  of  ganneta,  puffins,  guillemots,  kittewakes  and 
razor-billed  ducks. 

The  Magog  District—  *" 

The  '*  Magog  "  District  lies  directly  north  of  the  Sutes  of  Vermont  and  New 
Hampcihire,  and  west  of  Somerset  County  in  Maine.  It  is  a  primitive  wilderness 
In  many  parts.  Its  principal  rivers  are  tne  Yamaska,  St.  Francis,  Nicolet.  Becan- 
cour  and  Chaudiere,  on  the  latter  of  whidi  are  the  picturesque  falls  of  tke  same 
name.  The  laigest  lakes  are  Memphremagog.  Massawippi,  Aylmer,  St.  Francis 
and  Megantic  :  but  throughout  the  region  are  found  numberless  small  lakes,  and 
from  the  hillsides,  countless  streams  gush  down  to  swell  the  volume  ot  the  larger 
rivers.  The  scenery  is  romantic  and  beautiful  in  the  extreme,  and  the  mountain 
air  peculiarly  bracing. 

The  region  is  accessible  by  way  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  from  Portland, 
Sherbrooke  being  the  most  convenient  point  of  departure  on  this  line,  by  way  ot 
the  Connecticut  and  Fassumpoic  River  Railroad,  from  GkMton,  either  disembark- 
ing at  Newport  or  going  on  to  Waterloo,  and  by  Hudson  River  and  Lake  Cham- 
plain  to  St  John's,  and  thence  to  Waterloo.  Steamer  Lady  of  the  Lake  conveys 
the  tourist  from  Newport  to  Magog ;  wtftich  latter  is  a  good  centre  of  operations. 
There  is  a  fair  hotel  at  Sherbrooke,  the  Magog  House  ;  rate  $1.50  per  day.  At 
Magog  there  is  also  a  fair  hotel  whose  price  is  about  $1  per  day,  and  the  same  is 
ctiarged  at  Waterloo  for  fair  accommooiation.  A  horse  and  buggy  may  be  hired 
tor  about  $1.50  per  day.  Tliere  are  many  good  streams  within  a  radius  of  sixteen 
miles  from  Waterloo,  though  the  fish  are  aj^  to  be  small.  At  Coon's  Pond,  twelve 
miles,  there  is  splendid  trouting,  the  fish  averaging  about  half  a  pound.  At  Lake 
Oxford,  twelve  miles,  they  are  taken  weighing  over  tliree  pounds ;  at  Brome 
Lake,  six  miles,  there  is  excellent  bass  fishing,  and  some  heavy  fish  are  taken, 
while  in  the  lake  at  the  village  you  may  troll  for  pike  with  good  success.  Mr.  B. 
B.  Hodge,  or  any  member  of  the  *'  Fishing  Club,"  will  afford  all  the  information 
to  sportsmen  that  lies  in  their  power.  From  Magofi;,  it  is  four  miles  to  Lake  Ox- 
ford. There  are  several  small  lakes  and  streams  in  the  vicinity  affording  good 
K>ort  In  Lake  Memphremagog  are  lake  trout,  or  ''*■  lunge  "  as  they  are  called. 
From  Sherbrooke,  a  arive  of^about  fourteen  miles  takes  you  to  the  Brompton 
series  ot  lakes  where  are  to  be  found  trout  and  bass,  but  as  boats  are  difficult  to 
procure  on  these  lakes,  the  tourist  liad  better  make  previous  arrangem..  nts.  Ten 
miles  brings  you  to  Lake  Massawippi  where  there  are  lake  trout,  and  ..his  lake 
can  be  reached  by  a  drive  of  five  miles  from  Magog.  There  are  also  small 
streams  within  a  few  miles  where  good  trout  fishing  may  be  had,  and  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  hotels  here,  as  elsewhere*  will  afford  all  possible  information. 
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There  are  numerous  mall  TiUaces  near  which  esoeUent  fishinip  may  be  had 
and  though  many  of  them  have  no  lotela,  yet  the  iohabitanta  are  ho^Nlmble,  and 
kindly  in  the  extreme. 

The  counties  of  Wolfe  and  Megantic  are  wfld  and  unsettled,  as  also  are  parts 
of  the  counties  of  Compton,  Richmond  and  Shefford,  and  even  parts  of  the  town 
of  Sherbrooke,  and  the  tourist  would  do  well  to  arm  himself  with  a  rifle  as  he  mar 
have  an  opportunity  to  meet  bruin  in  his  native  haunts.  Of  course,  only  in  the 
wilder  parts  of  the  above  counties  4s  this  possible,  but  there  are  numerous  smaller 
animals  :  and  easles  are  quite  common.  The  requisite  supplies  can  be  procured 
cheaply  in  Canada.  i 

Brompton  Lake,  and  Lake  Mecantic,  Aylmer  and  others  as  well  as  many  tribu-  ^ 

taries  of  the  Chaudiere^  afford  splendid  sport  The  Waterloo  Fishing  Club  have 
a  shanty  on  an  island  m  Brompton  Lake,  and  are  exceedingly  courteous  to  all 
sportsmen,  and  many  small  lakes  near  their  village  would  well  repay  a  wedc 
spent  on  their  shores. 

There  are  also  salmon  in  Salmon  River  but  they  will  not  take  a  fly.  | 

The  most  favorable  season  for  trout  fishing  is  during  May  and  June,  and  the  i 

.latter  (wrt  of  September.    During  the  hotter  months  they  are  only  to  be  found  in  j 

the  springholes  and  deep  shady  pools :  but  there  are  several  lakes  in  which  they  \ 

can  be  caught  on  any  cloudy  summer  day.  \ 

The  MeganHc  JHetrict-^ 

The  section  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  known  as  the  Megantic  ooantry 
braces  the  eastern  portions  of  Compton  and  Wolfe  counties  and  the  southern  part 
of  the  county  of  Beauce,  Its  southern  and  eastern  boundaries  being  the  StJUes  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Maine.  The  sur&ce  of  the  country  is  of  a  rolling  character, 
dotted  with  occasional  mountains,  the  Megantic  being  the  largest  in  the  district, 
and  one  of  the  finest  mountains  in  the  province.  The  district  is  well  watered  with 
numerous  lakes  and  streams,  which  form  the  sources  of  two  rivers  of  considerable 
size — the  St.  Francis  and  the  Chaudiere.  The  former  river  affords  but  little  npmt 
for  the  angler  as  it  only  contains  a  few  mascalonge,  pickerel,  and  other  coarse 
fish,  unless  we  add  salmon,  which  run  up  the  river  to  some  of  its  tributaries  for 
the  purpose  of  spawning,  but  they  give  no  sport  to  the  fly-fisher,  as  they  will  not 
rise  and  take  the  fly  so  far  from  the  sea.  The  upper  waters  of  the  Chaudiere  are 
well  stocked  with  the  Sa/m^  f»ntinalisy  and  some  of  them  of  large  size.  To 
reach  this  district,  make  your  first  stopping  place  at  Sherbrooke,  where  you  wiil 
find  good  accommodations  at  the  Magog  House.  Its  genial  landl<Mrd,  Brother 
Buck,  knows  how  to  keep  a  hoteL  You  can  here  procure  your  supplies,  except- 
ing tent  and  fishing  tackle,  which,  of  course,  you  have  brought  with  jrou,  together 
with  your  breech  loading  rifle  and  a  large  sized  revolver  and  oomfMiss.    At  this 


Stop  at  Clonglis  Hotel.  Good  trout  fishing  at  hand  in  the  mill  ponds,  and  also  at 
the  new  mill,  on  a  brook  some  five  miles  out  from  the  village  toward  Scotston. 
You  can  procure  boats  here,  to  haul  into  the  wilderness,  if  you  are  going  fiuther. 

Sc«itton.  This  is  a  new  village  at  Victoria  Falls,  on  the  Salmon  River,  a  trib- 
utary of  the  St  Francis  River,  twelve  miles  drive  firom  Robinson,  or  the  Burg, 
by  vragon  or  Pinkham's  Express.  You  can  procure  a  guide  here  for  $1.25  per 
day.  Archie  MacDonald  is  a  trustworthy  guide,  or  John  Breaden,  of  Burg ; 
Archie  Annas,  a  college  educated  Indian,  is  also  a  good  guide,  his  address  is 
Dilton,  Quebec.  Pinluam  usually  has  boats  to  hire,  and  wiU  furnish  a  team  to 
haul  your  boat  to  the  bay  or  over  to  the  lake  at  a  mere  nominal  sum.  While  you 
remam  at  Scotston  occupy  your  tent  by  all  means,  and  sleep  in  peace.  There 
are  some  large  trout  in  the  rapids  below  the  dam,  and  many  smaller  ones  of  half 
a  pound  weight  In  the  pond  acwve.  Should  your  visit  there  be  during  the  month 
of^ August  you  would  undoubtedly  witness  some  of  the  various  methods  used  by 
the  Scotch  settlers  to  destroy  the  salmon  that  are  stopped  here  by  the  dam  cm 
their  way  to  their  ^wwning  grounds  in  the  still  waters  a  few  miles  above  the 
falls. 

Lak«  Megantic,  There  are  two  routes  to  Lake  Megantic— one  by  the  new 
Government  road  from  Scotston  to  Myers,  a  distance  of  eighteen  or  twenty  miles, 
the  other,  the  old  route  via  Gould  and  Stamoway,  to  the  lake  near  its  foot,  at  John 
Boston's,  Lake  Megantic  Post  Office,  distance  about  thirty-eight  miles  from 
Scotston.  This  route  passes  near  two  lakes— Moffat's  and  McGiII's— which  contain 
no  speckled  trout,  but  a  fish  called  **  white  fish.'*  Gould  is  a  small  village  in  the 
township  of  Linwidt.    In  the  northern  part  of  th  e  town  there  is  a  trout  lake,  which 
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ft  ^wUl  pfty  to  Tidt.  Seven  mHes  from  Goald«  towmrd  Staniowmy,  U  Mountain 
Brook  number  three.  Some  three  miles  down  the  brook,  is  a  bog  or  stretch  of 
4lead  water,  of  considerable  size.  The  stream  from  the  road  down  to  the  bog.  has 
lAiely  been  cleared  out  by  lumbermen  to  run  down  thick  logs,  so  there  would  be 
but  Uttle  trouble  in  floating  a  boat  down  to  the  dead  water.  Accommodations  for 
tea.m8  may  be  found  at  one  of  the  fi^rmhouses  before  entering  the  wood  Another 
sbbjUI  river  passed  before  reaching  Stamoway  has  a  few  trout.  At  Starnoway 
there  is  but  one  hotel— Leonard's,  which  is  fourteen  miles  from  the  lake.  Four 
miles  from  Stamoway,  toward  the  lake,  is  a  small  creek  with  an  old  mill  on  it. 
Here  will  be  found  good  trouting.  Lake  M^^tic  is  estimated  to  be  about  four- 
teen miles  long,  and  from  two  to  three  miles  broad.  It  contains  both  lake  and 
specklcMl  tront.  black  bass,  and  many  other  varieties  of  fi^  Very  large  trout  are 
caught  at  the  first  rapids  of  the  Chaudiere  River,  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake.  Good 
frouse  shooting,  and  deer  to  be  had  three  miles  from  the  landing,  at  John  Boston's, 
l^rom  the  Chaudiere  go  up  the  lake  to  Myers*  and  trv  a  small  lake  back  of  the 
church  ;  then  go  up  to  the  nead  of  the  Megantic,  up  Spider  River  to  S|>ider  Lake, 
which  is  seven  miles  long :  then  fish  Arnold  River,  and  tramp  three  miles  over  to 
Xrout  Pond ;  also  visit  Bgg  Pond,,  east  of  the  Megantic.  The  Megantic  and 
suburbs  wUI  keep  you  quite  busy  tor  a  couple  of  weeks.  When  you  return  to 
Stamoway,  you  can  visit  another  small  trout  lake,  some  six  miles  distant ;  then  go 
to  Lampton,  at  L«ke  St.  Francis,  twelve  miles  from  Stamoway,  where  you  will 
have  trolling  for  mascalonge,  and  in  a  small  river  that  runs  into  the  west  side  of 
the  lake,  you  will  get  trout.  You  can  now  return  to  Sherbrooke  bv  water,  pass- 
infir  through  Lake  Aylmer,  or  return  to  Stamoway,  and  drive  to  Lake  Aylmer, 
twelve  miles ;  there  hire  a  boy  to  take  your  team  to  Briere's,  at  Lake  Weedon, 
ei^ht  miles  by  road  and  four  by  water,  while  you  go  down  with  your  boat  In 
the  bend  of  the  river,  near  a  mud  lake  and  among  the  rocks,  you  can  get  some 
fine  black  bass  and  hog  or  pike  perch.  From  Briere's  you  have  a  drive  of  nine- 
teen miles  to  Lathrop's  Hotel,  at  Dudswell  Comers.  There  is  some  good  brook 
fishiiHr  near  Lathrop  s,  and  you  should  visit  a  small  lake  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
township  of  Stoke,  some  eight  miles  from  the  hotel.  This  lake  is  lull  of  fine  trout. 
For  the  largest  fish,  take  off  your  fly  and  use  live  minnows  :  try  the  deep  water 
near  the  outlet,  and  see  how  <^uick  you  can  fill  your  basket,  rrom  the  Comers  to 
Sherbrooke  is  twenty-one  miles,  and  each  of  the  small  streams  that  you  pass 
between  those  places  have  trout  in  them.  Theophile  Beauchamp,  wEose  post 
office  address  is  at  St  H3rppolite  de  Richemy  P.  O.,  Province  ot  Quebec, Is  a 
good  general  guide  for  this  district. 

The  Bog.  This  is  the  centre  of  a  fine  moose  and  trout  country  ;  lying  along  the 
base  of  the  Menntic  Mountain,  five  miles  from  Scotston.  It  »  a  long  stretch  of 
dead  water  on  Otter  Brook — a  stream  that  empties  into  the  Salmon  some  three 
miles  above  the  &lls.  If  you  make  but  an  hour's  stay  at  Pinkliam's,  you  could 
reach  the  bog  for  dinner,  which  ^ou  will  take  a  mile  above  the  landing,  at  the 
Old  Dead  Pine,  where  you  will  find  a  little  rivulet  of  good  water,  which  comes 
down  sparkling  and  cold  from  the  mounuins.  Your  camp  should  be  three  miles 
up  the  stream,  at  the  mouth  of  Mountain  Brook.  There  are  plenty  of  trout  in  the 
bog,  and  some  of  them  will  tip  the  beam  at  full  three  pounds.  You  will  find  them 
the  most  beautiful  at  the  heaa  of  the  deep  pools,  where  the  lily  pads  nearly  cover 
the  water  ;  at  the  mouth  of  the  brook,  near  camp,  you  may  expect  some  big  fel- 
lows. The  sources  of  both  streams  are  a  couple  of  small  lakes  a  few  miles  aoove 
your  camp,  and  should  you  visit  them,  you  will  undoubtedly  have  fine  sport,  and 
find  the  trout  there  numerous  and  unsojihisticated.  When  you  tire  of  that  camp, 
return  to  the  landing  and  send  the  guide  for  your  team,  to  haul  your  boat  and 
traps  via  Scotston  tq  the  river,  while  you  fish  down  the  brook  to  its  mouth,  a  dis- 
tance of  three  miles.  After  you  reach  the  river  go  up  to  the  left  shore  for  a  short 
distance,  and  you  will  find  a  spruce  bark  camp,  where  you  will  await  your  guide  ; 
then  proceed  up  the  river  about  three  miles  and  camp  at  Gold  Spring,  Archie's 
(the  Indian),  old  camp,  at  the  foot  of  the  lower  still  water.  The  still  waters  of  the 
salmon  are,  together,  nine  miles  in  length,  with  a  portage  of  about  half  a  mile 
between  them.  The  lower  still  waters  afford  the  most  trout,  and  are  the  favorite 
haunts  of  deer  and  moose.  A  few  yards  below  and  opposite  the  camp,  is  the 
mouth  of  Mountain  Brook  number  two.  This  stream  taxes  its  rise  from  springs 
in  a  large  basin  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountain  ;  back  a  mile  from  the  river  are 
a  series  of  falls,  where  early  in  the  season  targe  trout  may  be  caught.  Above  the 
upper  still  water  you  come  to  the  settlement  of  Dilton  and  Pope's  gold  mines. 
On  the  Dilton  branch  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Salmon  you  will  find  good  sport. 
After  you  have  fished  these  waters  to  your  satisfaction,  and  desire  a  change, 
return  to  Scotston  and  start  to  Lake  Megantic. 
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Montmagny.  Good  snipe  and  duck  shooting  on  the  small  idands  In  the  St 
Lawrence,  near  this  point.    Reached  ria  the  Grand  Trunk  Railvray. 

MonUtwrency  CoutUy-- 

Tht  ItU  0/  Orltans.  The  Arg^entenay  meadows  on  the  north  shore,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  tne  island,  are  fine  hunting  grounds  for  wild  fowl  and  other  game. 
The  island  is  connected  with  Quebec  by  steam  ferries. 

Ckattau  Richer,  On  the  marshes  excellent  duck,  snipe  and  partridge  shoot- 
ing, with  trouting  in  the  upland  streams.  This  locality,  fifteen  miles  from  Quebec, 
and  easily  accessible  by  carriage  road  or  steamboat,  is  a  favorite  resort  for  th« 
sportsmen  of  that  city.    Fair  hotel  accommodations  will  be  found. 

Montmorency  River.  Excellent  fishing  for  trout,  thirty  miles  abore  the  faOs. 
At  the  falls,  eight  miles  from  Quebec,  is  good  trout  fishing,  but  the  property  is 
protected  by  the  owner  and  proprietor. 

Ottawa  C^unip^-' 

TAt^to,  Duck  and  deer  hunting  on  the  Ottawa  near  this  place.  Reached 
via  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  to  Xachine,  thence  via  steamer.  Provide  for 
camping. 

l^ontiae  CostfUy— 

Vtcteria  Lake  and  vicinity  If  a  good  locality  for  cariboo,  moose,  gronse,  harob 
and  trouL 

Pont  lf«uf  Counip-^ 

Jacquee  Cartier  River,  Trout  in  upper  part,  above  the  fidls :  salmon  In  lower 
part.  For  trout  uke  wagon  twenty-fave  miles  from  Quebec  John  Bayard  will 
furnish  canoe  and  man.  Mu^  camp  out.  For  nlmon,  take  steamer  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Jacques  Cartier,  and  there  obtain  canoes.  Country 
hilly. 

The  Quebee  Counirp-- 

The  region  designated  as  the  Quebec  country  is  Included  within  a  drcuit  of 
one  hundred  miles,  lying  north  of  the  city  of  that  name.  We  say  a  hundred  mOes, 
because  tne  sportsman,  however  much  of  an  ambitious  or  exploring  turn  of  mind, 
would  scarcely  undertake  the  journey  through  to  Hudson  Bay  or  Labrador, 
though  tb^  are  its  boundaries  proper.  Within  the  disunce  there  is  still  a  vast 
unexplored  mountainous  tract,  among  which  are  numberless  lakes,  rivers  and 
streams  affording,  each  and  all,  such  Ashing  and  pleasant  enjoyment  in  the  wild 
^^'W.l  f™**^*  ?P'  to  be  had  elsewhere  short  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
1— „;i!."'A?.^  k"  Cartier  is  the  first  river  of  any  importance  which  you  strike  after 
!.omJri*liS'  .**  I?  '^cnty  ™»lcs  disunt  from  that  city  and  is  the  boundary 
ufi? !m«„^?Kf  ^*  *°  ****  ^^'^^-  The  river  is  extremely  picturesque  in  its  meander- 
u5?  fro»?^Ihf«°"°*i^'?«*  »***"**«  with  which  it  is  dotted  and^ords  some  exceU 
clno^  for  fiffJ  f;  .j^f*°°?  ^*>»"«  .^«  ^  *»«  *»•**  *<>*^«'  <><»^n'    I»  t»  navigable  for 

tS?o  dLvI'^S.n?**^'  ""'^l^  ^^'^  »"  °>°"^^  w»"»  »>»*  <cw  portages, 
river  flovrini  hSwE  '^^^  ^*  Jacques  Cartier  is  the  St.  Am'sT*  ahaUow  rapid 
lireedee^SSoU  iX*'*'Ki*\IS*»  Precipitous  mountains  expanding  at  intervals  iJto 
S^allcf  t^hrjSJil'l'^^^'M"'^*^  »2"»«  fi««  fish.  One  of  the  lal^est  of  these  pooto 
deev^on^  ^<^i^^t.^'^''''^'^4.  Between  the  two  rivers  are  many  Uige  fikes, 
/yX  TffoS  tht  fn^^^^l"^  ^^fS'^'h  ^'-"""^  ^«^.  »nd  the  lakes  of  the  rTver  A  ux 
hc?eVftSl  and  wiSffi  ^^^\    C*ribou  and  moose  can  be  successfully  pursued 

oi?fite  must  bi  r>?th«  The  lakes  abound  inducks  which  breed  on  the  islands, 
the  k^Se  ,^e?hilh  monnt***'**''!*^"'  cvervthlng  has  to  be  carried  on  the  back  of 
cure  umJe?  ylur  f  Jocrx^Sioi^iK  ^eave  thfs  matter  to  the  iruide  and  let  him  pro^ 
expect  to  ci2?ryo?^?Twn  mth^^^n^  v«7*'0'l  '"**  "?^-*^°«  "°'«-     ^^"  «»"* 
be  soon  constructed  wk^liiiJcUbS?  requisite,  as  a  baric  camp  can 

sinfall  of' Va'^cTrtiS"  ?n5L*«  ^^J'f*  NeU  Robert  Douglas  and  young  Pat  Gas- 
Lorelte,  on  the  rSd  io  Valci"rt£r'**  rh?J  ^^  <>biained  at  the  InSian  village  of 
good  reliable  men.  TheJl  JlL*^  ^.i.^***^J°  ?«>»-Loui«,  Francis  and  EUeonc  are 
enough  English  to  get^don^  l^th      *"  doubtless  equally  as  good.    AU  speak 

Charles  Wolff  of  Vali-aifi«!..  -11  ^     « 

put  them  on  the  road  to  eood  ^^IV  *¥?*"**  *^\  *RPrtsmen  a  cordial  welcome  and 
duration,  includiu^  ^--^^  «d'^Ktu^,^^irt^xc:ed'|;s^^  '^°  ^'  "^^  ^""^ 
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Lak**  around  Qnt^te  City.  Calraire,  St  Aufustine,  St.  Joseph,  Lac  a  la 
Trinte,  Philippi,  Jaane,  Snow  Lake,  Lac  Blanc,  Lac  Sud-Ouest,  Thomas,  Lac 
Claire,  Lac  McKenzie,  Lac  Vincent,  Lhke  Sagamite,  Lake  Burns,  Lake  Bonnet, 
Beauport,  St.  Charles.  Some  of  these  lakes  contain  speckled  trout :  others  pick- 
erel. Good  accommodations  for  sportsmen  at  most  of  the^.  Much  fished. 
Country  rolling.    Reached  by  eight  to  fourteen  miles  drive  frota  the  city. 

Lak*  Gamier^  forty-five  miles  from  Quebec  by  wagon.  There  is  a  tolerable 
Inn  at  the  toU-gate,  three  miles  from  the  lake,  where  one  must  make  head- 
quarters if  he  does  not  wish  to  camp  out.  Boats  and  guides  can  be  had.  Speckled 
trout  very  large.  AU  needed  supines  must  be  taken  with  yon.  Country  hilly, 
with  picturesque  scenery. 

Quebec  Countff— 

Tontari  LaJUs.  Valcartier,  some  fifteen  miles  from  Quebec,  is  tbe  farthest 
settlement  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Here  commence  those  vast  forests  and 
mountain  ranges  that  extend  to  the  Hudson's  Bay.  Throughout  its  entire  length 
this  region  is  Intersected  by  numberless  lakes  and  rapid  shallow  rivers.    In  this 

Krimevsl  wilderness  moose  and  caribou  abound,  while  every  lake  and  stream 
;  filled  with  trout.    The  smaller  fur-bearlnf  aniinals  are  also  numerous. 

The  few  remaining  Indians  in  autumn  struce  far  into  the  interior,  to  return  in 
the  spring  laden  with  the  proceeds  of  their  rifles  and  traps.  Occasional  parties 
from  Quebec,  under  the  guidance  of  some  Indian,  make  short  excursions  to  the 
lakes,  and  return  with  glowhig  accounts  of  the  abundance  of  game  and  the  wild 
and  beautiful  scenery  everywhere  met  with.  These  trips  are  usually  made  in 
summer  or  early  autumn.  At  Valcartier  Mr.  Charles  Wolflf  will  welcome  all 
sportsmen  and  secure  all  guides  for  the  Tontari  Lakes.  They  are  one  and  a  half 
day*s Journey  from  this  settlement.  Lake  Tontari,  four  miles  in  length,  affords 
very  fine  fly  fishing.    Tbe  fish  here  average  a  pound  in  weight 

BttU^  Trinity  and  Ptckt  a  Malcolm^  reached  from  Valcartier,  are  good  fishing 
localities. 

Montmorency  FalU.  The  Montmorency  River  is  a  fine  stream  for  trout,  espe- 
cially at  the  junction  of  the  Snow  River.    Distant  six  miles  from  Quebec. 

Valcartier.  In  the  vicinity  are  found  partridges,  pigeons,  ducks,  hares. 
Seventeen  miles  from  Quebec. 

MleheUmu  CmutUf^'  ^ 

Sorel  is  reached  by  steamer  from  Montreal  or  Quebec  There  is  good  snipe, 
plover  and  wild  goose  shooting  on  Crane  Island,  in  the  spring  and  autumn. 

St,  Maurice  District,  The  innumerable  lakes  of  the  Laurentian  hills  abound 
in  trout  The  Lake  A  Teau  Claire  Is  especially  famed  for  its  beauty  and  the 
size  and  abundance  of  its  fish.  This  lake  draws  tribute  from  fifteen  others  all  full 
of  fish,  and  its  outlet  mingles,  three  miles,  from  the  lake,  with  the  Riviere  du 
Loupenhaut,  a  river  stretching  back  from  Lake  St.  Peter  into  the  Lauvertides, 
one  hundred  miles  or  more.  The  lakes  tributary  to  this  stream  are  numbered  by 
hundreds,  of  all  sizes,  and  with  few  exceptions  those  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
swarm  with  the  broolc  trout. 

This  river,  with  its  tributaries,  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  St  Maurice  Territory, 
as  yet  almost  a  terra  incognita  to  the  angler.  The  Matawan,  Shawenegan,  Ma~ 
chichi,  Maskinonge  and  iTAsaomption  are  all  full  offish. 

Rimoutki.  Good  salmon  angling  In  the  Rimouski  and  Metis  Rivers.  Reached 
via  the  Inter-colonial  Railway  or  via  boat  from  Quebec. 

The  Suguen^y  Country—' 

The  tributaries  of  the  Saguenay  River  nearly  all  contain  salmon.  Some  are 
leased.  The  Marguerite  is  the  best  river ;  it  is  under  lease.  Sea  trout  are  caught 
from  the  middle  of  June  until  the  ist  of  August  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river. 
The  early  run  is  found  at  the  bar  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Later  they  are 
found  as  high  as  fifteen  miles  up.    Excellent  hotel  accommodation  at  Tadousac. 

Ckicontimi  Fails ^  a  series  of^  rough  rapids  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  St.  John,  some 
eiffhty  miles  up  the  river,  and  twenty  miles  above  the  village  of  Chicontimi, 
where  are  comfortable  taverns. 

The  Falls  comprise  two  divisions,  separated  by  an  island,  and  are  known  as 
the  Petite  Discharge  and  Grand  Discharge.  This  place  is  celebrated  for  its  land< 
locked  salmon,  (locally  called  winnlnnish,  or  ouininish).    About  the  middle  of 
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June,  take  stauner  from  Quebec  or  Riviere  du  Loup*  on  the  loter-coloiikl  Raik> 
way,  on  Saturdajrs  or  Wednesdays,  to  Tadousac  and  ChicootimL  Thence  find 
steam  conveyance  on  a  tng  to  the  upper  Saguenay.  Go  to  Savard,  ihe  French- 
man, and  engage  a  canoe  and  two  men  to  take  you  to  the  camping  ground  at  the 
**■  Grand  Discharge/*  five  miles  atKive.  You  can  troU  for  big  pilce  while  going  up. 
Sleep  at  the  foot  of  the  Rapid  de  Gervais.  Next  day  cross  the  rapid  and  hsu  lor 
winninnish,  about  a  mile'up  the  river  at  the  top  of  the  rapid.  The  men  will  show 
you  an  island,  near  which  lies  a  rock.  Fish  off  that  rock.  Neat  day  go  up  the 
main  branch  of  the  river  to  another  place,  and  return  so  as  to  be  at  Chicoatimi 
hy  Wednesday  or  Saturday  afternoon.  Take  medium  sized  fiies— yellow  ;  black 
wings  and  yellow  body  ;  grey  ;  red  body  and  grey  haclde  \  brown  wings  and 
black  body  ;  these  are  the  best  colors,  the  yellow  and  black  prevailing. 

Saguenay  County— 

The  Godbout  River  is  (me  of  the  best  salmon  streams  in  the  province,  and  a 
favorite  resort  for  anglers. 

The  Mnsic  Rivtr  which  empties  into  tlie  St.  Lawrence  Gulf,  eighteen  miles 
east  of  the  Bay  of  Seven  Islands,  is  one  of  the  best  salmon  trout  streams  in  the 
world.    Take  steamer  fitMn  Tadousac^  to  Moiaic  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Soulangea  County-— 

Coteau  dm  Lac,  Fine  bass  fishing  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  good  duck  shoot* 
ing  at  this  point.  Reached  via  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  thirty-sax  milei  from 
Montreal. 

La  Frairie.  A  good  place  for  bass  fishing  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  Seven  sidles 
from  Montreal,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

8t.  J^ohn'M  County— 

Sf.  7M«'«.  There  is  very  good  fishing  in  the  Richelieu,  particularly  at  St. 
John's,  Chambly,  Beloeil,  and  near  Sorel.  A  beautiful  silvery  fish,  called  by  the 
French  La  ^mee/U^  is  taken  in  large  numbers  at  Belceil,  in  July  and  August.  The 
best  bait  is  the  grasshopper.  They  are  sometimes  taken  with  the  spoon,  and  wiU 
also.  It  is  said,  take  a  bright  red  trout  fly.  Black  bass,  dore,  pike,  perch,  sunfish, 
roclc  bass,  a  small  kind  ol  sturgeon,  pickerel  and  whitetiah  are  abundant  St.  John's 
is  an  easy  distance  from  Montreal ;  there  is  an  excellent  English  hot^  there,  and 
those  who  have  pleasant  associations  with  foreign  dimes,  will  enjoy  a  stay  in  a 
thoroughly  French  family  hotel,  clean  and  airy,  with  good  cooking  and  moderate 
charges.  The  pleasantest  spot  to  fish  on  the  Richelieu,  however, Ts  at  Cliambly, 
at  the  foot  of  the  rapids.  The  *'  Basin  "  affords  fine  boating,  and  there  is  a  good 
hotel  there,  kept  by  a  Frenchman. 

Sherhrooke  County — 

Oxford  Lakt,  A  very  beautiful  body  of  water  lying  along  the  southwestern 
base  of  Mount  Oxford,  fifteen  miles  east  from  Waterloo,  ana  six  mfles  west  of 
Magog ;  contains  silver  lunge,  from  two  to  five  pounds  in  weight  In  Hopp's 
Pond,  one  mile  south  of  the  lake,  are  very  large  speckled  trout  One  mile  ana  a 
half  south  is  Brown's,  or  Mulligan's  Pond,  an  indifferent  water  for  trout  South 
from  this  is  a  chain  of  small  lakes  but  little  visited,  as  most  of  them  contain 
pickerel. 

Bltu:k  River,  Ten  miles  north  of  Waterloo,  a  pleasant  drive  all  the  way, 
has  large  spedded  trout    On  the  way  out,  several  good  trout  streams  are  passed. 

Wolfe  County— 

Lake  St.  Francitt  in  the  midst  of  lofty  wooded  mountains,  is  an  excellent  fish- 
ing ground.  Reached  via  Levis  and  Kennebec  Railroad  to  St  Fnuicis,  thence 
Btiq^e  thirty-six  miles. 

Stanstead  County— 

Marog.  The  villaj^e  of  Magog  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Memphremagog.  and  is  twenty-one  miles  east  from  Waterloo,  sixteen  from  Sher- 
brooke,  eleven  miles  from  Ayers  Flat,  a  small  station  on  the  Passumpsic  Rail- 
road, and  thirty  miles  north  ot  Newport,  Vt.  It  is  connected  with  the  first  named 
places  by  a  daily  line  of  stages,  and  with  Newport  during  the  summer  season  by 
the  little  steamboat  Lady  of  the  Lake,  which  makes  dai^  trips.  Asa  Hubbard 
keeps  a  good  hotel,  called  the  Park  House,  between  which  and  Mt.  Orford,  six 
miles  away,  are  seversi  good  trout  sueams,  with  Orford  Lake  and  Hopp's  Pond 
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near  by,  and  also  northeast  from  the  mountain,  towards  Trout  Lake,  near  Bromp- 
ton,  are  other  good  trout  waters.  Board  $t.a5  per  day,  with  no  extra  charge  for 
boats. 

Masttwif^i  Lake.  This  lake  is  twelve  miles  long,  and  contains  a  great  variety 
offish  which  net  and  spear  have  sadly  diminishftd.  Reached  from  Ayers  Flat  on 
the  Passumpsic  Railroad,  by  a  short  drive,  or  from  Sherbrooke  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railroad.  Six  miles  southeast  from  the  hotel  is  Lovering's  Pond,  which 
was  once  famous  for  Its  ^*  big  trout,"  but  is  now  seldom  visited  by  the  angler. 
In  the  lake  near  the  hotel  the  silver,  black,  and  racer  lunge  are  taken  in  large 
quantities.  Some  of  the  silver  lunge  grow  to  a  very  large  size.  Three  i>ouiid 
speckled  trout  are  often  caught  in  the  rapids,  in  the  outlet  near  the  hotel,  during 
the  months  of  May  and  June. 

Xerrehann^  Counts- 
New  Glcupmf,    Snioe.  woodcock,  ruffed  grouse,  ptarmigan,  and  squirrel  shoot- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  Kilkenny  Lake.    Route  from  Montreal,  via  stage  to  New 
Gusgow,  thence  hired  conveyance  to  the  lake.    At  the  lake,  W.  Hamilton,  or 
^'  Rapidee  Willie,"  as  he  is  caUed,  or  the  Ward  Brothers,  will  act  as  guides. 

Kilkenny  Lake,  The  woods  -teem  with  ruffed  grouse  and  neither  bears  nor 
deer  are  very  scarce.  The  roads  are  extremely  hilly  and  rough  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  lake,  ana  vehicles  are  subject  to  much  violent  bumping.  The  principal  fish 
are  the  trout,  lake  trout  and  bass.  There  are  also  taken  in  small  quantity  in  the 
winter,  white  herrings.  This  latter  fish  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  delicate  and 
fine  in  flavor^  and  seems  to  be  the  whitefish  of  the  great  lakes.  During  the  sum- 
mer an  occasional  "  lunge  "  may  be  taken  by  bottom  fishing,  but  the  angler  had 
much  better  devote  himself  to  the  black  bass,  which  are  very  numerous.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  trout  in  tlus  lake,  the  lake  trout  or  **  black  trout,"  as  it  is  called. 

Sowing  sometimes  to  twenty  pounds  weight  and  much  more  slender  and  graceful 
an  Its  Lake  Superior  brother,  and  the  brook  trout  which  seldom  weighs  over 
four  pounds.  In  the  seasons  spoken  of.  the  latter  fish  will  take  almost  any  bait, 
and  have  been  caught  with  a  spoon,  trolling.  Among  flies  their  favorite  seems  to 
be  those  with  yellowish  bodies  ana  mottled  wings.  The  fishing  is  mostly  from 
boat  or  raft,  the  only  place  from  whence  a  fly  can  oe  successfully  thrown  being  at 
the  inlet  of  the  lake.  When  fishing  with  bait  or  minnow,  however,  many  rocks 
near  shore  afford  a  good  foothold.  In  Red  Trout  Lake,  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
Kilkenny,  there  are  no  fish  except  the  brook  trout,  and  anv  one  going  there  at  the 
proper  season  will  find  them  in  flavor  and  gaminess  superior  to  the  Kilkenny  fish. 
Lake  Masson,  several  miles  from  Lake  Kilkenny,  and  several  small  lakes 
close  by  Kilkenny,  though  difficult  of  access,  afford  splendid  sport. 

The  visitor  to  these  lakes  must  camp  out,  or  else  run  the  chances  of  accommo- 
dation at  some  log  cabin  ;  in  either  case  all  supplies  must  be  brought  from  Mont- 
real. Access  is  by  stage  once  a  day  from  Montreal  to  New  Gla^ow ;  fare,  $1. 
At  New  Glasgow  a  team  may  be  hired  to  the  lake,  about  nine  miles.  At  the 
lake  William  Hamilton  called  **  Rapidee  Willie,"  to  distinguish  htm  from  a  second 
William  Hamilton,  will  find  a  boat,  or  render  any  other  service  that  he  possibly 
can.  The  Ward  brothers  also  live  near  the  lake  and  are  very  obliging.  Mr.  John 
Hafie,  who  lives  between  New  Glasgow  and  the  lake,  is  a  thorough  sportsman ; 
and  any  infonnatioa  or  assistance  in  his  power  he  will  cheerfully  give. 


NEW    BRUNSWICK. 

New  Brunswick  has  an  area  of  27,700  square  miles.  The  sur- 
face is  undulating  and  mountainous,  alternating  with  broad  plains 
and  deep  valleys.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with 
dense  forests,  throu^^h  which  flow  many  excellent  salmon  and  trout 
streams.  The  Province  is  full  of  interest  for  the  tourist,  the  sports- 
man and  the  angler.  The  dense  woods  are  tilled  with  noble  game, 
the  streams  and  lakes  abound  in  fish  ;  communication  is  easy,  and 
guides,  canoes,  etc.,  are  everywhere  to  be  procured  for  penetrating 
the  wilderness. 
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Batkurst^  on  the  Bay  of  Chaleun,  n%  the  month  of  the  Rirer  Nepfainit*  is  a 

good  initial  point  where  guides  and  outfits  may  be  secured  for  the  wudeniess. 
plendid  salmon  fishing  is  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  the  woods  game  is  abun- 
dant. 

The  TaiuHniae  River  is  an  excellent  stream  for  salmon  trout,  bass,  and  sea- 
trout.  In  October  immense  flocks  of  ducks  and  geese  frequent  the  ne^borinfr 
lagoons.  Go  via  stage  from  Chatham  or  Bathurst  to  Tabusintac,  where  there  is 
a  small  inn.  By  going  up  to  the  headwaters  of  the  river  a  fine  moose  r^on  is 
reached. 

The  Nepitiguit  River.  Fine  salmon  fishing,  some  portions  free,  some  leased, 
and  others  at  a  small  charge  per  rod.  Salmon  run  up  twenty  miles  to  the  Great 
Falls.  There  is  ezcdlent  trout  fishing  above  the  falls.  Take  the  Inter-colooial 
Railway  from  St.  John,  or  Quebec,  or  North  Shore  steamer  from  Shediac,  or 
Gulf  Port  steamer  from  Pictou  or  Quebec.  Good  hotels  at  Bathurst,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  guides,  canoes,  etc.    Sea-trout  in  season. 

North-west  and  South-west  Miramichi  Rivers.  Privil^^  at  a  small  cbafKC 
per  rod.  Reached  by  rail  or  steamer  as  above  to  Chatham  and  Newcastle,  where 
outfit  and  guides  can  be  had.  Salmon  large  and  fine,  with  trout  in  abundance, 
and  sea-trout. 

Cfcarloffa  Couniy— 

St.  George.  Four  miles  distant  is  Lake  Utopia,  situated  among  forest  covered 
hills.  Its  waters  are  full  of  silver-grey  trout,  and  its  tributaries  contain  many 
brook  trout  and  smelt.  Among  the  hills  along  the  valley  of  the  Magagnadaivc 
River,  Virginia  deer  are  abundant.  Bears  are  found  in  the  vicinity  and  great 
numbers  of  wild  fowl.    Reached  by  steamboat  from  St.  John. 

Mare's  Bay.  Plover,  ducks,  etc.  Reached  via  Inter-colonial  or  JKoropean 
and  North  American  Railroad,  twenty-one  miles  firom  St.  John.  Sportsmen  will 
find  excellent  accommodations,  good  boats,  reliable  guides,  reasonable  charges, 
etc.,  at  Mr.  Albert  Craft's. 

« 

KorthunibeTlattd  and  York  Counties— 

The  Miramichi  District.  This  includes  all  the  wilderness  In  and  about  the 
great  south-west  branch  of  the  Miramichi  River  and  its  tributaries,  together  with 
all  that  territory  in  and  about  all  the  little  Miramichis.  The  south-west  Miramichi 
lies  about  fifty-five  miles  north  of  Fredericton,  the  seat  of  govemmenu  This 
river  and  its  branches  traverse  the  very  heart  wilderness  of  the  Proving.  It  is 
reached  by  taking  the  European  and  North  American  Railroad  at  Botton,  to 
Fredericton  Junction.  Here  change  cars  for  Fredericton  on  the  St.  John  River, 
where  supplies  must  be  obtained  for  the  wilderness,  since  there  is  no  i^aoe  be- 
yond this  point  where  provisions  can  be  bought. 

Guides  and  dug-outs  can  be  secured  at  Boiestown,  Miramichi  River,  (south- 
west branch) ;  or  by  addressing  the  Palmer  or  Stickney  Brothers  ai  that  village. 
John  Stickney  has  no  superior  as  a  guide  in  angling  and  hunting  in  this  r^on. 
One  of  the  Palmer  brothers  can  call  moose  with  much  Indian  art  and  success. 
There  is  a  stage  running  eveiy  day  from  Fredericton  to  Boieston,  which  will 
convey  vou  and  your  supplies  to  the  Miramichi  River.  When  up  river  to 
*^  Burnt  Hill,"  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  salmon  pools,  you  can  strike  off  from  either 
side  a  few  miles,  and  find  moose  and  caribou,  bear  and  beaver  and  small  game, 
or  ascend  the  river  twenty  miles  fiirther  and  see  many  of  these  animals,  together 
with  other  fur-bearing  quadrupeds,  without  leaving  tne  steamer.  In  these  coun- 
ties moose  are  to  be  lound  all  through  the  regions  about  the  sources  of  the  Mira- 
michi, Tobique,  Nepisiguit  and  Restigouche  Rivers. 

Indiantovtn  is  a  favorite  resort  for  anglers  seeking  sea-trout,  which  frequent 
the  waters  of  the  South-west  Miramichi  at  that  point.  Take  steamer  or  rail  U> 
New  Castle,  thence  eighteen  miles  by  sta^e. 

In  the  Tabusintac  River  fine  trout  fishing  may  be  found,  with  the  guidance  of 
Kane,  at  Goodwin's  hotel.  The  route  is  by  steamer  to  Chatham,  thence  via 
stage  twenty  miles.  Board  in  Chatham  at  Mrs.  Bowser's  $i  per  day.  Fare  from 
Chatham  to  Goodwin's  $1.75. 

Newcastle.  On  the  Newcastle  stream  forty-five  miles  distant,  among  the  bar- 
rens and  forests,  will  be  found  a  fair  hunting  ground  for  moose. 

The  Reetigouehe  Hegion — 

Is  one  of  the  finest  hunting  and  angling  regions  in  America,  and  embraces  one 
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■kinioa  and  a  quarter  acres  of  wlldemess,  oompririnir  Uie  ooant^  of  Restiffonche, 
the  same  beioi^  traversed  in  all  directions  by  the  Reitigouche  Rtver  and  Its  tribu- 
taries, which  afford  easv  thoroughfares  for  caooes  to  its  innermost  penetralia. 
Moose,  caribou,  bear,  wUd  cat,  and  lucifee  abound,  beavers  build  their  dams,  and 
many  varieties  of  fur-bearin|r  animals  and  small  same  are  found.  The  streams  are 
filled  with  salmon  and  trout  m  their  season.  This  region  is  easily  reached  by  tike 
Inter-colonial  Railway,  dther  from  St.  John  or  Ouebec  ;  or  by  Gulf  Port  steamers 
from  Shediac  on  the  Inter-colonial,  or  by  sta^e  from  Chatham  or  Newcastle.  Gulf 
Port  steamers  and  stages  touch  at  Dalnousie,  near  the  mouth  of  tlie  Restigoucbe, 
where  anjrtliing  needed  for  an  outfit  can  be  obtained.  The  railway  runs  through 
Dalhousie  to  Matapedia  Station,  thirty-eight  miles  up  the  river,  and  the  centre  of 
the  salmon  region.  Here  is  a  tdegrapli  station,  stores,  post  office,  and  an  excellent 
hotel,  kept  by  Mr.  Fraaer.  Here  can  be  obtained  canoes,  guides,  and  provisions, 
for  the  journey  up  the  river ;  and  in  case  sportsmen  come  into  the  wilderness  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  river,  goods  and  necessaries  must  be  sent  up  by  a  previous 
timely  order  to  meet  the  incoming  party.  It  is  about  eighty  miles  up  stream  to  the 
portage  which  must  be  crossed  by  those  talcing  the  route  referred  to,  which  is  by 
railway  via  Bangor  to  SL  Croix,  on  the  European  and  North  American  Railway, 
thence  to  Woodstodc  by  rail,  and  thence  by  stage  via  the  Grand  Falls  to  tne 
mouth  of  Grand  River,  which  is  fifteen  miles  further,  the  whole  stage  journey 
being  about  forty-five  miles,  over  a  most  excellent  and  picturesque  road  that  fol- 
lows the  course  of  the  noble  St  John  River.  At  Grand  River,  batteaux  can  be 
procured  through  Mr.  Violet,  a  French  Canadian,  to  take  you  to  the  portage,  fif- 
teen miles  up  the  river,  at  which  point  you  meet  the  canoes  from  mIow.  The 
advantage  of  the  latter  route,  is  that  you  reach  more  quickly  the  heart  of  the  hunt- 
ing country  though  for  the  matter  of  game,  there  is  plenty,  from  Dan  Fraser*s  all 
the  way  up  stream,  with  the  exception  of  an  inhabited  stretch  of  the  first  twenty 
miles  or  so.  Cost  of  canoe,  with  two  Indians,  $a  per  day  and  "  found."  Larry 
Pecaire,  Catpat,  Peter,  and  Jfohn  Morrison  are  good  reliable  guides. 

Cam^lIUwH,  In  the  vicinity  of  Cambelltown,  which  is  on  the  Restlgouche 
River,  twenty  miles  above  Dalhou»e,  is  most  excellent  duck  and  goose  snooting 
in  September.  The  river  above  is  filled  with  marshy  and  grassy  islands,  where 
the  wild  fowl  tarry  on  their  migrations.  Guides  and  canoes  obtained  at  the  In- 
dian Mission  across  the  river.  Cambelltown  is  reached  by  the  North  Shore 
steamera,  plying  between  Shediu;,  Richibucto,  C  hatham,  Bathursl,  Dalhousie, 
etc.,  and  by  the  Inter-colonial  Railway  from  St.  John  and  Shediac.  Good  hotels 
and  delightful  scenery.    Also  trout,  sea  trout,  and  salmon  filing. 

E^l  Rivtry  twelve  miles  drive  from  Dalhousie.  over  excellent  roads,  abounds  in 
their  season  with  curlew,  brant,  snipe,  ducks,  geese, and  numerous  other  varieties 
of  wild  fowl.  Indians  and  canoes  can  be  had  at  Dalhousie,  if  not  on  the  spot. 
Eel  River  is  filled  with  marehes  and  grassy  spots,  with  an  abundance  of  suitable 
feed,  and  here  the  birds  tarry  long  in  their  migrations  southward  to  the  watera  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  the  sounds  of  North  Carolina.  The  shooting  is  equal  to  that 
found  later  in  the  places  last  named. 

Ht,  J^hm  CoMisfy— 

Si.y^An.  Bxcellent  fishing  may  be  found  in  Tracey*s  Lake,  twenty-eight 
miles  from  the  city.    Good  hotel  accommodations  are  to  be  had. 

Riley's  Lake,  Saddler's,  McCracken's,  Chambera*,  Lerrio,  Bal's,  Beaver,  Deer. 
Latemer,  Long's,  Spruce,  and  Lake  Lomond  are  all  fine  watera  to  fish  in,  and 
vary  from  seven  to  twenty  miles  in  distance  fit>m  St.  John.  With  the  exception 
of  the  white  trout  family  of  this  latter  lake,  the  fish  of  all  these  watera  are  of  the 
very  finest  class,  being  handsomely  formed,  brightly  ^potted,  and  of  an  exquisite 
reddish  salmon  color. 

Lake  Lomond  is  a  delightful  resort,  being  only  eleven  miles  from  St  John.  It 
consists  of  a  chain  of  three  lakes,  and  in  extent  cx>vera  fully  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  eighty  acres.  It  contains  the  red  and  white  trout,  both  of  which  are 
taken  at  three  and  four  pounds  weight  The  Ben  Lomond  House,  at  the  foot  of 
the  lake,  furnishes  excellent  fare.  Boats  are  to  be  hired  here.  There  is  also  ex- 
cellent stream  fishing  near  St.  John,  as  Mispedc  stream,  Nerepis,  Radclifi^s,  Col- 
lins', and  bttUy,  Gamett's  Creek. 

Ouaco.  English  snipe,  duck  and  woodcock.  Reached  via  the  Inter-colonlal, 
or  the  European  and  North  American  Railroad. 

W^Mtmoreland  County— 

PetitcodiaCy  on  the  European  and  North  American  Railroad.  Good  trout  fish- 
ing will  be  found  in  the  PoIIet  River  and  Anagance  streams  near  by.  Comforta- 
ble accommodations  in  the  village. 

9* 
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NOVA    SCOTIA. 

The  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  embracing  an  area  of  15,627 
square  miles,  is  undulating  and  picturesque  throughout  the  greater 
portion  of  its  extent.  There  are  in  the  interior  dense  wilds,  where 
moose,  caribou,  deer,  bears  and  other  game  are  still  found  in 
(quantities  sufficient  for  excitine  and  reniunerative  sport.  The  coast 
is  broken  by  a  great  many  nne  harbors,  and  lined  with  beetling 
crags.  The  streams  of  Nova  Scotia  are  famous  throughout  the 
world  for  their  angling,  and  are  annually  visited  by  great  numbers 
of  enthusiastic  devotees  of  the  sport.  The  best  streams  are,  as  a 
rule,  preserved  and  rented,  though  for  a  moderate  fare  strangers 
may  enjoy  the  privilege  of  casting  their  Knes.  The  steamboat  and 
railroad  facilities  of  communication  are  well  developed.  Enter- 
tainment may  usually  be  found  at  comfortable  inns,  and  guides* 
canoes,  etc..  are  always  on  hand. 

There  is  an  excellent  ffmme  region,  whidi  embraces  the  wfldemess  ezteodios 
from  Yarmouth  into  Annapolis  county,  and  lying  north  of  wlut  is  known  as 
the  lalce  region  of  the  Provmce.  It  only  lacks  the  mountains  to  make  it  physi- 
cally as  attractiTe  as  the  Adirondadcs,  while  as  for  game  and  fish  it  is  in  eTery 
way  infinitely  superior.  Ttie  region  north  ot  the  lake  country  is  a  dense  and  ex- 
tensive wilderness,  in  which  game  is  but  little  disturbed.  Tlie  Micmac  Indians 
liave  always  considered  this  and  the  lake  country  one  of  their  best  angling  and 
hunting  grounds.  There  are  also  in  this  r^on  many  varieties  of  fixr-l>eaTing  ani- 
mals, such  as  otter,  mink,  mkrten.  together  with  bear,  lucifee,  and  other  ^ame 
animals.  These  are  common  to  all  the  districts  inhabited  by  moose  and  canbon, 
and  the  streams  will  afford  fine  sport  to  the  fly  fisher  in  killing  salmon  and  troot. 
Yarmouth  county  is  nearly  one-fourth  water ;  every  lake  and  river  contains  ia 
their  season  salmon  and  trout.  The  land  lies  comparatively  level,  and  00  the  bor- 
ders of  the  rivers  are  many  acres  of  meadow,  overflowed  by  high  water.  The 
Tusket  and  its  branches  feed  and  supply  its  lakes.  The  best  tashing  is  in  tlie 
rapid  portions  of  the  rivers,  between  the  lakes,  and  in  the  large  pools  at  the  foot 
ofthe  rapids. 

Cape  JBreian  CourUff-^ 

Sidiuty,  Scatari  Island,  five  miles  north  of  Cape  Breton,  readied  finom  Siiiney, 
is  a  great  resort  for  many  varieties  of  sea  birds.  From  Sidney  various  steamer 
ftnd  stage  routes  render  aocessitile  numerous  well  known  raaorts  for  gunner  and 
angler. 

Cumberlamd  CouMy— 

Parrtboro  is  the  gateway  of  a  famous  moose  and  carilxm  ooantnr  mudi  frs- 

auented  in  years  past  by  Provincial  Governors  and  their  distinguisned  guests. 
;ears  are  found  here,  wfldcats,  many  red  and  cross  foxes,  and  other  fur-bearing 
animals,  including  otters,  fishers,  martens,  minks,  which  are  found  aloop  nearly 
all  the  streams;  uso  ruffed  grouse  and  black 'grouse.  The  latter  an  known  as 
spruce  partridiffe,  and  are  met  only  in  cedar  and  spruce  swamps.  Near  Parrsboro 
both  woodcock  and  duck  shooting  is  good  with  some  of  the  best  snipe,  plover  and 
curlew  shooting  In  America.  Trout  are  fonnd  in  the  streams  and  salmon  in  the 
rivers.  The  Ottawa  House,  kept  by  Miss  Wheeler,  is  a  first  class  summer  resort 
commanding  the  finest  scenery  on  the  Basin  of  Minas,  the  country  of '^  Bvange- 
line."  Besides  its  scenery  and  sea  bathing,  yachting,  etc.,  Parrsboro  abounds  in 
rare  minerals  and  is  much  visited  by  mineralogists  of  all  countries.  Guides  can 
be  had  for  the  wilderness  either  for  moose  huntmg  or  salmon  fishing  at  $i.a^  to 
$!.«>  per  day.  One  ofthe  best  is  the  half  breed  Indian,  Jolm  Logan,  who  resides 
at  Half  Way  River,  on  the  Basin.  Parrsboro  is  reached  by  steamer  fitMn  St.  John, 
New  Brunswick  or  by  rail  and  stage  from  Halifax. 
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Taniramar  Marsh**,  AlMiind  In  curlew,  plover,  and  snfpe— «  magnificent 
riiooUoff  i^rouDd  reached  by  sta^e  from  Amherst,  Lockville,  and  Parraboro. 

Amkerst.  In  the  neighborhood  the  sportsman  will  find  ducks,  ploveis  and 
tnipe.    Reached  tia  Inter-colonial  Railroad  from  St  John  or  Halifax. 

Aj^/i*  River ^  thirty-four  miles  from  Amherst  is  a  little  village  on  the  river  of 
the  same  name.    Here  is  excellent  trout  and  salmon  fishing. 

Rivtr  Phillip^  reached  by  rail  from  Amhent,  has  good  salmon  fishing.  A  small 
hotel  here  offers  entertainment  to  sportsmen, 

IHghy  C^untp— 

Dighy^  on  the  south-west  shore  of  Annapolis  Bay,  is  much  visited  In  summer 
for  its  fishing  and  shooting.  Reached  by  stage  from  Yarmouth  or  via  the  Windsor 
and  Annapolis  Railroad.    Hotel  here. 

Si.  Margareft  Bay  Is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sheets  of  water  on  all  thia 
coast.  The  bay  offers  a  variety  of  fishing  and  in  the  vicinity  are  some  splendid 
salmon  and  trout  grounds.  HoUeir's  Lake^  Bast  River  and  others,  well  known 
to  anglers  who  -have  visited  this  region,  afford  as  fine  sport  as  can  be  desired. 
The  route  is  via  stage-coach  from  Halifax.  - 

Fiv4  Island*^  Maigaret's  Bay*  reached  by  steamer.  Large  brook  trout,  weigh- 
ing from  one  to  three  pounds. 

Indian  River  has  some  fine  salmon,  trout,  and  in  their  season,  sea-trout.  The 
V  Alma,"  the  '*  Inkerman/'  and  ^*  Mason's  '*  are  popular  hostelries.  Reached 
by  stsfe  from  Halifax  daily ;  distance  twenty-five  miles.  Guides,  boats,  etc. 
Hotel  tares  %a  per  day. 

DarimetUk  Laket^  six  miles  from  Hallftx,  contain  trout,  and  there  are  varl* 
ous  other  lakes  and  streama  in  the  vicinity,  of  various  degrees  of  excellence  as 
fishing  grounds. 

Tangier.  Sea-trout  In  season.  Reached  via  coach  from  Halifiuc.  Board  and 
guides  can  be  finrnd  at  the  &rmhouses. 

The  Margaree  River  is  one  of  the  finest  salmon  streams  in  the  country  and 
during  the  season  is  much  visited  by  anglers  from  fiir  and  near.  Berides  salmon 
various  other  kinds  of  fish  are  found  m  its  waters,  including  the  gaspereaux. 
Numerous  shade  trees,  principally  elms  and  evergreens,  stud  the  plain,  and 
through  these  winds  the  river,  the  perfection  of  a  salmon  stream  inasmuch  as  it 
presents  a  succession  of  deep  pools  and  shallow  rapids,  with  pebble  bottom  as 
clear  as  crystal,  sheltered  by  trees,  but  without  any  mipediment  anywhere  to  the 
caating  of  a  line  or  the  landing  of  a  fish,  and  above  all,  totally  free  fh>m  the  bete 
neir  Of  the  angler,  the  Made  fly  or  the  mosquito.  The  northeast  Maxgaree  is  the 
main  river,  running  down  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  northeast  angle  of  the 
Island  from  near  Cape  North,  and  is  a  clear  stony  streami  while  the  west  Mar- 

Sree  i.s  small  and  muddy,  and  comparatively  unfrequented  by  salmon.  The  best 
hing  ground  is  at  the  forks*  where  is  the  little  village  of  Margaree  Forfca. 
Reached  by  boat  from  Halifax  to  Port  Hastings,  thence  stage  via  Port  Hood  to 
Margaree  Forks,  distance  sixty-eight  miles  ;  or  to  Margaree,  eight  miles  fiirther. 
Another  route  is  from  Portland  to  Halifax  and  return,  %xo ;  to  Pictou  and  return, 
$6  :  to  Hawksberry  and  return,  i6  \  to  West  Bay  and  return^  1^  J  to  Baddeck 
and  return,  %iz  \  to  Margaree  and  return,  %6.  To  these  items  add  staterooma. 
meals,  and  incidental  expenses,  and  an  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  cost  oi 
travel.    Once  there  the  cost  of  living  is  very  moderate. 

JAfmenburg  CotMsty— 

Chester  is  pleasantly  rituated  on  a  slope  overlooking  Chester  Basin  and 
Mahone  Bay  and  has  two  good  hotels.  From  the  wharf  may  be  caught  tomcods, 
flounders  and  cunners,  and  there  Is  every  fiuHlity  for  deep  sea  fishing.  Caribou 
are  found  at  Gold  River,  and  the  wilderness  beyond  Beech  Hill  is  the  hannt  of 
moose.    Salmon  and  trovt  in  all  the  neighboring  rivers. 

QueenB  CoMMty-- 

Port  Mouten^  with  Its  broad  white  sand  beaches  and  sedge  flats,  Is  covered  In 
autumn  with  sea-duclcs,  black  ducks,  grebe,  brant,  geese,  snipe,  etc.  Stage  to 
Liverpool,  from  Halifax,  and  thence  wagon  to  Port  Mouton.  Hotel  kept  by 
Appleton. 

Here  Is  one  of  the  best  moose  regions  in  the  Provinces.    Stage  to  Liverpool ; 
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thence  wA^on  to  Port  Mouton.  Port  J(^,  and  Tom  Tiipiy  Bridge*    At  the  latter 
place  ttop  at  Dunlap's  who  will  haul  camp  stuff  into  the  moose  country.    Indian 

Slides  can  be  hirea  at  Bridgewater.  or  at  Mill  Village,  near  Port  Medway.  on 
e  Port  Medway  Ri^er.   Moose  calhns  from  middle  of  September  until  dose  of 
October.    Tracking  as  soon  as  snow  mOs. 

Irish  C«v€  is  in  a  region  where  the  brooks  are  full  of  salmon  and  trouL  Loch 
Lomond,  twelve  miles  south-east,  reached  by  carriage  road,  is  a  lake  six  miles 
long  abounding  in  trout.  There  are  Scotch  villages  on  Its  shores  where  the 
angler  may  find  entertainment  Irish  Cove  is  on  the  stage  line  between  Port 
Hawksberry  and  Sidney.  The  streams  crossed  by  this  route  are  all  worthy  of  a 
visit. 

The  Jointon  and  other  rivers  In  this  county  contain  salmon  and  trout.  Moose 
and  carwou  are  abundant. 

Ymrmmmthy  on  the  bay  ride  of  the  cape,  is  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  from 
Boston,  and  is  reached  by  l>oat  from  latter  place,  Portland,  and  St  John's.  From 
Yarmouth  the  angler  may  choose  his  route,  either  by  the  iMy  coast  as  fiu*  as  Dirby, 
with  numerous  salmon  and  trout  streams;  or  up  the  Tusket,  with  its  tnree 
branches,  all  of  which  are  good  streams.  Boats,  guides,  and  camping  outfit  may- 
be obtained  at  Yarmouth.  The  salmon  fishing  is  fine  in  all  the  streams  in  this 
country.  The  flies  mostly  used  are  the  lai^  Montreal,  the  yellow  fly  and  a  small 
salmon  fly,  with  blue-jay  wings. 

Ktmpt.  Fine  trout  iishing  in  the  Tusket  River.  Reached  via  boat  from  Hali- 
fax, or  Boston,  to  Yarmouth,  thence  via  stage  or  wagon.  Guides  and  boats  can 
be  engaged  by  addressing  Mr.  William  Brosser,  Kempt  Boatmen  charge  $1.50 
per  day.    Board  and  other  accommodations  cheap. 

A  nnapolu  RoytU,  In  the  bay  is  salt  water  fishing,  and  on  tiie  hlHs  to  the  sooth 
are  some  good  trout  streams.  Reached  via  rail  or  steamer.  There  are  good 
hotels  here. 


PRINCE  EDWARD'S  ISLAND. 

This  island  situated  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  is  often  visited  by  anglers  for  its  salmon  and  trout  fish- 
ing. The  coast  presents  a  remarkable  succession  of  broad  lagoons 
and  bays  and  projecting  headlands.  These  harbors  thus  formed 
are  in  season  excellent  salmon  fishing  resorts,  while  nearly  all  of 
the  streams  of  the  island  abound  in  trout.  Prince  Edward  has 
steamboat  communication  with  Pictou,  N.  S.  and  Boston,  Mass.,  via 
Halifax.  All  points  of  the  island  are  easily  reached  from  Charlotte- 
town,  via  rail  and  good  wagon  roads.  The  stranger  will  find  the 
people  here  simple  and  hospitable,  with  the  expenses  of  living 
moderate. 

Mprrtll^on  the  Morrell  River,  is  a  headquarters  for  fisfaennen.  Reached  via 
the  Prince  Edward  Island  Railway  from  Charlottetown. 

Si.  Peter*,  reached  as  above,  on  St  Peter*s  Bay,  is  a  small  village  where  the 
angler  may  nnd  aocommodaUon  at  the  Prairie  Hotel.  The  salmon  fishing  in  the 
bay  is  superb.    The  fish  are  very  large  and  afford  the  best  of  spoit 

^PrineeB  Countff— 

Malpeqti*^  or  Princtiown.  Bay-bird  shooting  on  Fish  Island,  in  August 
Steamer  to  Charlottetown,  rail  to  Malpeque  Road.    There  are  three  hotels. 
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77U  IVilkins  River.  Good  trout  fishing  mfty  be  found  here.  Take  steamer 
from  Pictou  to  Charlottetown  (fiire  |a),  where  there  is  a  I'Uei  kept  by  Mr.  Davis, 
who  will  furnish  conveyance  and  act  as  guide  to  the  river,  fourteen  miles  distant. 
Accommodations  will  be  found  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Baens. 

Wilkiru  River  affords  good  trout  fishing.  Take  steamer  to  Charlottetown, 
thence  via  wagon  road  fourteen  miles. 

Rusticoy  a  marine  hamlet  on  the  Western  Shore,  is  reached  via  the  Narrow 
Gauge  Railroad  from  Charlottetown.  There  are  excellent  facilities  here  for  boat- 
ing, fishing  and  gunning.  The  Ocean  House  furnishes  comfortable  accommoda- 
tions.   The  Hunter  River  contains  fine  trout,  and  the  angler  will  find  a  hotel  at 


New  Glasgow,  reached  by  drive  from  Rustico. 

In  ButJk  River ^  reached  from  Charlottetown,  the  angler  will  find 


good  fishing. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Newfoundland  has  an  area  of  40,200  square  miles.  The  coast 
is  indented  by  remarkable  bays,  inlets  and  fiords,  of  which  there 
are  a  great  number.  The  interior  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
vast  rocicy  wastes  covered  only  with  moss  or  stunted  vegetation. 
There  are  numerous  inland  lakes  and  ponds,  which  with  the 
rivers  constitute  one-third  of  the  surface.  The  island  is  reached 
via  the  Halifax  and  Liverpool  steamships  which  call  at  St.  John's, 
and  by  regular  bi-monthly  steamer  from  Halifax,  fare  $15.  steerage 
$5.  The  fur  animals  of  the  country  are  reindeers,  wolves,  bears, 
foxes,  of  which  there  are  the  blue  or  Arctic,  and  the  red  varieties, 
the  latter  including  the  cross,  silver  and  black ;  otters,  beavers, 
martens  and  muskrats.  The  hare  of  Newfoundland  is  the  Arctic 
hare,  Lemus  Arcticus,  It  sometimes  weighs  fourteen  pounds  and 
upwards.  There  is  no  other  kind  in  the  island.  The  only  deer 
indigenous  to  Newfoundland,  is  the  caribou.  The  game  birds  are 
geese,  brant,  ducks,  including  black,  "  pie  duck "  or  American 
golden  eye,  long  tailed  duck,  locally  known  as  "  hound,"  Ameri- 
can eider,  sea  duck,  king  eider,  harlequin,  and  occasionally  the 
surf  duck,  American  scooter  and  velvet  duck.  The  American 
golden  plover  is  very  abundant  in  autumn,  and  the  ring  plover,  the 
piping  plover,  and  the  grey  plover  are  all  pretty  common  in  the 
fall  of  the  year.  Wilson's  snipe  is  a  summer  migrant,  arriving  at 
the  end  of  April.  The  American  jack  snipe  are  periodical  visitors. 
Of  sandpipers  there  are  a  large  variety,  Bonapartes  and  the  yellow 
shanked  are  very  common.  Of  walrus,  the  Esquimaux  is  the  most 
common  species.  Of  partridges,  there  are  the  Canada  grouse,  or 
spruce  partridge,  the  willow  grouse,  and  rock*  ptarmigan  or,  as  it 
is  locally  called,  mountain  partridge.  The  rivers  and  lakes  abound 
in  trout  of  three  or  four  kinds,  and  salmon  are  abundant.  A  spe- 
cies of  iish  larger  than  the  trout  is  said  by  the  Indians  to  be  found 
in  several  of  the  large  lakes. 
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St.  yoAm't.    The  surroanding  country  is  luU  of  tnmt  ■tmms,  wUdi  are  i 
Bible  by  fine  curiage  road. 

.Say  BuU*^  on  the  Aralon  Peninsula,  and  accessible  from  St.  John's  by  boat  or 
stsj^e,  ia  a  fitvorite  resort  for  hunting  parties  from  that  city,  who  here  spend  sev- 
eral days  in  shooting  and  fishing. 

Ca>«  Br^jfUy  thirty-eight  miles  from  St.  John's  b  In  the  yidnity  of  good  salmon 
fishing. 

Trtpauty^  Biscay  Bay  River.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  aeartioat  are  canght 
running  in  weight  from  one  and  one-half  to  four  pounds. 

La  PeiU  Bay,  The  northern  arm  of  the  river  that  empties  faito  this  bay  con- 
tains salmon,  and  there  are  several  good  runs  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  its 
mouth.    The  fish  are  found  in  the  right  hand  channel  only. 

Pari  au  Batqtu^  about  five  miles  to  the  westward  of  La  Poile  Bay,  has  a  smalL 
deep,  but  narrow  stream  ;  current  very  rapid  ;  about  one  mile  up  are  two  small 
falls,  four  to  five  feet  in  heighL    Salmon  in  this  stream. 

Trout  River ^  between  York  Harbor  and  Bonne  Bay.  (about  thirty  miles  to  tiie 
westward  of  Vorlc  Harbor),  affords  good  casting  ground  from  Shii^iy  Beach,  and 
sea-trout  are  caught  at  junction  of  nut  and  fresh  water. 

Hawk*  Bay^lngornackoix  Bav.  Three  rivers  discharge  into  Hawlce  Bur, 
which  is  completely  landlocked,  the  land  being  high  and  Uiickly  wooded.  The 
eastern  river  of  the  three,  about  a  mile  firom  the  mouth,  which  is  narrow,  is 
bifurcated  by  a  small  island ;  in  the  forlcs  thus  formed  large  salmon  are  caughL 

Harbor  Grace,  In  the  large  lakes  or  ponds  in  the  vicinity  good  trooting  nuj 
be  found.    Big  Island  Pond,  ten  mUes  noarth  famishes  fine  sfKMTt. 


LABRADOR. 


The  peninsula  of  Labrador  stretches  from  the  Gulf  and  River 
of  St.  La\\Tence  north  fo  Hudson's  Strait  The  coast  is  rugged, 
bleak  and  desolate ;  the  interior  region  is  covered  with  low  moun- 
tains, barren  plateaus,  vast  stretches  of  moss-covered  plains,  and 
interspersed  with  lakes,  swamps,  boulders  and  masses  of  rock. 
Reindeer,  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  and  other  game,  once  abundant, 
are  gradually  diminishing  in  number.  The  population  is  confined 
to  the  coast  region,  and  are  principally  engagea  in  the  fisheries  for 
which  the  country  is  noted.  From  tne  River  St.  John  du  Nord, 
which  is  the  boundary  line  between  the  Province  of  Quebec  and 
Labrador,  to  the  Esquimaux  River,  a  distance  of  seven  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  east  of  Quebec,  there  are  no  less  than  twenty 
salmon  rivers,  eight  or  nine  of  which  are  superior  for  salmon  fish- 
ing, and  the  majority  of  them  frequently  visited  by  both  Canadian 
and  United  States  sportsmen.  Leases  of  these  rivers  for  rod-fishing 
may  be  obtained  from  W.  F.  Whitaker,  Commissioner  of  Fishing 
at  Ottawa,  P.  Q.  They  can  be  reached  only  by  challoupe^  the  fish- 
ing smack  ofthe  St.  Lawrence.  These  can  be  hired  either  at 
Suebec,  or  at  Tadousac,  north  of  the  Saguenay,  both*  of  which 
^  aces  are  reached  by  steamers  plying  twice  or  three  times  a  week 
in  mid-summer.  The  expense  of  a  challoupe  is  light.  Tents, 
canoes,  and  complete  outnts  required.  A  great  vanety  of  wild 
fowl  are  found  all  along  the  coast. 

Henley  Harbor  (Strait  of  Belle  Isle).    This  is  a  fishing  sUtion  at  the  extreme 
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etstem  end  of  the  stnit.  where  {food  board  and  lodglngf  accommodation  may  be 
obtained.  In  Augfust  toe  curlew  shooting  is  superb,  and  other  beach  birds  and 
wild  fowl  may  l>e  had.  Good  sea  trout  fishing  in  season.  The  scenery  is  the 
most  picturesque  in  Labrador.  Board  fa  to  14  per  weelc.  Belle  Isle  with  its  light- 
house and  perpendicular  clifis.  three  hundred  feet  high,  is  within  easy  sail. 
There  are  no  game  animals  on  Belle  Isle. 

Forttau.  This  is  a  light4kou8e  station  on  a  headland  in  the  Strait  of  Belle  lade. 
Good  accommodation  with  the  light  keeper.    Plenty  of  wild  fowl. 

Blanc  Sablon.  A  fishing  station  near  the  middle  of  Belle  Ide  Strait,  located  on 
a  landlocked  and  very  picturesque  bay.  Good  board  and  lodgings.  Wild  fowl 
and  sea  trout. 

Ski^  Harbor,  A  fishing  station  north  of  Belle  Isle.  Pine  sea  trout  and  birds 
of  various  kinds. 

Tub  Harbor,  Good  shooting  and  plenty  of  fishing  for  shore  cod.  Two  or 
three  houses  here,  but  will  have  to  camp  out.  Located  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  north  of  Belle  Isle.  There  are  numerous  bird  rocks  and  islands  in 
the  vicinity  within  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles  that  swarm  with  birds  in  great  variety. 

Sand-wich  Bay,  Fishing  station,  latitude  fifty-four  degrees  nearly.  Sea  trout 
and  birds.    A  few  caribou  on  the  mainland.    Lodgings  may  be  procured. 

Flaiwattr,  Esquimaux  Bay,  latitude  fifly-five  d^rees  nearly.  Excellent  sea 
trout  fishing,  and  also  brook  trout,  Canada  grouse  and  ptarmigan.    A  few  caribou. 

Rigolette.  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  post  at  the  head  of  Esquimaux  Bay. 
ExceueRt  lodging  accommodations.  Many  salmon  are  taken  here  in  pound  netd, 
and  the  rod  fishins  at  the  head  of  the  "  Narrows  "  tlmt  connect  a  large  interior  lake 
with  the  bay  a  mile  and  a  half  from  it,  is  the  best  in  Labrador.  Birds  and  caribou 
may  be  shot,  the  former  in  great  numbers  including  the  eider  duck  which  is 
found  all  along  the  coast ;  also  ptarmigan  and  Cana<ui  grouse.  Good  fishing  for 
speckled  trout. 

Norwtsi  River.  Hudson's  Bay  Station,  thirty  miles  up  the  lake,  northward  of 
Rigolette,  and  about  seventy  firom  the  ocean.  Excellent  lodging  accommoda- 
tions and  fine  wooded  country,  with  Northern  hares,  ptarmigan,  caribou,  and 
qpeckled  trout. 


MANITOBA. 


Manitoba,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  United  States  and 
stretching  North,  East  and  West  to  the  North-west  Territories, 
comprises  an  area  of  14,540  square  miles.  The  country  is  for  the 
most  part  a  prairie,  perfectly  level  and  interspersed  with  islands 
of  oak  and  other  forest  trees.  The  inaccessibility  of  the  country 
has  retarded  its  rapid  settlement,  so  that  here  the  hunter  will  find 
vast  tracts  of  undisturbed  territory,  where  game  will  be  found  in 
all  its  primitive  abundance.  The  routes  are  via  the  Union  Paciiic 
Railroad  to  Fargo,  thence  Red  River  steamers,  or  via  the  Dawson 
or  Canadian  route  from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  fifteen  hundred 
miles  from  Quebec.  Winnipeg,  the  seat  of  Government,  is  a  thriv- 
ing town  of  six  years  growth,  and  within  three  miles  on  any  side 
of  it,  during  the  spring  and  fsill,  the  hunter  may  iill  his  game  bag 
with  pinnated  grouse,  ruffed  grouse,  or  the  white  hare,  not  omit- 
ting duck,  plover,  several  species  of  goose  and  many  other  water- 
fowl. The  surrounding  country,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  is 
level  prairie,  occasionally  broken  by  small  bluffs  of  poplar,  and  every 
here  and  there  a  swamp  or  musky,  all  of  which  in  the  spring  are 
covered  with  ducks.    Following  the  course  of^  the  river  to  Lake 
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Winnipeg,  the  sportsman  will  come  to  one  of  the  largest  duck- 
shooting  grounds  in  the  country,  perhaps  in  the  world,  the  mouth 
of  Red  River  where  the  amount  of  water-fowl  is  something  won- 
derful. The  Indians  here  never  use  more  than  one-half  oz.  of  shot. 
No.  2,  but  they  slaughter  the  birds  by  creeping  up  to  a  flock  in 
their  canoes,  and  firing  at  a  few  yards.  There  are,  however,  here, 
many  residents,  American,  Canadian,  and  English,  who  are  lovers 
of  the  £^n  and  dog.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  the  prairies  literally 
swarm  with  pinnated  grouse,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  feat  for  a 
fair  shot  to  bag  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  one  day. 
The  Pembina  Mountains,  about  seventy  miles  distant,  are  favorite 
feeding  grounds  for  wa vies.  Woodcock  are  found  about  Winnipeg. 

Besides  the  birds  mentioned,  swans,  cranes,  grey  and  white 
pelicans,  etc.,  are  very  plentiful  in  the  lakes  and  marshes,  with 
which  the  country  abounds.  The  flesh  of  the  grey  crane  is  very 
fine  and  much  esteemed,  whereas  in  the  States  it  is  considered 
unfit  for  food.  There  are  here  two  species  of  white  crane,  one  very 
large,  and  having  a  crimson  patch  on  the  top  of  the  head ;  this  bird 
is  very  showy,  and  if  only  winged,  extremely  dangerous  to  approach. 

Tne  yellow  legged  plover  is  also  very  plentiful,  and  one  can 
make  a  bag  in  almost  any  marsh  or  swamp ;  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
they  are  very  fat  and  a  delicious  addition  to  the  larder.  The  game 
consists  chiefly  of  moose,  elk,  caribou,  black  and  brown  bear,  with 
beaver  and  other  fur  animals.  Moose,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pembina  Mountains  and  the  region  north  of  Shoal  Lake,  are  very 
numerous,  as  also  in  that  portion  of  the  country  lying  between 
Winnipeg  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  Unlike  those  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  the  moose  here  do  not  "  yard  "  but 
travel  generally  in  pairs  or  at  most  four  together.  The  hunting  of 
them  is  very  diflicult  and  great  hardship  is  endured  by  the  hunter, 
being  compelled  to  use  very  large  snow-shoes,  and  then  sinking 
to  the  knees  at  every  step,  the  snow  in  this  country  having  no 
crust  at  any  time  during  the  winter. 
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